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NUMBERS 75 & 76 
Shotgun Charge Kills Clennis 
Abies 


Boshears 
Will Be 
Accused 


A 
second 
degree 
murder 
charge 
will be 
filed 
today 
against Bill 
Gen- Boshears 
34, 103 
Selma 
St., in 
con­ 
nection with 
the Friday night 
shotgun 
slaying of Clennis 
Abies, 
40, 
2010 
Kentucky, 
Prosecuting Attorney Fielding 
Potashnick said today. 
Abies was 
pronounced dead 
on arrival between 7;30 
p.m. 
and 8 p.m. 
Friday at 
the 
Missouri 
Delta 
Community 
hospital. 
The body was taken 
to Cape 
Girardeau 
today 
for 
a post 
mortem examination. 
Two 
blasts 
from a 
20- 
gauge shotgun were fired about 
7:30 
p.m. Friday 
at the Bo­ 
shears residence. 
Apparently 
only one of the 
shots struck Abies in the abdo­ 
men, Potashnick said, where 
the other shot went has 
not 
been 
determined, 
he added. 
Authorities 
said 
that 
the 
two men who were long 
time 
acquaifttances 
and 
fishing 
friends 
became embroiled in 
a heated 
argument 
over 
religion. The argument began 
when 
the two men were in­ 
side the house. 
It 
was con­ 
tinued to the front proch where 
the shots were fired. 
Apparently the two men were 
alone when the 
shots 
were 
fired. 
Mrs. 
Boshears 
and Police­ 
man Dolph Webb Jr., who had 
been 
summoned, 
were near 
the scene when tlv* 
shooting 
took place, but did 
not 
see 
it, Potashnick said. 
Abies was a carpenter. 
Boshears is a lineman for the 
Sikeston 
Board of 
Public 
Works. 
When police 
received 
the 
call at 
about 
7:30 
p.m. the 
caller said 
he 
wanted 
an 
o ffiv r 
to 
come 
to Selma 
street, 
Police chief Arthur 
Bruce said. 
Officer 
Webb was not sure 
where the disturbance was when 
he approached. He saw Mrs. 
Boshears run from the resi­ 
dence 
and heard 
a 
shot as 
he drove past the 
Boshears 
home. 
Webb then called 
for 
more 
police help, 
turned 
his 
car 
around 
and 
came 
to the 
front porch of the 
Boshears 
residence, 
where 
he 
found 
Abies lying on the front porch. 
Abies was still breathing. 
He 
expired a short time later. 
Boshears was 
standing 
in 
the doorway when 
Webb 
ar­ 
rived 
and 
immediately was 
taken into custody. 
He said he did not 
want 
to 
make any statement 
until he 
talked with a 
lawyer, 
the 
chief said. 
A 
lawyer 
was 
contacted 
through a friend of Boshears' 
Friday night. 
Boshears, when 
questioned 
today by a reporter, 
said he 
had no comment. 
Boshears is 
being 
held 
at 
the police 
station 
but offi­ 
cially 
is in the 
custody 
of 
Scott 
county 
authorities. He 
will be taken to 
the 
Benton 
county jail today. 
Clennis Elwood Abies 
was 
born Dec. 22, 1926 in Sikeston, 
son of Lawrence W. and Pearl 
Moore Abies. 
Surviving are his parents; his 
wife, 
Mrs. 
Bobbi 
Woolford 
Abies; one 
son, 
Neil Abies; 
three daughters, 
Andrea Kay, 
Cynthia 
Ellen, 
and 
Leslie 
Ann Abies, one brother, Cline 
Abies, Sikeston; five 
sisters, 
Mrs. Pansy Limbaugh, 
Mrs. 
Earl Singleton and 
M rs.E.C., 
Oldham, all of Sikeston, mW . 
Oda Henderson, 
and 
Mrs. 
Louis D. Anderson, both of 
Memphis. 
Services will be in the Welsh 
Funeral Chapel 
Monday at 2 
p.m., 
with 
the Rev. Robert 
E. Lively Jr., pastor 
of 
Trinity Baptist 
church, 
of. 
ficiating. 
Burial 
will be in Memorial 
Park cem etery. 


Attack on Marine Company Violates Truce 


No Standard 
On Monday 
J 
The Daily Standard will not 
publish Monday in 
obser­ 
vance of the Christm as holi­ 
day. 
The office will 
be 
closed. 


Other 
Incidents 
Reported 


SAIGON, South Vietnam AP 
•• A U. S. Marine 
company 
came under heavy small arm s 
and m ortar fire today, almost 
eight hours after the start of a 
48-hour Christm as 
truce. A 
m ilitary 
spokesman said 
the 
Marines replied with artillery 
fire. 
The clash was the most signif­ 
icant reported so far during the 
truce period. 
A spokesman in Saigon mili­ 
tary headquarters 
declined to 
describe it immediately as 
a 
major 
violation of the cease­ 
fire, but said it seemed to be 
of considerable importance. 
There were a number of oth­ 
er incidents 
that m arred the 
first day of the truce. 
The spokesman 
said 
that 
Marines 
estimated that one 
company from the 2nd Battalion 
of the 5th Marine Regiment re­ 
ceived about 1,000 rounds of 
small arm s fire and 20 m ortar 
rounds during a firing on its 
position about 17 miles south­ 
west of Da Nang. 
He said the firing came from 
an enemy force of unknown size 
to the southeast of the company. 
The Marines called for a rtil­ 
lery fire and got it with 
what 
were described as "good 
re ­ 
sults," the spokesman said. 
He said another element of 
the 5th Marines in the same 
area took the enemy's left flank 
under fire, but there were no 
details. 
Marine 
casualties 
w e r e 
termed light and enemy casual­ 
ties were unknown. 
In the same area about three 
hours earlier, the spokesman 
said, a Marine security force 
that was guarding a downed 
helicopter received two rounds 
of small arm s fire from four 
snipers. The Marines returned 
the fire and a search of the urea 
later found two dead Viet Cong 
and their weapons. 
Two other incidents were re­ 
ported only hours after author­ 
ities in Saigon had said the first 
hours of the truce apparently 
had passed without violations of 
the holiday cease-fire. 
In the early afternoon in Binh 
Thuan Province about 110 miles 
northeast of Saigon, 
two a ir­ 
craft from the U. S. 1st Cavalry 
Airmobile, Division on 
an 
aerial reconnaissance mission 
received three hits from 
the 
ground. The fire was believed 
to 
have come from two auto­ 
matic 
weapons. One 
U. S. 
trooper 
aboard the aircraft 
was wounded. 
A door gunner aboard 
one 
craft, a helicopter, returned the 
fire but enemy casualties, 
if 
any, were unknown. There was 
light damage to the helicopter. 
See No. 1 Page 10 


Bridge 
Fight 
Planned 


MEMPHIS, TENN. (AP) - A 
M issouri highway official says 
a fight is planned against 
a 
rejection of plans for a 
pro­ 
posed interstate highway bridge 
across the 
M ississippi river 
near Caruthersville, Mo. 
M. J. Snider, the 
Missouri 
Highway 
Department’s chief 
engineer, said Friday he will 
seek all possible political aid 
to block expansion of two navi­ 
gation spans of the bridge. 
The U.S. Army engineers r e ­ 
cently rejected an application 
for a building permit on grounds 
the 800-foot spans were too 
narrow. 
“ It is a flagrant waste of tax­ 
payers' money to call for 900 
feet," Snider said. 
“ Neither 
the engineers nor navigation 
interests have shown us that 900 
feet is justified." 
Snider charged the engineers 
with “ making this requirement 
to satisfy the navigation inter­ 
ests and not considering 
the 
public interests at all. 
This 
modification will cost at 
least 
$1.5 million extra." 


Th ree Inch 
Snow Cover 
For Sikeston 


Sikeston's 
first 
snow 
of 
the w in ter--a Christmas p res­ 
ent for the children 
-- m ea­ 
sured three inches. 
Streets and 
highways in the 
area were slick as the white 
cover formed ice 
and 
low 
tem peratures caused ice 
to 
cling to 
the 
thoroughfares. 
The m ercury dropped to eight 
overnight, 
a 
winter 
low. 
The 
previous 
low for 
the 
season was 17. 
There is a chance 
for snow 
flurries tonight. 
The forecast for 
Christm as 
is for partly cloudy 
to cloudy 
weather Sunday. 


Five S a n ie s Left 


O ff S ta n d a r d List 


Five 
names 
were omitted 
from a list of Daily Standard 
employes 
on the Christm as 
page of the 
newspaper in to­ 
day's issue. They were N. C. 
Watkins, Sr., Ann Beggs, Dan 
Spears, Lynette Caskey 
and 
Opal Marcus. 


What's Happening 


Is Christmas 


By DAVID POLING 
Consultant on Religion 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW YORK—(NEA)— Several years ago I asked my chil­ 
dren what they’d like for Christmas and. without hesitation, 
they chimed: 
"We’d like to go to Kansas City.” 
I could understand Disneyland or Paris or even Miami 
Beach, but Kansas City? 
The reasons were pretty sound. 1 was a busy pastor strug­ 
gling to keep up with the activity and pressures of a large 
congregation. The crushing schedule of Yuletide had started 
—a Couples Club party, caroling by the junior choirs, the an­ 
nual college dinner, and the church school pageant. Right at 
this point the kids pressed for their own Christmas truce— 
Kansas City for Christmas. 
They had a strong argument. First of all a trip to Kansas 
City would mean a ride on the tram. Our youngsters had 
been on a train a couple of years earlier and hoped to repeat 
the excitement and fun of a cross-country journey. But more 
than this, a train trip with their parents would mean freedom 
from the telephone, distracted conversations, hurried meals 
and late evening meetings. The family, train-bound, would 
be together for more than a few fleeting moments. 
Kansas City was about as far as we could go. To the family 
it meant a happy return— to the Paseo Plaza, that unique 


shopping center with its Spanish decor, quaint shops, toy 
stores anu ice cream parlors. 
In this manner, our youngsters were saying that Christmas 
was an opportunity for new and exciting changes to find 
meaning in our life together. I believe they are right. Un­ 
happily, the whole Advent season, with Christmas at the 
center, has become a drag in many lives and for many fam­ 
ilies. The reasons are obvious. 
Take the Christmas card thing 
The Christmas card is 
about as personal as a gas bill. Your name stamped in gold 
just depresses me. Are cards mailed from no one to nobody? 
And those long lists of names, increasing from year to year 
out of fear of forgetting someone. So everyone receives 
Christmas greetings and mentally we check off the names 
as received. Before long some people will be sending receipts. 
Feeling, sentiment, affection—these are absent or unex­ 
pressed. Why send cards9 
And worse. The card has become a weapon, a flexing of 
the ego. Here is one that someone mailed me recently with 
a clever shot of the family—waving from the steps of the 
Kremlin! Another envelope reveals a sprawling ranch house 
with “our own view of the Pacific and Merry Christmas, by 
the way ” Another skips entirely all Christmas references 
and gives a wide angle picture of a stable, not of the Holy 
Family, but of the stalls for the “quarter horses that wc rode 
in the Virginia Hunt Club Review.” 
Has giving become a lost art9 1 will be specific here. Don’t 
have your secretary pick out a tie and mail it to me. Do not 
give me a gift certificate from a faceless department store. 
One orange, wrapped by you. is worth a crate from an un­ 
known grove in Florida 
Do you see what has happened to 
Christmas? The giving from me to you is gone. The feeling, 
the personality of your life and existence has expired when 
your company sends me a present right out of the supply 
house catalogue. 
Christmas is a great “happening” because God entered the 
world through a personal life—Jesus Christ. The celebration 


of this amazing and thrilling event comes alive over and over 
again when we recover the vitality of honest personal rela­ 
tionships. It is not too late. Follow these directions right 
now: 


• Reduce the number of personal gifts in the family but 
select them with more thoughtfulness and consideration. 
When in doubt ignore the television toy commercials. Better 
spend 50 per cent of the family Christmas money on an event 
Cut out the routine of bleary open houses and New Year’s 
headaches and take in a concert, symphony, play, gallery, 
religious pageant. Maybe an overnight trip to the country 
or vice versa to the city—Kansas City! 


• Get off the greed hook. Spend at least 10 per cent of 
the Yule till on specific and immediate charity. Not only the 
church and the usual charities around town but individuals 
in an obvious bind. Open your eyes to a real need and then 
open your wallet 


• Every card sent has a personal handwritten note. You 
will write fewer cards and enjoy it more. Lay off the pic­ 
tures of “our new yacht” or A-frame summer home or pho­ 
tograph of the sailfish you caught in Bermuda. Remember 
your family and friends love you anyway and want to hear 
from you without the sky writing. 


• Read the Christmas story in Luke or Matthew alone. 
Think about the meaning of peace and what efforts we all 
might make to change the course of our warfare society 
God gives us the birth of His Son so that we might know the 
meaning of world family. For 2,000 years He has given us 
Christmas—the best happening of all. 


Incidentally, we never did get to Kansas City that year. 
We, too, were caught up with the Christmas rush. But we'll 
get there. That's a promise 


CANDLELIGHT LANE decorations by residents on Warner and Edmond­ 
son streets loom up.- The 
eight-foot decorated poles are topped with 
18-inch blubs. Each pole bears the word “ Noel” . 


KAREN KILLIAN, 3, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bob Killian of Mobile, 
Ala., smiles happily as she tells Santa Claus of her wants for Christmas, 
Friday afternoon while visiting stores downtown. 
Holding her is her 
cousin, Bruce Killian. She is spending Christmas with her grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Killian, and Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Nickens. 
Millions Put Aside Cares to Observe Christmas 


uy THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Christians put away the cares 
and gathered for joyful celebra­ 
tions of the message of eternal 
peace proclaimed in Bethlehem 
1966 years ago. 
Millions in 
many 
nations 
wrapped the last gift, put the 


final trimmings on the tree and 
planned to spend Christm as Eve 
with their fam ilies or at mid. 
night religious services. 
World leaders 
called 
for 
peace and there was a kind of 
peace in Vi eta m as 
both 
sides put down their arm s at 


-%5v 1 


THE HAPPY CIRCUMSTANCE of school Christmas recess and a four-inch snow brought holi­ 
day joy to small fry. Children try out their sleds on the winter's first white cover at Clayton Park. 


the start of a two - day C hrist­ 
mas truce. But hours later a 
U. S. spokesman said a Marine 
company had come under heavy 
small arm s and 
m ortar fire 
and replied 
with artillery. A 
number of 
other 
incidents 
m arred the truce. 
Pope Paul 
VI hoped for a 
"m iracle of good will" to end 
the war. Prim e M inisterLester 
Pearson of Canada said each 
person could contribute to peace 
"through the exercise of love 
and understanding." 
Millions were traveling to 
reach relatives and friends In 
time for the holiday. In the 
United States, airlines and rail­ 
roads were crowded and the 
Weather 


Clear to 
partly cloudy 
to­ 
day. Cold. 
Increasing cloud­ 
iness tonight and cold. Partly 
cloudy 
to cloudy 
Sunday and 
cold. 
A 
chance 
of 
a few 
snow 
flurries 
tonight 
and 
Sunday. 
Highs 
today 
and 
Sunday in the 
20s. 
Lows to­ 
night 10-15. 
HIGH AND LOW YESTERDAY 
High 
and 
low 
tem pera­ 
tures for 
the 24-hour period 
ending 
at 
7;30 
p.m. 
today 
were 26 and 8. Three inches 
of snow 
accounted for 
.17 
of an inch of melted precipi­ 
tation. 
Sunset today- 
4:47 p.m. 
Sunrise tomorrow--7:10 a.m. 
Moonset tom orrow— 5:10 a.m. 
Full Moon-------------------Dec. 27 
The planet, Venus, setting to­ 
night soon after the sun, will 
be the bright evening star for the 
next several months. Venus is 
now about 155 million m iles 
from the Earth. 


crippling effects of the winter's 
first big snowstorm were felt 
from Oklahoma to the East 
Coast just as the Christm as 
rush hit the highways. 
For 
Americans 
unable to 
travel, there was the telephone. 
The New York Telephone Co. 
said the nationwide Bell System 
expected 6.6 million long-dis­ 
tance holidays calls. 
Thousands of pilgrim s, many 
of them Arab Christians who 
may visit relatives in Jordan 
only at 
this time of year, 
crossed the arm istice line from 
Israel to pray in the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem and 
sing carols in a nearby field 
where tradition says angels ap­ 
peared to shepherds at the first 


Christm as. Atop the massive, 
4th-century church was a neon 
sign: "M erry C hristm as." 
President Johnson was to fly 
to San Antonio, Tex., to greet 
sick and wounded servicemen 
flown back from Vietnam, then 
join other Johnsons at the LBJ 
Ranch near Johnson City to 
open gifts Christm as Eve. In 
London, Queen Elizabeth II left 
Buckingham Palace to spend 
the holiday with her family at 
Windsor Castle. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
77-year-old archibishop ofNew 
York and Roman Catholic mili­ 
tary vicar of the arm ed forces, 
was in Vietnam 
for religious 
services along with evangelist 


Billy Graham. 


In a court in Reading, En&>< 
land, Kenneth Eacott called the 
name of his dog, "T eddy," and 
won the te rrie r back when it 
happily wagged its tail. The dog 
ran off last August 
and 
a 
woman 
in a 
nearby 
town 
claimed 
ownership. "W e're 
going to give him a big bubble 
bath 
and 
a big bone and he's 
going to have the best Christ­ 
mas a 
dog ever had," Eacott 
said. 


Thompson Gets Life 


For killing Policeman 


CHARLESTON, MO. (AP) — 
Douglas Wayne Thompson was 
convicted of the 1961 slaying of 
a policeman for the second time 
Friday, but Circuit Judge M ar­ 
shall Craig reduced his 
sen­ 
tence from death to life im ­ 
prisonment. 
Thompson was found guilty by 
an all-m ale jury In the shooting 
of Cape Girardeau patrolman 
H erbert Goss. 
He and 
pa­ 
trolm an Donald Crittendor. were 
killed during a March 
10 
gun battle with Thompson and 
Sammy Aire Tucker. The jury 
deliberated less than two hours. 
Tucker died in the Missouri 
gas chamber after he was con­ 
victed of murdering Crittendon. 
The two officers were gunned 


an 
and 
down after they stopped 
auto occupied by Tucker 
Thompson. 
The retrial was ordered last 
year by the M issouri Supreme 
Court after Thompson claimed 
evidence was withheld by prose­ 
cutors during his first trial 
which resulted in the death sen­ 
tence. 
The trial was brought 
here under a change of venue. 
Thompson is serving a llfe- 
sentence for the murder of a 
bystander killed during another 
gun battle in Poplar Bluff, where 
Thompson 
was 
captured 
by 
highway patrolm en after an ex­ 
change of gunfire. 
He was brought to Charleston 
from the M issouri State prison 
^in Jefferson City. 


Weather Re\iew 


u. s,, Weather bureau 
offi- 
cials observations are for the 
24 - 
hour periodsi ending 
at 
7;30 a.m . daily. 
Rain High Low 
Dec. 
17 
.00 
57 
36 
Dec. 
18 
.00 
56 
32 
Dec. 
19 
.00 
62 
32 
Dec. 
20 
.00 
52 
33 
D ‘C. 
21 
.00 
60 
33 
Dec. 
22 
.17 
40 
27 
Dec. 
23 
.17 
26 
8 
Precipitation for the week .34 
Rainfall for the month - -3.44 
Rainfall for the year - -59.07 
63 
64 65 
66 
63 
64 
65 
66 
Jan. 
1.15 
1.47 
3.57 
3.21 
Feb. 
1.95 
3.07 
5.42 3.25 
Mar. 
5.92 11.13 
4.62 1.00 
Apr. 
1.33 
4.33 
3.65 12.88 
May 
3.64 
2.69 
4.54 9.05 
June 
3.12 
1.51 
2.67 4.69 
July 
3.67 
2.07 
3.97 2.61 
Aug. 
5.47 
3.27 
3.05 3.07 
Sept. 
2.38 
7.42 
14.37 8.71 
Oct. 
.37 
.03 
1JO |J 3 
Nov. 
.38 
4.00 
1.32 2.06 
Dec. 
2.38 4.39 2.60 
Totals 
31,,76 45. 00 48.38 
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Boshears 
Will Be 
Accused 


A 
second 
degree 
murder 
charge 
will be 
filed 
today 
against 
Bill 
Gen- Boshears, 
34, 103 
Selma 
st., in 
con­ 
nection with 
the Friday night 
shotgun 
slaying of Clennis 
Ables, 
40, 
2010 
Kentucky, 
Prosecuting Attorney Fielding 
Potashnick said today. 
Ables was 
pronounced dead 
on arrival between 7:30 
p.m. 
and 8 p.m. 
Friday at 
the 
M issouri 
Delta 
Community 
hospital. 
The body was taken 
to Cape 
Girardeau 
today 
for 
a post 
mortem examination. 
Two 
blasts 
from a 
20- 
gauge shotgun were fired about 
7:30 
p.m. Friday 
at the Bo­ 
shears residence. 
Apparently 
only one of the 
shots struck Ables in the abdo­ 
men, Potashnick said, 
where 
the other shot went has 
not 
been 
determined, 
he added. 
Authorities 
said 
that 
the 
two men who were long 
time 
acquaintances 
and 
fishing 
friends 
became embroiled in 
a heated 
argument 
over 
religion. The argument began 
when 
the two men were in­ 
side the house. 
It 
was con­ 
tinued to the front proch whore 
the shots were fired. 
Apparently the two men were 
alone when the 
shots 
were 
fired. 
Mrs. 
Boshears 
and Police­ 
man Dolph Webb Jr., who had 
been 
summoned, 
were near 
the scene when th** 
shooting 
took place, but did 
not 
see 
It, Potashnick said. 
Ables was a can**niter. 
Boshears is a lineman for the 
Sikeston 
Board of 
Public 
Works. 
When police 
received 
the 
call at 
about 
7j30 
p.m . the 
caller said 
he 
wanted 
an 
o lf lv r 
*o 
come 
to Selma 
street, 
Police chief 
Arthur 
Bruce said. 
Officer 
Webb was not sure 
where the disturbance was when 
he approached. Ho saw Mrs. 
Boshears run from the resi­ 
dence 
and heard 
a 
shot as 
he drove past the 
Boshears 
home. 
Webb then called 
for 
more 
police help, 
turned 
hts 
car 
around 
and 
came 
to the 
front porch of tile 
Boshears 
residence, 
win* re 
he 
found 
Ables lying on the front porch. 
Ables was still breathing, 
He 
expired a short 
time later. 
Boshears was 
standing 
in 
the doorway when 
Webb 
ar­ 
rived 
and 
immediately was 
taken into custody. 
He said lie did not 
want 
to 
make any statement 
until he 
talked with a 
lawyer, 
the 
chief said. 
A 
lawyer 
was 
contacted 
through a friend of Boshears* 
Friday night. 
Boshears, 
when 
questioned 
today by a reporter, 
said he 
had no comment. 
Boshears is 
being 
iield 
at 
the police 
station 
but offi­ 
cially 
is in the 
custody 
of 
Scott 
county 
authorities. He 
will be taken to 
the 
Benton 
county jail today. 
Clennis Elwood Ables 
was 
born IX C. 22, 1926 in Sikeston, 
son of Lawrence W. and Pearl 
Moore Ables. 
Surviving are his parents; his 
wile, 
Mrs. 
Bobbl 
Woo Ho rd 
Ables; one 
son, 
Neil Ables; 
three daughters, 
Andrea Kay, 
Cynthia 
Ellen, 
and 
L eslie 
Ann Ables, one brother, Cline 
Ables, Sikeston; five 
sisters, 
Mrs. Pansy Limbaugli, 
Mrs. 
Earl Singleton and 
M rs.E .C , 
Oldham, 
all of Sikeston, Mrsl 
Oda Henderson, 
and 
Mrs. 
Louis D. Anderson, 
both of 
Memphis. 
Services will be in the Welsh 
Funeral Chapel 
Monday at 2 
p.m ., 
with 
the Rev. Robert 
E , Lively Jr., 
pastor 
of 
Trinity Baptist 
church, 
of- 
fixating. 
Burial 
will be in Memorial 
Park cem etery. 


un Charge Kills Clennis 
Ables 
Attack on Marine Company Violates Truce 


Nu Standard 
On Mnnda> 


The Dally Standard will not 
publish Monday in 
obser­ 
vance of the Christmas holi­ 
day. 
The office will 
be 
closed. 


Other 
Incidents 
Reported 


SAIGON, South Vietnam AP 
- A U. S. Marine 
company 
came under heavy small arms 
and mortar fire today, almost 
eight hours after the start of a 
48-hour Christmas 
truce. A 
military 
spokesman said 
the 
Marines replied with artillery 
fire. 
TTie clash was the most signif­ 
icant reported sofar during the 
truce period. 
A spokesman in Saigon mili­ 
tary headquarters 
declined to 
describe it immediately as 
a 
major 
violation of the cease­ 
fire, but said it seem ed to be 
of considerable imiwrtance. 
There were a number of oth­ 
er Incidents 
that marred the 
first day of the truce. 
The spokesman 
said 
that 
Marines 
estim ated that one 
company from the 2nd Battalion 
of the 5th Marine Regiment re­ 
ceived about 1,000 rounds of 
small arm s fire and 20 mortar 
rounds during a firing on its 
position about 17 m iles south­ 
west of Du Nang. 
He said the firing came from 
an enemy force of unknown size 
to the southeast of the company. 
The Marines called for artil­ 
lery fire and got it with 
what 
were described as “ good 
re­ 
sults," the spokesman said. 
He said another element of 
the 5th Marines in the same 
area took the enem y's left flank 
under fire, but there were no 
details. 
Marine 
casualties 
w e r e 
termed light and enemy casual­ 
ties were unknown. 
In the sam e area about three 
hours earlier, the spokesman 
said, a Marine security force 
that was guarding a clowned 
helicopter received two rounds 
of small arm s fire from four 
snipers. The Marines returned 
the fire and a search of the urea 
later found two dead Viet Cong 
and their weapons. 
Two oilier incidents were re­ 
ported only hours after author­ 
ities In Saigon had said the first 
hours of the truce apparently 
had passed without violations of 
the holiday cease-fire. 
In the early afternoon in Binh 
Thuan Province about I IO m iles 
northeast of Saigon, 
two air­ 
craft from the U. S. I st Cavalry 
Airmobile, Division on 
an 
aerial reconnaissance mission 
received three hits from 
the 
ground. Tile fire was believed 
to 
have come from two auto­ 
matic 
weapons. One 
U, S. 
trooper 
aboard the aircraft 
was wounded. 
A door gunner aboard 
one 
craft, a helicopter, returned the 
fire but enemy casualties, 
if 
any, were unknown. There was 
light damage to the helicopter. 
See No. I Page IO 


Bridge 
Fight 
Planned 


MEMPHIS, TENN. (AP) - A 
M issouri highway official says 
a fight is planned against 
a 
rejection of plans for a 
pro­ 
posed interstate highway bridge 
across the 
M ississippi river 
near Caruthersville, Mo. 
M. J. Snider, the 
Missouri 
Highway 
Department's chief 
engineer, said Friday he will 
seek all possible political aid 
to block expansion of two navi­ 
gation spans of the bridge. 
The U.S. Army engineers re ­ 
cently rejected an application 
for a building permit on grounds 
the 
800-foot spans were too 
narrow. 
“ It is a flagrant waste of tax­ 
payers' money to call for 900 
feet," Snider said. 
“ Neither 
the engineers nor navigation 
interests have shown us that 900 
feet is justified." 
Snider charged the engineers 
with “ making this requirement 
to satisfy the navigation inter­ 
e sts and not considering 
the 
public interests at all. 
This 
modification will cost at 
least 
$1.5 m illion extra." 


What's Happening 


Is Christmas 


By DAVID POLING 
Consultant on Religion 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW YORK— (NEA*— Several years ago I asked my chil­ 
dren what they’d like for Christmas and. without hesitation, 
they chimed: 
“W e’d like to go to Kansas City.” 
I could understand Disneyland or Paris or even Miami 
Beach, but Kansas City? 
The reasons were pretty sound. I was a busy pastor strug­ 
gling to keep up with the activity and pressures of a large 
congregation. The crushing schedule of Yuletide had started 
— a Couples Club party, caroling by the junior choirs, the an­ 
nual college dinner, and the church school pageant. Right at 
this point the kids pressed for their own Christmas truce— 
Kansas City for Christmas. 
They had a strong argument. First of all a trip to Kansas 
City would mean a ride on the train. Our youngsters had 
been on a train a couple of years earlier and hoped to repeat 
the excitem ent and fun of a cross-country journey. But more 
than this, a train trip with their parents would mean freedom 
from the telephone, distracted conversations, hurried meals 
and late evening meetings. The family, train-bound, would 
be together for more than a few fleeting moments 
Kansas City was about as far as we could go. To the family 
it meant a happy return— to the Paseo Plaza, that unique 


shopping center with its Spanish decor, quaint shops, toy 
stores and ice cream parlors. 
In this manner, our youngsters were saying that Christmas 
was an opportunity for new and exciting changes to find 
meaning in our life together. I believe they are right. Un­ 
happily. the whole Advent season, with Christmas at the 
center, has become a drag in many lives and for many fam ­ 
ilies. The reasons are obvious. 
Take the Christmas card thing. The Christmas card is 
about as personal as a gas bill. Your name stamped in gold 
just depresses me. Are cards mailed from no one to nobody? 
And those long lists of names, increasing from year to year 
out of fear of forgetting someone. 
So everyone receives 
Christmas greetings and mentally we check off the names 
as received. Before long some people will be sending receipts. 
Feeling, sentim ent, affection— these are absent or unex­ 
pressed. Why send cards? 
And worse. The card has become a weapon, a flexing of 
the ego. Here is one that som eone mailed me recently with 
a clever shot of the family— waving from the steps of the 
Kremlin! Another envelope reveals a sprawling ranch house 
with “our own view of the Pacific and Merry Christmas, by 
the way ” Another skips entirely all Christmas references 
and gives a wide angle picture of a stable, not of the Holy 
Family, but of the stalls for the “quarter horses that we rode 
in the Virginia Hunt Club Review.” 
Has giving become a lost art? I will be specific here. Don’t 
have your secretary pick out a tie and mail it to me. Do not 
give me a gift certificate from a faceless department store. 
One orange, wrapped by you, is worth a crate from an un­ 
known grove in Florida 
Do you see what has happened to 
Christmas? The giving from me to you is gone. The feeling, 
the personality of your life and existence has expired when 
your company sends me a present right out of the supply 
house catalogue. 
Christmas is a great “happening” because God entered the 
world through a personal life—Jesus Christ. The celebration 


of this amazing and thrilling event com es alive over and over 
again when we recover the vitality of honest personal rela 
tionships. It is not too late. Follow these directions right 
now: 


• Reduce the number of personal gifts in the family but 
select them with more thoughtfulness and consideration 
When in doubt ignore the television toy com m ercials 
Better 
spend 50 per cent of the family Christmas money on an event 
Cut out the routine of bleary open houses and New Year's 
headaches and take in a concert, symphony, play, gallery, 
religious pageant. Maybe an overnight trip to the country 
or vice versa to the city— Kansas City! 


• Get off the greed hook. Spend at least IO per cent of 
the Yule till on specific and immediate charity. Not only the 
church and the usual charities around town but individuals 
in an obvious bind. Open vour eves to a real need and then 
open your wallet. 


• Every card sent has a personal handwritten note. You 
will write fewer cards and enjoy it more. Lay off the pic­ 
tures of “our new- yacht” or A-frame sum mer home or pho­ 
tograph of the sailfish you caught in Bermuda. Remember 
your family and friends love you anyway and want to hear 
from you without the sky writing. 


• Read the Christmas story in Luke or Matthew alone. 
Think about the meaning of peace and what efforts we all 
might make to change the course of our warfare society 
God gives us the birth of His Son so that we might know the 
meaning of world family. For 2.000 years He has given us 
Christmas— the hest happening of all. 


Incidentally, we never did get to Kansas City that year 
We, too, were caught up with the Christmas rush. But we ll 
get there 
That's a promise 


Th roe Inch 
Snow Cover 
For Sikeston 


Sikeston* s 
first 
snow 
of 
the w inter- - a Christmas pres­ 
ent for the children 
— mea­ 
sured three inches. 
Streets and 
highways in the 
area were slick as the white 
cover formed ice 
and 
low 
tem peratures caused ice 
to 
cling to 
the 
thoroughfares. 
The mercury dropped to eight 
overnight, 
a 
winter 
low. 
The 
previous 
low for 
the 
season was 17. 
There is a chance 
for snow 
flurries tonight. 
The forecast for 
Christmas 
Is for partly cloudy 
to cloudy 
weather Sunday. 


Five \ a riles I, eft 


O f f S t a n d a r d List 


Five 
names 
were omitted 
from a list of Daily Standard 
employes 
on the Christmas 
page of the 
newspaper in to­ 
day's issue. They were N, C, 
Watkins, Sr., Ann Beggs, Dan 
Spears, Lynette Caskey 
and 
Opal Marcus. 


CANDLELIGHT LANE decorations by residents on Warner and Edmond­ 
son streets loom up.- The 
eight-foot decorated poles are topped with 
18-inch blubs. Each pole bears the word “ Noel**. 


KAREN KILLIAN, 3, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bob Killian of Mobile, 
Ala., sm iles happily as she tells Santa Claus of her wants for Christmas, 
Friday afternoon while visiting stores downtown. 
Holding her is her 
cousin, Bruce Killian. She is spending Christmas with her grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Killian, and Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Nickens. 


* 
Millions Put Aside Cares to Observe Christmas 


ay THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Christians put away the cares 
and gathered for joyful celebra­ 
tions of the m essage of eternal 
peace proclaimed in Bethlehem 
1966 years ago. 
Millions in 
many 
nations 
wrapped the last gift, put the 


final trim m ings on the tree and 
planned to spend Christmas Eve 
with their fam ilies or at mid­ 
night religious services. 
World leaders 
called 
for 
peace and there was a kind of 
peace in Vietam as 
both 
sides put down their arm s at 


THE HAPPY CIRCUMSTANCE of school Christmas recess and a four-inch snow brought holi­ 
day joy to small fry. Children try out their sleds on the winter’s first white cover at Clayton Park. 


the start of a two . (Jay Christ­ 
mas truce. But hours later a 
U. S. spokesman said a Marine 
company had come under heavy 
sm all arm s and 
mortar fire 
and replied 
with artillery. A 
number of 
other 
incidents 
marred the truce. 
Polio 
Paul 
VI hoped for a 
“ m iracle of good will" to end 
the war. Prime M inisterLester 
Pearson of Canada said each 
person could contribute to peace 
“through the exercise of love 
and understanding." 
Millions were traveling to 
reach relatives and friends in 
tim e for the holiday. In the 
United States, airlines and rail­ 
roads were crowded and the 
Weather 


Clear to 
partly cloudy 
to­ 
day. Cold. 
Increasing cloud­ 
iness tonight and cold. Partly 
cloudy 
to cloudy 
Sunday and 
cold. 
A 
chance 
of 
a few 
snow 
flurries 
tonight 
and 
Sunday. 
Highs 
today 
and 
Sunday in the 
20s. 
Lows to­ 
night 10-15. 
HIGH AND LOW YESTERDAY 
High 
and 
low 
tempera­ 
tures for 
the 
24-hour period 
ending 
at 
7;30 
p.m. 
today 
were 26 and 8, Three inches 
of snow 
accounted for 
.17 
of an inch of melted precipi­ 
tation. 
Sunset today- 
4:47 p.m. 
Sunrise tomorrow--7:10 a.m . 
Moonset tomorrow.— 5;io a.rn! 
Full M o o n ------—- — Dec. 27 
Th# planet, Venus, setting to­ 
night soon after the sun, will 
be the bright evening star for the 
next several months. Venus is 
now about 155 million m iles 
from the Earth. 


crippling effects of the winter's 
first big snowstorm were felt 
from Oklahoma to the East 
Coast just as the Christmas 
rush lilt the highways. 
For 
Am ericans 
unable to 
travel, there was the telephone. 
The New York Telephone Co. 
said the nationwide Bell System 
expected 6.6 million long-dis­ 
tance holidays calls. 
Thousands of pilgrim s, many 
of them Arab Christians who 
may visit relatives in Jordan 
only 
at 
this time of year, 
crossed the arm istice line from 
Israel to pray in the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem and 
sing carols in a nearby field 
where tradition says angels ap­ 
peared to shepherds at the first 


Christmas. Atop the m assive, 
4th-century church was a neon 
sign: “ Merry Christmas." 
President Johnson was to fly 
to San Antonio, Tex., to greet 
sick and wounded servicem en 
flown tack from Vietnam, then 
join other Johnsons at the LBJ 
Ranch near Johnson City to 
open gifts Christmas Eve. In 
London, yueen Elizabeth II left 
Buckingham 
Palace to spend 
the holiday with her family at 
Windsor C astle. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
77-year-old archbishop ofNew 
York and Roman Catholic mili­ 
tary vicar of the armed forces, 
was In Vietnam 
for religious 
services along with evangelist 


Billy Gratia rn. 


In a court in Reading, E n g ­ 
land, Kenneth Eacott called the 
name of his dog, “ Teddy,” and 
won the terrier back when it 
happily wagged its tail. The dog 
ran off last August 
and 
a 
woman 
in a 
nearby 
town 
claim ed 
ownership. “W e're 
going to give him a big bubble 
bath 
and 
a big bone and he's 
going to have the best Christ­ 
mas a 
dog ever had," Eacott 
said. 


Thom pson Gets Life 


For Killing Policeman 


CHARLESTON, MO. (AP) — 
Douglas Wayne Thompson was 
convicted of the 1961 slaying of 
a policeman for the second time 
Friday, but Circuit Judge Mar­ 
shall Craig reduced his 
sen ­ 
tence from death to life im ­ 
prisonment. 
Thompson was found guilty by 
an all-m ale jury in the shooting 
of Cape Girardeau patrolman 
Herbert Goss. 
He and 
pa­ 
trolman Donald Crittenden were 
killed during a 
March 
IO 
gun battle with Thompson and 
Sammy Aire Tucker. The jury 
denigrated le ss thantwo hours. 
Tucker died In the 
Missouri 
gas chamber after he was con­ 
victed of murdering Crittenden. 
The two officers were gunned 


down after they stopped 
an 
auto occupied by Tucker 
and 
Thompson. 
The retrial was ordered last 
year by the M issouri Supreme 
Court after Thompson claimed 
evidence was withheld by prose­ 
cutors during his first trial 
which resulted in the death sen­ 
tence. 
The trial was brought 
here under a chang# of venue. 
Thompson is serving a life - 
sentence for the murder of a 
bystander killed during another 
gun battle in Poplar Bluff, where 
Thompson 
was 
captured 
by 
highway patrolmen after an ex ­ 
change of gunfire. 
He was brought to Charleston 
from the M issouri State prison 
in Jefferson City. 


W 
e a t h e 
r 
R 
i m i e w 


U. 
S, Welti a*r bureau 
offi- 
d a is observations are for the 
24 - 
iKJur periods ending 
at 
7j30 a.m. dally. 
Rain High I.ow 
Dec. 
17 
.00 
57 
36 
Dec. 
18 
.00 
56 
32 
Dec. 
19 
.00 
62 
32 
Dec. 
20 
.00 
52 
33 
Dec, 
21 
.00 
60 
33 
Dec. 
22 
.17 
40 
27 
Dec. 
23 
.17 
26 
8 
Prec lpltation for the week .34 
Rainfall for the month - -J1.44 
Rainfall for the year - -Si>.07 
63 
64 65 
66 
63 
64 
65 
66 
Jan. 
1.15 
1.47 
3.57 
3J I 
Feb. 
1.95 
3.07 
5.42 
3.25 
Mar. 
5.92 11.13 
4.62 
I .00 
Apr. 
1.33 
4.33 
3.65 
12 .88 
May 
3.64 
2.69 
4.54 
9.05 
June 
3.12 
1.51 
2.67 
4 .69 
July 
3.67 
2.07 
3.97 
2 .61 
Aug. 
5.47 
3.27 
3.05 
3.07 
Sept. 
2.38 
7.42 
14.37 
8.71 
Oct. 
.37 
.03 
I JO I .63 
Nov. 
.38 
4.00 
1.32 
2.06 
Dec. 
2.3 8 4.39 2.60 
Total s 
31 76 45 OO 46.38 
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Saturday, December 24, 1794, North Pole: Santa 
Claus leaves without his bag of toys. 
* * * 
POOR CHARLIE SAYS! 
Bill Moyers, presential press secretary, will 
be missed by President Lyndon B. Johnson if 
not by the American people. 
Some of the positions that he has taken in 
faithful representation of his chief haven’t met 
with universal approval. That is to be expected 
and it is one of the penalties of his position but 
there never has been any doubt about the ability 
or loyalty which Moyers brought to the office. 
Moyers has put meaning into the President’s 
press relations. 
His 
predecessors could not match his com­ 
petence partially because they were not on suf­ 
ficiently intimate term s with the President to 
effectively 
represent him 
or 
interpret his 
thoughts, words and deeds to the press. 
Johnson is not popular with the press and never 
will be. 
He is less than candid, completely political 
and so enormously thinned skinned that he is 
his own worst/enemy. 
While he has those inflexible qualities, Moyers 
operated at maximum effectiveness considering 
the shortcomings of the man he represented. He 
did it with the utmost loyalty and without a 
hint of betrayal. 
As a man, who served as a confidential ad­ 
visor and as a consultant on foreign policy, 
Moyer worked long hours, which involved more 
separation than companionship with his family. 
It is natural that he would become tired and 
desire to spend more time with his family. His 
financial needs are heavy. This, too, influenced 
his decision to leave. 
It is a pleasure to see a young man tackle a 
big job and make a success of it. Moyers fits 
this specification to a T. 
One measure of his worth is that he is beloved 
by the residents of his hometown of M arshall, 
Tex. 
It is a pleasure to welcome a young man of his 
ability to the ranks of newspaper publishers. 
More are needed. 
Moyers will discover that his opportunities to 
serve people as publisher of Long Island’s pros­ 
perous and challenging Newsday are great. We 
wish him well. 
* * * 


Overheard at the Coffee Table: 
“ If young 
people insist on tearing things down how about 
starting with those old campaign posters?’’ 
* * 4c 


THE DATE BOOK: 
Dec. 25, Christmas Day; 
Dec. 25, 1776 (190 years ago), George Washing­ 
ton led his troops across the Delaware River to 
attack Hessian troops at Trenton; Dec. 28,1846 
(120 years ago), Iowa became 29th State in Union; 
Dec. 28, 1856 (110 years ago), Woodrow Wilson, 
28th U.S. president, born; Dec. 29, 1851, (115 
years ago), F irst American YMCA organized at 
Boston; Dec. 31, New Years Eve. 
* * * 


WHICH IS THE GRAVEST DANGER TO FEAR 
FOR OUR REPUBLIC? 
Inflation. 
* * * 


THERE IS NO NEWS TONIGHT 
’Tis the night before Christm as and from the 
neighboring church the grand hymn, “ ’Tis the 
Birthday of the King,’’ comes from the re ­ 
hearsing choir and reaches the office of The 
Times with its sacred melody. 
There is no 
news tonight, for the story of the people today 
began while shepherds watched their flocks by 
night and the angelic chorus of “ Peaceon Earth, 
Good Will To Men” made music for the years, 
and, happily for us, both rest beyond the in­ 
spiration of man, too pure for the touch of a 
word and too sacredly sweet for the point of a 
pen. 
There is no news tonight, for ’tis the throbbing 
of the heart and not the intellectual grandeur of 
the head upon the throne tomorrow. The future 
is guided by one golden thread which connects 
life to its loved ones gone before, while the past 
is linked to a thousand strings which vibrate as 
the harp and flood the soul with melody not new 
to any heart, yet uneard by any other. 
There is no news tonight, for the din and con­ 
fusion of the noisy world beyond is lost in the 
tumult which recollection recalls and upon which 
reminiscences ride to the guarded doors of the 
heart. 
There is no news tonight, for the fancied scenes 
of the future and of toil and endeavor are clouded 
by the brilliant floods of the past, which pours 
its light upon the pictured gallery which Time has 
hung upon the sainted walls of memory. 
There is no news tonight, for this is the only 
day of the year, when the bugle call of duty is 
lost in the discordant notes of the tin horn in the 
hands of the boy; lost in the labor of love as 
the altar is built in our homes and lost in the 
laughter of Joy as he gilds the shrine for the 
passing of the holy day. 
’Tis the mistletoe, the evergreen and the holly 
banners are 
hung above the people today, and 
while the flag of the country floats dearest for 
such days, there is no news tonight for *tis the 
Birthday of the King. 
- Commerial Appeal 
* * * 


The Colonel Said: “ Wise mother nature didn’t 
make us perfect, so she did the next best thing - 
She made us blind to our faults!” 


The warm congratulation of Sikeston re si­ 
dents go to Nevada in western Missouri where 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com­ 
pany of St. Paul, will build a reflective m aterials 
manufacturing plant. 
This is a great feather in Nevada’s cap. 
The 3M Company is one of the nation’s largest 
and best managed corporations, a position at­ 
tained through broad diversification and em ­ 
phasis on research to produce new products. 
Any American community would be fortunate 
to have 3M people as citizens and neighbors. 
Great honor was paid Sikeston in being one of 
three cities given final consideration as a lo­ 
cation for the new plant. 
McMinnville, Tenn., was the third. 
Since Sikeston wasn’t chosen it is a source of 
pride that the facility will be built in M issouri. 
That is our state’s good fortune. 
The location in Missouri hinges on Nevada’s 
approval of a $20 million revenue bond issue 
to finance the plant building. 
This is a m ere formality. Nevada would have 
to take flight from reason to turn it down. 
Now that the site has been selected Sikeston 
might profitably examine Nevada’s presentation 
and carefully look into the reason given for the 
company’s decision to locate there. 
Don J. 
Douglas, vice president of 3M’s re ­ 
flective products division, said that Sikeston 
was not chosen because the plant could be built 
faster in Nevada. 
If any human factors are involved -in slower 
construction here they should be investigated 
thoroughly with a goal of correcting them be­ 
fore another inviting industrial prospect con­ 
siders locating here. 
There may have been other factors involved 
in the decision to go to Nevada. Sikeston peo­ 
ple should learn what they are. 
None of these observations are made to pro­ 
duce an argument, to detract from or to dispute 
the wisdom of the 3M decision. 
Sikeston is honored to be included among the 
final three but it should strive to be first next 
time. 
The effort to attract industry is highly com­ 
petitive and a severe test for any community. 
Sikeston has much to offer but if it is in any 
respect deficient its citizens should 
learn of 
it and begin work at once to overcome it. 
In the long run it is not enough merely to try 
harder or be content to be number two in the 
search for industry. 
To score a city must be number one. 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
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TOMORROW 
DEC. 25 - SUNDAY 
CHRISTMAS DAY. Celebrated 
throughout the 
United States, 
its 
territo ries and the rest 
of the Christian World. 
COMMEMORATION 
OF 
WASHINGTON’S 
CROSSING 
THE 
DELAWARE. 
Washing­ 
ton's 
Crossing 
State 
Park, 
Bucks County, Pa. 
DEC. 26 - MONDAY 
BOXING DAY. 
United 
Kingdom, 
Australia, 
some 
Canadian 
provinces, Poland. 
Day for gift exchange. 
SECOND CHRISTMAS. Marks 
beginning of 
two-week long 
celebration. 
Celebrated 
in 
South 
Carolina 
and 
the 
Virgin Islands. 
SOUTHWESTERN 
SUN 


Washington Merry - Go - Round 


Drew Pearson 
By 


WASHINGTON - Jackie Ken- 
nedy’s controversy over 
the 
Manchester book discloses one 
of the 
little - known aspects 
of her life. 
The public knew Jackie as 
the most glamorous F irst Lady 
ever to occupy the White House- 
beautiful, charming, vivacious, 
evoking the cheers 
of Vienna 
and the 
plaudits of Paris and, 
with it all, demure. 
But Jackie also had a 
will 
of her own. At tim es she could 
be 
imperious. She had 
ex- 
perienced some stormy scenes 
with her late husband which 
perhaps contributed to 
this. 
Twice 
before he 
became 
President 
she left him. And 
after 
he 
became 
President 
love 
did 
not always 
follow 
a 
serene 
path in the 
White 
House. Memory and rem orse 
obviously 
flooded 
Jackie’s 
mi 
as the head of her dead 
htisuand lay in 
her lap after 
t ’ 
tragedy of Dallas; and some 
oi it poured 
out to William 
Manchester during 
10 hours 
of 
taping 
Jackie’s 
story. 
Some of the bitterness toward 
the Vice President from Texas 
who had urged her husband to 
go to Dallas also came out dur­ 
ing 
the tense hours after the 
assassination. And one inci­ 
dent in the book relates to a 
conversation 
in Fort 
Worth 
when 
the raised voices 
of 
LBJ and JFK could be heard 
from 
behind 
closed 
doors 
arguing over Texas politics. 
Afterward, Jackie 
quotes the 
late President as telling her 
that he didn’t believe Lyndon; 
that 
if Lyndon told you one 
thing he meant another. 
These 
are some of the pas­ 
sages Mrs. Kennedy 
wants 
suppressed. 
Incidentally the book also re­ 
ports that Bobby Kennedy, con­ 
sulted 
by his brother before 
making 
the trip to Dallas, 
joined 
Vice President John­ 
son in recommending that 
the 
go. 
REMORSEFUL MEMORIES 
Jackie 
commissioned Man­ 
chester to write the book — or 
as 
she expressed it, “ hired” 
him •• in February 1964, three 
months after the assassination, 
when she was still rem orse­ 
ful about 
herself, still bitter 
toward 
the Johnsons. 
Some of the rem orse creeps 
into a 
rem ark she made 
to 
Manchester that she 
and her 
husband 
could not spend 
the 
last night together 
in 
the 
hotel room in Fort Worth be­ 
cause of 
m attress conditions, 
a 
reference which she wants 
censored. There is also a let­ 
te r she wrote 
her husband 
from Greece - one 
of the 
trip s she took 
to get away 
from the White House - in 
which she says, “ I m iss you 
and I hope you m iss me.” 
Those who knew the Ken- 
nedys will say Jackie 
should 
not 
be rem orseful over leav­ 
ing her husband on occasion. 
Once was shortly after the in­ 
auguration when she took 
the 
children off to Middleburg, Va. 
The longest separation was in 


1956 
when Kennedy, after his 
failure 
to 
get the Vice 
Presidential 
nomination 
on 
the 
Adlai 
Stevenson ticket, 
went to see his father on the 
French Riviera. 
Jackie 
was pregnant at the 
time, and had 
a m iscarriage 
while her husband 
was away. 
For a long time she wouldn’t 
listen to his overtures 
for a 
reconciliation. I talked 
to 
Kennedy, then a senator, about 
this. He blamed himself for the 
estrangement. 
But living in Georgetown aft­ 
er the assassination, with the 
street 
in front of her house 
jammed 
wjth 
tourists, 
and 
photographers 
lying 
in wait 
when she dined at the Jockey 
Club 
with Marlon Brando, 
Jackie 
continued 
rem orseful 
and bitter. 
This was why she moved to 
New York. There in a city of 
8,000,000 she could have more 
privacy; there she regained her 
composure 
and perspective. 
MEMORIES ONCE AGAIN 
But today litigation over the 
Manchester book has reversed 
all this. Once again the public 
spotlight 
is on Jackie. Once 
again her 
memories go back 
to the 
tragedy of Dallas 
and 
the 
days 
before and 
after. 
I doubt whether 
those days 
before 
were any more stormy 
with John F. Kennedy than with 
most m arried couples. Jackie 
did not at first 
want him 
to 
run for 
President and 
she 
entered the 
White House 
with some reluctance. But once 
she got there she loved it. 
Her refurbishing of the White 
House and her 
rummaging 
around the 
attic for old furni­ 
ture 
made 
her 
famous 
as 
an am ateur 
historian. Her 
husband 
was enthusiastic. He 
was very proud of Jackie. I 
rem em ber his telling me how 
much he liked 
a column 
in 
which I described 
the 
way 
Jackie 
delivered 
a speech in 
Venezuela in Spanish 
and how 
the crowds which once 
booed 
Nixon had cheered her in the 
streets. 
But though Jackie did a great 
job 
as F irst Lady, she also 
did what she wanted to do. She 
called the tunes, not her hus­ 
band. When 
she 
wanted 
to 
fly a 
stallion from Pakis­ 
tan 
by 
air force plane, she 
did 
it - something the John- 
sons would catch hell 
for to­ 
day. 
And when she 
accepted a 
$100,000 diamond, em erald and 
ruby necklace from the P resi­ 
dent of Pakistan, she 
re­ 
sented 
press 
comment that 
Mrs. Roosevelt had given 
a 
jewelry gift from the President 
of Brazil to a museum. 
And when the President 
of 
Ecuador arrived in Washington 
with his 
wife at the 
official 
invitation of President Kenne­ 
dy and was told Mrs. Kennedy 
could not be present 
because 
of illness, it did not help UJS.- 
Latin American relations when 
he saw front - page photos of 
Jackie water - skiing 
at 
Cape Cod. 


Yes, Jackie Kennedy 
was a 
glamorous, charming and very 
effective F irst Lady. But she 
was the 
FIRST LADY, and no 
one, not even her 
husband, 
could 
tell her what to do when 
she didn’t want to do it. 
You have to know this 
to 
understand 
why Mrs. 
Ken­ 
edy, a 
widow 
who 
has 
shunned public 
attention and 
wanted to live quietly with her 
children, is now willing to have 
all her m emories revived and 
the 
public’s 
attention 
re­ 
kindled by attempting 
io sup­ 
press a book which she initiated 
and which probably gives 
a 
fairly 
accurate portrayal of 
a 
tragic event in the history 
of the nation. 


MANUSCRIPT WENT TO 
ROBERT KENNEDY 
The 
publisher 
of William 
Manchester’s 
controversial 
book on the late President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination has docu­ 
mentary evidence that the manu­ 
script 
not only was submitted 
to Sen. Robert Kennedy, D-N.Y., 
for approval but that 
several 
corrections were made. 
Though Kennedy has claimed 
he 
never saw 
the 
manu­ 
script. 
Harper 
and 
Row, 
the publisher, has a signed re ­ 
ceipt that 116 galleys were de­ 
livered 
to Kennedy’s 
apart­ 
ment on August 
16. The pre­ 
vious day 
60 galleys had been 
dispatched to the Kennedy apart­ 
ment but never 
arrived. A 
frantic search for the missing 
galleys turned them up under 
the mail boy’s 
desk where he 
had laid them aside overnight. 
He was fired for his failure to 
deliver 
them. In 
their place 
the 116 
galleys 
were 
de­ 
livered and a receipt 
was 
given for them. 
On the 
day of their a r­ 
rival, Kennedy called in 
a 
group of literary 
friends to 
review 
the manuscript. They 
made 
corrections on the pages 
4, 
48, 
and 80 and 
the pub­ 
lisher made the 
requested 
revisions. 
Sen. Kennedy 
had 
been 
designated by Mrs. Kennedy to 
approve 
the book in her 
be­ 
half. It 
was 
not 
the pub­ 
lisher’s 
fault 
that 
Mrs. 
Kennedy 
didn’t 
read 
the 
manuscript but authorized oth­ 
ers 
to 
correct it for 
her. 
Harper and Row will contend 
that all the 
requested 
re­ 
visions were made. 
The Kennedys 
showed 
no 
concern over the book until 
Look Magazine purchased se r­ 
ial 
rights for 
$650,000. Un­ 
der the contract Manchester 
signed over all but 
nominal 
royalty rights to the Kennedys 
for any charity of their choice. 
It was presumed the money 
would . 
be used to help con­ 
s tru c t the Kennedy 
Memorial 
Library. 
The only exception, not in­ 
cluded in the contract, 
was 
the serialization. And it 
was 
after Look Magazine made its 
big offer that Jacqueline Ken­ 
nedy began raising objections 
to the manuscript. 


CARNIVAL begins. 
Through 
January 
1, 
1967. 
El Paso, 
Tex. 
Sponsor: 
Southwestern 
Sun Carnival Assn. 
TURTLE 
DANCE. 
San 
Juan Pueblo, 
New 
Mexico. 


WHEN 
WE 
WERE A 
BOY 
the wage paid a person depended 
upon his ability and not upon 
his seniority nor his union. It 
was only natural for a clerk 
or an employee with a skill, to 
get a raise after a period 
of 
months or years of work, 
for 
he knew that the better job he 
did the more his employer would 
make, and the more likelihood 
of increased salary. From what 
we read and hear, ability is a 
minor 
requirement 
for 
in­ 
creased pay now. 
One of our 
friends who owns 
a 
daily 
newspaper in a neighboring city, 
had 
a machine operator who 
was 
most 
conscientious. He 
would work extra time when for 
some reason he hadn’t produced 
the type he thought he should 
in the regular working day. Or 
maybe he had been called 
to 


the telephone. This young man 
had the interests of his 
em­ 
ployers at heart and did all he 
could to set a lot of type and 
fill his job better than anyone 
else. 
One day our friend gave 
him a pay increase. 
Within a 
few days he had a strike 
on 
his hands, for the young man 
had no seniority, and the other 
operators expected the 
same 
wage the ambitious young man 
had been given. Our friend could 
not afford to raise everybody’s 
pay so he had to put back the 
deserving 
young 
man to the 
same level of those who worked 
to get in their hours, rather than 
to do their best. 
When 
we 
finished 
college, 
which was in 1917, 
and after 
we had been 
discharged from 
the service in 1919, 
we drew 
a salary of $20 a week plus a 
commission which made 
our 
total 
earning 
about $30 
a 
week. Doubtless we were 
the 
highest paid employeee he had. 
We had 
spent 
many 
years, 
at least 12, working in the of­ 
fice, so we were fairly well 
experienced. 
Today 
the 


Forgotten Court Records Dis­ 
close 
That 
Jim Hoffa Must 
Serve Prison Term s to 1967 
Washington, D.C.: - Jimmy 
Hoffa, the only man who ever 
parlayed 
a 
possible 
misde­ 
meanor into a positive felony, 
must serve a minimum of eight 
years and eight months in the 
federal pentitentiaries. 
This will keep him in vile 
durance until 1967 — despite 
the legal maneuvering of his 
private 
bar 
association 
(as 
many as 24 lawyers at one 
tim e) to get him free in time to 
capture the team sters 1971 na­ 
tional convention. 
A little research in the rec­ 
ords of the Chattanooga Federal 
Courthouse (which Hoffa’s stra­ 
tegists have not done) makes it 
self evident that soon he will 
become the forgotten man. 


It has been overlooked by 
his fast-tempered and heavily 
muscles woeful 
coterie 
that 
“ Jimmy” 
must 
serve three 
term s, not two. 
He was con­ 
vinced in the Chattanooga jury 
fixing trial on two of the five 
counts - the third and fifth. 
Then Judge Frank Wilson, 
about whom it is no cliche’ 
to say that he stands like a 
mighty oak atop a towering 
mountain 
overlooking 
less 
courageous jurists, sentenced 
Hoffa to two four-year te rm s-- 
not one eight-year stretch. 
Here, then, is the key to Hof­ 
fa’s future - and how it was 
thrown away. 
If Hoffa had to 
serve just one sentence, he 
might have had a chance for 
early release by the Board of 
Parole, which is a section of 
the Justice Dept. here. 


But Judge Wilson handed Hof­ 
fa two term s to run consecu­ 
tively. No parole board will re ­ 
lease a man during his first 
prison sentence if he has still 
another to seve. 
Thus the best “ Jimmy H.” 
can hope for is a reduction of 
sentence 
for 
good behavior. 
This would cut the first term 
to 32 months. 
Then he must 
start serving the second four- 
year- stint. 
Once again, this 
could be cut to 32 months. 
But there could be no parole. 
For, after serving this sec­ 
ond term, he will still face the 
five-year sentence handed him 
by a Chicago court for fraudu­ 
lent handling (along with other 
defendants) of some $25 million 
worth of loans from the Team­ 
sters 
Central States pension 
fund. 
Then only will he have a 
chance for parole. But he must 
first serve part of this five- 
year term. 
It cannot run con­ 
currently with the others. 
These 
are 
unconnected 


graduate 
of the 
School 
of 
Journalism, 
University 
of 
Missouri, 
most 
likely with­ 
out any experience outside of 
college, starts at $100 or $125 
a week. 
We know of at least 
one who started this year 
at 
above $150 a week. 
When conditions are prosper­ 
ous all over the country, and 
wages are very high, 
it 
is 
nearly impossible to hire help. 
In times of depression 
with 
wages at a minimum, there is a 
surplus of folks wanting jobs. 
-Edgar Blanton in the Shelbina 
Democrat 


HUNGARIAN 
REVOLT 
WAS 
NOT A FAILURE 
Strictly speaking, there was 
no such thing 
as 
the Hun­ 
garian Revolution. 
Webster identifies a revolu­ 
tion as “ a fundamental change 
in political 
organization, 
or 
in 
a government 
or 
con­ 
stitution; 
the 
overthrow 
or 
renunciation 
of 
one govern­ 
ment or 
ruler, and 
the sub­ 
stitution of another, 
by 
the 
governed.” 
What resulted from that great 
human 
convulsion which 
be­ 
gan 10 years ago on Oct. 
23 
was no fundamental change in 
political 
organization, 
and 
however different the govern­ 
ment of the Hungarians 
was 
afterwards, 
it was centainly 
not instituted by the governed. 
Yet this event was far more 
than an abortive 
revolt 
or 
uprising, a minor footnote in 
history. 
It was a 
terrific 
blow to Russian prestige 
and 
the cause of international com­ 
munism. 
The 
gunning 
down 
of Hungarians 
in the streets 
of 
Budapest by 
Soviet tanks 
gave the world 
unmistakable 
proof that 
Russian 
hege­ 
mony over its Eastern Euro­ 
pean satelites was based 
on 
one thing alone — naked force. 
Was it worth it? 
NEA correspondent 
Tom A. 
Cullen asked himself that ques­ 
tion when he visited 
Budapest 
this month. 
The answer 
he 
gives is a qualified yes. 
Superficially, 
he 
reports, 
life is 
better for 
the aver­ 
age Hungarian than it was at 


Inside Labor 
-B y Victor Riesel— 


the time of the revolt. There is 
better pay, more food, more 
luxuries, 
a 
little 
more 
freedom. 
Red army divisions may re­ 
main the ultimate source of 
Russian influence and control, 
but the peoples of the satellites 
have gained a measure of in­ 
dependence 
that is startling 
when looked back on 
over 10 
years. 
Historians may argue 
about 
how much 
the 
impact of the 
Hungarian revolution 
inspired 
these evolutionary changes tak­ 
ing place within the Communist 
bloc, 
or about what the West 
could or should have done dur­ 
ing those days when Hungary 
was in its agony and 
calling 
for aid. 
But no one 
can say 
that 
this cataclysmic 
event 
in 
history, 
this 
flaming up of 
the tiny 
fire of freedom that 
seem s to burn 
eternal 
and 
unquenchable 
in 
the 
human 
breast, was a revolution 
that 
utterly failed. 


The attractive cigar-smoking 
housewife 
said 
to her girl 
friend: “ I got started one night 
when George came home and 
found one burning in the 
ash 
tray.” 
* * * 


Fenelon: 
“Silence promotes 
the presence of God.” 
* * * 
Tacitus; “ Flatterers are the 
worst kind of enem ies.” 
* * * 
Pope; 
“Virtue is happiness 
below.” 
* * * 
Longfellow; 
“ The 
talent of 
success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well. 


Doc. Duncan Says 


shore is 
a fine 
How much did it 
Sally, 
this 
piggy roast, 
cost? 
29$ a pound. 
How did you find one so fresh? 
I sm ells of it. 
If the clerk 
won’t let me sm ell of it, I 
knows they something “ rotten 
in Denmark” and I walks out. 


An Editor's Outlook 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


crim es. 
They were com m it­ 
ted in 
different cities and in 
separate judicial districts — 
the jury tampering in the Sixth 
Circuit and the money tam per­ 
ing in the Seventh Circuit. 
These transgressions against 
the soul of a people and the 
ultimate security of some of 
his own followers are punish­ 
able in different prisons. So 
with time off for good behavior, 
the full 13 years he owes so­ 
ciety in general and some of 
those he’s pushed around in 
particular can at best be tele­ 
scoped into eight years and 
eight months - 1976. 
Jam es Riddle Hoffa will not 
be perm itted to hold a first 
mortgage over the vast Team­ 
sters federation. 
That m ort­ 
gage is in the person of the 
heir, Frank Fitzsimm ons, who 
hardly comes through the rec­ 
ord of the Senate rackets com­ 
mittee as one of 
nature’s - 
and labor’s —noble men. He will 
not be tolerated by the men of 
substance in the Team sters - 
of whom there are many. 
Nor are they of a mood to 
“ take their orders” from the 
“ Chicago 
crowd” 
of toughs 
who 
ran 
an emergency war 
council 
shortly after the Su­ 
prem e Court 
rejected Hoffa’s 
appeal and headed him towards 
his last mile. 
One man of stature inside the 
Team sters is the erudite and 
respected 
Rinar 
Mohn, only 
recently appointed to the Uni­ 
versity of California’s Board of 
Regents. 
He and most of his 
colleagues on the Team sters 
General Executive Board are 
expected to tell “ Fitz” to re ­ 
sign from the presidency after 
he automatically succeeds Hof­ 
fa. 
“ Fitz” does not have to 
take orders, either. 
But then 
he will have no power. And the 
Mohn group does have the power 
to bring charges against him and 
then call a national convention if 
he denies their majority author­ 
ity. 
All this is known to some lead­ 
ers of the hard-boiled Trucking 
Employers, Inc., which this col­ 
umn has been chronicling since 
it was launched secretly 
in 
1963. 
The truck fleet owners, 
who had their skull session here 
the other Tuesday, no longer are 
furtive, no longer receive mail 
at an anonymous post office box, 
no longer want to buckle down to 
a brass knuckle neurosis. 
They want a return tu normal­ 
cy. 
So do the Teamsters, regard­ 
less of what you hear. So does 
the labor movement. So does 
the nation. 
Nine years of a Hoffa4ess 
society should give everybody a 
chance to recover. 


FEEDING THE FIDDLERS 
THE ant labored all summer 
laying up food while the grass­ 
hopper 
fiddled. Came winter, 
and the ant ate while 
the 
grasshopper — shared his food. 
This could be the fable of the 
future. 
ON DECEMBER 9 some 600 
American 
businessmen gath­ 
ered in Washington under 
the 
auspices of the 
Chamber 
oi 
Commerce of the United States 
to consider 
whether a man 
should 
be paid regularly for 
doing nothing. 
While Adam Smith 
and Hor­ 
atio Alger revolved 
in their 
graves, a distinguished 
panel 
of five considered 
the mat­ 
ter with the utmost 
serious­ 
ness. British 
economist Rob­ 
ert Theobald, Prof. 
James 
Tobin of Yale 
and 
Prof. 
Milton Friedman of the Uni­ 
versity of Chicago voted Aye. 
Magazine 
columnist 
Henry 
Hazlltt 
and 
Rep. Thomas B. 
Curtin (R-Mo.) were more or 
le ss aghast. 
The three proponents of the 
pay-for-loafing 
scheme 
are 
not to be laughed 
off. 
They 
are all distinguished 
in mod­ 
ern 
economics. 
And their 
arguments are interesting. 
THE effort 
to maintain “ full 
employment ” (i.e., below four 
per cent) cannot be maintained 
they say, without heating up the 
economy 
to chronic inflation. 
Such inflation robs 
the sav­ 
ers, the pensioners and 
the 
diligent of the fruits of 
their 
labor. 
It would 
be 
far 
cheaper, 
they maintain, to make sub­ 
stantial 
federal 
payments 
to the ungifted, the unlucky or 
the plain lazy, 
either through 
a guaranteed 
annual 
income 
(Theobald) 
or a 
negative in­ 
come tax (Tobin and Friedman), 
than to try to put the economy 
under 
such 
a 
forced 
draft 
that employers would be glad 
to hire 
even the poor-deliv­ 
erers. 
Theobald is fearful that auto­ 
mation and cybernetics are on 
the threshold of 
really phas­ 
ing 
out 
low-skilled 
and 
repetitious 
jobs. 
He argues 
that it would 
be better J j if 
every citizen were guaranteed 
“ basic economic security” of, 
say, $1,000 a year for every 
adult 
and $600 a 
year for 
every child. 
He believes that 
only 
three per cent of 
any 
economic 
class 
are “ born 
bums” and that most of these 
who took the dole 
would find 
new 
and constructive inter­ 
ests 
to keep themselves oc­ 
cupied. He 
figures 
about 20 
million Americans 
would be 
in on the handout. 
TOBIN and Friedman dislike 
the 
flat giveaway. 
They also 
dislike our present 
welfare 
programs 
which, 
in Tobin’s 
words, “ perpetuate 
the condi­ 
tions they are intended to al­ 
leviate, and, worst of all, per­ 
petuate them from one gener­ 
ation to the next.” 
By 
reducing Welfare pay­ 
ments one 
dollar for every 
dollar earned, 
they argue, we 
have imposed a 100 per cent 
income tax on the poor which 
removes 
any possible honest 


incentive, and by offering aid- 
to-dependent 
children pay­ 
ments 
to those families 
de­ 
serted by the fathers we have 
encouraged fathers to go over 
the hill. 
In 
an effort to stop 
chiseling, we have turned loose 
a swarm of social policemen on 
the poor; and in the attempt to 
create the roaring prosperity 
required 
for 
“ full employ­ 
ment” we are caught up 
in 
wage- price 
escalations 
that 
will bring intolerable strikes 
and 
eventual 
government- 
fixed 
wages and prices. 
So 
there go 
free labor and free 
enterprise. 


THE cure? 
Not Theobald’s 
fixed dole, 
say Tobin 
and 
Friedman, but the negative in­ 
come tax that provides a solid 
floor but an adjustable ceil­ 
ing. 
Friedman suggests a 50 
per 
cent negative income tax 
for families earning less than 
$3,000 a year, but no 
sharp 
confiscation of earnings 
that 
would 
discourage job-seek- 
i ing and holding. 
He estimates the 
cost would 
be only $7 to $9 billion a year 
as against a present outlay over 
$5 
billion in direct 
assis­ 
tance, and he claims that the 
huge advantage any incumbent 
administration has through its 
ability to use relief both as a 
coercive 
club and a promis­ 
sory note would be eliminated 
when people 
could count 
on 
help, regardless. 


TO ALL this Henry Hazlitt re­ 
acts with scorn. He 
charges 
that 
giving people “ enough to 
live in dignity” is fine rhetoric, 
but the taxpayers will have no 
redress if the money is thrown 
away on liquor or the races and 
the starving children have to 
apply for charity as before. He 
sees no one working at the low- 
paid, unpleasant, smelly jobs, 
which are nevertheless neces­ 
sary, and he quotes William 
Vogt as saying that “ those who 
believe that men will want to 
work whether they have to or not 
seem 
to 
have led sheltered 
lives.” 
Hazlltt 
says 
the man 
who 
takes money for doing nothing is 
simply taking it from the man 
who makes it by doing som e­ 
thing, and that the burden any 
such 
scheme 
would put on 
productive workers has 
been 
grossly underestimated. 
CONGRESSMAN 
CURTIS 
claims that throwing money at 
the poor 
will only 
preserve 
“ poor ways,” and that social 
improvement 
and employ­ 
ability can only be 
assured 
through intensive education and 
training. 
* “ Any real remedy to chronic 
poverty,” he says, “ must 
be 
concerned 
with 
cultural 
change. This change is parti- 
change. This 
change is partic­ 
ularly 
required in 
urban 
quacy 
and 
an inability 
to 
cope with the environment are 
breeding grounds 
for a form 
of 
self-perpetuating poverty 
that could infect the rest of the 
population with a host of social 
ills.” 
The debate lasted five hours. 
And everyone went away very 
thoughtful. 
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Saturday, December 24, 1794, North Pole: Santa 
Claus leaves without his bag of toys, 
* * * 
POOR CHARLIE SAYS! 
Bill Moyers, presential press secretary, will 
be missed by President Lyndon B. Johnson if 
not by the American people. 
Some of the positions that he has taken in 
faithful representation of his chief haven’t met 
with universal approval. That is to be expected 
and it is one of the penalties of his position but 
there never has been any doubt about the ability 
or loyalty which Moyers brought to the office. 
Moyers has put meaning into the President’s 
press relations. 
His 
predecessors could not match his com­ 
petence partially because they were not on suf­ 
ficiently intimate terms with the President to 
effectively 
represent him 
or 
interpret his 
thoughts, words and deeds to the press. 
Johnson is not popular with the press and never 
will be. 
He is less than candid, completely political 
and so enormously thinned skinned that he is 
his own worst/enemy. 
While he has those inflexible qualities, Moyers 
operated at maximum effectiveness considering 
the shortcomings of the man he represented. He 
did it with the utmost loyalty and without a 
hint of betrayal. 
As a man, who served as a confidential ad­ 
visor and as a consultant on foreign policy, 
Moyer worked long hours, which involved more 
separation than companionship with his family. 
It is natural that he would become tired and 
desire to spend more time with his family. His 
financial needs are heavy. This, too, influenced 
his decision to leave. 
It is a pleasure to see a young man tackle a 
big job and make a success of it. Moyers fits 
this specification to a T. 
One measure of his worth is that he is beloved 
by the residents of his hometown of Marshall, 
Tex. 
It is a pleasure to welcome a young man of his 
ability to the ranks of newspaper publishers. 
More are needed. 
Moyers will discover that his opportunities to 
serve people as publisher of Long Island’s pros­ 
perous and challenging Newsday are great. We 
wish him well. 
* * * 


Overheard at the Coffee Table: 
“ If young 
people insist on tearing things down how about 
starting with those old campaign posters?” 
* * * 


THE DATE BOOK: 
Dec. 25, Christmas Day; 
Dec. 25, 1776 (190 years ago), George Washing­ 
ton led his troops a cross the Delaware River to 
attack Hessian troops at Trenton; Dec. 28,1846 
(120 years ago), Iowa became 29th State in Union; 
Dec. 28, 1856 (110 years ago), Woodrow Wilson, 
28th U.S. president, born; Dec. 29, 1851, (115 
years ago), First American YMCA organized at 
Boston; Dec. 31, New Years Eve. 
* * * 


WHICH IS THE GRA1 EST DANGER TO FEAR 
FOR OUR REPUBLIC? 
Inflation. 
* * * 


THERE IS NO NEWS TONIGHT 
’Tis the night before Christmas and from the 
neighboring church the grand hymn, “ ’Tis the 
Birthday of the King,” comes from the re­ 
hearsing choir and reaches the office of The 
Times with its sacred melody. 
There is no 
news tonight, for the story of the people today 
began while shepherds watched their flocks by 
night and the angelic chorus of “ Peaceon Earth, 
Good W ill To Men” made music for the years, 
and, happily for us, both rest beyond the in­ 
spiration of man, too pure for the touch of a 
word and too sacredly sweet for the point of a 
pen. 
There is no news tonight, for ’tis the throbbing 
of the heart and not the intellectual grandeur of 
the head upon the throne tomorrow. The future 
is guided by one golden thread which connects 
life to its loved ones gone before, while the past 
is linked to a thousand strings which vibrate as 
the harp and flood the soul with melody not new 
to any heart, yet uneard by any other. 
There is no news tonight, for the din and con­ 
fusion of the noisy world beyond is lost in the 
tumult which recollection recalls and upon which 
reminiscences ride to the guarded doors of the 
heart. 
There is no news tonight, for the fancied scenes 
of the future and of toil and endeavor are clouded 
by the brilliant floods of the past, which pours 
its light upon the pictured gallery which Time has 
hung upon the sainted walls of memory. 
There is no news tonight, for this is the only 
day of the year, when the bugle call of duty is 
lost in the discordant notes of the tin horn in the 
hands of the boy; lost in the labor of love as 
the altar is built in our homes and lost, in the 
laughter of Joy as he gilds the shrine for the 
passing of the holy day. 
’Tis the mistletoe, the evergreen and the holly 
banners are 
hung above the people today, and 
while the flag of the country floats dearest for 
such days, there is no news tonight for ’tis the 
Birthday of the King. 
- Commerial Appeal 
* * * 


The Cole riel Said: “ Wise mother nature didn’t 
make us perfect, so she did the next best thing - 
She made us blind to our faults!” 


The warm congratulation of Sikeston resi­ 
dents go to Nevada in western Missouri where 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com­ 
pany of St. Paul, will build a reflective materials 
manufacturing plant. 
This is a great feather in Nevada’s cap. 
The 3M Company is one of the nation’s largest 
and best managed corporations, a position at­ 
tained through broad diversification and em­ 
phasis on research to produce new products. 
Any American community would be fortunate 
to have 3M people as citizens and neighbors. 
Great honor was paid Sikeston in being one of 
three cities given final consideration as a lo­ 
cation for the new plant. 
McMinnville, Tenn., was the third. 
Since Sikeston wasn’t chosen it is a source of 
pride that the facility will be built in Missouri. 
That is our state’s good fortune. 
The location in Missouri hinges on Nevada’s 
approval of a $20 million revenue bond issue 
to finance the plant building. 
This is a mere formality. Nevada would have 
to take flight from reason to turn it down. 
Now that the site has been selected Sikeston 
might profitably examine Nevada’s presentation 
and carefully look into the reason given for the 
company’s decision to locate there. 
Don J. 
Douglas, vice president of 3M’s re­ 
flective products division, said that Sikeston 
was not chosen because the plant could be built 
faster in Nevada. 
If any human factors are involved -in slower 
construction here they should be investigated 
thoroughly with a goal of correcting them be­ 
fore another inviting industrial prospect con­ 
siders locating here. 
There may have been other factors involved 
in the decision to go to Nevada. Sikeston peo­ 
ple should learn what they are. 
None of these observations are made to pro­ 
duce an argument, to detract from or to dispute 
the wisdom of the 3M decision. 
Sikeston is honored to be included among the 
final three but it should strive to be first next 
time. 
The effort to attract industry is highly com­ 
petitive and a severe test for any community. 
Sikeston has much to offer but if it is in any 
respect deficient its citizens should 
learn of 
it and begin work at once to overcome it. 
In the long run it is not enough merely to try 
harder or be content to be number two in the 
search for industry. 
To score a city must be number one. 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966 


TOMORROW 
DEC. 25 - SUNDAY 
CHRISTMAS DAY. Celebrated 
throughout the 
United States, 
its 
territories and the rest 
of the Christian World. 
COMMEMORATION 
OF 
WASHINGTON’S 
CROSSING 
THE 
DELAWARE. 
Washing­ 
ton’s 
Crossing 
State 
Park, 
Bucks County, Pa. 
DEC. 26 - MONDAY 
BOXING DAY. 
United 
Kingdom, 
Australia, 
some 
Canadian 
provinces, Poland. 
Day for gift exchange. 
SECOND CHRISTMAS. Marks 
beginning of 
two-week long 
celebration. 
Celebrated 
in 
South 
Carolina 
and 
the 
Virgin Islands. 
SOUTHWESTERN 
SUN 


Washington Merry - Go - Round 


. — By Drew Pearson 
1 


WASHINGTON -- Jackie Ken- 
nedy's controversy over 
the 
Manchester book discloses one 
of the 
little • known aspects 
of her life. 
The public knew Jackie 
as 
the most glamorous First Lady 
ever to occupy the White House- 
beautiful, charming, vivacious, 
evoking the cheers 
of Vienna 
and the 
plaudits of Paris and, 
with it all, demure. 
But Jackie also had a 
will 
of her own. At tim es she could 
be 
imperious. She had 
ex­ 
perienced some stormy scenes 
with her late husband which 
perhaps contributed to 
this. 
Twice 
before he 
became 
President 
she left him. And 
after 
he 
became 
President 
love 
did 
not always 
follow 
a 
serene 
path in the 
White 
House. Memory and rem orse 
obviously 
flooded 
Jackie's 
mil 
as the head of her dead 
hu^uand lay in 
her lap after 
t' 
tragedy of Dallas; and some 
of it poured 
out to William 
Manchester during 
IO hours 
of 
taping 
Jackie's 
story. 
Some of the bitterness toward 
the Vice President from Texas 
who had urged her husband to 
go to Dallas also came out dur­ 
ing 
the tense hours after the 
assassination. And one inci­ 
dent in the book relates to a 
conversation 
in Fort 
Worth 
when 
the raised voices 
of 
LBJ 
and JFK could be heard 
from 
behind 
closed 
doors 
arguing over Texas politics. 
Afterward, Jackie 
quotes the 
late President as telling her 
that he didn't believe Lyndon; 
that 
if Lyndon told you erne 
thing he meant another. 
These 
are some of the pas­ 
sages Mrs. Kennedy 
wants 
suppressed. 
Incidentally the book also re­ 
ports that Bobby Kennedy, con­ 
sulted 
by his brother before 
making 
the trip to Dallas, 
Joined 
Vice President John­ 
son in recommending that 
the 
KO. 
REMORSEFUL MEMORIES 
Jackie 
com m issioned Man* 
chester to write the book •• or 
as 
she expressed it, "hired" 
him •• in February 1964, three 
months after the assassination, 
when she was still rem orse­ 
ful about 
herself, still bitter 
toward 
the Johnsons. 
Some of the rem orse creeps 
into a 
remark she made 
to 
Manchester that she 
and her 
husband 
could not spend 
the 
last 
night together 
in 
the 
hotel room in Fort Worth be­ 
cause of 
m attress conditions, 
a 
reference which she wants 
censored. There is also a let­ 
ter 
she wrote 
her husband 
from Greece — one 
of 
the 
trips 
she took 
to get away 
from the 
White 
House — in 
which she says, "I m iss you 
and I hope you 
m iss m e." 
Those who knew the Ken- 
nedys will say Jackie 
should 
not 
be rem orseful over leav­ 
ing her husband on occasion. 
Once wad shortly after tile in­ 
auguration when she took 
the 
children off to Middleburg, Va. 
Tile longest separation was in 


1956 
when Kennedy, after his 
A llure 
to 
get the Vice 
Presidential 
nomination 
on 
the 
Adlai 
Stevenson ticket, 
went to see his fisher on the 
French Riviera. 
Jackie 
was pregnant at the 
tim e, and had 
a m iscarriage 
while her husband 
was away. 
For a long time she wouldn't 
listen to his overtures 
for a 
reconciliation. I talked 
to 
Kennedy, then a senator, about 
this. He blamed him self for the 
estrangement. 
But living in Georgetown aft­ 
er the assassination, with the 
street 
in front of her house 
Jammed 
wjth 
tourists, 
and 
photographers 
lying 
in wait 
when she dined at the Jockey 
Club 
with Marion Brando, 
Jackie 
continued 
rem orseful 
and bitter. 
This was why she moved to 
New York. There in a city of 
8,000,000 she could have more 
privacy; there she regained her 
composure 
and perspective. 
MEMORIES ONCE AGAIN 
But today litigation over the 
Manchester book lias reversed 
all this. Once again the public 
spotlight 
is on Jackie. Once 
again her 
m em ories go back 
to the 
tragedy of Dallas 
and 
the 
days 
before and 
after. 
I doubt whether 
those days 
before 
were any more stormy 
with John F. Kennedy than with 
most married couples. Jackie 
did not at first 
want him 
to 
run for 
President and 
she 
entered the 
White 
House 
with some reluctance. But once 
she got there she loved it. 
Her refurbishing of the White 
House and her 
rummaging 
around the 
attic for old furni­ 
ture 
made 
her 
famous 
as 
an amateur 
historian. Her 
husband 
was enthusiastic. He 
was very proud of Jackie. I 
remember his telling me how 
much he liked 
a column 
in 
which I described 
the 
way 
Jackie 
delivered 
a speech in 
Venezuela in Spanish 
and how 
the crowds which once 
booed 
Nixon had cheered her in the 
streets. 
But though Jackie did a great 
Job 
as First Lady, she also 
did what she wanted to do. She 
called the tunes, not her hus­ 
band. When 
she 
wanted 
to 
fly a 
stallion from Pakis­ 
tan 
by 
air force plane, she 
did 
It - something the John­ 
sons would catch heil 
for to­ 
day. 
And when she 
accepted a 
$100,000 diamond, em erald and 
ruby necklace from the P resi­ 
dent of Pakistan, she 
re­ 
sented 
press 
comment that 
Mrs. Roosevelt had given 
a 
Jewelry gift from the President 
of Brazil to a museum. 
And when the President 
of 
Ecuador arrived in Washington 
with his 
wife at the 
official 
invitation of President Kenne. 
dy and was told Mrs. Kennedy 
could not be present 
because 
of ill flU 
it did not help UJS.- 
Latin American relations’’.hen 
he saw front • page photos of 
Jackie water - skiing 
at 
Cape Cod. 


Yes, Jackie Kennedy 
was a 
glamorous, charming and very 
effective First Lady. But she 
was the 
FIRST LADY, and no 
one, not even her 
husband, 
could 
tell her what to do when 
she didn't want to do it. 
You have to know this 
to 
understand 
why Mrs. 
Ken­ 
edy, a 
widow 
who 
has 
shunned public 
attention and 
wanted to live quietly with her 
children, is now willing to have 
all her m emories revived and 
the 
public's 
attention 
re­ 
kindled by attempting 
to sup­ 
press a book which she initiated 
and which probably gives 
a 
fiiiriy 
accurate portrayal of 
a 
tragic event in the history 
of the nation. 


MANUSCRIPT WENT TO 
ROBERT KENNEDY 
The 
publisher 
of William 
Manchester's 
controversial 
book on the late President Ken­ 
nedy's assassination has docu­ 
mentary evidence that the manu­ 
script 
not only was submitted 
to Sen. Robert Kennedy, D-N.Y., 
for approval but that 
Severn 
corrections were made. 
Though Kennedy has claimed 
he 
never saw 
the 
manu­ 
script, 
Harper 
and 
Row, 
the publisher, has a signed re­ 
ceipt that 116 galleys were de­ 
livered 
to Kennedy's 
apart­ 
ment on August 
16. The pre­ 
vious day 
60 galleys had been 
dispatched to the Kennedy apart­ 
ment but never 
arrived. A 
frantic search for the m issing 
galleys turned them up under 
the mail boy's 
desk where he 
had laid them aside overnight. 
He was fired for his failure to 
deliver 
them. In 
their place 
the 116 
galleys 
were 
de­ 
livered and a 
receipt 
was 
given for them. 
On the 
day of 
their ar­ 
rival, Kennedy called in 
a 
group of literary 
friends to 
review 
the manuscript. They 
made 
corrections on the pages 
4, 
48, 
and 80 and 
the pub­ 
lisher made the 
requested 
revisions. 
Sen. Kennedy 
had 
been 
designated by Mrs. Kennedy to 
approve 
the book in her 
be­ 
half. It 
was 
not 
the pub­ 
lisher's 
fault 
that 
Mrs. 
Kennedy 
didn't 
read 
the 
manuscript but authorized oth­ 
ers 
to 
correct it for 
her. 
Harper and Row will contend 
that all the 
requested 
re­ 
visions were made. 
The Kennedys 
showed 
no 
concern over the book until 
Look Magazine ixirchased ser­ 
ial 
rights for 
$650,000. Un­ 
der the contract Manchester 
signed over all but 
nominal 
royalty rights to the Kennedys 
for any charity of their choice. 
It was presumed the money 
would . 
be used to help con­ 
stru ct the Kennedy 
Memorial 
Library. 
The only exception, not in­ 
cluded in the contract, 
was 
the serialization. And it 
was 
after Look Magazine made its 
big offer that Jacqueline Ken­ 
nedy began raising objections 
to the manuscript. 


CARNIVAL begins. 
Through 
January 
I, 
1967. 
El Paso, 
Tex. 
Sponsor: 
Southwestern 
Sun Carnival Assn. 
TURTLE 
DANCE. 
San 
Juan Pueblo, 
New 
Mexico. 
* * * 


WHEN 
WE 
WERE A 
BOY 
the wage paid a person depended 
upon his ability and not upon 
his seniority nor his union. It 
was only natural for a clerk 
or an employee with a skill, to 
get a raise after a period 
of 
months or years of work, 
for 
he knew that the better job he 
did the more his employer would 
make, and the more likelihood 
of increased salary. From what 
we read and hear, ability is a 
minor 
requirement 
for 
in­ 
creased pay now. 
One of our 
friends who owns 
a 
dally 
newspaper In a neighboring city, 
had 
a machine operator who 
was 
most 
conscientious. He 
would work extra time when for 
some reason he hadn’t produced 
the type he thought he should 
in the regular working day, Or 
maybe he had been called 
to 


the telephone. This young man 
had the interests of his 
em­ 
ployers at heart and did all he 
could to set a lot of type and 
fill his job better than anyone 
e lse . 
One day our friend gave 
him a pay increase. 
Within a 
few days he had a strike 
on 
his hands, for the young man 
had no seniority, and the other 
operators expected the 
same 
wage the ambitious young man 
had been given. Our friend could 
not afford to raise everybody’s 
pay so he had to put back the 
deserving 
young 
man to the 
same level of those who worked 
to get in their hours, rather than 
to do their best. 
W M 
we 
finished 
college, 
which was in 1917, 
and after 
we had been 
discharged from 
the service in 1919, 
we drew 
a salary of $20 a week plus a 
com m ission which made 
our 
total 
earning 
about $30 
a 
week. 
Doubtless we were 
the 
highest paid employeee he had. 
We had 
spent 
many 
years, 
at least 12, working In the of­ 
fice, so we were fairly well 
experienced. 
Today 
the 


graduate 
of 
the 
School 
of 
Journalism, 
University 
of 
M issouri, 
most 
likely with­ 
out any experience outside of 
college, starts at $100 or $125 
a week. 
We know of at least 
one who started this year 
at 
above $150 a week. 
When conditions are prosper­ 
ous all over the country, 
and 
wages are very high, 
it 
is 
nearly impossible to hire help. 
In tim es of depression 
with 
wages at a minimum, there Is a 
surplus of folks wanting jobs. 
-Edgar Blanton in the Shelbina 
Democrat 
* * * 


HUNGARIAN 
REVOLT 
WAS 
NOT A FAILURE 
Strictly speaking, there was 
no such thing 
as 
the Hun­ 
garian Revolution. 
Webster identifies a revolu­ 
tion as “ a fundamental change 
in political 
organization, 
or 
in 
a government 
or 
con­ 
stitution; 
the 
overthrow 
or 
renunciation 
of 
one govern­ 
ment or 
ruler, and 
the sub­ 
stitution of another, 
by 
the 
governed.” 
What resulted from that great 
human 
convulsion which 
be­ 
gan IO years ago on Oct. 
23 
was no fundamental change in 
political 
organization, 
and 
however different the govern­ 
ment of the Hungarians 
was 
afterwards, 
it was centainly 
not instituted by the governed. 
Yet this event was far more 
than an abortive 
revolt 
or 
uprising, a minor footnote In 
history. 
It was a 
terrific 
blow to Russian prestige 
and 
the cause of international com ­ 
munism. 
The 
gunning 
down 
of Hungarians 
in the streets 
of 
Budapest by 
Soviet tanks 
gave the world 
unmistakable 
proof that 
Russian 
hege­ 
mony over its Eastern Euro­ 
pean satelltes was based 
on 
one thing alone — naked force. 
Was it worth it? 
NEA correspondent 
Tom A. 
Cullen asked him self that ques­ 
tion when he visited 
Budapest 
this month. 
The answer 
he 
gives is a qualified yes. 
Superficially, 
he 
reports, 
life Is 
better for 
the aver­ 
age Hungarian than it was at 


Inside Labor 
-B y Victor Riesel— 
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Forgotten Court Records Dis­ 
close 
That 
Jim 
11 of ti Must 
Serve Prison Term s to 1967 
Washington, D .C j - Jimmy 
Hoffa, the only man who ever 
parlayed 
a 
possible 
misde­ 
meanor Into a positive felony, 
must serve a minimum of eight 
years and eight months in the 
federal pentitentiarles. 
This will keep him in vile 
durance until 1967 — despite 
the legal maneuvering of his 
private 
bar 
association 
(as 
many as 24 lawyers at one 
tim e) to get him free in time to 
capture the team sters 1971 na­ 
tional convention. 
A little research in the rec­ 
ords of the Chattanooga Federal 
Courthouse (which Hoffa’s stra­ 
tegists have not done) makes it 
self evident that soon he will 
become the forgotten man. 


It has been overlooked by 
his fast-tempered and heavily 
m uscles woeful 
coterie 
that 
"Jimmy" 
must 
serve three 
term s, not two. 
He was con­ 
vected in the Chattanooga jury 
fixing trull on two of the five 
counts 
- the third and fifth. 
Then Judge 
Frank Wilson 
about whom it is no cliche 
to say that he stands like a 
mighty oak atop a towering 
mountain 
overlooking 
less 
courageous jurists, sentenced 
Hoffa to two four-year term s— 
not one eight-year stretch. 
Here, then, is the key to Hof- 
fci's future — and how it was 
thrown away, 
lf Hoffa had to 
serve just one sentence, he 
might have had a d un ce for 
early release by the Board of 
Parole, which is a section of 
the Justice Dept. here. 


But Judge Wilson landed Hof­ 
fa two term s to run consecu­ 
tively. No parole board will re­ 
lease a man during his first 
prison sentence lf he has still 
another to seve. 
Thus the best "Jimmy ii." 
can hope for Is a reduction of 
sentence 
for 
good b elab or. 
This would cut the first term 
to 32 months. 
Then he must 
start serving the second four- 
year- stint. 
Once again, this 
could be cut to 32 months. 
But there could be no parole.• 
For, after serving this sec­ 
ond term, he will still face the 
five-year sentence handed him 
by a Chicago court for fraudu­ 
lent handling (along with other 
defendants) of some $25 million 
worth of loans from the Team­ 
sters 
Central States pension 
fund. 
Then only will 
he have a 
cha nos fur parole. But tie must 
first serve part of this five- 
year term. 
It cannot run con­ 
currently with the others. 
These 
are 
unconnected 


the time of the revolt. There is 
better pay, 
more food, more 
luxuries, 
a 
little 
more 
freedom. 
Red army divisions may re­ 
main 
the ultimate 
source of 
Russian influence and control 
but the peoples of the satellites 
have gained a measure of in­ 
dependence 
that is startling 
when looked back on 
over lo 
years. 
Historians may argue 
about 
how much 
the 
impact of the 
Hungarian revolution 
inspired 
these evolutionary changes tak­ 
ing place within the Communist 
bloc, 
or about what the West 
could or should have done dur­ 
ing those days when Hungary 
was in its agony and 
calling 
for aid. 
But no one 
can say 
that 
this cataclysm ic 
event 
in 
history, 
this 
flaming up 
of 
the tiny 
fire of freedom that 
seem s to burn 
eternal 
and 
unquenchable 
in 
the 
human 
breast, was a revolution 
that 
utterly failed. 


The attractive cigar-smoking 
housewife 
said 
to her girl 
friend: “ I got started one night 
when George came home and 
found one burning in the 
ash 
tray.” 
* * * 


Fenelon; 
“ Silence promotes 
the presence of God.” 
* * * 
Tacitus; “ Flatterers are the 
worst kind of enem ies.” 
* * * 
Pope; 
“ Virtue is happiness 
below.” 
* * * 
Longfellow; 
“ The 
talent of 
success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well. 
Doc. Duncan Says 


shore is 
a fine 
How much did it 
Sally, 
this 
piggy roast, 
cost? 
29$ a pound. 
How did you find one so fresh? 
I sm ells of it. 
If the clerk 
won’t let 
me sm ell of it, I 
knows they something “ rotten 
in Denmark" and I walks out. 


An Editor's Outlook 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


crim es. 
They were com m it­ 
ted In 
different cities and In 
separate judicial districts - 
the jury tampering In the Sixth 
Circuit and the money tamper­ 
ing in the Seventh Circuit. 
These transgressions against 
the soul of a people and the 
ultimate security of some of 
his own followers are punish­ 
able in different prisons. So 
with tim e off for good behavior, 
the full 13 years he owes so­ 
ciety in general and some of 
those he's pushed around in 
particular can at best be tele­ 
scoped into eight years and 
eight months - 1976. 
Jam es Riddle Hoffii will not 
be permitted to hold a first 
mortgage over the vast Team­ 
sters federation. 
That mort­ 
gage is in the person of the 
heir, Frank Fitzsimm ons, who 
hardly com es through the rec­ 
ord of the Senate rackets com ­ 
m ittee as one of 
nature’s - 
and labor's —noble men. He will 
not be tolerated by the men of 
substance In the Team sters - 
of whom there are many. 
Nor are they of a mood to 
"take their orders" from the 
"Chicago 
crowd" 
of toughs 
who 
ran 
an emergency war 
council 
shortly after the Su­ 
preme Court 
rejected Hoffa's 
appeal and headed him towards 
his last m ile. 
One man of stature inside the 
Team sters is the erudite and 
respected 
Rltur 
Mohn, only 
recently appointed to the Uni­ 
versity of California's Boa rd of 
Regents. 
He and most of his 
colleagues on the Teamsters 
General Executive Board are 
e x a c ted to tell "Fitz" to re­ 
sign from the presidency after 
he automatically succeeds Hof- 
Cl. 
"F itz" does not have to 
take orders, either. 
But then 
he will have no power. And the 
Mohn group does have the power 
to bring charges against him and 
then call a national convention if 
he denies their majority author­ 
ity. 
All this is known to some lead­ 
ers of the hard-boiled Trucking 
Employers, Inc., which this col­ 
umn has been chronicling since 
it was launched secretly 
in 
1963. 
The truck fleet owners, 
who tad their skull session here 
the other Tuesday, no longer are 
furtive, no longer receive mail 
at an anonymous post office box, 
no longer want to buckle down to 
■i brass knuckle neurosis. 
They want a return to normal­ 
cy. 
So do the Team sters, regard­ 
le ss of wtiat you tiear. So does 
the labor movement. 
So does 
the ration. 
Nine years of a HoffaJess 
society should give everybody a 
chance to recover. 


FEEDING THE FIDDLERS 
THE ant labored all summer 
laying up food while the g ra ss­ 
hopper 
fiddled. Came winter, 
and the ant ate while 
the 
grasshopper — shared his food. 
This could be the fable of the 
future. 
ON DECEMBER 9 some 600 
Am erican 
businessmen gath­ 
ered in Washington under 
the 
auspices of the 
Chamber 
oi 
Comm erce of the United States 
to consider 
whether a man 
should 
be paid regularly for 
doing nothing. 
While Adam Smith 
and Hor­ 
atio Alger revolved 
In their 
graves, a distinguished 
panel 
of five considered 
the mat­ 
ter with the utmost 
seriou s­ 
n ess. British 
economist Rob­ 
ert 
TTieobald, 
Prof. 
Jam es 
Tobin of Yale 
and 
Prof. 
Milton Friedman of the Uni­ 
versity of Chicago voted Aye. 
Magazine 
columnist 
Henry 
Hazlitt 
and 
Rep. Thomas B. 
Curtin (R-M o.) were more or 
le s s aghast. 
The three proponents of the 
pay-for-loafing 
scheme 
are 
not to be laughed 
off. 
They 
are all distinguished 
in mod­ 
ern 
econom ics. 
And their 
arguments are interesting. 
THE effort 
to maintain “ full 
employment ” (I.e., below four 
per cent) cannot be maintained 
they say, without heating up the 
economy 
to chronic inflation. 
Such inflation robs 
the sav­ 
e r s, the pensioners and 
the 
diligent of the fruits of 
their 
labor. 
It would 
be 
far 
cheaper, 
they 
maintain, to make sub­ 
stantial 
federal 
payments 
to the ungifted, the unlucky or 
the plain lazy, 
either through 
a guaranteed 
annual 
income 
(Theobald) 
or a 
negative in­ 
com e tax (Tobin and Friedman), 
than to try to put the economy 
under 
such 
a 
forced 
draft 
that em ployers would be glad 
to hire 
even the poor-deliv­ 
erers. 
‘ Theobald is fearful that auto­ 
mation and cybernetics are on 
the threshold of 
really phas­ 
ing 
out 
low-skilled 
and 
repetitious 
jobs. 
He argues 
that it would 
be better 
t lf 
every citizen were guaranteed 
“ basic economic security" of, 
say, $1,000 a year for every 
adult 
and $600 a 
year for 
every child. 
He believes that 
only 
three per cent of 
any 
econom ic 
class 
are “ bom 
bums” and that most of those 
who took the dole 
would find 
new 
and constructive inter­ 
e sts 
to keep them selves oc­ 
cupied. He 
figures 
about 20 
million Americans 
would be 
in on the handout. 
TOBIN and Friedman dislike 
tile 
flat giveaway. 
They also 
dislike our present 
welfare 
program s 
which, 
in Tobin’s 
words, “ perpetuate 
the condi­ 
tions they are intended to a l­ 
leviate, and, worst of all, per­ 
petuate them from one gener­ 
ation to the next.” 
By 
reducing Welfare pay­ 
ments one 
dollar for 
every 
dollar earned, 
they argue, we 
have imposed a IOO per cent 
income tax on the poor which 
rem oves 
any possible honest 


Incentive, and by offering aid- 
to-dependent 
children pay- | 
ments 
to those fam ilies 
de­ 
serted by the fathers we have 
encouraged fathers to go over 
the hill. 
In 
an effort to stop 
chiseling, we have turned loose 
a swarm of social policemen on 
the poor; and in the attempt to 
create the roaring prosperity 
required 
for 
“ full employ­ 
ment” we are caught up 
in 
wage- price 
escalations 
that 
will bring intolerable strikes 
and 
eventual 
government - 
fixed 
wages and prices. 
So 
there go 
free labor and free 
enterprise. 


THE cure? 
Not Theobald’s 
fixed 
dole, 
say Tobin 
and 
Friedman, but the negative in­ 
come tax that provides a solid 
floor but an adjustable ceil­ 
ing. 
Friedman suggests a 50 
per 
cent negative income tax 
for fam ilies earning le ss than 
$3,000 a year, but no 
sharp 
confiscation of earnings 
that 
would 
discourage Job-seek- 
i lng and holding. 
He estim ates the 
cost would 
be only $7 to $9 billion a year 
as against a present outlay over 
$5 
billion In direct 
a ssis­ 
tance, and he claim s that the 
huge advantage any incumbent 
administration has through its 
ability to use relief both as a 
coercive 
club and a prom is­ 
sory note would be eliminated 
when people 
cixiid count 
on 
help, regardless. 


TO ALL this Henry Hazlitt re­ 
acts with scorn. He 
charges 
that 
giving people “ enough to 
live in dignity” is fine rhetoric, 
but the taxpayers will have no 
redress lf the money is thrown 
away on liquor or the races and 
the 
starving children have to 
apply for charity as before. He 
se es no one working at the low- 
paid, unpleasant, 
sm elly jobs, 
which are nevertheless neces­ 
sary, and he quotes William 
Vogt as saying that “ those who 
believe that men will want to 
work whether they have to or not 
3eem 
to 
have led sheltered 
liv e s.” 
Hazlitt 
says 
the man 
who 
takes money for doing nothing is 
sim ply taking it from the man 
who makes it by doing som e­ 
thing, and that the burden any 
such 
scheme 
would put on 
productive workers has 
been 
grossly underestimated. 
CONGRESSMAN 
CURTIS 
claim s that throwing money at 
the poor 
will only 
preserve 
“ poor ways,” and that social 
Improvement 
and 
em ploy­ 
ability can only be 
assured 
through intensive education and 
training. 
* “ Any real remedy to chronic 
poverty,” he says, “ must 
be 
concerned 
with 
cultural 
change. This change 
is part I- 
change. This 
change is partic­ 
ularly 
required in 
urban 
quacy 
and 
an inability 
to 
cope with the environment are 
breeding grounds 
for a form 
of 
self-perpetuating 
poverty 
that could infect the rest of the 
population with a host of social 
H is.” 
The debate lasted five hours. 
And everyone went away very 
thoughtful. 


emeriti 
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Miss Jo Ellen Ledbetter Is 
Bride of Monroe Brooks 


CHARLESTON .. Miss Jo El­ 
len Ledbetter, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Ledbetter and 
John Monroe Brooks, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Billie W. Salyer 
of Anniston were m arried Sun­ 
day 
at 
4 p.m. at the First 
Baptist church 
with Rev. Lee 
J. True of Vanduser, uncle 
of the bride and Rev. H. W. 
Chaney, pastor of the church 
officiating. 
A program of nuptial music 
was played by Mrs. Roy Bess 
who accompanied Mrs. H„ W. 
Chaney who sang “ Oh Those 
Endearing 
Young C harm s,'' 
“ Whither Thou Goest” and for 
the benediction, as the young 
couple knelt on the prie dieu 
“ The Wedding P rayer." 


A large arrangem ent of pink 
gladioli was the central deco­ 
ration within the sanctuary and 
this was flanked 
on each side 
by a tall candelabra, holding 
seven pink candles. In the rear 
along the 
choir rail draped 
in cloth of gold were 
green 
magnolia leaves. In front of the 
sanctuary was the white satin 
prie dieu. Pink bows marked 
the seats of the white carpeted 
bridal 
aisle, down which the 
bride walked 
with her father 
who gave her in m arriage. 
The bride wore a 
formal 
wedding gown of white Chan­ 
tilly lace over taffeta, fash­ 
ioned with a scalloped neck­ 
line, edged in lace, ending in 
a deep V in the back. The long 
sleeves came to 
calla points 
over the hands. 
The 
whole 
dress was appllqued with lace, 
seed pearls 
and rhinestones. 
She wore an elbow length veil 
of illusion, pouffed from a satin 
pillbox, encrusted with pearls 
and 
rhinestones. 
Her 
only 
jewelry 
was a gold necklace 
with a pearl pendant, a gift from 
the groom She carried a white 
Bible topped with a white o r­ 
chid and spray of greenery, 
which the bride will plant later. 
Her Bible was a gift from the 
groom 's grandmother, 
Mrs. 
Rosie 
Phillips of Dade City 
Fla. Stream ers fell from fhe 
Bible. As the bride and 
her 
father neared the altar, 
she 
stopped and presented 
he>- 


mother with a long stemmed 
red rose. 
The bride was preceded down 
the 
aisle 
by Misses Debbie 
Smith, Susan Walker 
and 
Stella Sindle, Miss Jonna Kay 
Donaldson, cousin of the bride, 
who served as junior brides­ 
maid; Miss Barbara Brooks of 
Anniston, sister of the groom, 
who served as maid of honor 
and 
the 
flower 
girl, Janet 
Kay Smith. 
The 
honor 
attendant wore 
p a l e pink peau 
de soie, 
fashioned 
with round 
neck­ 
line, 
short 
sleeves, empire 
waistline 
tied with dark pink 
velvet ribbon, with bow tied in 
front. The skirt fell to floor 
length. Her 
slippers were of 
matching 
shade. The maids 
wore 
gowns of a deeper shade 
of pink fashioned like that of 
the 
honor attendant and the 
junior bridesm aid wore 
a 
gown of deep rose. They wore 
as headdresses 
circlets 
of 
pink velvet ribbon with bows in 
the 
back and pink tulle veils. 
All wore 
short 
gloves 
and 
pearls, a gift of the bride. They 
carried poinsettias with green­ 
ery, tied with pink velvet rib­ 
bon. The flower girl wore 
a 
floor-lengtti gown of white peau 
de soie styled like those of the 
maids, trim m ed 
in pale pink 
velvet ribbon. She carried 
a 
white basket trimmed 
in pink 
with pink rose petals which 
she scattered in the path of the 
bride. 
All the attendants'gowns were 
designed 
by Mrs. Claude 
Sasseen. 
Jonn Slaughter of Charles­ 
ton served as best man. Head 
usher was Stephen Ledbetter, 
brother of the bride. Other ush­ 
ers 
were 
Billie G. Salyer, 
brother of the groom, 
Steve 
McEntyre 
and Page 
David 
Ledbetter, brother of the bride. 
Terry and Dale True, 
the 
bride's cousins, 
were candle- 
lighters. Timmy 
Kuykendall, 
the bride's cousin, was 
the 
ringbearer. All the men wore 
dark ,su ifs with the exception 
of the groom 
who was in full 
dress Army uniform. The ring 
bearer wore dark 
pants 
and 
white coat. Each man wore a 


white carnation boutonniere. 
The bride's mother wore 
a 
deep pink, three piece suit with 
white blouse, a white satin hat 
and dark beige accessories and 
white gloves. The bridegroom's 
mother 
wore 
white 
silver 
thread two piece suit, white fur 
hat, white gloves and black ac­ 
cessories. Each mother wore a 
corsage of deep pink 
carna­ 
tions. 


A reception was held in the 
church dining hall. Miss Vicki 
Smith presided at the 
guest 
register table, which was over­ 
laid with a white cutwork cloth 
and held a white burning anni­ 
versary candle, a gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. William Knight. 
In the receiving line with the 
bridal party were the bride's 
grandmother, 
Mrs. 
Harry 
Brewer 
who wore a gray and 
white wool dress, a blue velvet 
hat, 
black accessories 
and 
her other grandmother, M rs. 
Lulu Groves, who wore 
blue 
silk and 
black accessories. 
Each grandmother wore a cor­ 
sage 
of peppermint 
striped 
pink carnations. 


Ten pink candles in 
silver 
candles 
flanked the 
siues of 
the three . tiered wedding cake 
which 
centered 
the bride's 
table, overlaid with a pink lin­ 
en cloth. The 
cake 
was en­ 
circled with white daisies 
and 
fern. 
Miss Linda Groves and Miss 
Carolyn Medlock, the bride's 
cousin, served the 
punch and 
Miss Janet Thurnbrough, Mary 
Alice Slaughter and Florence 
Loflin served cake, mints and 
nuts. 
Brooks 
and his bride left 
for 
a wedding trip. Both bride 
and bridegroom are graduates 
of Charleston high school. The 
groom, 
who has 
completed 
medic training at 
Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., will leave Jan. 
3 
for Fort Hood, Tex. The 
bride is employed by the South­ 
western Bell Telephone Co.and 
will make her home here with 
her parents. 
Last Saturday evening 
a 
rehearsal dinner was held at 
the home of the groom 's par­ 
ents in Anniston. 


St. Paul" 
Mi ss Paula Melton Weds 


Jimmie Fulkerson Sunday 


J. V. F errell, J r., of Ash- 
fork, Ariz. arriv es 
today to 
spend a week with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J . V .F errell,and 
to visit other 
relatives. The 
Ferrells are expecting two of 
their daughters and their fam­ 
ilies home for Christm as. They 
are Mr. and M rs. J. R. Shup- 
pert and children, and Mrs. 
Barbara Wilkins and children, 
all of Paducah. 
Arriving 
today from Chat­ 
tanooga, to spend 
Christm as 
with her parents, Mr.and Mrs. 
Clarence Scott of 1 Clar- Mar 
Place, is Miss M argaret Ann 
Scott. 
Mr. and M rs. Jam es P. Fer­ 
rell 
are visiting their 
two 
daughters and fam ilies 
in Chi­ 
cago, 111., this week. They are 
Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Gallagher 
and family 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Hardin. 
Please don't forget my num­ 
ber, call your locals 
in to 
Cherie GR 1- 0380. 
Sunday and Monday, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burt Rowe, Sr. were in 
Hillsboro, 111., visiting 
with 
their 
son, David M. Rowe, 
Mrs. Rowe and their four chil­ 
dren. Tuesday through Thurs­ 
day, the Rowes were in Wash­ 
ington, Mo., with Mrs. Meigs, 
and 
a brother of Mrs. Rowe, 
Judge R. H. Schaper. 
Arriving 
today to 
spend 
Christmas 
with 
their 
par­ 
ents 
in Sikeston, are Dr. and 
Mrs. George Parker Rowe, Suz­ 
anne and Phoebe, and Richard 
Rowe, all of Columbia. 
Spending the Christm as holi­ 
days 
with her daughter and 
family 
Mr. and M rs. G. B. 
Greer, III and 
their three 
sons, is 
Mrs. B. H. Titum of 
Kennett. 
Lt. Barclay Van Doren will 
motor 
to Sikeston today from 
San Antonio, where 
he 
has 
completed air force training 
at Lackland field m the judge 
advocate general program . He 
will join his wife here and 
spend Christm as in the home of 
her parents, Mr. and M rs. Paul 
R. Bum lurger at 313 Kramer 
Drive. Tuesdav the Van Dorens 
will begin a trip to Cape Code, 
M assachusetts, where 
he has 
been assigned to duty 
at Otis 
air force t>ase. 


Revise Schedule of 


Security 
Visits 


CAPE GIRARDEAU — 
Cl if 
ford W. Forsee, district man­ 
ager, announced today that Un­ 
representative from the Social 
Security 
office 
will operate 
under a 
revised schedule ef­ 
fective Jan. 1. 
He will 
visit 
these cities 
weekly at 
these 
times: 
police 
department 
building, 
Sikeston, 
at 
8;45 
a.m. 
Monday; 
courthouse, 
Charleston, 
at 
8;45 
a.m. 
Wednesday; 
and 
city hall, 
East 
Prairie at 
9:00 a.m. 


BATESVU.I.E, 
Ark. — The 
m arriage of Miss Paula Jeanne 
Melton toJim inie Harold Ful­ 
kerson of Bloomfield, Md., was 
solemized Sunday afternoon at 3 
p.m. in Central Avenue Metho­ 
dist church. 
The bride is tne daughter of 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul O. Mel 
ton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralpl 
H. Fulkerson 
of 
Bloomfield 
are the bridegroom’s parents. 
The Rev. Jim Beal, 
pastor, 
and the Rev. Jim Chandler 
of 
Pocahontas, Ark., officiated at 
the double ring vows. 
Mrs. 
W. Hadley Jones, organist and 
M rs. 
Paul Gray, 
soprano, 
presented the wedding music. 
Given in 
m arriage by 
her 
father, 
the 
bride wore her 
m other’s wedding 
gown 
of 
slipper 
satin and 
antique 
lace. 
Scrolls 
of 
lace 
out­ 
lined the portrait neckline with 
tiny self-covered buttons lend­ 
ing detail from the 
neckline 


Seiler Presented 


Ls Top Producer 


Albert I. Seiler and 
Clell 
G ilbert and Paul Foster, New 
Madrid, 
attended a regional 
sales meeting of North Ameri­ 
can Securities Corporation in 
St. Louis. 
Seiler was presented as 
the 
corporation’s top producer for 
1966. 


to the Em pire waist. Her dress 
skirt fanned into 
a 
demi- 
train, and her veil of 
illu­ 
sion was caught to a 
tiara of 
pearl ent rusted satin. She c a r­ 
ried a bouquet of stephanotis 
centered with a 
white orchid 
and her 
only jewelry was 
a 
single strand of pearls. 
Miss 
Lucy 
Lyn 
Jeffery 
was maid of honor. 
B rides­ 
maids were Miss Mayola Sat­ 
terfield of Brinkley, Miss Helen 
Marie Chandler of Pocahontas, 
and 
Miss 
Beverly Mc­ 
Cullough. 
Bill Walmsley was liest man 
Ray Fulkerson, brother of the 
bridegroom , Eddie Rose of St. 
Louis, brother-in-law of 
the 
bridegroom , and 
JackieHanev 
of Salem were 
groomsmen. 
Ushers 
were 
the 
bride’s 
brother, 
Charles Melton and 
her cousin, Dr. Lackey 
G. 
Moody of Little Rock. Acoly­ 
tes were the bride’s 
brother, 
Ronnie Melton and her cousin, 
Kenny Holmes of Weiner. 
A 
reception followed on the 
campus of Arkansas College in 
Bevens Music Room. 
After a 
wedding 
trip 
the 
couple will make their 
home 
at 1668 Porter St. 


THE PERFECT GIFT 
CARROLL’S FLORIST 
208 Sikes 
GR 1-3163 


LAW 
Let reverence for the law be 
breathed by every mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap; let it be taught in schools, 
sem inaries and colleges; let it 
be written in prim ers, spelling 
books and almanacs; 
let it be 
preached from the pulpits and 
proclaimed in legislative halls 
and enforced in courts of jus­ 
tice. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


A kilowatt hour is 1,000 watt 
hours. 


CAftOCftEL 
MYKHMt 


307 N. PRAIRIE 
SIKESTON 


DAY CARE AND 
KINDERGARTEN 


Ages 3-6 


River Road 
Inn 


Serving The Finest 
in 
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Steaks 


S iM O O ® 


Call SH 8-5843 
N ew M adrid, Missouri 


Patients Admitted To 
The 
Missouri 
Delta 
Community 
Hospital 12/23/66; 
Earl Culbertson, Sikeston 
Clara Davis, Essex 
Viola Michael, Morley 
Hazel Allen, Sikeston 
Lisa Bell, Sikeston 
Mary Bain, Parma 
Billy J. Treece, Kennett 
Thelma Rebstock, New Madrid 
Lorraine Dorris, Caledonia, 
Mo. 
Donnie Grogan, Charleston 
Ella Julian, Gray Ridge 
Patients Dismissed From The 
Missouri Delta 
Community 
Hospital 12/23/66; 
Evelyn Williams, Sikeston 
Walter Moore, Canalou 
Herbert Dillinger, Harviell 
Mildred Masterson, Sikeston 
Velda Joyce, Sikeston 
Mabel Watson, East Prairie 
Velma Webb, Tallapoosa 
James T. C arter, Morley 
David Maddox, Sikeston 
Bertha Sullivan, Lilbourn 
Audrey Sterling, Sikeston 
Lisa Bell, Sikeston 


Honored at 


Parties 


Ward Wilfong of 
Bloomfield 
has been admitted to 
the 
Southeast Missouri hospital in 
Cape Girardeau. 
Mrs. Ray Robertson of Bloom­ 
field has been admitted to St. 
Francis hospital in 
Cape 
Girardeau. 
Larry and Thomas 
Eldridge 
of Charleston have been 
ad­ 
mitted to Cape Osteopathic hos­ 
pital in Cape1 Girardeau. 
Herman 
Umflett of Advance 
and Mrs. Fred 
Black of Van­ 
duser have lK*en 
dismissed 
from Southeast Missouri hos­ 
pital. 
Mrs. George 
Broughton 
of 
New Madrid, 
Mrs. 
Luther 
Cates of D*xter, Paul Schlitt 
of Oran, John Ovell of Dexter, 
Mrs. Bell Shrum of Bell City 
and Mrs. Val Williams 
of 
Matthews have 
been 
dis­ 
missed from St. 
Francis 
hospital. 


THE OUR FATHER 
“ By addressing God as ‘our* 
Father, not as ‘my* Father, we 
are 
affirming that God is the 
Father of all 
men and that all 
men are our brothers. We must 
not be only sons but brothers; 
on this depends the quality of 
our prayer. Our life or grace is 
a sharing in the devine life. We 
cannot share it if we regard the 
lives of others as foreign to our 
own, as having 
nothing to do 
with us. 
“ And just as the Lord’s Pray­ 
er addresses ‘Our’ Father, so 
too it says not ‘give me,’ but 
‘give us our daily 
bread’; we 
are 
praying 
for 
all 
our 
brethren.’* 
Prayer Jean Daujat 


BELL CITY - The 
former 
Miss Jeane Dale Shumaker, who 
was m arried last Saturday to 
Fred 
Wayne 
Anthony, was 
honored Nov. 30 at a 
shower 
in the community room 
of 
Security National Bank of Sikes­ 
ton. 
Hostesses 
were 
Mrs. 
Leonard Colley and 
Mrs. 
Lawrence Cleek. 
The serving table was covered 
with a red cloth and overlaid 
with a white hand crocheted 
cloth. 
Red tapers and a sil­ 
ver coffee service appointed the 
table. Red carnation corsages 
were presented to the honoree 
and mothers of the bridal cou­ 
ple. 
Mrs. 
B.T. 
Hesselrode and 
Mrs. C.G. Lemmons 
were 
hostesses 
at the 
Hesselrode 
home 
Dec. 
1 
at a shower 
honoring the former Miss Shu­ 
maker. 
Entwined hearts over the gift 
table 
were 
inscribed 
with 
“ Jeane and Fred, December 17, 
1966.” 
The serving table was 
covered with a red cloth and 
centered with a punch bowl. A 
corsage 
of 
kitchen utensils 
were given to 
the 
guest 
of 
honor, the couple’s mothers 
and 
grandmother 
of 
the 
honoree. 
Mrs. Tyree Brown, M rs. O. 
L. Eakin and Miss Sandra Ea- 
kin were hostesses at a shower 
honoring Miss Shumaker Dec. 
3. 
A red arch with 
white 
wedding bells marked the guest 
of honor’s chair. The serving 
table 
was covered with 
a 
white cloth. 
Red tapers 
in 
crystal holders and a punch 
bowl appointed the table. 
M rs. Lincoln Scherer, 
Mrs. 
L arry Strobel and Mrs. Robert 
Scherer were hostesses Dec. 
10 at a shower in honor of the 
form er Miss Shumaker at the 
Lincoln Scherer home. White 
wedding 
bells entwined 
with 
holly decorated the home. The 
serving table was overlaid in 
red and white and was centered 
with a crystal punch bowl. 


Grandma, in her 
day, sure 
liad a different name 
for leo­ 
tards. 


St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church 
will have the first of its C hrist­ 
m as services at 10p.m. C hrist­ 
m as Eve. 
The 
vicar, the 
Rev. 
W. 
Pipes Jones, has arranged for 
a service of carols 
with the 
holy 
eucharist. 
The hour is 
selected because 
the 
advent 
season, 
the season for p re­ 
paring 
for Christm as, comes 
to its close. 
The 
business of 
the world 
has been completed, the small 
children are put to tied, and the 
worshippers are free to turn 
th eir thoughts completely to the 
birthday of the Lord. 
Violin music will augment the 
organ and choir. 
The second 
service will lie 
centered around congregational 
participation. There will lie no 
choir and all the responses will 
be said. 
This service will be at 10:30 
a.m . Christm as Day. 
The public is invited. 


HAIR YE! HAIR YE! 
Beatle haircut; 
The abound­ 
ing mane. 
Raymond J.Cvikoia 


Get Your 
Wedding Invitations 


At 
Superior Stationery 


112 L. Center 


D6C0r-dbl6 


Revlon designs in regal golden tone filigree 


to make lasting boudoir gifts, with the prac­ 


ticality of the 'Intim ate’ delights each one 


holds From the collection: Fragrance Candle, 


5.50; Spray Mist, 3.75; Bath Powder, 6.00. 


Also in exquisite gift sets from 9.00 to 15.00 


’Intimate’ 
Luxury Gifts in Filigree 


by Revlon 
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MIDTOWNER VILLAGE GR1-0285 


WMS Has Supper 


Al Church 


The youth room of the Tanner 
Street Church of God was dec­ 
orated for the annual Christmas 
meeting of the Woman’s M is­ 
sionary Society Tuesday night. 
The potluck supper was served 
on tables decorated by 
Mrs. 
Merl Keefer. 
A devotional, including sing­ 
ing of Christmas 
carols, was 
conducted by the 
chairman, 
Mrs. Vernon Guttenfelder. The 
vice president, 
Mrs. 
Mary 
Klutts, presided at the business 
session. 
Gifts were exchanged. 
Others attending 
were Mrs. 
Andy Hill, Mrs. Joe Lopp, Mrs. 
Chuck Grant, 
M rs. 
Vernon 
Anderson, Mrs. Martha Hogue, 
Mrs. O. C. Lewis, Mrs. Gene 
Johnson, Mrs. 
MacMcGahey, 
Mrs. Hoyd Treece. 
Mrs. Paul Joe Witt, 
Mrs. 
Don Lewis, Mrs. Doyle Murphy, 
Mrs. Horace Byrd, Mrs. Tom 
Sims, Mrs. Bill Porter, Mrs. 
Jack Lopp, Mrs. Taylor Noles 
and Mrs. Ivan Gimlin. 
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Jessie Jean Bass Weds 
John Cummings Sunday 


John Smiths 
Mark Golden 
Anniversary 


DEXTER - Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Sunday at 
the home of their son, Clarence 
Smith. The Smith’s anniversary 
was Doc. 16. 
Their four children spent the 
day 
with them and included 
Clarence Smith and family, the 
Rev. Chester Smith and family, 
Dean Smith and family and the 
Rev. Jack Smith and family. 
Afternoon visitors were Mrs. 
Ida Gaines, Mrs. Pearl Ship­ 
man, and Mr. and Mrs, Loren 
Duffie. 


DEXTER -* Jessie Jean Bass, 
daughter of M rs. Vada Biggs, 
1050 Cole Ave., Poplar Bluff, 
and John Anthony Patrick Cum­ 
mings of Rahway, N. J., son of 
Mr. and M rs. Lucien Bell 
of 
Washington, were married 
at 
5:30 
p.m. Sunday at the home 
of 
the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. 
Frank Bowman. 
The Rev. William J. Young, 
Jr., officiated at the single ring 
ceremony. The home was dec­ 
orated with candelabrum hold­ 
ing 
white tapers and a brass 
prie 
dieu with a picture 
of 
Sail man’s “ Head of Christ” in 
the center. 
The living room 
was decorated 
with a Christ­ 
mas 
tree. The ceremony was 
performed 
by the light 
of 
the 
candles and the lights of 
the Christm as tree. 
The bride 
wore a street- 
length 
dress of 
champagne 
beige tionded jersey. The dress 
was 
styled with long sleeves 
and 
a sleeveless jacket. She 
wore 
matching 
accessories 
and a 
corsage 
of 
yellow' 
rose buds. 
Mr. and Mrs 
Jim Wisdom 
of St. Louis, cousins 
of the 
bride, attended 
the couple. 
Mrs. Wisdom wore a three 
piece 
brown 
knit 
suit 
and 
matching 
accessories. Her 
flowers were white carnations. 
The bride's mother wore 
a 
two piece gold knit dress with 
Wending 
accessories and 
a 
white carnation corsage. 
The reception was held in the 
home. The bride's table 
was 
covered with a blue linen cloth 
and overlaid with green lace. 
The 
cake on a silver 
tray 


centered 
the 
table. Silver 
candleholders 
with green tap­ 
ers appointed either side of the 
cake. A crystal 
punch 
bowl 
and 
a 
silver 
coffee service 
completed 
the table appoint­ 
ments. 
Mrs. Bowman and Mrs. Wis­ 
dom served. 
The couple left for a wedding 
trip to an undisclosed destina­ 
tion. 
They will be at home Jan. 3 
in Charlotte, Mich. 
The bride was formerly em­ 
ployed 
by Blue Cross in St. 
Louis as a secretary. 
Cummings is a photographer. 
Out -of-tow nguests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Sanders, Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Jim Wisdom, all of 
St. Louis, Scotty Bass, M rs. 
Vada Biggs, and Steven, all of 
Poplar Bluff. 
Tb i r t h s 


EVANS 
Mr. and M rs. L arry Evans 
are the parents of a son born 
Friday at the M issouri Delta 
Community Hospital. 
PIPKIN 
Mr. and M rs. Kenneth Pipkin 
are the parents of a son born 
Friday 
at the Missouri Delta 
Community hospital. 
TEMPLETON 
Mr. and M rs. Joe Templeton 
are the parents of a son born 
Friday 
at the Missouri Delta 
Community Hospital. 


Formosa 
has 14,000 square 
m iles. 


Anyone who thinks our coun­ 
try is out of the woods should 
visit a golf course on a week­ 
end. 
Sidney Brody 


NEED F L O W E R S ? 
PHONE 3R 1-5501 
WOEHLECKE 
Florist and Greenhouses 
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Bride of Monroe Brooks 


CHARLESTON — Miss Jo EU 
ten Ledbetter, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J, E, Ledbetter and 
John Monroe Brooks, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Billie W. Salyer 
of Anniston were married Sun­ 
day 
at 
4 p.m. at the First 
Baptist church with Rev. Lee 
J. True of Vanduser, uncle 
of the bride and Rev. H. W. 
Chaney, pastor of the church 
officiating. 
A program of nuptial music 
was played by Mrs. Roy Bess 
who accompanied Mrs. H. W. 
Chaney who sang “Oh Those 
Endearing 
Young Charms,” 
“Whither Thou Goest” and for 
the benediction, as the young 
couple knelt on the prie dieu 
“The Wedding Prayer.** 
A large arrangement of pink 
gladioli was the central deco­ 
ration within the sanctuary and 
this was flanked 
on each side 
by a tall candelabra, holding 
seven pink candles. In the rear 
along the 
choir rail draped 
In cloth of gold were green 
magnolia leaves. In front of the 
sanctuary was the white satin 
prie dieu. Pink bows marked 
the seats of the white carpeted 
bridal 
aisle, down which the 
bride walked with her father 
who gave her in marriage. 
Hie bride wore a 
formal 
wedding gown of white Chan­ 
tilly lace over taffeta, fash­ 
ioned with a scalloped neck­ 
line, edged in lace, ending in 
a deep V in the back. The long 
sleeves came to calla points 
over the hands. 
The 
whole 
dress was appliqued with lace, 
seed pearls and rhinestones. 
She wore an elbow length veil 
of illusion, pouffed from a satin 
pillbox, encrusted with pearls 
and rhinestones. 
Her 
only 
Jewelry was a gold necklace 
with a pearl pendant, a gift from 
the groom. She carried a white 
Bible topped with a white or­ 
chid and spray of greenery, 
which the bride will plant later. 
Her Bible was a gift from the 
groom’s grandmother, 
Mrs. 
Howe Phillips cd Dude City 
Flu. Streamers fell from fhe 
BlUe. As the bride and her 
tither neared the altar, 
she 
stopped and presented 
he*’ 


a long stemmed 
white carnation boutonniere. 
mother with 
red rose. 
The bride was preceded down 
the aisle 
by Misses Debbie 
Smith, Susan Walker 
and 
Stella Sindle, Miss Jonna Ray 
Donaldson, cousin of the bride, 
who served as junior brides­ 
maid; Miss Barbara Brooks of 
Anniston, sister of the groom, 
who served as maid of honor 
and 
the 
flower girl, Janet 
Kay Smith. 
The 
honor attendant wore 
p a l e pink peau 
de soie, 
fashioned 
with round 
neck* 
line, 
short 
sleeves, empire 
waistline 
tied with dark pink 
velvet ribbon, with bow tied in 
front. Tile skirt fell to floor 
length. Her 
slippers were of 
matching 
shade. The maids 
wore 
gowns of a deeper shade 
of pink fashioned like that of 
the 
honor attendant and the 
junior bridesmaid wore 
a 
gown of deep rose. They wore 
as headdresses 
circlets 
of 
pink velvet ribbon with bows in 
the 
back and pink tulle veils. 
AU wore 
short 
gloves and 
pearls, a gift of the bride. They 
carried poinsettias with green­ 
ery, tied with pink velvet rib­ 
bon. The flower girl wore a 
floor-iength gown of white peau 
de soie styled like those of the 
maids, trimmed in pale pink 
velvet ribbon. She carried a 
white basket trimmed In pink 
with pink rose petals which 
she scattered in the path of tile 
bride. 
All the attendants* gowns were 
designed 
by Mrs. Claude 
Sasseen. 
John Slaughter of Charles­ 
ton served as best man. Head 
usher was Stephen Ledbetter, 
brother of the bride. Other ush­ 
ers 
were 
Billie G. Salyer, 
brother of the groom, Steve 
McEntyre 
and Page 
David 
Ledbetter, brother of the bride. 
Terry and Dale True, 
the 
bride’s cousins, 
were candle­ 
lighter. Timmy 
Kuykendall, 
the bride’s cousin, was 
the 
ringbearer. All the men wore 
*^*dark fuifs with the exception 
or the gr<x>m 
who was in full 
dress Armv uniform. The ring 
bearer wore dark pants 
and 
white coat. Each man wore a 


Hie bride’s mother wore 
a 
deep pink, three piece suit with 
white blouse, a white satin hat 
and dark beige accessories and 
white gloves. The bridegroom’s 
mother 
wore white 
silver 
thread two piece suit, white fur 
hat, white gloves and black ac­ 
cessories. Each mother wore a 
corsage of deep pink 
carna­ 
tions. 
A reception was held in the 
church dining hall. Miss Vicki 
Smith presided at the 
guest 
register table, which was over­ 
laid with a white outwork cloth 
and held a white burning anni­ 
versary candle, a gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. William Knight. 
In the receiving line wtth the 
bridal party were the bride’s 
grandmother, 
Mrs. 
Harry 
Brewer who wore a gray and 
white wool dress, a blue velvet 
hat, 
Mack accessories 
and 
her other grandmother, Mrs. 
Lulu Groves, who wore 
blue 
silk and 
black accessories. 
Each grandmother wore a cor­ 
sage 
of peppermint 
striped 
pink carnations. 


Ten pink candles in 
silver 
candles 
flanked the 
sloes of 
the three • tiered wedding cake 
which 
centered 
the bride’s 
table, overlaid with a pink lin­ 
en cloth. The cake was en­ 
circled with white daisies and 
fem. 
Miss Linda Groves and Miss 
Carolyn Medlock, the bride’s 
cousin, served the 
punch and 
Miss Janet Thumb rough, Mary 
Alice Slaughter and Florence 
Loflm served cake, mints and 
nuts. 
Brooks 
and his bride left 
tor' a wedding trip. Both bride 
and bridegroom are graduates 
of Charleston high school. The 
groom, 
who has 
completed 
medic training at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., will leave Jan. 
3 
for Fort Hood, Tex. The 
bride is employed by the South­ 
western Bell Telephone Co.and 
will make her home here with 
her jw rent*. 
* 
Last Saturday evening 
a 
rehearsal dinner was held at 
the home of the groom’s par­ 
ents in Anniston. 


Miss Paula Melton JI eds 
Jimmie Fulkerson Sunday 


BATESVILLE, 
Ark. — The 
marriage of Miss Paula Jeanne 
Melton to Jimmie Harold Ful­ 
kerson of Bloomfield, Mo., was 
solemlzed Sunday afternoon at 3 
p.m. in Central Avenue Metho* 
dist church. 
The bride is Lie daughter of 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul O. Mel 
ton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralfd 
ll. Fulkerson 
of 
Bloomfield 
are the bridegroom’s parents. 
The Rev. Jim Beal, 
pastor, 
and the Rev. Jim Chandler of 
Pocahontas, Ark., officiated at 
the double ring vows. 
Mrs. 
W. Hadley Jones, organist and 
Mrs. Paul Gray, 
soprano, 
presented the wedding music. 
Given in 
marriage by 
her 
father, 
the 
bride wore her 
mother's wedding 
gown 
of 
slipper 
satin and 
antique 
lace. 
Scrolls 
of lace 
out­ 
lined the portrait neckline with 
tiny self-covered buttons lend­ 
ing detail from the 
neckline 


Seiler Preset!ha! 


Is Tup Producer 


Albert I. Seiler and 
d ell 
Gilbert and Paul Foster, New 
Madrid, 
attended a regional 
sales meeting of North Ameri­ 
can Securities Corporation in 
St. Louis. 
Seiler was presented as the 
corporation's top producer for 
1966. 


to the Empire waist. Her dress 
skirt fanned into 
a demi- 
traln, and her veil of 
illu­ 
sion was caught to a tiara of 
pearl encrusted satin. She car­ 
ried a bouquet of stephanotis 
centered with a white orchid 
and her 
only jewelry was a 
single strand of pearls. 
Miss 
Lucv 
Lyn 
Jeffery’ 
was maid of honor. 
Brides­ 
maids were Miss Mayola Sat­ 
terfield of Brinkley, Miss Helen 
Marie Chandler of Pocahontas, 
and 
Miss 
Beverly Mc­ 
Cullough. 
Bill Walmsley was best man. 
Ray Fulkerson, brother of the 
bridegroom, Eddie Rose of St. 
Louis, brother-in-law of the 
bridegroom, and Jackie Haney 
of Salem were 
groomsmen. 
Ushers 
were 
the 
bride’s 
brother, 
Charles Melton and 
her cousin, Dr. Lackey 
G. 
Moody of Little Rock. Acoly­ 
tes were the bride's brother, 
Ronnie Melton and her cousin, 
Kenny Holmes of Weiner. 
A 
reception followed on the 
campus of Arkansas College in 
Be vans Music Room. 
After a 
wedding 
trip 
the 
couple will make their home 
at 1668 Porter St. 


St. Paul s 


S t*r\ h t s S h 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church 
will have the first of its Christ­ 
mas services at 10p.m. Christ­ 
mas Eve. 
The 
vicar, the 
Rev. 
W. 
Pipes Jones, has arranged for 
a service of carols 
with the 
holy eucharist. 
The hour is 
selected because 
the 
advent 
season, 
the season for pre­ 
paring 
for Christmas, comes 
to its close. 
The 
business of the world 
has been completed, the small 
children are put to lied, and the 
worshippers are free to turn 
their thoughts completely to the 
birthday of the Lord. 
Violin music will augment the 
organ and choir. 
The second 
service will be 
centered around congregational 
participation. There will be no 
choir and all the responses will 
be said. 
This service will be at 10:30 
a.m. Christmas Day. 
The public is Invited. 


J. V. Ferrell, Jr., of Ash­ 
fork, Ariz. arrives 
today to 
spend a week with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V .Ferrell,and 
to visit other 
relatives. The 
Ferrells are expecting two of 
their daughters and their fam­ 
ilies home for Christmas. They 
are Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Shup- 
pert and children, and Mrs. 
Barbara Wilkins and children, 
all of Paducah. 
Arriving 
today from Chat­ 
tanooga, to spend 
Christmas 
with her parents, Mr.and Mrs. 
Clarence Scott of I Clar- Mar 
Place, is Miss Margaret Ann 
Scott. 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Fer­ 
rell 
are visiting their 
two 
daughters and families 
in Chi­ 
cago, 111., this week. They are 
Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Gallagher 
and family and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Hardin. 
Please don’t forget my num­ 
ber, call your locals 
in to 
Cherie GR I- 0380. 
Sunday and Monday, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burt Rowe, Sr. were in 
Hillsboro, 111., visiting 
with 
their 
son, David M. Rowe, 
Mrs. Rowe and their four chil­ 
dren. Tuesday through Thurs­ 
day, the Rowes were in Wash­ 
ington, Mo., with Mrs. Meigs, 
and a brother of Mrs. Rowe, 
Judge R. H. Schaper. 
Arriving 
today to 
spend 
Christmas 
with 
their 
par­ 
ents 
in Sikeston, are Dr. and 
Mrs. George Parker Rowe, Suz­ 
anne and Phoebe, and Richard 
Rowe, all of Columbia. 
Spending the Christmas holi­ 
days 
with her daughter and 
filmily 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. 
Greer, III and 
their three 
sons, is 
Mrs. B. H. Thtum of 
Kennett. 
Lt. Barclay Van Buren will 
motor to Sikeston today from 
San Antonio, where 
he 
lias 
completed air force training 
at Lackland field in the judge 
advocate general program. He 
will join his wife here and 
spend Christmas in the home of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
K, Bumborger at 315 Kramer 
Drive. Tuesday theVanDorens 
will begin a trip to Cape Code, 
Massachusetts, where 
he has 
been assigned to duty at Otis 
air force base. 


Revise Sc Ii et I ii Ie o f 


Security 
Tis its 


CAPE GIRARDEAU — CHI 
ford W. Forsee, district man­ 
ager, announced today that tin* 
representative from the Social 
Security 
office 
will operate 
u i I *r a 
revised Milled til*1 ef­ 
fective Jan. I. 
He will 
these cities 
weekly at 
these 
times: 
police 
department 
building, 
Sikeston, 
at 
8:45 
a. rn. 
Monday; 
courthouse, 
Charleston, 
at 
8:45 
a.m. 
Wednesday; 
and 
city hall, 
East Prairie at 
9:00 a.m. 


Hospital Notes 


Patients Admitted To 
The 
Missouri 
Delta 
Community 
Hospital 12/23/66: 
Earl Culbertson, Sikeston 
Clara Davis, Essex 
Viola Michael, Morley 
Hazel Allen, Sikeston 
Lisa Bell, Sikeston 
Mary Bain, Parma 
Billy J. Treece, Kennett 
Thelma Rebstock, New Madrid 
Lorraine Dorris, Caledonia, 
Mo. 
Donnie Grogan, Charleston 
Ella Julian, Gray Ridge 
Patients Dismissed From The 
Missouri Delta 
Community 
Hospital 12/23/66; 
Evelyn Williams, Sikeston 
Walter Moore, Canalou 
Herbert Dillinger, Harvlell 
Mildred Masterson, Sikeston 
Velda Joyce, Sikeston 
Mabel Watson, East Prairie 
Velma Webb, Tallapoosa 
James T. Carter, Morley 
David Maddox, Sikeston 
Bertha Sullivan, Lilbourn 
Audrey Sterling, Sikeston 
Usa Bell, Sikeston 
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THE PERFECT GIFT 
CARROLL’S FLORIST 
208 Sikes 
GR 1-3163 


LAW 
Let reverence for the law be 
breathed by every mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap; let it be taught in schools, 
seminaries and colleges; let It 
be written in primers, spelling 
books and almanacs: 
let it be 
preached from the pulpits and 
proclaimed in legislative halls 
and enforced in courts of jus­ 
tice. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


A kilowatt hour is 1,000 
hours. 
watt 


CAAOCJHX 
DAY K M M 


307 N. PRAIRIE 
SIKESTON 


DAY CARE AND 
KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 3-6 


River Road 
Inn 


Serving The Finest 


I 
in 


Steaks 


SiM fO O St 


Call SH 8-5843 
New M adrid, Missouri 


Ward Wilfong of Bloomfield 
has been admitted lo 
the 
Southeast Missouri hospital in 
Cape Girardeau. 
Mrs. Ray Robertson of Bloom­ 
field has been admitted to St. 
Francis hospital in 
Cape 
Girardeau. 
Larry and Thomas Eldridge 
of Charleston have been 
ad­ 
mitted lo Cape Osteopathic hos­ 
pital in Cape Girardeau. 
Herman 
Umflett of Advance 
and Mrs. Fred Black of Van­ 
duser have been 
dismissed 
from Southeast Missouri hos­ 
pital. 
Mrs. George 
Broughton of 
New Madrid, 
Mrs. 
Luther 
Cates of Dexter, Paul Schlitt 
of Oran, John Ovell of Dexter, 
Mrs. Bell Shrum of Bell City 
and Mrs. Val Williams 
of 
Matthews have 
been 
dis­ 
missed from St. 
Francis 
hospital. 


THE OUR FATHER 
“By addressing God as ‘our’ 
Father, not as ‘my* Father, we 
are 
affirming that God is the 
Father of all men and that all 
men are our brothers. We must 
not be only sons but brothers: 
on this depends the quality of 
our prayer. Our life or grace is 
a sharing in the devine life. We 
cannot share it if we regard the 
lives of others as foreign to our 
own, as having 
nothing to do 
with us. 
“ And just as the Lord’s pray­ 
er addresses ‘Our’ Father, so 
too it says not ‘give me,’ but 
‘give us our dally bread’; we 
are 
praying 
for all 
our 
brethren.” 
Prayer Jean Daujat 


BELL CITY - The 
former 
Miss Jeane Dale Shumaker, who 
was married last Saturday to 
Fred 
Wayne 
Anthony, was 
honored Nov. 30 at a 
shower 
in the community room 
of 
Security National Bank of Sikes­ 
ton. 
Hostesses 
were 
Mrs. 
Leonard Colley and 
Mrs. 
Lawrence Cleek. 
The serving table was covered 
with a red cloth and overlaid 
with a white hand crocheted 
cloth. 
Red tapers and a sil­ 
ver coffee service appointed the 
table. Red carnation corsages 
were presented to the honoree 
and mothers of the bridal cou­ 
ple. 
Mrs. 
B.T. 
Hesselrode and 
Mrs. C.G. Lemmons 
were 
hostesses at the 
Hesselrode 
home 
Dec. 
I at a shower 
honoring the former Miss Shu­ 
maker. 
Entwined hearts over the gift 
table 
were 
inscribed 
with 
‘‘Jeane and Fred, Decemberl7, 
1966.” 
The serving table was 
covered with a red cloth and 
centered with a punch bowl. A 
corsage of 
kitchen utensils 
were given to the 
guest 
of 
honor, the couple’s mothers 
and 
grandmother 
of 
the 
honoree. 
Mrs. Tyree Brown, Mrs. O. 
L. Eakin and Miss Sandra Ea- 
kln were hostesses at a shower 
honoring Miss Shumaker Dec. 
3. 
A red arch with 
white 
wedding bells marked the guest 
of honor's chair. The serving 
table 
was covered with 
a 
white cloth. 
Red tapers 
in 
crystal holders and a punch 
bowl appointed the table. 
Mrs. Lincoln Scherer, 
Mrs. 
Larry Strobel and Mrs. Robert 
Scherer were hostesses Dec. 
IO at a shower in honor of the 
former Miss Shumaker at the 
Lincoln Scherer home. White 
wedding bells entwined 
with 
holly decorated the home. The 
serving table was overlaid In 
red and white and was centered 
with a crystal punch bowl. 


The youth room of the Tanner 
Street Church of God was dec­ 
orated for the 
meeting of the Woman’s Mis 
slonary Society Tuesday night. 
The potluck supper was served 
on tables decorated by 
Mrs. 
Merl Keefer.. 
A devotional, including sing­ 
ing of Christmas 
carols, was 
conducted by the 
chairman, 
Mrs. Vernon Guttenfelder. The 
vice president, 
Mrs. 
Mary 
Klutts, presided at the business 
session. 
Gifts were exchanged. 
Others attending were Mrs. 
Andy Hill, Mrs. Joe Lopp,Mrs. 
Chuck Grant, 
Mrs. 
Vernon 
Anderson, Mrs. Martha Hogue, 
Mrs. O. C. Lewis, Mrs. Gene 
Johnson, Mrs. 
MacMcGahey, 
Mrs. Lloyd Treece. 
Mrs. Paul Joe Witt, 
Mrs. 
Don Lewis, Mrs. Doyle Murphy, 
Mrs. Horace Byrd, Mrs. Tom 
Sims, Mrs. Bill Porter, Mrs. 
Jack Lopp, Mrs. Taylor Noles 
and Mrs. Ivan Gimlln. 


HAIR YE! HAIR YE! 
Beatle haircut; 
The abound­ 
ing mane. 
Raymond j.Cvlkola 


Get Your 
Wedding Invitations 


A t 
Superior Stationery 


112 E. Center 


John Smiths 
Mark Golden 
Anniversary 


DEXTER - Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Sunday at 
the home of their son, Clarence 
Smith. The Smith's anniversary 
was Dec. 16. 
Their four children spent the 
day 
with them and Included 
Clarence Smith and family, the 
Rev. Chester Smith and family, 
Dean Smith and family and the 
Rev. Jack Smith and family. 
Afternoon visitors were Mrs. 
Ida Gaines, Mrs. Pearl Ship­ 
man, and Mr. and Mrs. Loren 
Duffle. 


Anyone who thinks our coun­ 
try Is out of the woods should 
visit a golf course on a week­ 
end. 
Slctaey Brody 


DEXTER — Jessie Jean Bass, 
daughter of Mrs. Vada Biggs, 
1050 Cole Ave., Poplar Bluff, 
and John Anthony Patrick Cum­ 
mings of Rahway, N. J., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Bell 
of 
Washington, were married at 
5:30 p.m. Sunday at the home 
of 
the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. 
Frank Bowman. 
The Rev. William J. Y'oung, 
Jr., officiated at the single ring 
ceremony. The home was dec­ 
orated with candelabrum hold­ 
ing white tapers and a brass 
prie 
dieu with a picture 
of 
Sail man’s “ Head of Christ” in 
the center. 
The living room 
was decorated with a Christ­ 
mas 
tree. The ceremony was 
performed 
by the light 
of 
the 
candles and the lights of 
the Christmas tree. 
The bride 
wore a street- 
length 
dress of 
champagne 
beige bonded Jersey. The dress 
was 
styled with long sleeves 
and 
a sleeveless jacket. She 
wore 
matching accessories 
and a 
corsage 
of yellow 
rose buds. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Wisdom 
of St. Louis, cousins 
of the 
bride, attended 
the couple. 
Mrs. Wisdom wore a three 
piece 
brown knit suit and 
matching 
accessories. Her 
flowers were white carnations. 
The bride’s mother wore a 
two piece gold knit dress with 
blending accessories and 
a 
white carnation corsage. 
The reception was held in the 
home. Tile bride’s table 
was 
covered with a blue linen cloth 
and overlaid with green lace. 
The 
cake on a silver 
tray 


centered 
the 
table. Silver 
candlehoiders with green tap­ 
ers appointed either side of the 
cake. A crystal 
punch bowl 
and a 
silver 
coffee service 
completed 
the tahle appoint­ 
ments. 
Mrs. Bowman and Mrs. Wis­ 
dom served. 
The couple left for a wedding 
trip to an undisclosed destlna. 
Hon. 
They will be at home Jan. 3 
in Charlotte, Mich. 
The bride was formerly em­ 
ployed 
by Blue Cross in St. 
Louis as a secretary. 
Cummings is a photographer. 
Out -of-town guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Sanders, Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Jim Wisdom, all of 
St. Louis, Scotty Bass, Mrs. 
Vada Biggs, and Steven, all of 
Poplar Bluff. 
f B IR T H S 


EVANS 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Evans 
are the parents of a son born 
Friday at the Missouri Delta 
Community Hospital. 
PIPKIN 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Pipkin 
are the parents of a son born 
Friday 
at the Missouri Delta 
Community hospital. 
TEMPLETON 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Templeton 
are the parents of a son born 
Friday 
at the Missouri Delta 
Community Hospital. 


Formosa 
miles. 
has 14,000 square 


NEED F L O W E R S ? 
PHONE GR 1-5501 
WOEHLECKE 
Florist and Greenhouses 


SHOE CITY , U.S.A.’s 


~ STOREWIDE-- 


Grandma,' in her day, sure 
had a different name for leo­ 
tards. 
30% 
40% 


MARKDOWN 


ALL M EN’S 


SHOES & BOOTS 


Marked 0 ^ 0 / 
Down 
/ 0 


All Canvas 
FOOTWEAR 
HOUSESHOES 
NURSE SHOES 


Marked 0 / 1 0 / 
Down 


All Boys & Girls 


SHOES 


Marked Q f l 0 7 
Down OU /Q 


ALL 
I 


Marked 
Down 


. LADIES 


FIATS 


4 0 7 . 


All Ladies Dress Shoes 
■■ 
(High, Medium and Stack Heels) 
^ 
All Ladies Boots 
M*RKED 
M i l . 
a. 
DOWN 
■ . 
All Ladies Purses 
«i O % 


SAU STARTS TUESDAY, DEC. 27tkl 


5 
B - l - G 
DAYS OHLY! 


TUESDAY THRU SATURDAY 
SHOE CITY. II.S.A 


DOWNTOWN 
SIKESTON 


) 


Ron Jaynes 
SPORTS 
CORNER 


HARD HUNTS 
There's 
a 
special 
breed 
of hunter who's 
never happy 
unless he's suffering. 
Well, here are some offerings 
that should 
make 
him 
leap 
with unbridled joy. 
We here­ 
with nominate 
the 
following 
ordeals as some of the toughest 
outdoor fun in these 
United 
States; 
SMALL GAME 
1. 
Ruffed grouse; 
when 
hunted in wet 
tag alder runs 
in the northern lake states, or 
on 
Appalachian 
mountain­ 
sides in dense cover. 
2. 
Chukar partridge; hunted 
where the birds can spring up 
desert mountainsides 
to their 
hearts' content. 
3. Red fox; “ walked down" 
by the hunter in 
late 
winter 
in wet or 
crusted 
snow. 
4. 
Snipe and 
rail; 
when 
hunted by 
wading in a soft- 
bottomed marsh. 
5. Late-seasoned pheasants: 
when 
hunted in 
horseweed 
thickets, 
willow 
bats, 
and 
snow-choked pothole and marsh 
edges that aren't quite frozen. 
6. Raccoons; hunted in the dark 
of 
the 
moon, 
in bottom­ 
land thickets and gumbo fields, 
with a long-legged buddy, after 
a light supper. When it's wet. 


BIG 
GAME 
1. 
Mountain sheep; 
taken in 
high country in the 
classic 
way — by a man who is climb­ 
ing to reach a ram that is watch­ 
ing. 
2. Black bear; when 
hunted 
with dogs in the 
Rockies in 
places where you can 
hardly 
lead a horse. 
Or, even worse, 
in places where you can hardly 
ride a horse. 
3. Elk; 
hunted in the jungles 
of devil’s club and vine maple 
In the rain forests of western 
Washington. 
4. 
W hite-tailed 
deer; when 
hunted in heavy 
down-ttmber 
when there’s just enough snow 
to need 
snowshoes, and 
not 


quite enough room to use them. 
All that may not be the rug- 
gedest 
hunting, 
but 
it 
will 
make your eyes shine c.id your 
belly growl until harder hunt­ 
ing turns up. 
What 
are your 
personal nominations? 
There is 
easier hunting. In 
fact, most hunting 
is easier. 
But 
the “ hard 
hunts" have 
special 
rewards; no crowds, 
little 
competition 
with other 
hunters, more 
hunting 
and 
generally 
freer 
access 
to 
game range, and a high level 
of sport. 
If 
a hunter 
wants 
quality 
sport, 
it 
isn't 
really 
hard 
to 
find. 
It 
all depends 
on 
how much he wants it — and 
how much of himself he's will­ 
ing to spend. 
A 
CHRISTMAS 
GUN 
ISN’T 
ENOUGH 
The boy thinks 
that 
all he 
wants 
for Christm as is anew 
gun. 
It may be a .22 
squirrel 
rifle, 
or 
a slick 
little 20- 
gauge. But whatever the model 
or caliber, the boy assures his 
father that it 
is 
the 
only 
Christm as 
present he wants. 
He 
doesn’t 
mean this, 
of 
course, and we hope his father 
knows it. 
The boy is asking 
for many Christmas gifts, and 
the new gun is one of the least. 
He is asking for a 
marsh 
that hasn’t been drained, 
and 
a meadow that hasn’t 
been 
subdivided. 
He is asking for 
his share of personal 
adven­ 
ture in the natural world, for 
a chance to go hunting 
and 
learn the old coveted 
lessons, 
and to walk in the quiet places 
with men he adm ires. 
If the new gun 
will include 
none of these things, save your 
money and don’t break the boy’s 
heart. 
Instead, 
turn 
on Saturday 
television. 
If the 
Game of 
the Week is good 
enough, the 
boy may never miss the sound 
of beagles, and 
never notice 
rabbit trails in the new snow. 


ST. LOUIS - A season which 
started 
on a high note ended 
sadly as the Big Red fell to the 
Cleveland Browns. The defeat, 
coupled with a Philadelphia vic­ 
tory, left the Cardinals in fourth 
place in the Eastern Division 
race. 
The Big Red's 8-5-1 record 
was a half - game 
behind the 
9-5 marks posted by Cleveland 
and Philadelphia, who shared 
second 
place 
behind Dallas, 
which ended with 10-3-1. 
For the Big Red, the season 
s'arted with a 
flourish and a 
five- game 
winning 
streak. 
The Cardinals 
posted 
suc­ 
cessive triumphs 
over Phil­ 
adelphia, 
Washington, Cleve­ 
land, 
Philadelphia 
again and 
New York, then battled 
the 
also • unbeaten Dallas Cowboys 
to a 10-10 tie. 
The Cardinals then suffered 
their first loss, 26-20, 
to the 
Washington Redskins, 
but re ­ 
bounded to top the Bears and 
Giants 
for a 7-1-1 mark 
be­ 
fore disaster struck. 
Quarterback 
Charley John­ 
son and center Bob DeMarco 
both suffered 
knee injuries 
against the Giants and neither 
played 
again for the rest of 
the 
season 
as the Big 
Red 
dropped four of its last five * 
games, including the final three 
in a row. 
Honors 
were many 
and 
varied for the Cardinals 
in 
1966. Attendance 
in 
the 
new Civil Center Busch Mem­ 
orial Stadium reached a record 
of 
317,166. On 
the 
road, a 
total of 
409,926 fans saw the 
Cardinals in action. 
L arry Wilson, all - pro de­ 
fensive back and co - captain 
of the Big Red, was one of 
two individual pace 
- setters 
for the Cardinals in the NFL 
statistics. Wilson, with 10 in­ 
terceptions, topped the league. 
John Roland, NFL rookie of the 
year, was the leading punt re­ 
turner with an 
11.1 average 
on 221 yards with 20 returns. 
Rookie 
Roy Shivers, leading 
in kickoff returns 
most oi 
the 
season, 
was edged 
out 
by Gale Sayers of the Bears 
on the final day and finished 
second. 
As a team, the Cardinals 
led in five 
defensive 
cate­ 
gories and shared 
the lead 
in a sixth. They led in 
total 
defe.ise, allowing 3,492 yards, 
an average 
of 249.4 a game. 
The Big 
Red also allowed the 
lowest percentage of opponent 
passes, 
the lowest 
average 
kickoff return by 
opponents 
and 
tied 
with the Rams for 
the 
lowest 
average 
running 
gain 
by opponents. The Big 
Red 
also 
threw opponent 
passers 
for 
the most 
yard- 
age, 433. 


Only one team season mark 
was set, with Shivers return­ 
ing 
his kickoffs 762 yards to 
top the form er record 
of 756 
set by Jim Sears in 1958. Ro- 
lar.d 
carried 
the 
ball 192 
tim es, sharing a mark set by 
Ollie 
Matson 
in 1956 
and 
equalled by John David Crow 
In 1962. Wilson 
equalled 
a 
team record with two intercep­ 
tion returns 
for touchdowns. 
O . a career basis, numerous 


team records were 
set 
or 
extended. 
Charley 
Johnson 
lengthened his marks for at­ 
tempted passes (1,791), com­ 
pletions (858), 
yards 
(12,- 
589) and touchdowns (93). 
Bobby Joe Conrad moved into 
the 
career 
pass - catching 
lead with 339, 
passing Sonny 
Randle 
who has 
328. Randle 
extended his marks for yards 
on passes 
(5,438) and touch­ 
down passes caught (60). 
Wilson moved into a tie with 
Dick (Night Train) 
Lane 
for 
career interceptions 
with 30 
and he tied an NFL 
mark by 
intercepting passes in seven 
consecutive 
games. His two 
touchdowns 
gave him five for 
his career, a Cardinal 
markl 
and an NFL standard. 
Roland established an NFL 
and team record against 
the 
Eagles on Oct. 
2 when he av­ 
eraged 
47.3 yards on 
three 
kickoff returns, and his total 
of 142 yards for the game is 
a Cardinal mark. 
Jim Bakken 
took over the 
active 
team career scoring 
lead with 
384 
points, five 
behind 
all • time 
leader Pat 
Harder. Randle is second with 
360 
and Conrad third with 
353. Randle's 
60 touchdowns 
extends his own record. 
Wilson was named to the first 
All - Pro team, with defensive 
end Joe Robb, defensive back 
Jerry Stoval 
and 
offensive 
tackle Ernie McMillan 
being 
named to the second 
team . 
Eight Cardinals 
have been 
tapped to play in the Pro Bowl, 
with tight end Jackie Smith, 
Tackle Bob Reynolds, 
guard 
Ken Gray and Roland 
from the 
offense 
and Robb, 
tackle 
Chuck Walker, Wilson 
and 
Stovall from the defense 
to 
represent the East in the Jan. 
22 game at Los Angeles. 


NEW YORK (AP) — Archie 
Moore, the former light heavy­ 
weight champion and one of the 
great scientific boxers of all 
time, and flashy Kid Gavilan, 
the former welterweight k i n g 
from Cuba, have been elected to 
the Boxing Hall of Fame. 


URBAN A, 111. (A P)—Twelve 
University of Illinois football 
and basketball players 
were 
suspended from athletic com­ 
petition for receiving financial 
aid in violation of Big 
Ten 
Conference rules. 
FOR THAT 
RUN DOWN 
APPEARANCE 
Does your car have that 
run-down appearance? If it 
has, bring it in to us for 
expert 
"doctoring". 
Our 
skilled craftsmen will , give 
it the attention It neecfcs to 
give it that new look once 
again. For better work at 
reasonable prices, you can 
rely on us. 
DACI BODY SHOP 
It costs no more to get our 
expert workmanship. 


Highway 61 S. 
Ph. GR 1-3217 


Bright Big Red Start 
Ends on Sour Note 


Hupp Guides Wildcats on Bloomfield Tourney 


Comeback to Tourney Title Play Opens Monday 


By TED MEIER 
Adolph Rupp, college lasket- 
ball's winningest active coach, 
has his victory bandwagon roll­ 
ing again, just in time for a 
merry Christm as. 
Last week his University of 
Kentucky Wildcats were beaten 
at home by North Carolina and 
Florida, marking the first time 
in 
Rupp's 
37-year coaching 
career that Kentucky fell below 
the .500 percentage after the 
oj>ening game. The two defeats 
dropped the Wildcats out of The 
Associated Press Top Ten. 
His boys, led by Louie Dum­ 
pier, bounced back Thursday 
night to rout Oregon State 96-66 
Grid Eye on 


Blue-Gray, 
Sun Bowls 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
If nothing else, Florida State 
had to lie on the lookout today 
for Jerry D ePoyster's 
flying 
foot. 
DePoyster's 
foot has been a 
major weapon 
in Wyoming’s 
football attack this season, and 
there was no reason to believe it 
wouldn't be as potentially dan­ 
gerous in the Sun Bowl at El 
Paso, Tex., today. 
In the day's only other liowl 
game, all-star teams from the 
north and the south clashed in 
the Blue-Gray game at Mont­ 
gomery, Ala. Another all-star 
game, 
the 
North-South 
at 
Miami, Fla., is set for Mon­ 
day. 
Not only did DePoyster 
lead 
major 
college 
kickers 
in 
scoring with 71 points, but 
he 
also tried a record number 
of 
kicks, 77, which included 
a 
previously unheard of 38 field 
goal attem pts. 
Before DePoyster, the 
most 
field goals ever tried in a season 
totaled 23. 
To 
counter the 
DePoyster 
threat, Florida State has 
the 
nation’s fourth best passing of­ 
fense. Quarterback Gary Pajcic 
tossed for eight touchdowns and 
1,590 yards during the regular 
season when Florida State com­ 
piled 
a 6-4 
record. Wyom­ 
ing was 9-1. 


in the first round of the UK In 
vitational Tourney and won the 
championship Friday night by 
downing Kansas State 83-79. 
Unbeaten UCLA, the pre-sea­ 
son fctvorite to win the national 
championship, made it five in a 
row with a 96-67 rout of Notre 
Dame. 
Setond-ranked Louis­ 
ville, also playing at home, 
upped its unbeaten streak to 
eight by trouncing LaSalle 106- 
88. 
Oregon 
State 
edged 
Penn 
State G4-61 in double overtime 
for third place in the UK tour­ 
ney at Lexington, Ky., despite 
a 
33-point 
outburst by Jeff 
Presson for the Nittany Lions. 
Creighton knocked Seattle out 
of the unbeaten ranks 86-84 and 
Butler upset Brandley 78-74 in 
two surprises on a Friday night 
dotted 
with 
intersectional 
games as the colleges ended 
play for the week. No games 
are scheduled tonight. 
Steve Howell tapped in a re­ 
bound with one minute left to 
give Ohio State a 61-59 squeaker 
over Army at Columbus. Mike 
Welton's three straight free 
throws 
in the last 15 seconds 
broke a 56-56 tie and gave Arizo- 
na a 59-58 triumph over Har­ 
vard at Tucson. 
In other intersectional games 
the home team won. St. Louis 
downed Memphis State 63-44, 
Villanova whipped New Mexico 
State 54-42, Iowa edgedStanford 
77-74, Wichita routed Utah State 
123-106, Utah trounced San Jose 
State 102-77, 
University 
of 
Pacific took Missouri 
84-68, 
Los 
Angeles Loyola downed 
Colorado State U .82-73, Hofstra 
went overtime to defeat Jack­ 
sonville 67-G5 and Calif, San­ 
ta 
Barbara overcame Wyom­ 
ing 
86-70. 
In a doubleheader at Chicago 
Stadium, Illinois, despite the 
suspension of stars Rich Jones 
, and Ron Dunlap, beat California 
in overtime 97-87 and Dayton 
whipped Chicago Loyola 
100- 
90. 


Dalmation dogs were some­ 
times used for hunting 
but 
were 
bred 
and trained to 
trot 
along beside a carriage. 


BLOOMFIELD - The Bloom­ 
field 
invitational 
Christmas 
tournament will get underway 
Monday night. 
Play will con­ 
tinue through the week with the 
finals being played Saturday 
night. 
THE TOURNAMENT 
SCHEDULE 
Monday's Games 
4;30 - Donighan vs. Woodland 
6;00 
- 
Matthews vs Chaffee 
7:30 
- 
Kennett vs Advance 
9;00 
- 
Dexter vs 
Sikeston 
Tuesday's Games 
4;30 - Clarkton vs New Madrid 
6;00 
- 
Bloomfield vs Gideon 
7;30 
- 
Bell City vs Bernie 
9;00 
- 
Puxico vs Richland 
BLOOMFIELD 64 
PEMISCOT 41 
Thursday night the Wildcats 
captured another 
victory 
to 
boost their team record to eight 


wins and four losses. 
North 
Pemiscot fell, 64-41. 
Bloomfield's defensive effort 
and rebounding were the two 
factors that pulled them past the 
visitors. 
Andy Bullinger and Glen Wil­ 
liamson led Wildcat scoring 
with 13 each. 
Eddie 
Maroney hit five of 
Pem iscot's seven field goals to 
pace his team with 10 points. 
BLOOMFIELD 64 
Scorers; 
Bullinger 13, Wil­ 
liamson 13, Rainwater 9, Wil­ 
liams 4, Chasteen4, Dave Swin­ 
dell 4, Bell 4, Doyle Swindell 
11, Underwood 2, FG-23, FT - 
18, F-26. 
N. PEMISCOT 41 
Scorers; Maroney 10, Bullock 
2, Howell 7, Edmonds 8, True- 
love 6, Shell 2, Fisher 8, FG- 
7, FT-27, F-25. 


Chiefs Work out in Snow 


KANSAS CITY (AP) - The Kan­ 
sas City Chiefs 
worked 
out 
in snow Friday, the 
fourth 
anniversary of their last AFL 
championship game. 
The title 
game Jan. 1 at Buffalo may be 
played under sim ilar condi­ 
tions. 
The Chiefs had a 
spirited 
drill, the kind they've had all 
week. 
On Dec. 23, 1963, the old Dal­ 
las Texans need 77 minutes, 54 
seconds-longest 
game 
in 
football history - to beat Hou­ 
ston 20-17 for the crown. 
Buffalo is 
training 
in Win­ 
ston-Salem, N.C. but Kansas 
City coach Hank Stram said the 
Bills’ situation is different. 
"The Bills don’t have their own 
facilities like we do," Stram 
said. "They have to practice in 
the stadium. I hear they had so 
much snow they couldn't get any­ 
thing accomplished. 
"U nless the weather 
condi­ 
tions 
get 
impossible around 
here we’ll continue to practice 
at home. 
As long as we can 
accomplish what we want to do, 
I don't see any point in leaving. 
"If we moved our base of op­ 
erations, we'd have to set up 
meetings and do other things 
to keep the players occupied. I 


think it's better to keep them at 
hom e." 
Chris Burford, veteran 
split 
end, said if it’s cold in Buffalo, 
the field will be frozen, and If 
it isn't frozen it'll be sloppy. 
"T h at's quite a change 
from 
what we are used to, and we’ll 
have to adjust for it," he said. 


IMo Area Cage 


Action Reported 


All area high school basketball 
games scheduled for last night 
apparently were postponed due 
to the snow storm and icy roads. 
No results were reported to 
the Daily Standard office of any 
games played. 
Games postponed will be re­ 
scheduled for a later date. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


W 


Your Nearest. . 


Authorized VW dealer is In 
Cape G irardeau. W e're lo­ 
cated on Hyw. 61, near Town 
Plaza Shopping Center. Visit 
our showroom, open from 
8;00 to 8;00 on Mon. 
an(^ 
Fri., 
8;00 to 6;00 Tues., 
Wed., Thurs. 8;00 to 5;00 
on Sat. Service and Parts 
are open from 8;00 to 5;00 
on weekdays and until noon 
on Sat. 
Please call In ad­ 
vance for Service Appoint­ 
ments, or anytime for free 
demonstration 
of 
a 
new 
Volkswagen. 


CALL ED 4-2834 
Jack Adams 
VW 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Authorized Dealer 
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HELP KEEP 
HOMES 
INTACT 


Christm as is for giving and 
sharing. Help share happi­ 
ness with a gift of good 
health — your contribution 
to Christmas Seals. Do it 
today! 


FIGHT TB AND OTHER 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


Hawks Take 


Lacing From 


Celtics 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
In the holiday spirit, Detroit 
tried to give Chicago a present 
but the Bulls weren't accepting. 
The Pistons, battling Chicago 
for fourth place in the National 
Basketball Association's West­ 
ern Division, held on for a 103- 
102 victory Friday night, but not 
before almost giving it away. 
In other games, 
Boston bat­ 
tered St. Louis 114-103 and Phil­ 
adelphia won its 32nd game In 
35 starts by beating Los Angeles 
118-107. 
Baskets by Dave DeBusschere 
and Ray Scott had opened a 103- 
100 Piston lead In the 
final 
minute. Then Bob Boozer hit for 
the Bulls with 33 seconds left. 
Detroit tried to hold onto the 
ball 
but 
Guy Rodgers, who 
scored 
27 points for Chicago, 
stole it. 
Player - 
Coach Bill Russell 
grabbed 37 rebounds and sharp- 
eyed Sam Jones netted 32 points 
as Boston defeated St. Louis. 
Jones, Bailey 
Howell 
and 
John Havlicek triggered a 16-4 
Celtic burst in the final period 
that put it away. Havlicek, who 
came off the bench to score 12 
points in the third period, fin­ 
ished with 20. Howell had 14. 
Gene 
Tormohlen 
led 
the 
Hawks with 21. 
Wilt 
Chamberlain and 
Hal 
G reer, as usual, led the 76ers 
as they held 
their 
six-game 
lead over Boston in the East. 
The pair led a scoring binge of 
nine straight points 
that 
put 
Philadelphia 
ahead to stay in 
the second period. 
Chamberlain and Greer each 
scored 24 points. Elgin Baylor 
had 30 for the Lakers and Jerry 
West 20. 
Probe Chides 
2 Coaches, 
12 Players 


CHICAGO (AP) - Illinois foot, 
ball coach Pete Elliott and bas­ 
ketball 
coach Harry Combes 
have been put on a one-year 
probation and 12 of their players 
have been suspended by the uni­ 
versity. 
The action came after the uni­ 
versity investigated a special 
fund used for assistance in re­ 
cruitment and for financial aid 
to athletes. 
Commissioner Bill Reed said 
books for the solicited 
fund, 
which amounted to about $21,- 
000 over the last five years, 
were kept by a Champaign-Ur- 
bana businessman whom 
he 
would not identify. 
“ This was an operation com­ 
pletely independent of the Alum­ 
ni Association," said Reed in a 
news conference Friday night. 
"Expenditures from the fund 
amounted to payments, 
for 
varying periods of time, 
of 
$15 a month, or $35 a month, 
to one case of $ 50 a month. 
"They were for assistance in 
transportation of prospective 
athletes to the campus for vis­ 
its, miscellaneous 
entertain­ 
ment in connection with re­ 
cruiting 
activities, for em er­ 
gency financial assistance 
to 
athletes, and in certain cases 
for regular payments to athletes 
above 
legal 
grants-in-aid 
lim its." 


Among basketball players re­ 
portedly suspended were Rich 
Jones of Memphis, Tenn. Illi­ 
nois' all-American candidate 
who 
has 
been averaging 28 
points a game; and teammates 
Ron Dunlap of Chicago and Steve 
Kuberski of Moline, 111., a re­ 
serve. 
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Scouts, Coaches, Writers 
Choose NEA All-Americans 


By M U R R A Y O LD ER M A N 
Sports Editor 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW YORK— (N EA )— In the Year of the Tie. the 1966 
All-American football team announced by Newspaper E n te r­ 
prise Association adhered to the dual national championship 
claims by Notre Dame and Michigan State. 
They were deadlocked for honors on the mythical team, 
with four players from each school gaining positions on the 
offensive and defensive platoons. Tribute was also paid to 
such unbeaten powers as Alabama (two places), N ebraska and 
Georgia Tech. 
The Michigan State Spartans, champions of the Big Ten. 
had the glamor guys of the defense in Charles (Bubba) Smith, 
the towering end who sometimes lined up over the middle, 
and George W ebster, aptly named the Monster Man in the 
roving linebacker role he assumed. For most of the season, 
running was the key to the Spartan attack, and the heavy duty 
man was Clinton Jones, who, from a pro standpoint, may be 
the best running back in the country— and a willing blocker, 
as well. Up front, Jerry West was a consistently high grader 
at the right tackle position. 
N otre Dame had the offense answers to the Spartan pair in 
Nick Eddy and Tom Regner. Eddy, the best Irish runner, is 
placed at a flanker position here because he also excelled as 
a receiver and was frequently slotted out during a game 
Regner made even big Bubba a fan in their standoff. Lynch 
was a brilliant leader for the Irish defense, and Alan Page 
supplied the consistent pressure up front from his right end 
post. Like their Spartan counterparts, all are seniors. 
Cecil Dowdy, a fine offensive tackle, has been 
B am as 
strong man up front. Bryant ealls Ray Perkins his finest all- 
around athlete. Perkins spends most of his time as a flanked 
out receiver, but in at least three games this year, Bryant 
doubled him as a safety on defense. And so to honor this ver­ 
satile perform er, a departure from normal position was made 
to accommodate him as an All-American. 
In a sense, that was true, too. with John LaGrone of the 
surprising Southern Methodist Mastangs. 
LaGrone. who 
started out as a defensive end. was made a middle guard but 
also operates out of the line and thus qualifies as a line 
backer. “He was impossible to block." said Coach Darrell 
Royal of Texas. 
E ntrenched at middle guard is Wayne Meylan of Nebraska 
one of three juniors on the squad (the others are defensive 
tackle Dennis Byrd of North Carolina State and offensive 
guard Edgar Chandler of Georgia). 
The Southeast, a lively rival to the Midwest, in the battle 
lor regional supremacy, has seven representatives on the 
All-American units: Dowdy. Perkins, Chandler, center Jim 
Breland of Georgia Tech (called the best ever by Coach 
Bobby Dodd), tight end Austin Denney of Tennessee <a 
blocking type the pros savori. defensive back Tom Beier of 
Miami and the probable Player of the Year, Steve Spurrier. 
It was a m erry year for quarterbacks, but Florida's Spu r­ 
rier won down the stretch over Gary Beban of UCLA and 
Bob Griese, last y ear’s choice from Purdue. 
Beban’s teammate, Mel Farr, is the big man, physically, of 
the backfleld. Another West Coast choice was Nate Shaw 
of Southern California. Joining LaGrone from the South 
west was defensive tackle Loyd Phillips of Arkansas. Jack 
Clancy of Michigan, the nation's leading receiver, prevented 
a Notre Dame-Michigan State monopoly of the midlands. The 
East, in a down cycle, was shut out. 
Monday's Games 
Los Angeles at Boston 
New York at Detroit 
Cincinnati at Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
vs. St. Louis 
at Memphis 
Baltimore at'Uhicatpfc 


NBA Results 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Friday's Results 
Boston 114, St. Louis 103 
Detroit 103, Chicago 102 
Philadelphia 118, Los Ang. 107 
Today's Games 
No games scheduled 
Sunday's Games 
Detroit at Baltimore 
San Francisco at Cincinnati 
Chicago at New York 


BLAISE PASCAL: 
All 
the 
troubles of life come upon us 
because we refuse to sit quietly 
for a while each day in 
our 
rooms. 


Tonight - Christm as Eve 


BATMAN A GO GO CLUB 
Presents 
" THE GUILLOTEENS ” 


American Legion Hall 
$2.00 PER PERSON - 8 TIL 12 


“The Guilloteens“ played forj 
last Years* Sikeston Senior f 
Party. 


Published Dy the Patriotic Individuals and 
Business Firms Listed Below 


BOAR»OF PUBLIC WORKS 
SHY'S DRUG STORE 
SIKESTON LUMBER CO. 
SCOTT-NEW MADRII>MISSISSIPPI ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 


THE SIKESTON STANDARI 
MISSOURI UTILITIES CO. 
BANK OF SIKESTON 


SCOTT COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS: 
K. M. Streeter, 
President; Mrs. Leon Dannen- 
m ueller, Vice President; Con­ 
nie 
Shuford, 
Second 
Vice- 
President; Ruth Dockins, Sec­ 
retary; 
Charles Blanton, J r ., 
T reasurer; Velma Stacy, Exe­ 
cutive Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Dr. 
Thelma 
Buckthorpe, 
Mrs. 
Raymond 
Arnold, 
Liston Mitchell, Al­ 
bion Anderson, Fred Burger, 
Wendelin 
Georger, 
Lionel 
Verble, George Dye, Virginia 
Bonner. 


Christmas Decorations 


SCOTCH PINE CHRISTMAS TREES, WHITE 


SCOTCH PINE CHRISTMAS TREES, GREEN 


TREE ORNAMENTS 
TREE SKIRTS 


MINIATURE LIGHTS 
NATIVITY SETS 


OUTDOOR DECORATIONS 


SCENTED LAMP OILS 
SCENTED CANDLES 


STYROFOAM 
FIREPLACES 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPER 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 
MUSICAL TREE TURNERS 


S M I T H - A L S O P 
Paint & Wallpaper Co. 


131 N. New Madrid 
Phone GR 1-3145 


Sikeston, Missouri 


SMITH-;\t.SW 


Ron Jaynes 
SPORTS 
CORNER 


HARD HUNTS 
There's 
a 
special 
breed 
of hunter who’s 
never happy 
unless he's suffering. 
Well, here are some offerings 
that should 
make 
him 
leap 
with unbridled Joy. 
We here­ 
with nominate 
the 
following 
ordeals as some of the toughest 
outdoor fun in these 
United 
States; 
SMALL GAME 
L 
Ruffed grouse; 
when 
hunted in wet 
tag alder rims 
in the northern lake states, or 
cm 
Appalachian 
mountain­ 
sides in ctense cover. 
2. Chukar partridge; hunted 
where the birds can spring up 
desert mountainsides to their 
hearts’ content. 
3. Red fox; “walked down" 
by the hunter in 
late 
winter 
in wet or 
crusted 
snow. 
4. 
Snipe and 
rail; 
when 
hunted by wading in a soft- 
bottomed marsh. 
5. Late-seasoned pheasants: 
when 
hunted in 
horseweed 
thickets, 
willow 
bats, 
and 
snow-choked pothole and marsh 
edges that aren’t quite frozen. 
6. Raccoons; hunted in the dark 
of the 
moon, 
in bottom­ 
land thickets and gumbo fields, 
with a long-legged buddy, after 
a light supper. -When it’s wet. 


BIG 
GAME 
L 
Mountain sheep; 
taken in 
high country in the 
classic 
way — by a man who is climb­ 
ing to reach a ram that is watch­ 
ing. 
2. Black bear; when 
hunted 
with dogs in the 
Rockies in 
places where you can 
hardly 
lead a horse. 
Or, even worse, 
in places where you can hardly 
ride a horse. 
3. Elk; 
hunted in the jungles 
of devil’s club and vine maple 
in the rain forests of western 
Washington. 
4. 
White-tailed 
deer; when 
hunted in heavy 
down-ttmber 
when there's just enough snow 
to need 
snowshoes, and 
not 


quite enough room to use them. 
All that may not be the rug­ 
gedest 
hunting, 
but it will 
make your eyes shine Lad your 
belly growl until harder hunt­ 
ing turns up. 
What 
are your 
personal nominations? 
There is 
easier hunting. In 
fact, most hunting is easier. 
But the “ hard 
hunts" have 
special 
rewards: no crowds, 
little 
competition 
with other 
hunters, more 
hunting 
and 
generally 
freer 
access 
to 
game range, and a high level 
of sport. 
If 
a hunter wants quality 
sport, 
it 
isn't 
really 
hard 
to find. 
It 
all depends 
on 
how much he wants it — and 
how much of himself he’s will­ 
ing to spend. 
A 
CHRISTMAS GUN 
ISN’T 
ENOUGH 
The boy thinks 
that 
all he 
wants 
for Christmas is anew 
gun. 
It may be a .22 
squirrel 
rifle, 
or 
a slick 
little 20- 
gauge. But whatever the model 
or caliber, the boy assures his 
father that it 
is 
the only 
Christmas 
present he wants. 
He 
doesn’t 
mean this, 
of 
course, and we hope his father 
knows it. 
The boy is asking 
for many Christmas gifts, and 
the new gun is one of the least. 
He is asking for a 
marsh 
that hasn't been drained, 
and 
a meadow that hasn’t 
been 
subdivided. 
He is asking for 
his share of personal adven­ 
ture in the natural world, for 
a chance to go hunting 
and 
learn the old coveted lessons, 
and to walk in the quiet places 
with men he admires. 
If the new gun 
will include 
none of these things, save your 
money and don't break the boy's 
heart. 
Instead, 
turn 
on Saturday 
television. 
II the 
Game of 
the Week is good enough, the 
boy may never miss the sound 
of beagles, and never notice 
rabbit trails in the new snow. 


ST. LOUIS — A season which 
started on a high note ended 
sadly as the Big Red fell to the 
Cleveland Browns. The defeat, 
coupled with a Philadelphia vic­ 
tory, left the Cardinals in fourth 
place in the Eastern Division 
race. 
The Big Red's 8-5-1 record 
was a half • game 
behind the 
9-5 marks posted by Cleveland 
and Philadelphia, who shared 
second place 
behind Dallas, 
which ended with 10-3-1. 
For the Big Red, the season 
flirted with a 
flourish and a 
five- game 
winning 
streak. 
The Cardinals 
posted 
suc­ 
cessive triumphs 
over Phil­ 
adelphia, 
Washington, Cleve­ 
land, 
Philadelphia 
again and 
New York, then battled 
the 
also • unbeaten Dallas Cowboys 
to a 10-10 tie. 
The Cardinals then suffered 
their first loss, 26-20, to the 
Washington Redskins, 
(Hit re­ 
bounded to top the Bears and 
Giants for a 7-1-1 mark be­ 
fore disaster struck. 
Quarterback 
Charley John­ 
son and center Bob DeMarco 
both suffered 
knee injuries 
against the Giants and neither 
played 
again for the rest of 
the 
season as the Big 
Red 
dropped four of its last five • 
games, including the final three 
in a row. 
Honors 
were many 
and 
varied for the Cardinals 
in 
1966. Attendance 
in 
the 
new Civil Center Busch Mem­ 
orial Stadium reached a record 
of 
317,166. On the 
road, a 
total of 409,926 fans saw the 
Cardinals in action. 
L arry Wilson, all - pro de­ 
fensive back and co • captain 
of the Big Red, was one of 
two individual pace 
• setters 
for the Cardinals in the NFL 
statistics. Wilson, with IO in­ 
terceptions, topped the league.f 
John Roland, NFL rookie of the 
year, was the leading punt re­ 
turner with an 
U.i average 
on 221 yards with 20 returns. 
Rookie 
Roy Shivers, leading 
in kickoff returns 
most ut 
the 
season, 
was edged out 
by Gale Sayers of the Bears 
on the final day and finished 
second. 
As a team, the Cardinals 
led in five 
defensive 
cate­ 
gories and shared 
the lead 
In a sixth. They led In total 
defense, allowing 3,492 yards, 
an average of 249.4 a game. 
The Big 
Red also allowed the 
lowest percentage of opponent 
passes, 
the lowest average 
kickoff return by 
opponents 
and tied 
with the Rams for 
the lowest average 
running 
gain 
by opponents. The Big 
Red 
also 
threw opponent 
passers 
for 
the most yard* 
age, 433. 


Only one team season mark 
was set, with Shivers return­ 
ing 
his kickoffs 762 yards to 
top the form er record 
of 756 
set by Jim Sears in 1958. Ro. 
land 
carried 
the 
ball 192 
times, sliaring 
a mark set by 
Utile 
Matson 
in 1956 
and 
equalled by John David Crow 
In 1962. Wilson 
equalled 
a 
team record with two intercep­ 
tion returns 
for touchdowns. 
On a career basis, numerous 


team records were 
set 
or 
extended. 
Charley 
Johnson 
lengthened his marks for at­ 
tempted passes (1,791), com­ 
pletions (858), 
yards 
(12,- 
589) and touchdowns (93). 
Bobby Joe Conrad moved Into 
the 
career 
pass • catching 
lead with 339, 
passing Sonny 
Randle 
who has 
328. Randle 
extended his marks for yards 
on passes 
(5,438) and touch­ 
down passes caught (60). 
Wilson moved Into a tie with 
Dick (Night Train) Lane for 
career interceptions 
with 30 
and he tied an NFL mark by 
intercepting passes in seven 
consecutive 
games. His two 
touchdowns 
gave him five for 
his ca rear, a Cardinal 
m arie 
and an NFL. standard. 
Roland established an NFL 
and team record against the 
Eagles on Get. 2 when he av­ 
eraged 
47.3 yards on three 
kickoff returns, and his total 
of 142 yards for the game is 
a Cardinal mark. 
Jim Bakken 
took over the 
active 
team career scoring 
lead with 
384 
points, five 
behind all > time leader Pat 
Harder. Handle is second with 
360 
and Conrad third with 
353. Randle's 
60 touchdowns 
extends his own record. 
Wilson was named to the first 
All • Pro team, with defensive 
end Joe Kobb, defensive back 
Jerry Stova] 
and 
offensive 
tackle Ernie McMillan 
tieing 
named to the second 
team. 
Eight Cardinals 
have t>een 
tapped to play in the Pro Bowl, 
with tight end Jackie Smith, 
Tackle Bob Reynolds, 
guard 
Ken Gray and Roland from the 
offense 
and Robb, 
tackle 
Chuck Walker, Wilson 
and 
Stovall from the defense 
to 
represent the East in the Jan. 
22 game at Los Angeles. 


NEW YORK (AP) — Archie 
Moore, the former light heavy* 
weight cha mpion and (Hie of the 
great scientific boxers of ail 
time, and flashy Kid Gavilan, 
the former welterweight k i n g 
from Cuba, have been elected to 
the Boxing Hall of Fame. 


URBANA, ai. (AP)—Twelve 
University of Illinois football 
and basketball players 
were 
suspended from athletic com­ 
petition for receiving financial 
ald in violation of Big 
Ten 
Conference rules. 
FOR THAT 
RUN DOWN 
APPEARANCE 
Does your ear have that 
run-down appearance? If it 
has, bring it in to us for 
expert 
"doctoring". 
Our 
skilled craftsmen will give 
It the attention It nee (is to 
give it that new look once 
again, For better work at 
reasonable prices, you can 
rely on us. 
DACE BODY SHOP 
it costs no more to get our 
expert workmanship. 


Highway 61 S. 
Ph. Git 1-3117 


S A N D E S O ­ 
LA NCB ALWORTH 


KANSAS C iT Y - 
£ \ DAW S O ;V 
O A K L A N D - 


t o m c l o s e s 
DEN K E S - 
A _ OE v S O N 


h o n o r in g th e m o s t v a lu a b le p la y e r s , c h o se n b y th e ir 
RD DOWN 
TROPHY 
in th e A m e ric a n F o o tb a ll Leag u e 


S U PEALO - 
asses s u s n e tt 
B O S T O N - 
JI s/\ N A N C E 
H O ~ S T O N - 
O A R S C U T SIN G E R 


M I A M I - 
WILLIE W E ST 


Rupp Guides Wildcats oil 


Comeback to Tourney Title 
Bright Big Red Start 


Ends on Sour Note 


By TED MEIER 
Adolph Rupp, college basket­ 
ball's winningest active coach, 
has his victory bandwagon roll­ 
ing again, just in time for a 
merry Christmas. 
Last week his University of 
Kentucky Wildcats were beaten 
at home by North Carolina and 
Florida, marking the first time 
in 
Rupp's 
37-year coaching 
career that Kentucky fell below 
the .500 percentage after the 
opening game. The two defeats 
dropped the Wildcats out of The 
Associated Press Top Ten. 
His boys, led by Louie Dum­ 
pier, bounced back Thursday 
night to rout Oregon State 96-66 
Gritl Eye on 
w 
Blue-Gray, 
W 
Sun Bowls 
By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
If nothing else, Florida State 
had to lie on the lookout today 
for Jerry DePoyster's 
flying 
foot. 
DePoyster's foot has been a 
major weapon 
in Wyoming’s 
football attack this season, and 
there was no reason to believe it 
wouldn't be as potentially dan­ 
gerous in the Sun Bowl at El 
Paso, Tex., today. 
In the clay's only other bowl 
game, all-star teams from the 
north and the south clashed in 
the Blue-Gray game at Mont­ 
gomery, Ala. Another all-star 
game, 
the 
North-South 
ai 
Miami, Fla., is set for Mon­ 
day. 
Not only did DePoyster lead 
major college 
kickers 
in 
scoring with 71 points, but 
he 
also tried a record number of 
kicks, 77, which Included 
a 
previously unheard of 38 field 
goal attempts. 
Before DePoyster, the 
most 
field goals ever tried In a season 
totaled 23. 
To 
counter the 
DePoyster 
threat. Florida state has 
the 
nation’s : 
i . 
ie nae. Quarterback Gary Pajcic 
tossed for eight touchdowns and 
1,590 yards during the regular 
season when Florida State com­ 
piled a 6-4 
record. Wyom­ 
ing was 9-1. 


in the first round of the UK In­ 
vitational Tourney and won the 
championship Friday night by 
downing Kansas State 83-79. 
Unbeaten UCLA, the pre-sea­ 
son favorite to win the national 
championship, made it five in a 
row with a 96-67 rout of Notre 
Dame. 
Second-ranked Louis­ 
ville, also playing at home, 
upped its unbeaten streak to 
eight by trouncing LaSalle 106- 
88. 
Oregon State edged 
Penn 
State 64-61 in double overtime 
for third place in the UK tour­ 
ney at Lexington, Ky., despite 
a 
33-point 
outburst by Jeff 
Presson for the Nittany Lions. 
Creighton knocked Seattle out 
of the unbeaten ranks 86-84 and 
Butler upset Brandley 78-74 in 
two surprises on a Friday night 
dotted 
with 
Intersectional 
games as the colleges ended 
play for the week. No games 
are scheduled tonight. 
Steve Howell tapped In a re­ 
bound with one minute left to 
give Ohio State a 61-59 squeaker 
over Army at Columbus. Mike 
Welton's three straight free 
throws in the last 15 seconds 
broke a 56-56 tie and ga ve A ri zo­ 
na a 59-58 triumph over Har­ 
vard at Tucson. 
In other intersectional games 
the home team won. St. Louis 
downed Memphis State 63-44, 
Villenova whipped New Mexico 
State 54-42, Iowa edged Stanford 
77-74, Wichita routed Utah State 
123-106, Utah trounced San Jose 
State 102-77, 
University 
of 
Pacific took Missouri 
84-68, 
Los 
Angeles Loyola downed 
eldorado State U. 82-73, Hofstra 
went overtime to defeat Jack­ 
sonville 67-65 and Calif, San­ 
ta 
Barbara overcame Wyom­ 
ing 86-70. 
In a doubleheader at Chicago 
Stadium, Illinois, despite the 
suspension of stars Rich Jones 
land Ron Dunlap, beat California 
in overtime 97-87 and Dayton 
whipped Chicago Loyola 
IOO. 
90. 


Damnation dogs were some­ 
times used for hunting 
but 
were 
bred 
and trained to 
trot along beside a carriage. 


Bloomfield Tourney 
Play Opens Monday 


BLOOMFIELD - The Bloom­ 
field 
invitational Christmas 
tournament will get underway 
Monday night. 
Play will con­ 
tinue through the week with the 
finals being played Saturday 
night. 
THE TOURNAMENT 
SCHEDULE 
Monday's Games 
4;30 - Donighan vs. Woodland 
6:00 
- 
Matthews vs Chaffee 
7;30 - 
Kennett vs Advance 
9j00 - 
Dexter vs Sikeston 
Tuesday’s Games 
4;30 - Clarkton vs New Madrid 
6:00 - 
Bloomfield vs Gideon 
7:30 - 
Bell City vs Bernie 
9:00 - 
Puxico vs Richland 
BLOOMFIELD 64 
PEMKCOT 41 
Thursday night the Wildcats 
captured another 
victory 
to 
boost their team record to eight 


wins and four losses. 
North 
Pemiscot fell, 64-41. 
Bloomfield's defensive effort 
and rebounding were the two 
factors that pulled them past the 
visitors. 
Andy Bullinger and Glen Wil­ 
liamson led Wildcat scoring 
with 13 each. 
Eddie 
Maroney hit five of 
Pemiscot's seven field goals to 
pace his team with IO points. 
BLOOMFIELD 64 
Scorers: 
Bullinger 13, Wil­ 
liamson 13, Rainwater 9, Wil­ 
liams 4, Chasteen4, Dave Swin­ 
dell 4, Bell 4, Doyle Swindell 
ll, Underwood 2, FG-23, FT - 
IM, F -2 6 . 
N. PEMISCOT 41 
Scorers: Maroney IO, Bullock 
2, Howell 7, Edmonds 8, True­ 
love 6, Shell 2, Fisher 8, FG- 
7, FT-27, F-25, 


Chiefs Viork out iii Snow 


KANSAS CITY (AP) - The Kan­ 
sas City Chiefs worked 
out 
In snow Friday, the 
fourth 
anniversary of their last AFL 
championship game. 
The title 
game Jan. I at Buffalo may be 
played under similar condi­ 
tions. 
The Chiefs had a 
.spirited 
drill, the kind they've had all 
week. 
On Dec. 23, 1963, the old Dal­ 
las Texans need 77 minutes, 54 
seconds-longest 
game 
In 
football history • to beat Hou­ 
ston 20-17 for the crown. 
Buffalo Is training 
In Win­ 
ston-Salem, N.C. but Kansas 
City coach Hank Strain said the 
Bills* situation is different. 
"The Bills don't have their own 
facilities like we do," Strain 
said. "They have to practice in 
the stadium. I hear they had so 
much snow they couldn’t get any­ 
thing accomplished. 
"Unless the weather condi­ 
tions 
get 
Impossible around 
here we'U continue to practice 
at home. 
As long as we can 
accomplish what we want to do, 
I don't see any point in leaving. 
"lf we moved our base of op­ 
erations, we’d have to set up 
meetings and do other things 
to keep the players occupied. I 


think It’s better to keep them at 
home." 
Chris Burford, veteran 
spilt 
end, said lf It’s cold in Buffalo, 
the field will be frozen, and lf 
It Isn't frozen It'll be sloppy. 
"That's quite a change from 
what we are used to, and we’ll 
have to adjust for It," he said. 


No Area Cage 


Aet ion Reported 


All area high school basketball 
games scheduled for last night 
apparently were postponed due 
to the snow storm and Icy roads. 
No results were reported to 
the Dally Standard office of any 
games played. 
Games postponed will be re­ 
scheduled for a later date. 


Hawks Take 
Lacing From 
Celtics 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
In the holiday spirit, Detroit 
tried to give Chicago a present 
but the Bulls weren't accepting. 
The Pistons, battling Chicago 
for fourth place in the National 
Basketball Association’s West­ 
ern Division, held on for a 103- 
102 victory Friday night, but not 
before almost giving it away. 
In other games, 
Boston bat­ 
tered St. Louis 114-103 and Phil­ 
adelphia won its 32nd game in 
35 starts by beating Los Angeles 
118-107. 
Baskets by Dave DeBusschere 
and Ray Scott had opened a 103- 
100 Piston lead in the 
final 
minute. Then Bob Boozer hit for 
the Bulls with 33 seconds left. 
Detroit tried to hold onto the 
ball 
but 
Guy Rodgers, who 
scored 
27 points for Chicago, 
stole it. 
Player - 
Coach Bill Russell 
grabbed 37 rebounds and sharp- 
eyed Sam Jones netted 32 points 
as Boston defeated St. Louis. 
Jones, Bailey 
Howell 
and 
John Havlicek triggered a 16-4 
Celtic burst in the final period 
that put it away. Havlicek, who 
came off the bench to score 12 
points in the third period, fin­ 
ished with 20. Howell had 14. 
Gene 
Tormohlen 
led 
the 
Hawks with 21. 
Wilt 
Chamberlain and 
Hal 
Greer, as usual, led the 76ers 
as they held their 
six-game 
lead over Boston in the East. 
The pair led a scoring binge of 
nine straight points that 
put 
Philadelphia 
ahead to stay in 
the second period. 
Chamberlain and Greer each 
scored 24 points. Elgin Baylor 
had 30 for the Lakers and Jerry 
West 20. 
Probe Chides 
2 Coaches, 
12 Players 


CHICAGO (AP) - Illinois foot. 
ball coach Pete Elliott and bas­ 
ketball 
coach Harry Combes 
have been put on a one-year 
probation and 12 of their players 
have been suspended by the uni­ 
versity. 
The action came after the uni­ 
versity investigated a special 
fund used for assistance in re­ 
cruitment and for financial aid 
to athletes. 
Commissioner Bill Reed said 
books for the solicited fund, 
which amounted to about $21,- 
000 over the last five years, 
were kept by a Champaign-Ur­ 
bana businessman whom 
he 
would not identify. 
“ This was an operation com­ 
pletely independent of the Alum­ 
ni Association," said Reed In a 
news conference Friday night. 
“Expenditures from the fund 
amounted to payments, 
for 
varying periods of time, 
of 
$15 a month, or $35 a month, 
to one case of $ 50 a month. 
“ They were for assistance in 
transportation of prospective 
athletes to the campus for vis­ 
its, miscellaneous 
entertain­ 
ment in connection with re­ 
cruiting 
activities, for emer­ 
gency financial assistance 
to 
athletes, and In certain cases 
for regular payments to athletes 
above 
legal 
grants-in-ald 
lim its." 


Among basketball players re­ 
portedly suspended were Rich 
Jones of Mt'tnphis, Tenn. Illi­ 
nois' all-American candidate 
who 
has been averaging 28 
points a game; and teammates 
Ron Dunlap of Chicago and Steve 
Kuberski of Moline, 111., a re­ 
serve. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


Your Nearest 


In 
lo- 
Authorlzed VW dealer Is 
Cape Girardeau. We’re 
cated on Hyw. 61, near Town 
Plaza shopping Center. Visit 
our showroom, open from 
8;00 to 8:00 on Mon. 
an<^ 
Frt., 8:00 to 6:00 Tues., 
Wed., Thurs. 8j0Q to 5:00 
on Sat. Service and Parts 
are open from 8:00 to 5:00 
on weekdays and until noon 
on Sat, 
Please call In ad­ 
vance for Service Appoint­ 
ments, or anytime for free 
demonstration 
of a 
new 
Volkswagen. 


CALL 
E D 4-2834 
Jack Adams 
VW 
Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
Authorized Dealer 
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HELP KEEP, 
HOMES 
INTACT 


Christmas is for giving and 
sharing. Help share happi­ 
ness with a gift of good 
health — your contribution 
to Christmas Seals. Do it 
today I 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966 
between you' si me 


Scouts, Coaches, Writers 
Choose NEA All-Americans 


By MURRAY OLDERMAN 
Sports Editor 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW YORK— (NEA)—In the Year of the Tie, the 1966 
All-American football team announced by Newspaper Enter­ 
prise Association adhered to the dual national championship 
claims by Notre Dame and Michigan State. 
They were deadlocked for honors on the mythical team, 
with four players from each school gaining positions on the 
offensive and defensive platoons. Tribute was also paid to 
such unbeaten powers as Alabama (two places), Nebraska and 
Georgia Tech, 
The Michigan State Spartans, champions of the Big Ten, 
had the glamor guys of the defense in Charles (Bubba) Smith, 
the towering end who sometimes lined up over the middle, 
and George Webster, aptly named the Monster Man in the 
roving linebacker role he assumed. For most of the season, 
running was the key to the Spartan attack, and the heavy duty 
man was Clinton Jones, who, from a pro standpoint, may be 
the best running back in the country—and a willing blocker, 
as well. Up front, Jerry West was a consistently high grader 
at the right tackle position. 
Notre Dame had the offense answers to the Spartan pair in 
Nick Eddy and Tom Regner. Eddy, the best Irish runner, is 
placed at a flanker position here because he also excelled as 
a receiver and was frequently slotted out during a game 
Regner made even big Bubba a fan in their standoff. Lynch 
was a brilliant leader for the Irish defense, and Alan Page 
supplied the consistent pressure up front from his right end 
post. Like their Spartan counterparts, all are seniors. 
Cecil Dowdy, a fine offensive tackle, has been ’Bama s 
strong man up front. Bryant calls Ray Perkins his finest all- 
around athlete. Perkins spends most of his time as a flanked 
out receiver, but in at least three games this year. Bryant 
doubled him as a safety on defense. And so to honor this ver­ 
satile performer, a departure from normal position was made 
to accommodate him as an All-American. 
In a sense, that was true, too, with John LaGrone of the 
surprising Southern Methodist M istangs. 
LaGrone. who 
started out as a defensive end. was made a middle guard but 
also operates out of the line and thus qualifies as a line 
backer. * He was impossible to block," said Coach Darrell 
Royal of Texas. 
Entrenched at middle guard is Wayne Meylan of Nebraska, 
one of three juniors on the squad (the others are defensive 
tackle Dennis Byrd of North Carolina State and offensive 
guard Edgar Chandler of Georgia*. 
The Southeast, a lively rival to the Midwest, in the battle 
for regional supremacy, has seven representatives on the 
All-American units: Dowdy. Perkins, Chandler, center Jim 
Breland of Georgia Tech (called the best ever bv Coach 
Bobby Dodd!, tight end Austin Denney of Tennessee (a 
blocking type the pros savor), defensive back Tom Beier of 
Miami and the probable Player of the Year. Steve Spurrier. 
It was a merry year for quarterbacks, but Florida's Spur­ 
rier won down the stretch over Gary Beban of UCLA and 
Bob Griese, last year’s choice from Purdue. 
Beban’s teammate. Mel Farr, Is the big man, physically, of 
the backfield. Another West Coast choice was Nate Shaw 
of Southern California. Joining LaGrone from the South­ 
west was defensive tackle Loyd Phillips of Arkansas. Jack 
Clancy of Michigan, the nation's leading receiver, prevented 
a Notre Dame-Michigan State monopoly of the midlands. The 
East, in a down cycle, was shut out. 
Monday’s Games 
Los Angeles at Boston 
New York at Detroit 
Cincinnati at Philadelphia 
San Francisco vs. St. Louis 
at Memphis 
Baltimore at’fchtcapo 


NBA Results 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Friday's Results 
Boston 114, St. Louis 103 
Detroit 103, Chicago 102 
Philadelphia 118, Los Ang. 107 
Today's Games 
No games scheduled 
Sunday’s Games 
Detroit at Baltimore 
San Francisco at Cincinnati 
Chicago at New York 


BLAISE PASCAL: 
All 
the 
troubles of life come upon us 
because we refuse to sit quietly 
for a while each day in 
our 
rooms. 


T onight - C h ristm a s Eve 


BATMAN A GO GO CLUB 
Presents 
f f THE GUILLOTEENS 
I! 


Am erican Legion H all 
$2.00 PER PERSON - 8 TIL 12 


“The Guilloteens“ played for 
last Y'ears* Sikeston Senior 
Party. 


FIGHT TH AND OTHER 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


Published Dy the Patriotic Individuals and 
Business Firms Listed Below 


BOARIA OF PUBLIC WORKS 
SHY'S DRUG STORE 
SIKESTON LUMBER CO. 
SCOTT-NEW MADRID-MISSISSIPPI ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 


THE SIKESTON STANDARI 
MISSOURI UTILITIES CO. 
BANK OF SIKESTON 


SCOTT COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS: 
K. M. Streeter, 
President; Mrs. Leon Dannen- 
mueller, Vice President; Con­ 
nie 
Shuford, 
Second 
Vice- 
President; Ruth Docklns, Sec­ 
retary; 
Charles Blanton, J r ., 
T reasurer; Velma Stacy, Exe­ 
cutive Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Dr. 
Thelma 
Buckthorpe, 
Mrs. 
Raymond 
Arnold, 
Liston Mitchell, Al­ 
bion Anderson, Fred Burger, 
Wendelln 
Georger, 
Lionel 
Verble, George Dye, Virginia 
Bonner. 


Christmas Decorations 


SCOTCH PINE CHRISTMAS TREES, WHITE 


SCOTCH PINE CHRISTMAS TREES, GREEN 


TREE ORNAMENTS 
TREE SKIRTS 


MINIATURE LIGHTS 
NATIVITY SETS 


OUTDOOR DECORATIONS 


SCENTED LAMP OILS 
SCENTED CANDLES 


STYROFOAM 
FIREPLACES 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPER 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 
MUSICAL TREE TURNERS 


S M I T H - A L S O P 
Paint & Wallpaper Co. 


131 N. N«w Madrid 
Piton* GR 1-3145 
Sikeston, Missouri 


■ SMITH-Al.SOI 


THE LONG WAIT gave the children more time 
to think of things they wanted for Christm as. 
However, the girl on the left looks like she is 
still having a hard time making up her mind. 


“ NOW TELL OLD Santa what you would like for Christm as. . .” 


8HE*S HEARD SO much about Santa Claus, and) 
now she will have a chance to m eet him. Charles 
Jeffords holds his daughter, Dawn, 2, so she can 
get a better look at Santa. 


“ HAVE YOU BEEN a good little girl?” Santa 
asked. And one can tell by the sm ile on her face 
that her answer was affirm ative. 


ONE IS NEVER too young to appreciate a visit 
from St. Nicholas. 


SUSAN, 4, daughter of the Rev. and M rs. Robert McCoy, and her stuffed 
animal doll wait for Santa to make the scene. 
HERE’S SUSAN 
and stuffed animal again, telling Santa what should be left under the Christmas 
tree. 
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S anta Claus Visits D exter 


SANTA CLAUS recently paid a visit to Dexter. Before his arrival children lined up in front of his headquarters to wait 
for the fat, fuzzy-faced fellow. 


BECAUSE OF UNFAVORABLE weather conditions (temperature in the 60’s, no snow) Santa was 
unable to drive his sleigh; but since he is able to overcome all obstacles, Santa came to town on a 
fire engine driven by Leslie McMunn, Dexter fire chief. 


Santa Claus Visits Dexter 


BECAUSE OF UNFAVORABLE weather conditions (temperature in the 60’s, no snow) Santa was 
unable to drive his sleigh; but since he is able to overcome all obstacles, Santa came to town on a 
fire engine driven by Leslie McMunn, Dexter fire chief. 


SANTA CLAUS recently paid a visit to Dexter. Before his arrival children lined up in front of his headquarters to wait 
for the fat, fuzzy-faced fellow. 


‘NOW TELL OLD Santa what you would like for Christm as 


THE LONG WAIT gave the children more time 
to think of things they wanted for Christm as. 
However, the girl on the left looks like she is 
still having a hard time making up her mind. 


“ HAVE YOU BEEN a good little girl?” Santa 
asked. And one can tell by the sm ile on her face 
that her answer was affirm ative. 
SHE’S HEARD SO much about Santa Claus, and> 
now she will have a chance to meet him. Charles 
Jeffords holds his daughter, Dawn, 2, so she can 
get a better look at Santa. 


SUSAN, 4, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Robert McCoy, and her stuffed 
animal doll wait for Santa to make the scene. 
HERE’S SUSAN 
and stuffed animal again, telling Santa what should be left under the Christm as 
tree. 
ONE IS NEVER too young to appreciate a visit 
from St. Nicholas. 
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MONDAY EVENING PROGRAMS 
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TUESDAY MORNING PROGRAMS 
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The Prayer 
For Todav 
J 


From Th<* I |>|>«*r Room 


Saturday, December 24, 1966 
“ Where is he who has been 
born king of the Jews?” . . . 
When Herod the king heard this, 
he 
was troubled. (Matthews 
2:2-3, RSV) 
PRAYER: Forgive us, dear 
Father, 
for 
self-centered 
thoughts 
and our petty ways. 
We would 
surrender to Thee 
our ambitions and frustrations. 
Enter our lives anew, we pray, 
and dwell at the very center of 
our being so that our lives may 
declare Thy glory. For Jesus* 
sake. Amen. 


Looking Back 


Over The Years 


50 Years Ago 
December 24, 1916 
Miss Daisy Garden 
re ­ 
moved 
her 
millinery and 
fancy work stock Tuesday from 
the McCoy building on Malone 
avenue 
to her new location 
in the Hobbs building on New 
Madrid street. 
Thursday 
afternoon of last 
week Kathryn Jewell 
was 
hostess to a number of friends: 
Those present were: Catherine 
Blanton, Honora Bailey, Sherla 
Lockhart, Lenora 
Blodgett, 
Helen Kready, 
Cleo 
Young, 
Ruth McCoy, 
Mildred Bow­ 
man, and Eva May Hollister. 
40 Years Ago 
December 24, 1926 
Dear Santa: Please leave me 
a doll and a story book and a 
sewing box. 
But best of all, 
I want a bicycle. Lavlnia Moll. 
“ The Taming of the Shrew," 
a Shakespearean play presented 
by students of Sikeston high 
school, under the direction of 
Miss Frances Burch, delighted 
a good sized audience at the 
high school auditorium 
last 
Thursday night. 
Miss Lucille 
Finley, 
playing 
the part of 
Katherine, 
the shrew, 
was 
exceptionally 
good in her in­ 
terpretation, while Bill Baker, 
as Petruchio, the shrew tam­ 
er, also was admirable. 
The Star Cafe 
will 
be 
opened this 
week, probably 
Christmas Day, 
in the Sex­ 
ton Building on Front street. 
The new 
cafe 
will be owned 
and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Sexton, 
who formerly 
conducted a confectionery and 
lunch room 
at 
Metropolis, 
111. 
Bloomfield - George A. Go­ 
forth, known to his friends here 
as “ Tiny" 
and who weighs 400 
pounds, has just been selected 
by Hal Roach 
to appear 
in 
several 
comedies to be re- 
leased soon by the Pathe Pic- 
MALONE 
MATINEE DAILY 


ture corporation. 
30 Years Ago 
December 24, 1936 
All of Walt Disney’s Mickey 
Mouse characters came to life 
Monday night in a sparkling re ­ 
vue presented 
by pupils 
of 
Miss Adagene Bowman’s School 
of Dancing. Elwood Taylor and 
Rosemary Putnam 
were 
vi­ 
vacious as Mickey and Minnie. 
The 
audience 
was 
pleased 
with the 
pleasant 
voices 
of 


Patsy Ruth Gentles, Margaret 
Ann Hatfield, and Mary Ann 
Tomerlin. 
Dear Santa Claus: I am a lit­ 
tle boy, seven years old. This 
year I would like to have a cow­ 
boy suit with fur on it, two gun 
holster set, house shoes, gas 
station and a train, nuts 
and 
fruit. Don't forget anyone this 
year, Santa. Your little friend, 
Wayne 
Greer Limbaugh, 122 
Trotter street. 
Malone 
Theatre 
tomorrow, 
“ Born to Dance" with Eleanor 
Powell, James Stewart 
and 
Virginia Bruce. Rex Theatre, 
tomorrow, Ken Maynard 
in 
“ Fugitive Sheriff." 
The Sikeston Bulldog basket­ 
ball team won 
20 
to 13 F ri­ 
day night when it 
invaded the 
Hayti high 
school court. The 
Sikeston girls' 
team rallied 
in the last half of its game to 
lose by a close score 26 to 28. 
20 Years Ago 
December 24, 1946 
Mrs. Ray Bennett entertained 
Tuesday evening with a birth­ 
day party in honor of her daugh­ 
ter, Barbara, who celebrated 
her 
12th 
birth anniversary. 
Those present 
were: Anita 
Brown, Barbara Cummins, Sue 
Jane Calhoun, Charlotte Weid- 
mann, Christa Hastings 
and 
Marjorie Neese. 
A son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Leighninger of 
Stanberry, Mo., on December 16 
at St. Francis 
Hospital 
in 
Maryville. The 
grandparents 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Leighning- J 
er of Sikeston, received word 
that the child has been named 
David Elliott. 
A four room frame dwelling 
located a 
618 Vernon avenue, 
and occupied by Joe Hill and 
family 
and 
owned by Mrs. 


Rachel Isaacs 
was 
gutted by 
fire Thursday evening. 
Barney Houston Chism, 55 
years old, 
of McMullin 
was 
almost 
Instantly killed when 
struck 
by a car driven by 
Charles Green, jr., 
of Fom- 
felt, at a point on Highway 61 
north, directly opposite Grant 
City Saturday evening. 
Of Interest To 
Homemakers 


By Fredencka 
Plummer 
CHARLESTON - Planning to 
buy some pieces of furniture 
in contemporary 
styling 
in 
1967? 
You 
can expect to find 
textured fabrics, real or syn­ 
thetic furs, shags, 
and deep 
piles 
shown 
in upholstery 
fabrics, and also, in floor cov­ 
erings. 
You will find 
the formal and 


elegant look 
will be given to 
floor coverings by Oriental type 
same look will be 
given up­ 
holstery and draperies by vel­ 
vet, silks, antique satins, and 
brocades. 
Durable press will be avail­ 
able 
for you in 1967 
in cur­ 
tains, draperies, 
bedspreads, 
sheets, and tablecloths. 
You may notice thin fibers of 
stainless 
steel 
are 
being 
blended with conventional tex­ 
tile fibers for household use 
the metal fibers are said to 
eliminate static from nylon and 
acrylic carpeting and 
up­ 
holstery. Metal 
fibers 
may 
eventually be 
used 
in “ heat 
conductive" carpets, curtains, 
and draperies. 
New bonded 
backings 
for 
loosely-woven fabrics 
have 
made possible a 
wide 
range 
of textures and designs 
for 
household 
textiles. 
Also new 
are circular knjt fabrics with 
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unique 
stretch properties for 
upholstered furniture. 
In floor coverings, 
you will 
find “ all weather carpeting" 
resists 
water, staining, sun­ 
light, 
mildew, 
rotting, 
and 
freezing. It has 
a wide 
va­ 
riety of 
outdoor and indoor 
uses, as in kitchen, bathroom, 
playrooms, patrios, and play­ 
ground. 


Are you one who moves fre­ 
quently? some wallpapers are 
being made, 
or hung, to peel 
right 
off the wall without tear­ 
ing and to smooth on to another 
wall with just a new applica­ 
tion of paste. You can take it 
with you. 


Q— How old are the famous 
bronze horses of St. Mark's 
Cathedral in V enice? 
A— They were brought to 
Italy from Egypt almost 2.000 
years ago. and plated on St 
Mark's 
in 
1204. 
Napoleon 
took them to Paris in 1797. 
where they remained until his 
power ended in 1814. Then 
they were restored to their 
balcony on the cathedral in 
Venice. 


Q— Who is called ‘'The Poet 
of the Sierras"? 
A— Cincmnatus Hiner Mil­ 
ler who is better known as 
Joaquin Miller. 
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What They’re Going To 
Do To Hemlines Next? 


Nobody knows for sure. 
But you’ll know as soon as 
anybody when you read the 
fashion pages of this news­ 
paper. 
The big stories from every­ 
where are here: Broadway’s 
newest leading lady; the lat­ 
est from Washington; the 
fads that are sweeping col­ 
lege campuses; success stor­ 
ies from Wall Street; and the 
news about the newest auto­ 
mobile safety device; the 
sports hero of the hour, and 
the cost of a college diploma. 
How do we do it every day? 
With our own fine staff of 
reporters right here, and The 
Associated Press everywhere 
else in the world. 
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Saturday, December 24, 1966 
“ Where Is he who has been 
born king of the Jews?** . . . 
When Herod the king heard this, 
he 
was troubled. (Matthews 
2:2-3, RSV) 
PRAYER: Forgive us, dear 
Father, 
for 
self-centered 
thoughts 
and our petty ways. 
We would 
surrender to Thee 
our ambitions and frustrations. 
Enter our lives anew, we pray, 
and dwell at the very center of 
our being so that our lives may 
declare Thy glory. For Jesus' 
sake. Amen. 


Looking Back 


Over The Years 


50 Years Ago 
December 24,1916 
Miss Daisy Garden 
re­ 
moved 
her 
millinery and 
fancy work stock Tuesday from 
the McCoy building on Malone 
avenue 
to her new location 
in the Hobbs building on New 
Madrid street. 
Thursday 
afternoon of last 
week Kathryn Jewell 
was 
hostess to a number of friends: 
Those present were: Catherine 
Blanton, Honors Bailey, Sherla 
Lockhart, Lenora 
Blodgett, 
Helen Kready, 
Cleo 
Young, 
Ruth McCoy, 
Mildred 
Bow­ 
man, and Eva May Hollister. 
40 Years Ago 
December 24, 1926 
Dear Santa: Please leave me 
a doll and a story book and a 
sewing box. 
But 
best of all, 
I want a bicycle. Lavinia Moll. 
“ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
a Shakespearean play presented 
by students of Sikeston high 
school, under the direction of 
Miss Frances Burch, delighted 
a good sized audience at the 
high school auditorium 
last 
Thursday night. 
Miss Lucille 
Finley, 
playing 
the part of 
Katherine, 
the shrew, 
was 
exceptionally 
good in her in­ 
terpretation, while Bill Baker, 
as Petruchio, the shrew tam­ 
e r, also was admirable. 
The Star Cafe 
will 
be 
opened this 
week, probably 
Christmas Day, 
in the Sex­ 
ton Building on Front street. 
The new cafe 
will be owned 
and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Sexton, 
who formerly 
conducted a confectionery and 
lunch room 
at 
Metropolis, 
IU. 
Bloomfield - George A. Go­ 
forth, known to his friends here 
as “ Tiny” 
and who weighs 400 
pounds, lias just been selected 
by Hal Roach 
to appear 
in 
several 
comedies to be re ­ 
leased soon by the Pa the Pie- 
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Patsy Ruth Gentles, Margaret 
Ann Hatfield, and Mary Ann 
Tomerlin. 
Dear Santa Claus: I am a lit­ 
tle boy, seven years old. This 
year I would like to have a cow­ 
boy suit with fur on it, two gun 
holster set, house shoes, gas 
station and a train, nuts 
and 
fruit. Don't forget anyone this 
year, Santa. Your little friend, 
Wayne 
Greer Limbaugh, 122 
Trotter street. 
Malone 
Theatre 
tomorrow, 
“ Born to Dance" withEleanor 
Powell, James Stewart 
and 
VirginL Bruce. Rex Theatre, 
tomorrow, Ken Maynard 
in 
“ Fugitive Sheriff." 
The Sikeston Bulldog basket­ 
ball team won 
20 
to 13 F ri­ 
day night when it 
invaded the 
Hayti high 
school court. The 
Sikeston girls' 
team rallied 
in the last half of Its game to 
lose by a close score 26 to 28. 
20 Years Ago 
December 24, 1946 
Mrs. Ray Bennett entertained 
Tuesday evening with a birth­ 
day party in honor of her daugh­ 
ter, Barbara, who celebrated 
her 
12th 
birth anniversary. 
Those present 
were: Anita 
Brown, Barbara Cummins,Sue 
Jane Calhoun, Charlotte Weid- 
mann, Christa Hastings 
and 
Marjorie Neese. 
A son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Leighninger of 
Stanberry, Mo., on December 16 
Hospital 
in 
grandparents 


Rachel Isaacs was 
gutted by 
fire Thursday evening. 
Barney 
Houston 
Chism, 55 
years old, 
of McMullin 
was 
almost 
instantly killed when 
struck 
by a car driven by 
Charles Green, jr., 
of Forn- 
felt, at a point on Highway 61 
north, directly opposite Grant 
City Saturday evening. 
Of Interest To 
Homemakers 


By Fredericka 
Plummer 
CHARLESTON - Planning to 
buy some pieces of furniture 
in contemporary 
styling 
in 
1967? 
You 
can expect to find 
textured fabrics, real or syn­ 
thetic furs, shags, 
and deep 
piles 
shown 
in upholstery 
fabrics, and also, in floor cov­ 
erings. 
You will find the formal and 


elegant look 
will be given to 
floor coverings by Oriental type 
same look will be 
given up­ 
holstery and draperies by vel­ 
vet, silks, antique satins, and 
brocades. 
Durable press will be avail­ 
able 
for you In 1967 
In cur­ 
tains, draperies, 
bedspreads, 
sheets, and tablecloths. 
You may notice thin fibers of 
stainless 
steel 
are 
being 
blended with conventional tex­ 
tile fillers 
for household use 
the metal fibers are said to 
eliminate static from nylon and 
acrylic carpeting and 
up­ 
holstery. Metal 
fibers 
may 
eventually be 
used 
in “ heat 
conductive” carpets, curtains, 
and draperies. 
New bonded 
backings 
for 
loosely-woven fabrics 
have 
made possible a wide 
range 
of textures and designs 
for 
household 
textiles. 
Also new 
are circular 
knjt fabrics with 
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unique 
stretch properties for 
upholstered furniture. 
In floor coverings, 
you will 
find “ all weather 
carpeting” 
resists 
water, staining, sun­ 
light, 
mildew, 
rotting, 
and 
freezing. It has 
a wide 
va­ 
riety of 
outdoor and indoor 
uses, as in kitchen, bathroom, 
playrooms, patrios, and play­ 
ground. 


Are you one who moves fre­ 
quently? Some wallpapers are 
being made, 
or hung, to peel 
right 
off the wall without tear­ 
ing and to smooth on to another 
wall with just a new' applica­ 
tion of paste. You can take it. 
with you. 


Q— How old are the famous 
bronze horses of St. Mark's 
Cathedral in Venice? 
A—They were brought to 
Italy from Egypt almost 2.000 
years ago. and placed on St 
M arks 
in 
1204. 
Napoleon 
took them to Paris in 1797, 
where they remained until his 
power ended in 1814. Then 
they were restored to their 
balcony on the cathedral in 
Venice. 


Q— Who is called ‘‘The Poet 
of the Sierras"? 
\ 
Cincinnatus Miner Mil­ 
ler who is better known as 
Joaquin Miller. 


ture corporation. 
30 Years Ago 
December 24, 1936 
All of Walt Disney’s Mickey 
at St. Francis 
Mouse characters came to life 
Maryville. The 
„ 
Monday night in a sparkling re - 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Leighning- 
vue presented 
by pupils 
of er of Sikeston, received word 
Miss Ada gene Bowman's School 
that the child has been named 
of Dancing. Elwood Taylor and 
David Elliott. 
Rosemary Putnam 
were 
vi- A four room frame 
dwelling 
vacious as Mickey and Minnie, located a 
618 Vernon avenue, 
The 
audience 
was 
pleased and occupied by Joe Hill and 
with the 
pleasant 
voices 
of family 
and 
owned 
by Mrs. 


World s Finest Performing 


Color T.V . 
VERBLE’S T.V. 
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G^uMwvcoioR 
Do You Know 
What They’re Going To 
Do To Hemlines Next? 


Nobody knows for sure. 
But you’ll know as soon as 
anybody when you read the 
fashion pages of this news­ 
paper. 
The big stories from every­ 
where are here: Broadway’s 
newest leading lady; the lat­ 
est from Washington; the 
fads that are sweeping col­ 
lege campuses; success stor­ 
ies from Wall Street; and the 
news about the newest auto­ 
mobile safety device; the 
sports hero of the hour, and 
the cost of a college diploma. 
How do we do it every day? 
With our own fine staff of 
reporters right here, and The 
Associated Press everywhere 
else in the world. 


Your Need To Know Makes This Nett'simper liidisfn'iisuble. 
THE DAILY STANDARD 


A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS; THE INDISPENSABLE NEWS SERVICE 
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on the fence row 
6y Thomas A. Brown, Jr. 


UNFURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 2a 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPLORER post 40, Boy Scouts, toured the M and M Grain company Wednesday 
and viewed cattle feeding operations. 
From left, front row, 
Harry Hambrick, Jimmy Lewis, 
Bill Sappenfield, 
Randy Simmons; back row, Fred Alexander, 
post leader, A1 Stepp, Larry Lan­ 
caster, P red Scherer, Joe Schuchart, and Phillip McGill, company president. 


Explorer Post 


Visit M and M 


Newly organized Boy Scout 
agricultural explorer post 40, 
sponsored by the Sikeston Pro­ 
duction C redit A ssociation, vis­ 
ited the M and M Grain Com­ 
pany Wednesday and studied in­ 
gredients 
in feed m ixtures. 
The post, consisting 
of 15 
m em bers, saw a modern heavy 
cattle feedlot operation under 
guidance 
of 
Phillip McGill, 
president. The owner described 
balanced rations for cattle and 
health care. 
The group in charge of their 
leader, F red A lexander, PCA 
fieldm an, is com posed of Roger 
Blackman, 
L a rry L ancaster, 
Randy Sim m ons, Bill Sappen­ 
field, A1 Stepp, Steve G arner, 
Phil Black, Jim m yL ew is, David 
C hilders, 
Tony P o le , H arry 
Ham brick, 
Jam es Klein, 
Joe 
Schuchart, F red S cherer 
and 
Jam es T e rre ll. 


Timely Tips 


BLOOMFIELD - T here is 
a 
high level of in terest 
among 
hom em akers for ways to save 
tim e. 
This is especially true 
due to the number 
of women 
em ployed 
outside 
the home. 
The m ore all purpose equip­ 
ment 
is 
a 
way . to con­ 
se rv e 
valuable 
tim e. 
The 
‘cook serve 
and 
the 
cook- 
s it-se rv e ” equipm ent can 
be 
tim e 
and 
energy 
saving. 
No applogies 
are 
necessary, 
use 
them with pride, not only 
in 
th eir attractiveness, but 
in good tim e management. 
It 
would be hard to imagine 
your G randm other putting her 
sk illet on the Sunday 
dinner 
table, 
but 
today's 
cooking 
equipm ent 
can add 
to a t­ 
tractiv en ess of any meal. 
C asserole 
dishes 
were the 
firs t 
cooking equipment that 
w ere 
brave enough to come to 
the dinner table. The food keeps 
hot longer. Also, they can be 
se t 
on an elec tric 
trivet or 
w arm ing tray to keep hot a lit­ 
tle longer. 
Today's elec tric frypans are 
another exam ple of 
“ cook- 
se rv e ” dishes. 
Foods cooked 
in these can also be kept warm 
for serving. 
Some 
foods 
can 
be p re ­ 
pared 
right 
at the table. The 
e le c tric 
fry pan, waffle bak­ 
e r, or 
grill 
all will let you 
“ sit 
and cook” as 
well 
as 
use 
and 
enjoy “ cook-serve” 
equipm ent. 
With all of these, 
som e 
food waste 
can 
be 


Moisture Level 
Good in Bootheel 


COLUMBIA — Except for the 
Bootheel a re a , the 1966 
crop 
season 
ended with soil m ois­ 
ture 
re se rv e s 
at very 
low 
levels, 
according to inform a­ 
tion from a clim atologist h ere. 
Jam es 
McQuigg, 
state cli­ 
m atologist for the 
Environ­ 
mental Science Service Admin­ 
istration 
and research 
a s ­ 
sociation at the U niversity of 
M issouri, said it will take sev­ 
eral periods 
of 
above nor­ 
mal precipitation 
this w inter 
to com pletely replenish 
soil 
m oisture re se rv e s in deficient 
a re a s. 
F or the le ss dry Bootheel 
a re a , 
if norm al patterns hold, 
sufficient 
precipitation 
will 
fall during the w inter to bring 
soil m oisture 
rese rv e s 
up 
to adequate levels by spring. 
Rainfall 
was generally two 
to five inches le ss than norm al 
over most of M issouri during 
May through 
August. Excep­ 
tions 
w ere in the Bootheel 
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Unmatched Towers 
Famous 
Chartres 
Cathe­ 
dral has two towers topped 
by totally dissimilar spires. 
The cathedral was built dur­ 
ing a surge of religious fer­ 
vor in the 
12th and early 
13th centuries. One tower is 
Romanesque and the other 
Gothic. 


TYPE SCORE OF 88 out of 89 points possible 
for a two-year-old was earned by this cow from 
the University of Missouri herd at Columbia. 
She also placed seventh in the American Royal. 
The cow, U-Mo. Marc Adelle, 
is the 
first 
daughter of U-Mo Olympian Marc, a bull pro­ 
duced in the University h e r d . 
The bull 
is 
producing daughters that are looking very good 
in conformation * and production, 
says 
John 
Sikes, who is in charge of the herd. This cow 
produced 13,410 pounds of milk and 485 pounds 
of butter-fat in 342 days. The type score was 
set by the National Holstein-Friesian Assn. 


and bordering Ozark counties. 
In those a re a s, 
rainfall 
for 
the 
period 
was one to five 
inches above norm al. 
From Septem ber through No­ 
vem ber, 
m oisture 
received 
in the w estern half of 
the 
state 
was three to five inches 
below norm al. During 
the 
sam e three months, many coun­ 
tie s 
in 
the 
eastern half of 
M issouri received a half-inch 
to two inches le ss rainfall than 
norm al. The Bootheel are a was 
also dry during the p e rio d -o n e 
to five inches le ss than nor­ 
mal m oisture. 
The first part of Decem ber 
was m arked with 
m ore fre ­ 
quent periods of rain 
and 
snow. This is in keeping with 
the norm al pattern. Usually in 
D ecem ber, the fall of m oisture 
ranges 
from four inches 
in 
the Bootheel to an inch 
and a 
half 
in the northw est. S im ilar 
norm al patterns exist for Janu­ 
ary and F ebruary. 


Not So Hot 
The sun, pound for pound, 
produces less heat than the 
human body. Its huge size ac­ 
counts for its enormous pro­ 
duction of heat. 


avoided. 
Aluminum foil 
has 
many 
“cook • serve*' u ses. For ex­ 
am ple, 
bread 
warm ed 
in 
alum inum 
foil can 
come 
to 
the table in it. Small am ounts 
of 
food 
can 
be 
put in foil 
and several foods warm ed at 
the sam e tim e. 
Serving 
individual 
plates 
m eans a 
saving 
of 
serving 
dishes. 
If 
this does not suit 
the fam ily, two or m ore foods 
can be served 
on one 
p la t­ 
te r or chop plate. 
(M akes 
it 
look like you have m ore food, 
too). 
You may 
add 
tim e to your 
busy holiday 
schedule by u s ­ 
ing 
these 
convenient equip­ 
m ent item s that are a part of 
your standard equipment. 


THE ART OF MATURITY 
The distilled experience of 
nany men has resulted in dis­ 
coveries like these about the 
a rt of m ature living. . . 
That life is too short to be 
w asted in 
hatred, 
revenge, 
fault-finding, 
prejudice, 
in­ 
tolerance and destruction. 
That only the affirm ative ap­ 
proach inspires p ro g re ss. We 
should follow the wise advice 
of C harles W. Eliot and “ culti- 
'ate a calm nature, expectant 
of good.” 
That our basic direction should 
always be toward wholeness of 
life. 
The great life is built 
on deep and enduring values. 
Like a giant tree , we should 
grow from within. 
That no outstanding work is 
done alone. 
M iracles can be 
achieved when we don't care 
who gets the cred it. 
That we should not dodge re ­ 
ality o r turn our backs on situ­ 
ations that must be faced, p ri­ 
vate bravery is the price of p e r­ 
sonal victory. 
That it is never wise to becom e 
too elated or too discouraged. 
As Robert Louis Stevenson sug­ 
gested, 
we 
should striv e to 
“ go on in fortune and m isfo r- 
t tune like a clock during a thund­ 
e rsto rm ” . 
That a few troubles and a lit­ 
tle pain a re good for us and 
help us to grow. We should not 
com plain that the rosebush has 
thorns but should rejo ice be­ 
cause it b ea rs ro ses. 
That tim e is the g reat heal­ 
e r of hurts, sorrow s and disap­ 
pointm ents. 
When 
one 
door 
closes another will open if we 
don't lose heart. 
That it is w iser to judge a 
man by how he lives than by what 
he says. 
That m oderation in all things 
is a good rule. 
It is w ise to 
live a balanced and varied life 
without perm itting anyone or 
anything to enslave us. 
That we must learn to distin­ 
guish between the im portant and 
the unim portant. 
The trifle s 
will not trip us up and we can 
devote our lives to the meaning­ 
ful and the significant. 
That there is no tim e like the 
present for putting into effect 
the seasoned wisdom of our 
y e a rs. It is now o r never if we 
are to avoid an old age of re ­ 
g ret and rem o rse. 
That the man who aligns his 
life with the good and true need 
fea r no ev il. 
W ilferd A. P eterson. 


In our p arish , S ister was try ­ 
ing to teach courtesy to 
her 
2nd g rad ers indirectly. When­ 
ev er she 
dropped som ething, 
she would let It lie until some 
child realized he ought to pick 
it up, 
Randy got the wrong 
m essage, though. “ S iste r,” he 
said, “ you don't bend in the mid­ 
dle like the re st of us, do you?” 
B ernice K rapfl. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


More Cedit to 


Rural People 


The 
departm ent 
of 
a g ri­ 
culture’s 
F arm e rs 
Home 
A dm inistration 
is 
better 
equipped 
to handle 
housing 
credit 
needs 
of 
low 
and 
m oderate income fam ilies 
in 
Scott 
and 
M ississippi coun­ 
ties as a resu lt of legislation 
signed into law, according to 
H arry S. L ittleton, 
F arm ers 
Home A dm inistration 
county 
supervisor. 
Littleton said the dem onstra­ 
tion 
cities 
and 
m etropoli­ 
tan developm ent act, 
signed 
by P resident Johnson, makes 
it possible for 
m ore fam ilies 
to qualify for 
housing credit 
under 
expanded housing loan 
authority 
of 
the 
FHA. 
It 
m akes m ore credit available. 
Other 
changes in the rural 
housing 
loan 
program ad ­ 
m inistered by FHA: 
Many fam ilies, who had togo 
the long route of planning, con­ 
tracting 
and building a house, 
can now buy newly constructed 
buildings. 
Before the 
new 
legislation these fam ilies could 
only purchase 
previously oc­ 
cupied buildings. 
Qualified 
low-incom e fam i­ 
lie s can now obtain 
housing 
credit from FHA on the basis 
of a cosigner. 
Previously, 
only those 
ru ra l persons 
62 
y ears old and older 
qualified 
for this assistan ce. 
The 
new 
legislation 
in­ 
cre a se s 
from $1,000 
to $1,- 
500 the 
maximum 
amount 
of assistance the 
agency can 
make for em ergency 
rep a irs 
or im provem ents 
to 
ow ner- 
occupied ru ra l housing or farm 
serv ice buildings. 
This credit 
is not 
designed to upgrade a 
building but only to 
rem ove 
h azards to the health 
and the 
safety of the family and 
the 
com m unity. 
Rural 
fam ilies on the verge 
of losing th e ir hom es through 
foreclosure 
may save th eir 
hom es if a sound 
basis 
can 
be developed 
by 
FHA 
to 
refinance th e ir debts. 
Financial 
assistan ce can be 
given 
to construct 
rental 
housing for low and m oderate 
income ru ral fam ilies of 
all 
age groups. 
Previously, re n ­ 
tal housing 
financed 
by FHA 
had to be 
occupied by ru ral 
people, 
62 years of age 
and 
older. 
Loans by FHA are made to 
applicants who are 
unable to 
obtain credit 
they need from 
private lenders at reasonable 
ra te s and te rm s. Applications 
for loans 
may be made at the 
county office, 
215 North New 
M adrid St. 


Dear SanTa, 


Dear Santa, 
I will be in Sikeston this year, 
will that 
be o. k. Matthews 
S treet, 319. 
T hat's a ll. 
Love, 
T erry W illiam s 
From Springfield, Mo. 


Dear Santa, 
My nam e is L aura, and I am 
seven y ears old. I am in 
the 
second grade, and have been a 
good g irl. 
I want a Baby W alls 
Alone 
for C h ristm as. Thank you for 
my present under the tree, but 
I haven't opened it yet. My 
moma 
wont let me open it 
until C hristm as Eve •• I also 
want some candy and fruit for 
my stocking. 
Also, rem em ber, my little s is ­ 
te rs , M ary and Nancy — Mary 
is five and Nancy is two. 
Santa, please 
come to 
house first, 
because 
I 
hardly wait. 
Thank you 
L aura Skrabala 
208 W est Gladys 
Sikeston, Mo. 


BLOOMFIELD 
- - 
Stoddard 
county farm ers com pare very 
favorably 
with those of other 
counties in the Delta area in­ 
cluding B utler, Dunklin, M is­ 
sissip p i, New M adrid, P em is­ 
cot, and Scott counties as far 
a s 
average county-wide crop 
yields are concerned. 
Ju st recently, I did some r e ­ 
search along this line using crop 
yield data published by the state 
statistician as a 
basis 
and 
cam e up with some interesting 
fig u res which, 
I believe, 
in ­ 
dicate 
how well our farm ers 
a re doing com pared to those in 
other counties. 
F irst, 
I c a l­ 
culated 
the 
average 
county 
yield 
for 
each of our m ajor 
cash 
crops 
including 
corn, 
cotton, wheat, and soybeans for 
the 
ten - year 
period, 1955 
through 1964, for each county 
in the area. Then, I calculated 
the average county yield p ro ­ 
duced in each county during the 
la tte r 
five years of this p e r­ 
iod, 1960 
through 1964; A fter 
th is was done, I ranked 
the 
counties 
according to 
those 
average county yield for each 
crop produced during both the 
te n -y e ar period 
and the five- 
year period. The difference in 
Stoddard 
county's 
rank d u r­ 
ing 
the last five years com ­ 
pared to its rank during the ten 
year period indicates whether 
o r not local farm ers have made 
p ro g re ss and how much. 
As 
far as corn was 
con­ 
cerned Stoddard county ranked 
third among the seven coun­ 
ties during the ten-year 
p er­ 
iod 
with an average yield of 
55.4 
bushels 
per ac re. Dur­ 
ing the five-year period,how ­ 
ev e r, local 
farm ers produced 
the second 
highest 
yield of 
64.8 bushels per acre. 
In soybean production, Stod­ 
dard county farm ers produced 
the fourth highest yield during 
the ten-year periods. Average 
bean 
yields 
produced 
were 
22.89 
bushels per 
acre 
for 
the ten-year 
period and 22.9 
bushels for the five-year p e r­ 
iod. During the ten-year period 
involved, 
the 
average of 
soybeans produced in the coun­ 
ty increased from 91,500 a c re s 
in 1955 
to 
179,000 ac re s in 
1964. 
A large acreage of the 
le s s 
desirable 
land in 
the 
county 
was 
cleared up and 
planted 
to soybeans . 
Of 
co u rse, Stoddard 
county as a 
whole 
has 
le ss fertile soil 
than most counties in the Delta 
a re a , so 
the fact 
that local 
fa rm e rs 
hold their own indi­ 
ca te s that some progress was 
made. 
As 
far as wheat yields w ere 
concerned, Stoddard 
county 
jum ped from seventh place to 
fourth place 
when I com ­ 
pared 
the ten-year 
average 
yield with the five-year yields. 
The average wheat yield p ro ­ 
duced 
in the county was 30.8 
bushels per acre for the ten - 
year period and 35.3 bushels 
fo r the five-year period. 
In cotton production, Stoddard 
county 
ranked 
third 
among 
the 
seven 
yields as far as 
average yields produced during 
both the ten-year 
and 
five- 
y ea r periods were concerned. 
The average cotton yield p ro ­ 
duced 
during 
both the ten- 
year and five-year 
periods 
w ere concerned. 


The average cotton yield p ro - 
w ere 
concerned. 
The av­ 
erage 
cotton 
yield pro­ 
duced 
in the county during 
the ten -y ear period 
was 538 
pounds of lint cotton per ac re 
and the average five-year yield 
w as 561 pounds of lint per ac re. 
When this was done for 
all 
cro p s, I sum m orized the ran k ­ 
ing for all of 
these m ajor 
cash crops to determ one how 


my 
can 


HEARD I* APRIL 
Handel’s “Messiah,” often 
heard at the Christmas season, 
was begun in August, finished 
in September and first per­ 
formed in April. 


Pemiscot 
News 


CARUTHERSVILLE — 
The 
variety of cotton you select to 
plant next spring may deter­ 
mine whether or not you make 
a profit. Of course getting seed 
of high germ ination of 
the 
chosen 
variety 
is 
alm ost 
equally im portant. 
What is the 
basis 
for se­ 
lecting 
cotton varieties 
in 
M issouri? 
The 
Delta 
R esearch 
Cen­ 
te r at Portageville has 
tested 
v arieties 
over 
a period of 
years and has found six of them 
which meet the minimum fiber 
qualities demanded by spinning 
m ills 
and 
produce 
enough 
lint per acre to be profitable. 
These six 
varieties 
have 
been 
separated into 
groups 
according to their response on 
different types of soil and on 
th e ir resistan ce 
to wilt 
and 
root knot nem atodes. 
F o r sandy loam, 
loam 
and 
clay loam soils (Including those 
infested with V erticillium Wilt) 
plant Deltapine 45, Auburn M, 
Stoneville 
213, 
Rex 
Smooth 
Leaf, Auburn 
56, 
or Delta­ 
pine Smooth Leaf, 
F or 
sandy soils (especially 
those 
infested 
with 
the 
F usarium 
W ilt-root 
knot 
nem atode disease) 
plant Au­ 
burn 
M 
and 
Auburn 
56. 
F o r 
clay 
o r gumbo 
soils, 
plant 
Rex 
Smooth 
Leaf or 
Deltapine 45. 
In 
case 
it is necessary to 
plant cotton late (all 
soils 
after May 15) 
plant 
Auburn 
M. 
It 
is 
tim e 
now 
to analize 
your 
cotton 
planting 
situa­ 
tion and to test out 
seed 
of 
the v arieites you 
expect 
to 
use to determ ine whether 
or 
not 
they can 
be expected to 
produce 
good 
strong seed­ 
lings. 


Stoddard county com pared with 
o ther counties from an over- 
ell standpoint. 
For 
the ten- 
y ea r period, Stoddard 
county 
ranked fourth, but moved up 
to third place 
in the five- 
year average yields. 
These 
figures 
would indicate that 
Stoddard 
county ranks above 
average as 
far 
as the av e r­ 
age yields of 
all m ajor cash 
crops are concerned. 
This 
is a 
record 
that 
Stoddard 
county farm ers can 
justifiably 
take a great 
deal 
of pride in, 
and 
they are to 
be commended for making such 
a record. Since 
this is p ri­ 
m arily 
an 
agricultural area, 
it seem s to me that all Stod­ 
dard countians, reg ard less of 
w hether 
they are farm ers or 
not, should be quite proud of this 
rec o rd which m eans much to 
the economy and general wel­ 
fare of the county. 
... 


"OR RENT -2 bedroom house. 
Unfurnished. GR 1-4469. 
317 
M arian. 
12-12-tf 


FOR RENT - Modern 
ap art­ 
ment. 
900 Davis Road. 
Call 
GR 1-1106, GR 1-1219, or GR 1- 
5509. 
12-13-tf 


FOR RENT - Unfurnished 
4 
room duplex newly decorated. 
Call GR 1-4077 or GR 1-5133. 
11-8-tl 


MISC. 
FOR SALE 
MISC. 
WANTED 
10 


FOR SALE 
reasonable. 
Television. Priced 
GR 1-0060. 
12—12—6t 


FULLER BRUSH 
GR 1-5095 
8-30-tf 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


F o r Sale or Rent - Nice 
6 
room house in M iner. 
A vail­ 
able now. 
See or call Tharon 
E . Stallings, GR 1-3390. 
12-22-3t 


FOR RENT - 7 room home. 
Good neighborhood. Call C ren­ 
shaw Real E state GR 1-4945. 
12-22-6t 


FOR RENT - 1 two 
bedroom 
house and 1 
three 
bedroom 
house. 
Call GR 1-1262 or GR- 
1-1260. 
12—7—tf 


For Rent - House in B ertrand. 
5 room s and bath. 
Call MU 3- 
4201. 
12—20—tf 


WELDER FOR SALE - Good 
250 Amp Forney Combination 
R epair Unit that welds, b razes, 
cuts, so ld ers, thaws 
pipes, 
charges b atterie s, etc. 
Take 
over rem aining paym ents. Can 
be 
seen locally. 
W rite R e­ 
gional 
Office, 
Forney In­ 
du stries, P.O. Box 26, D exter, 
Mo. 


T rade in your 
old 
travel 
tra ile r on a new Holiday Ram ­ 
b ler. 
P re sley 's T ra ile r Sales. 
9-17—tf 


FOR SALE - Wigs, C hristm as 
specials. 
Human H air. Value 
$129.00 now $26.00. 
C allG R l- 
5725. 
12-13—6t 


LOTS OF SURPRISES 
IN THE CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED - - Good used furni­ 
ture 
and 
appliances, Hezzie 
F urniture M art. 
Phone GR 1- 
5617. 
U-3 -tf» 


HELP WANTED 


MALE & FEMALE 
I la 


Wanted - Cook at 
R estaurant. 
Call 
Kelletts 
GR 1-9954. 
12-20-tf 


HELP WANTED 
M ALE 
12 


F o r Sale - 
GR 1-3803. 
Fireplace 
wood. 
12-22-9t 


F or Rent 
- 919 
Call GR 1-5954 
Vernon. $40. 
or GR 1-4168. 
12-20-6t 


FOR RENT - Unfurnished 
4 
room house. 
Call GR 1-3119 
12-21-tf 


SLEEPING 
ROOMS 


F or Rent or Lease - 
room home, 
dining 
larg e 
kitchen 
and 
room . Call GR 1-3592. 


2 
bed­ 
room , 
living 


12-22-6t 


FOR RENT - Sleeping 
Man only. GR 1-1078. 
room . 


12—13—tf 


M odern farm house for 
rent. 
C all now. 
CO 2-3618, M orley, 
Mo. 
12-23-2t 


F o r Rent - A 
light house­ 
keeping 
roonf, 
utilities fu r­ 
nished. 
210 Ruth. GR 1-4182. 
12-16-tf 
MUSICAL 
* INSTRUMENTS 5q 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Baldwin and W urlitzer. Finest 
quality at reasonable 
prices 
and term s. 
Rental Plan av ail­ 
able. 
Keith Collins Plano Co. 
98 N. Kingshighway GR 1-4531. 


r OR SALE - 
Pecan T rees. 
G oode's Nursery-. 
GR 1-3119. 
12-21-tf 


F OR SALE - GE Console Stereo, 
like new. $135. GR 1-4532. 
12-21-4t 


Acid Indigestion? 
Painful gas? 
Get new Ph5 Tablets. 
ONLY 
98£. Jam es Drug Store. 
12-19-tf 


THE 
am azing 
Blue 
L ustie 
will 
leave 
your upholstery 
beautifully soft and clean. Rent 
elec tric sham pooer$l. M oore's 
H ardw are, 118 N. New Madrid 
St., Sikeston, Mo. 
12-19-6t 


DRAFTSMAN 
Must be capable of making 
details and com plete assem ­ 
bly draw ings of 
stru ctu ral 
ste el for 
fabrication. 
Ex­ 
cellent opportunity. 
Send com plete resum e for 
confidential interview . Plant 
to be built In are a. 
Reply 
to 
box ABC 
100, 
Sikes­ 
ton, Mo. 


ENGINEER 


Fabricating Plant stru c tu ra l 
Engineer - V aried scope of 
responsibilities 
including 
fabrication, design, and lay­ 
out. 
Send com plete resum e for 
confidential interview . Plant 
to be built in a re a. 
Reply 
to Box HFC 100, 
Sikeston, 
Mo. 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 2 


FOR RENT - 3 room 
a p a rt­ 
m ent, furnished. Heat and w ater 
furnished. 
Adults only. GR 1- 
FOR SALE - F ireplace 


FOR SALE - Thin 
aluminum 
plates. 24” by 36” - 15 cents 
each. 
The 
Daily Standard. 
10-17—tf 


ELECTROLUX 
O rville Yates 
GR 1-3341 
7-i 2-tf 


WANTED 
Full tim e rep o rter for New 
M adrid County. Must live in 
New M adrid. Weekly sa lary 
plus fringe benefits. 
Must 
know how to operate cam era. 
If in terested contact: 


WARREN SOKOL IS 
State E ditor, Daily Standard 


P.O . Box 100 
Sikeston, Mo. 
GR 1-1137. 


4059 o r GR 1-5839. 
11-25-tf 


FURNISHED APTS 
—Modern 
close In u tilities furnished. Tel. 
GR 1-5702 o r GR 1-9276. 


F o r Rent - 3 room 
furnished 
apartm ent. 
D ow nstairs. C a r­ 
peting. 
U tilities 
furnished. 
$70. GR 1-3047. Adults. 
12-22—tf 


F o r Rent - 3 room 
furnished 
apartm ent. U tilities furnished. 
A dults only. 
219 W. Gladys. 
12-19-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished a p a rt­ 
m ent, $65. 
U tilities paid. 538 
V ernon. Adults only. 
Call GR 
1-1382 after 6 p.m . 
12-5-tf 


F o r Rent - Newly 
decorated 
3 room furnished 
apartm ent. 
U tilities paid. 
$75 
monthly. 
A dults only GR 1-3403. 
12-22-tf 


H eadquarters for 
KIMBALL PIANOS & ORGANS 
Free turkey with each 
new 
piano or organ purchased be­ 
tween 
now 
and 
C hristm as. 
Sikeston Piano C enter, C orner 
of C enter and N. Ranney, GR 1- 
3899. 
12—14—tf 


ED 4-6594. 
Cape 
wood. 
G irardeau. 
12-8-1 mo. 


WANTED ■ 
GR 1-4893. 
2 carp en ters. Call 
12-22-3t 


ELECTROLUX 
Vacuum C leaners 
C.D. Wright 
L ilbourn, Mo. 
9-7-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished a p a rt­ 
m ent, 3 room s with bath. GR1- 
1836. 
12-21-tf 


FOR RENT - A partm ent. E xtra 
nice. Furnished nicely. Adults. 
535 N. Ranney. Call GR 1-0568. 
12—10-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished a p a rt­ 
m ent. Adults 
only. 
$75 
per 
month. Call GR 1-5755 
after 
5 p.m . 
11-25-tf 


FOR RENT - 3 room furnished 
apartm ent, also 3 room 
fu r­ 
nished cottage. U tilities paid. 
C all GR 1-2772. 
12-6-tf 


FOR RENT - 3 room 
fu r­ 
nished apartm ent. $14 p er week. 
Call GR 1-2105 o r GR 1-5906. 
12-6-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished a p a rt­ 
m ent. Adults. 
Call GR 1-0416. 
9-23-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished a p a rt­ 
m ent. Adults only. Phone GR1- 
5707. 
5-18-tf 


FOR RENT*- 3 room furnished 
apartm ent. 
U tilities 
paid. 
Adults. Call GR 1-9870.12-8-tf 


F o r Rent - Modern 3 room fu r­ 
nished apartm ent. 
Call GR 1- 
5585. 
12-16-tf 


Are You 


Planning An 
AUCTION 


Use The Daily Standard 
Classified Page To Get 


-MORE BIDDERS- 


AND 
-HIGHER PRICES- 


MISC. 
FOR RENT 


F o r Rent - 10' x 
tra ile r, in 
town, 
furnished. 
$80.00 
3047. 


40’ 
house 
U tilities 
C all GR l- 
12—17—tf 


FOR RENT - Choice down town 
ground floor 
office 
space. 
Ample parking. Beautiful new 
front. Located on Malone Ave. 
C all GR 1-1960, Sikeston, 8:30 
a.m . to 4:00 p.m . 
12-1-tf 


FOR RENT - 55' X 10' - 3 
bedroom 
mobile home, com ­ 
pletely 
furnished, 
located 
Downtown T ra ile r 
Park. Call 
McDougal T ra ile r S ales, GR 1- 
5636. 
12-24-tf 


F o r 
Rent - New 
2 bedroom 
tra ile r. 
C all GR 1-9856. 
12—17—tf 


T here a re auction sales and 
auction sa les - som e su c­ 
cessful and som e 
with only 
a handful of bidders, things 
going 
at 
ridiculously low 
p rice s. To have a su c ce ss­ 
ful sale, people 
must a t­ 
tend. 
In o rd er to get peo­ 
ple to attend, 
they 
m ust 
know about the sale ahead of 
tim e. 
To get maximum r e ­ 
tu rn s from a minimum 
of 
expenditure, follow the e x ­ 
am ple 
of 
hundreds 
of 
fa rm e rs in this vicinity who 
have had successful 
sales 
by using The Daily Standard. 


Your Sale Is Not 


A Neighborhood 
Affair 


Your 
neighbors will know 
about your sale anyway. You 
want the bidders who come 
10, 15, 20, 30 
or even 50 
m iles, 
the stran g e rs who 
com e 
with 
cash 
in their 
pockets. 
To reach 
these 
BUYERS you m ust put your 
advertisem ent 
in a news­ 
paper that covers the te r r i­ 
tory. 


DON'T GAMBLE 


D on't gam ble on just one ad. 
No- m atter how good your ad 
is, you are GAMBLING if you 
depend on just one insertion. 
Your auction is of too much 
im portance--your 
lifetim e 
savings and investment are 
at stake --you DARE 
NOT 
RISK all that means so much 
to you In just one good ad. 
It 
1s 
better to have TOO 
MUCH 
advertising and a 
SUCCESSFUL 
sale, 
than 
to RISK LOSING at a poorly 
attended sale all that 
you 
struggled and 
labored 
to 
accum ulate. 


See Us Or W rite 


For Details 
The Daily Standard 


Classified Dept. 


FOR s a l e 
We have a com plete set of 
B usiness Band Radios 
for 
sa le, 
one 
100 
Watt Base 
Station, and three 
50 Watt 
mobll units, one 100 ft. tow er 
and antenna. 
The 
radios 
a re in use right now 
and 
may be seen any day 
at 
B lades 
M otor Sales, Hwy. 
61, New M adrid, Mo. 
or 
phone SH 8-5561. 
If 
you 
have been thinking of Radios, 
then 
see 
these first, and 
save. 


SALESMAN $700 
a month 
o r better. No travel. 
P e r­ 
m anent 
ca re e r. 
Excellent 
training. 
R etirem ent p ro ­ 
gram . 
Fringe 
benefits. 
W rite: R. G. Huekstep, 320 
Broadway, Cape G irardeau, 
Mo. 
giving 
age, 
fam ily 
statu s and past and present 
em ploym ent. 
R eplies 
held 
In stric te s t confidence. P e r­ 
sonal interview 
will 
be 
arran g ed . 


LOST & FOUND 13 


LOST - Red Bone Hound. GR 1- 
2762. Bill McDowell. 
12-21-tf 


F o r Sale - F ireplace 
wood. 
G reen or dry. GR 1-2240. Cline 
N ursery Co. 
12-22—9t 


GOT a carpet cleaning prob­ 
lem ? . . .On a budget too??? 
Then Wipe L ustre is the answer 
for you. 
Smith Alsop 
Paint 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 
17 


you. 
&1 W allpaper Co. 
12-19-6t 


F or Sale - Rabbits, fry ers, live 
or 
dressed; 
breeders, peti- 
greed; worm processed rabbit 
manure for flow ers, shrubs and 
potted plants; 
wood 
fram ed 
window 
sc re en s; 
climbing 
straw berry plants. Call GR 1- 
0213. 
12-20-6t 


S m iley's Sanitary Hauling. 513 
Sm ith. GR 1-2603. 11-26-1 mo. 


H erschel Deal 
Moving and Delivery 
24 hour service 
GR 1-0435 
If 
no 
answ er, 
GR 1-4212. 
10-11-tf 


K en's 
Clock 
R epair. 
1920 
Bloom field, 
Cape G irardeau, 
Mo. 
12—23—12t 


FOR SALE - B illfolds, p urses, 
Bible covers and other leather 
goods, call Luther Murphy, GR- 
1-3214. 
11-10-tf 
PETS 
19 


F o r Sale - F eeder 
3450. 
pigs. GR 1- 
12-20-6t 


• REAL ESTATE 6 


FOR SALE 
BY OWNER 
3 bedroom house, 5 
months 
old. C entral heat and 
air 
conditioning. 
Full 
base­ 
ment. 61/4% M ortgage loan. 
809 H arvard Rd 
May be seen 
from 
1 to 6 
p.m . dally.________ 


F o r Sale - 2 reg istered D ach­ 
shund 
puppies. 
Red 
m ales. 
LO 8-3435. Bloomfield. 
12-22-3t 


F o r Sale - Collie puppies. AKC 
re g iste re d . Pick now, will hold 
until C h ristm as. 
GR 1-9301, 
12—15—tf 


FOR SALE - 
Poodle. $40. 
4 months old Toy 
Call GR 1-2152. 
12-21 -4t 


BEAN FARM 
626 
a c re s 
bottom 
all open. 
4 
m iles 
Houston, M ississippi, 
an ac re. 
Minimum 
000 down. 
NICK BRAGORGOS 
1402 
Rolling 
Oaks 
M emphis, Tenn. 
901 683 7977 


land, 
from 
$225 
$30,- 


D r. 


FARM 
FOR SALE 


400.87 
A cres, 
Pulaski 
County. 
F ro n ts 
on State 
Route 
37, 
G rand Chain, 
Illinois. 
F o r 
Inform ation 
phone C ollect - e . E. C ur- 
tis» 
Mt. 
Vernon, 
Illinois 
- 618-242-6521 
o r 
242- 
0675. 


FOR SALE - Beagle Pups. Call 
GR 1-2188 Sikeston V eterinary 
H ospital, 
After 5 call GR 1- 
5650. 
12-19-tf 


F or Sale - Pure 
Shepherd pups. 
GR 1-3843. 


bred German 
Guaranteed, 
12-17-fit 


FOR SALE - Puppies, Dalrr.a- 
tions. Beautiful, purebred. $25. 
C h arles 
Bollinger IGA, Bell 
C ity, Mo. 
12-24-3t 


NEW & USED 
CARS 
21 


FOR SALE 
375 H .P. 4 
- 1966 SS 
396. 
speed. GR 1-1361. 
1 2 -fi-tf 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


Chevrolet 
1/2 
rebuilt 
engine 
Good 
rubber. 


Wanted - Light 
hauling 
and 
day service, sm all odd Jobs. 
Call GR 1-0213. 
12-20-6t 


F o r Sale 1959 
ton Com plete 
and front end. 
$550.00. 
SLOAN'S AUTO SHOP 
420 N. Main R ear 
12-22 •fit 
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B y T hom as A . Brown, J r . 
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AGRICULTURAL EX PLO RER post 40, Boy Scouts, to u re d the M and M G rain com pany W ednesday 
and view ed cattle feeding o p eratio n s. 
F ro m left, fro n t row, 
H a rry H am brick, Jim m y Lew is, 
Bill Sappenfield, 
Randy Sim m ons; back row , F re d A lex an d er, 
post le a d e r, Al Stepp, L a rry Lan­ 
c a s te r , I r e d S ch erer, Jo e Schuchart, and Phillip M cG ill, com pany p re sid e n t. 


Explorer Post 


Visit M and JVI 


Newly organized Boy Scout 
agricultural explorer post 40, 
sponsored by the Sikeston Pro­ 
duction Credit Association, vis­ 
ited the M and M Grain Com­ 
pany Wednesday and studied in­ 
gredients 
in feed mixtures. 
The post, consisting 
of 15 
members, saw a modern heavy 
cattle feedlot operation under 
guidance 
of 
Phillip McGill, 
president. The owner described 
balanced rations for cattle and 
health care. 
The group in charge of their 
leader, Fred Alexander, PCA 
fieldman, is composed of Roger 
Blackman, 
L arry Lancaster, 
Randy Simmons, Bill Sappen­ 
field, Al Stepp, Steve Garner, 
Phil Black, Jlm m yLewis, David 
Childers, Tony Porte, Harry 
Hambrick, Jam es Klein, 
Joe 
Schuchart, Fred Scherer 
and 
James T errell. 


Timely Tips 


BLOOMFIELD - There is 
a 
high level of interest 
among 
homemakers for ways to save 
tim e. 
This is especially true 
due to the number 
of women 
employed 
outside 
the home. 
The more all purpose equip­ 
ment 
is 
a 
way . to con­ 
serve 
valuable 
time. 
The 
‘cook serve 
and 
the 
cook- 
s it-serve** equipment can be 
time 
and 
energy 
saving. 
No applogies 
are necessary, 
use 
them with pride, not only 
in 
their attractiveness, but 
in good time management. 
It 
would be hard to imagine 
your Grandmother putting her 
skillet on the Sunday 
dinner 
table, 
but 
today's 
cooking 
equipment 
can add 
to at­ 
tractiveness of any meal. 
Casserole 
dishes 
were the 
first 
cooking equipment that 
were 
brave enough to come to 
the dinner table. The food keeps 
hot longer. Also, they can be 
set 
on an electric 
trivet or 
warming tray to keep hot a lit­ 
tle longer. 
Today's electric frypans are 
another example of 
"cook- 
serve" dishes. 
Foods cooked 
in these can also be kept warm 
for serving. 
Some 
foods 
can 
be pre­ 
pared 
right 
at the table. The 
electric 
fry pan, waffle bak­ 
e r, or 
grill 
all will let you 
" s it 
and cook" as 
well 
as 
use 
and 
enjoy "cook-serve" 
equipment. 
With all of these, 
some 
food waste 
can 
be 


Moisture Level 
Good in Bootheel 


COLUMBIA — Except for the 
Bootheel area, the 1966 
crop 
season ended with soil mois­ 
ture 
reserves 
at very low 
levels, according to informa, 
tion from a climatologist here. 
Jam es 
McQuigg, 
state cli­ 
matologist for the 
Environ, 
mental Science Service Admin­ 
istration 
and research 
as­ 
sociation at the University of 
Missouri, said it will take sev­ 
eral periods 
of 
above nor- 
mal precipitation 
this winter 
to completely replenish 
soil 
moisture reserves in deficient 
areas. 
For the less dry Bootheel 
area, 
if normal patterns hold, 
sufficient 
precipitation will 
tell during the winter to bring 
soil moisture 
reserves 
up 
to adequate levels by spring. 
Rainfall was generally two 
to five inches less than normal 
over most af Missouri during 
May through 
August. Excep­ 
tions 
were in the Bootheel 


I unlatched Towers 
Famous 
Chartres 
Cathe­ 
dral has two towers topped 
bv totally dissimilar spires. 
The cathedral was built dur­ 
ing a surge of religious fer­ 
vor in the 12th and early 
13th centuries. One tower is 
Romanesque and the other 
Gothic. 


Th* 
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TY PE SCORE OF 88 out of 89 points p o ssib le 
for a tw o -y e a r-o ld was e a rn e d by this cow I rom 
the U n iv ersity of M isso u ri herd at C olum bia. 
She also p la ced seventh in the A m erican Royal. 
The cow, U-M o. M arc A d d le , 
is the 
f ir s t 
daughter of U-M o O lym pian M arc, a bull p r o ­ 
duced in the U niversity h e rd . 
The bull 
is 
producing dau g h ters that a r e looking v ery good 
in con fo rm atio n ami production, 
say s 
John 
Sikes, who is in charge of the herd. T h is cow 
produced 13,410 pounds of m ilk and 485 pounds 
of b u tte r-fa t in 342 days. The type s c o re was 
set 
by the National H o ls te in -F rie sia n A ssn. 


and bordering Ozark counties. 
In those areas, 
rainfall 
for 
the 
period 
was one to five 
inches above normal. 
From September through No­ 
vember, moisture 
received 
in the w estern half of 
the 
state 
was three to five inches 
below norm al. During 
the 
same three months, many coun­ 
ties 
in 
the 
eastern half of 
M issouri received a half-inch 
to two inches less rainfall than 
norm al. The Bootheel area was 
also dry during the p eriod-one 
to five inches less than nor­ 
mal m oisture. 
The first part of December 
was marked with 
more fre­ 
quent periods of rain 
and 
snow. This is in keeping with 
the normal pattern. Usually in 
December, the fall of moisture 
ranges 
from four inches 
in 
the Bootheel to an inch 
and a 
half 
in the northwest. Sim ilar 
normal patterns exist for Janu­ 
ary and February. 


Not So Hot 
urn. pound for pound. 
produces less heat than the 
human body. Its huge size ac­ 
counts for its enormous pro­ 
duction of heat. 


avoided. 
Aluminum foil 
has 
many 
••cook • serve" uses. For ex­ 
am ple, 
bread 
warmed 
in 
aluminum 
foil can 
come 
to 
the table in it. Small amounts 
of 
food 
can 
be 
put in foil 
and several foods warmed at 
the same time. 
Serving 
individual 
plates 
m eans a 
saving 
of 
serving 
dishes. 
If this does not suit 
the family, two or more foods 
can be served 
on one 
plat­ 
te r or chop plate. 
(Makes it 
look like you have more food, 
too). 
You may add 
time to your 
busy holiday 
schedule by u s­ 
ing 
these 
convenient equip­ 
ment Items that are a part of 
your standard equipment. 


THE ART OF MATURITY 
The distilled experience of 
ti any men has resulted in dis­ 
coveries like these about the 
art of m ature liv in g ... 
That life is too short to be 
wasted in 
hatred, 
revenge, 
fault-finding, 
prejudice, In­ 
tolerance and destruction. 
That only the affirmative ap­ 
proach inspires progress. We 
should follow the wise advice 
of C harles W. Eliot and "cu ltl- 
rate a calm nature, expectant 
of good." 
That our basic direction should 
always be toward wholeness of 
life. 
The great lite is built 
on deep and enduring values. 
Like a giant tree, we should 
grow from within. 
That no outstanding work is 
done alone. 
M iracles can be 
achieved when we don't care 
who gets the credit. 
That we should not dodge re­ 
ality or turn our backs on situ­ 
ations that must be faced, pri­ 
vate bravery is the price of per­ 
sonal victory. 
That it is never wise to become 
too elated or too discouraged. 
As Robert Louis Stevenson sin ­ 
gested, 
we 
should strive to 
"go on in fortune and m isfor­ 
tune like a clock during a thumk* 
’e rsto rm ". 
That a few troubles and a lit­ 
tle pain are good for us and 
help us to grow. We should not 
complain that the rosebush has 
thorns but should rejoice be­ 
cause it bears roses. 
That tim e is the great heal­ 
er of hurts, sorrows and disap­ 
pointments. 
When 
one 
door 
closes another will open if we 
don't lose heart. 
That It is wiser to judge a 
man by how he lives than by what 
he says. 
That moderation in all things 
is a good rule. 
It is wise to 
live a balanced and varied life 
without permitting anyone or 
anything to enslave us. 
That we must learn to distin­ 
guish between the important and 
the unimportant, 
The trifles 
will not trip us up and we can 
devote our lives to the meaning­ 
ful and the significant. 
That there is no time like the 
present for putting into effect 
the seasoned wisdom of our 
years, it is now or never if we 
are to avoid an old age of re­ 
gret and rem orse. 
That the man who aligns his 
life with the good and true need 
fear no evil. 
Wilferd A, Peterson. 


In our parish, Sister was try­ 
ing to teach courtesy to 
her 
2nd graders indirectly. When­ 
ever she 
dropped something, 
she would let it lie until some 
child realized I ie ought to pick 
it up, 
Randy got the wrong 
m essage, though. "S ister," he 
said, "you don't bend in the mid­ 
dle like the rest of us, do you?" 
Bernice Krapfl. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


More Cedi! to 


Rural People 


The 
department 
of 
agri­ 
culture's 
F arm ers 
Home 
Administration 
is 
better 
equipped 
to handle 
housing 
credit 
needs 
of 
low 
and 
moderate income fam ilies 
in 
Scott 
and 
M ississippi coun­ 
ties as a result of legislation 
signed into law, according to 
H arry S. Littleton, 
Farm ers 
Home Administration 
county 
supervisor. 
Littleton said the dem onstra­ 
tion 
cities 
and 
metropoli­ 
tan development act, 
signed 
by President Johnson, makes 
it possible for 
more families 
to qualify for 
housing credit 
under expanded housing loan 
authority 
of 
the 
FHA. 
It 
makes more credit available. 
Other 
changes in the rural 
housing 
loan 
program ad­ 
m inistered by FHA: 
Many fam ilies, who had togo 
the long route of planning, con­ 
tracting 
and building a house, 
can now buy newly constructed 
buildings. 
Before the 
new 
legislation these fam ilies could 
only purchase 
previously oc­ 
cupied buildings. 
Qualified 
low-lncome fami­ 
lies can now obtain 
housing 
credit from FHA on the basis 
of a cosigner. 
Previously, 
only those 
rural persons 
62 
years old and older 
qualified 
for this assistance. 
The 
new legislation 
in­ 
creases 
from $1,000 
to $1,- 
500 the 
maximum 
amount 
of assistance the 
agency can 
make for em ergency 
repairs 
or improvements 
to 
owner- 
occupied rural housing or farm 
service buildings. This credit 
is not 
designed to upgrade a 
building but only to 
remove 
hazards to the health 
and the 
safety of the family and 
the 
community. 
Rural 
fam ilies on the verge 
of losing their homes through 
foreclosure 
may save their 
homes if a sound 
basis 
can 
be developed 
by 
FHA 
to 
refinance their debts. 
Financial 
assistance can be 
given 
to construct 
rental 
housing for low and moderate 
income rural fam ilies of 
all 
age groups. Previously, ren­ 
tal housing 
financed 
by FHA 
had to be 
occupied by rural 
people, 
62 years of age 
and 
older. 
Loans by FHA are made to 
applicants who are 
unable to 
obtain credit 
they need from 
private lenders at reasonable 
rates and term s. Applications 
for loans 
may be made at the 
county office, 215 North New 
Madrid St. 


Dear Sanrta, 


Dear Santa, 
I will be In Sikeston this year, 
will that 
be o. k. Matthews 
Street, 319. 
That's all. 
Love, 
Terry Williams 
From Springfield, Mo. 


Dear Santa, 
My name is L aura, and I am 
seven years old. I am in 
the 
second grade, and have been a 
good girl. 
I want a Baby Walls 
Alone 
for Christm as. Thank you for 
my present under the tree, but 
I haven't opened It yet. My 
morna 
wont let me open it 
until Christm as Eve •• I also 
want some candy and fruit for 
my stocking. 
Also, rem em ber my little sis* 
te rs, Mary and Nancy — Mary 
is five and Nancy is two. 
Santa, please 
come to 
my 
house first, 
because 
I can 
hardly walt. 
Thank you 
Laura Skrabala 
208 West Gladys 
Sikeston, Mo. 


IIL VKI) IN APRIL 
H andel’s “M essiah," often 
heard at the C hristm as season, 
was begun in August, finished 
in Septem ber and first per­ 
form ed in April. 


BLOOMFIELD 
— Stoddard 
county farm ers compare very 
favorably 
with those of other 
counties in the Delta area in­ 
cluding Butler, Dunklin, Mis­ 
sissippi, New Madrid, Pem is­ 
cot, and Scott counties as far 
as 
average county-wide crop 
yields are concerned. 
Just recently, I did some r e ­ 
search along this line using crop 
yield data published by the state 
statistician as a 
basis 
and 
came up with some interesting 
figures which, 
I believe, In­ 
dicate 
how well our farm ers 
are doing compared to those In 
other counties. 
F irst, 
I cal­ 
culated 
the 
average 
county 
yield 
for 
each of our major 
cash 
crops 
Including 
corn, 
cotton, wheat, and soybeans for 
the 
ten - year 
period, 1955 
through 1964, for each county 
In the area. Then, I calculated 
the average county yield pro­ 
duced in each county during the 
latter 
five years of this p e r­ 
iod, 1960 
through 1964; After 
this was done, I ranked 
the 
counties 
according to 
those 
average county yield for each 
crop produced during both the 
ten-year period 
and the five- 
year period. The difference in 
Stoddard 
county's 
rank dur­ 
ing 
the last five years com­ 
pared to its rank during the ten 
year period indicates whether 
or not local farm ers have made 
progress and how much. 
As 
far as corn was 
con­ 
cerned Stoddard county ranked 
third among the seven coun­ 
ties during the ten-year 
per­ 
iod 
with an average yield of 
55.4 
bushels 
per acre. Dur­ 
ing the five-year period,how­ 
ever, local 
farm ers produced 
the second 
highest 
yield of 
64.8 bushels per acre. 
In soybean production, Stod­ 
dard county farm ers produced 
the fourth highest yield during 
the ten-year periods. Average 
bean 
yields 
produced 
were 
22.89 
bushels per 
acre 
for 
the ten-year 
period and 22.9 
bushels for the five-year p e r­ 
iod. During the ten-year period 
involved, 
the 
average of 
soybeans produced In the coun­ 
ty Increased from 91,500 acres 
in 1955 
to 179,000 acres in 
1964. 
A large acreage of the 
less 
desirable 
land In 
the 
county 
was 
cleared up and 
planted 
to soybeans . 
Of 
course, Stoddard 
county as a 
whole 
has 
less fertile soil 
than most counties in the Delta 
area, so 
the fact 
that local 
farm ers 
hold their own Indi­ 
cates that some progress was 
made. 
As 
far as wheat yields were 
concerned, Stoddard 
county 
jumped from seventh place to 
fourth place 
when I com ­ 
pared 
the ten-year 
average 
yield with the five-year yields. 
The average wheat yield pro­ 
duced 
in the county was 30.8 
bushels per acre for the ten- 
year period and 35.3 bushels 
for the five-year period. 
In cotton production, Stoddard 
county 
ranked 
third 
among 
the 
seven 
yields as far as 
average yields produced during 
both the ten-year 
and 
five- 
year periods were concerned. 
The average cotton yield pro­ 
duced 
during 
both the ten- 
year and five-year 
periods 
were concerned. 


Stoddard county compared with 
other counties from an over­ 
all standpoint. 
For 
the ten- 
year period, Stoddard 
county 
ranked fourth, but moved up 
to third place 
In the five- 
year average yields. 
These 
figures 
would indicate that 
Stoddard 
county ranks above 
average as 
far 
as the aver­ 
age yields of 
all major cash 
crops are concerned. 
This 
is a 
record 
that 
Stoddard 
county farm ers can 
justifiably 
take a great 
deal 
of pride In, 
and 
they are to 
be commended for making such 
a record. Since 
this Is p ri­ 
marily 
an 
agricultural area, 
it seems to me that all Stod­ 
dard countians, regardless of 
whether 
they are farm ers or 
not, should be quite proud of this 
record which means much to 
the economy and general wel­ 
fare of the county. 
live 
l/ipl. 
a 


'"'OR RENT -2 bedroom house. 
Unfurnished. GR 1-4469. 
317 
Marian. 
12-12—tf 


FOR RENT - Modern 
apart­ 
ment. 
900 Davis Road. 
Call 
GR 1-1106, GR 1-1219, or GR 1- 
5509. 
12-13-tf 


FOR RENT - Unfurnished 
4 
room duplex newly decorated. 
Call GR 1-4077 or GR 1-5133. 
ll-8-ti 


MISC. 
FOR SALE 
MISC. 
WANTED 
IO 


FOR SALE - Television. Priced 
reasonable. GR 1-0060.12—12—6t 


FULLER BRUSH 
GR 1-5095 
8-30-tf 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


For Sale or Rent - Nice 
6 
room house in Miner. 
Avail­ 
able now. 
See or call Tharon 
E . Stallings, GR 1-3390. 
12-22-3t 


FOR RENT - 7 room home. 
Good neighborhood. Call Cren­ 
shaw Real Estate GR 1-4945. 
12—22—6t 


WELDER FOR SALE - Good 
250 Amp Forney Combination 
Repair Unit that welds, brazes, 
cuts, solders, thaws 
pipes, 
charges batteries, etc. 
Take 
over remaining payments. Can 
be seen locally. 
Write Re­ 
gional 
Office, 
Forney In­ 
dustries, P.O. Box 26, Dexter, 
MO. 


Trade In your 
old 
travel 
trailer on a new Holiday Ram­ 
bler. 
Presley's T railer Sales. 
9—17—tf 


LOTS OF SURPRISES 
IN THE CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED — Good used furni­ 
ture 
and 
appliances. Bezzle 
Furniture Mart. 
Phone GR 1- 
5617. 
ii-3 -tf» 


HELP WANTED 


MALE & FEMALE 
Ila 


Wanted - Cook at 
Restaurant. 
Call 
Ke lletts 
GR 1-9954. 
12— 20—tf 


HELP WANTED 
MALE 
12 


FOR RENT - I two 
bedroom 
house and I 
three 
bedroom 
house. 
Call GR 1-1262 or GR- 
1-1260. 
12-7-tf 


For Rent - House in Bertrand. 
5 rooms and bath. 
Call MU 3- 
4201. 
12-20-tf 


FOR SALE - Wigs, Christm as 
specials. 
Human Hair. Value 
$129.00 now $26.00. 
C allG R l- 
5725. 
12—13—6t 


For Sale - 
GR 1-3803. 
Fireplace 
wood. 
12-22-9t 


For Rent 
- 919 
Call GR 1-5954 
Vernon. $40. 
or GR 1-4168. 
12-20-6t 


GO CIASSIFIED 


FOR RENT 
room house. 
Unfurnished 
4 
Call GR 1-3119 
12-21-tf 


- 2 


SLEEPING 
ROOMS 


For Rent or Lease 
room home, 
dining 
large 
kitchen 
and 
room . Call GR 1-3592. 


bed­ 
room, 
living 


12-22-6t 


FOR RENT - Sleeping 
Man only. GR 1-1078. 
room. 


12—13—tf 


Modern farm house for 
rent. 
Call now. 
CO 2-3618, Morley, 
Mo. 
12—23-2t 


For Rent - A 
light house­ 
keeping 
roonf, 
utilities fur­ 
nished. 
210 Ruth. GR 1-4182. 
12-16-tf 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 2 


FOR RENT - 3 room 
apart­ 
ment, furnished. Heat and water 


FOR SALE - 
Pecan Trees. 
Goode's Nursery-. 
GR 1-3119. 
12-21-tf 


FOR SALE - GE Console Stereo, 
like new. $135. GR 1-4532. 
12-21—4t 


Acid Indigestion? 
Painful gas? 
Get new Ph5 Tablets. 
ONLY 
98?. Jam es Drug Store. 
12-19-tf 


THE 
amazing 
Blue 
Lustie 
will 
leave 
your upholstery 
beautifully soft and clean. Rent 
electric shampooer $1. Moore's 
Hardware, 118 N. New Madrid 
St., Sikeston, Mo. 
12-19—6t 


DRAFTSMAN 
Must be capable of making 
details and complete assem ­ 
bly drawings of 
structural 
steel for fabrication. 
Ex­ 
cellent opportunity. 
Send complete resum e for 
confidential interview. Plant 
to be built in area. 
Reply 
to 
box ABC 
IOO, 
Sikes­ 
ton, Mo. 


ENGINEER 


Fabricating Plant structural 
Engineer - Varied scope of 
responsibilities 
Including 
fabrication, design, and lay­ 
out. 
Send complete resum e for 
confidential interview. Plant 
to be built In area. 
Reply 
to Box MFC IOO, 
Sikeston, 
Mo. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
5 a 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Baldwin and W urlitzer. Finest 
quality at reasonable 
prices 
and term s. Rental Plan avail­ 
able. 
Keith Collins Piano Co. 
98 N. Kingshighway GR 1-4531. 


FOR SALE - Thin 
aluminum 
plates. 24" by 36" - 15 cents 
each. 
The 
Daily Standard. 
10-17—tf 


ELECTROLUX 
Orville Yates 
GR 1-334' 
7-12-tf 


WANTED 
Full time reporter for New 
Madrid County. Must live in 
New Madrid. Weekly salary 
plus fringe benefits. 
Must 
know how to operate cam era. 
If interested contact: 


WARREN SOKOLIS 
State Editor, Dally Standard 


P.O. Box IOO 
Sikeston, Mo. 
GR 1-1137. 


9-20-tf 
furnished. 
Adults only. GR I- 
w 
FOR SALE - Fireplace wood. 


WANTED - 
GR 1-4893. 
2 carpenters. Call 
12-22-3t 


4059 or GR 1-5839. 
il-25-tf 


FURNISHED APTS —Modern 
close In utilities furnished. Tel. 
GR 1-5702 o r GR 1-9276. 


For Rent - 3 room 
furnished 
apartment. 
Downstairs. C ar­ 
peting. 
U tilities 
furnished. 
$70. GR 1-3047. Adults. 
12-22-tf 


For Rent - 3 room furnished 
apartment. U tilities furnished. 
Adults only. 
219 W. Gladys. 
12-19-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished apart­ 
ment, $65. 
U tilities paid. 538 
Vernon. Adults only. 
Call GR 
1-1382 after 6 p.m. 
12-5-tf 


For Rent - Newly 
decorated 
3 room furnished 
apartment. 
Utilities paid. 
$75 
monthly. 
Adults only GR 1-3403. 
12-22-tf 


Headquarters for 
KIMBALL PIANOS & ORGANS 
Free turkey with each 
new 
piano or organ purchased be­ 
tween 
now 
and 
C hristm as. 
Sikeston Piano Center, Corner 
of Center and N. Ranney, GR I- 
5899. 
12—14—tf 


ED 4-6594. 
Cape Girardeau. 
12-8-1 mo. 


ELECTROLUX 
Vacuum Cleaners 
C.D. Wright 
Lilbourn, Mo. 
9-7-tf 


The average cotton yield pro- 
were 
concerned. 
The av­ 
erage 
cotton 
yield pro­ 
duced 
In the county during 
the ten-year period 
was 538 
pounds of lint cotton per acre 
and the average five-year yield 
was 561 pounds of lint per acre. 
When this was done for 
all 
crops, I sum m onsed the rank­ 
ing for all of 
these m ajor 
cash crops to determone how 
Pemiscot 
Mews 


CARUTHERSVILLE — 
The 
variety of cotton you select to 
plant next spring may deter­ 
mine whether or not you make 
a profit. Of course getting seed 
of high germination of 
the 
chosen 
variety 
Is 
alm ost 
equally Important. 
What is tile 
basis 
for se­ 
lecting 
cotton varieties 
in 
M issouri? 
The 
Delta 
Research 
Cen­ 
ter at Portageville has 
tested 
varieties 
over 
a period of 
years and has found six of them 
which meet the minimum fiber 
qualities demanded by spinning 
mills 
and produce 
enough 
lint per acre to be profitable. 
These six 
varieties 
have 
been 
separated into 
groups 
according to their response on 
different types of soil and on 
their resistance 
to wilt 
and 
root knot nematodes. 
For sandy loam, 
loam 
and 
clay loam soils (including those 
infested with VerticUlium Wilt) 
plant Deltaplne 45, Auburn M, 
Stoneville 
213, Rex 
Smooth 
Leaf, Auburn 
56, 
or Delta- 
pine Smooth Leaf. 
For 
sandy soils (especially 
those 
infested 
with 
the 
Fusarium 
wilt-root 
knot 
nematode disease) 
plant Au­ 
burn 
M 
and 
Auburn 
56. 
For 
clay 
or gumbo 
soils, 
plant 
Rex 
Smooth 
Leaf or 
Deltaplne 45. 
In 
case 
It is necessary to 
plant cotton late (all 
soils 
after May 15) 
plant 
Auburn 
M. 
It 
is 
tim e 
now 
to anallze 
your 
cotton 
planting 
situa­ 
tion and to test out 
seed 
of 
the varieties you 
expect 
to 
use to determ ine whether 
or 
not 
they can 
be expected to 
produce 
good 
strong seed­ 
lings. 


FOR RENT - Furnished apart­ 
ment, 3 room s with bath. GR1- 
1836. 
12-21-tf 


FOR RENT - Apartment. Extra 
nice. Furnished nicely. Adults. 
535 N. Ranney. Call GR 1-0568. 
12-10-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished apart­ 
ment. Adults 
only. 
$75 
per 
month. Call GR 1-5755 
after 
5 p.m. 
ll-25—tf 


FOR RENT - 3 room furnished 
apartment, also 3 room 
fur­ 
nished cottage. Utilities paid. 
Call GR 1-2772. 
12-6-tf 


FOR RENT - 3 room 
fur­ 
nished apartm ent. $14 per week. 
Call GR 1-2105 or GR 1-5906. 
12-6-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished apart­ 
ment. Adults. 
Call GR 1-0416. 
9-23-tf 


FOR RENT - Furnished apart­ 
ment. Adults only. Phone GR 1- 
5707. 
5-18-tf 


FOK RENT*- 3 room furnished 
apartm ent. 
Utilities 
paid. 
Adults. Call GR 1-9870.12-8-tf 


For Rent - Modern 3 room fur­ 
nished apartment. 
Call GR I- 
5585. 
12-16-tf 


MISC. 
FOR RENT 


For Rent - IO' x 
trailer, In 
town, 
furnished. 
$80.00 
3047. 


40' 
house 
Utilities 
Call GR 1- 
12—17—tf 


FOR RENT - Choice down town 
ground floor 
office 
space. 
Ample parking. Beautiful new 
front. Located on Malone Ave. 
Call GR 1-1960, Sikeston, 8:30 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
12-1-tf 


FOR RENT - 55' X IO' - 3 
bedroom mobile home, com­ 
pletely 
furnished, 
located 
Downtown T railer 
Park. Call 
McDougal T railer Sales, GR 1- 
5636. 
12-24-tf 


For 
Rent - New 
2 bedroom 
trailer. 
Call GR 1-9856. 
12—17— tf 


Are You 


Planning An 
AUCTION 


U se The Daily S tandard 
C la ssifie d Page To G et 


-MORE BIDDERS- 


AND 
-HIGHER PRICES- 


T here are auction sales and 
auction sales - some suc­ 
cessful and some 
with only 
a handful of bidders, things 
going 
at 
ridiculously low 
prices. To have a success­ 
ful sale, people 
must a t­ 
tend. 
In order to get peo­ 
ple to attend, 
they 
must 
know about the sale ahead of 
tim e. 
To get maximum re ­ 
turns from a minimum 
of 
expenditure, follow the ex­ 
ample 
of hundreds 
of 
farm ers in this vicinity who 
have had successful 
sales 
by using The Daily Standard. 


Your Sale Is Not 


A Neighborhood 


Affair 


Your 
neighbors will know 
about your sale anyway. You 
want the bidders who come 
IO, 15, 20, 30 
or even 50 
m iles, 
tile strangers who 
come 
with 
cash 
in their 
pockets. 
To reach 
these 
BUYERS you must put your 
advertisem ent 
In a news­ 
paper that covers the te rri­ 
tory. 


DON’T GAMBLE 


Don't gamble on just one ad. 
N o# m atter how good your ad 
is, you are GAMBLING lf you 
depend on just one insertion. 
Your auction is of too much 
im portance—your 
lifetim e 
savings and investment are 
at stake —you DARE 
NOT 
RISK all that means so much 
to you in just one good ad. 
It 
is 
better to have TOO 
MUCH 
advertising and a 
SUCCESSFUL 
sale, 
than 
to RISK LOSING at a poorly 
attended sale all that 
you 
struggled and 
labored 
to 
accumulate. 


See Us Or W rite 


For Details 
T he Daily Standard 


C lassified Dept. 


FOR SALE 
We have a complete set of 
Business Band Radios 
for 
sale, 
one 
IOO 
Watt Base 
Station, and three 
50 Watt 
mobil units, one 100 ft. tower 
and antenna. 
The 
radios 
are In use right now 
and 
may be seen any day 
at 
Blades 
Motor Sales, Hwy. 
61, New Madrid, Mo. 
or 
phone SH 8-5561. 
If 
you 
have been thinking of Radios, 
then 
see 
these first, and 
save. 


SALESMAN $700 
a month 
or better. No travel. 
P er­ 
manent 
career. 
Excellent 
training. 
Retirement pro­ 
gram. 
Fringe 
benefits. 
Write: R. G. Huekstep, 320 
Broadway, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 
giving 
age, 
family 
status and past and present 
employment. Replies 
held 
in strictest confidence. P er­ 
sonal interview 
will 
be 
arranged. 


• LOST & FOUND 13 


LOST - Red Bone Hound. GR 1- 
2762. BUI McDowell. 
12-21 -tf 


For Sale - Fireplace 
wood. 
Green or dry. GR 1-2240. Cline 
Nursery Co. 
12-22-9t 


GOT a carpet cleaning prob­ 
lem ? . . .On a budget too??? 
Then Wipe Lustre Is the answer 
for you. 
Smith Alsop 
Paint 
Si Wallpaper Co. 
12-19-6t 


For Sale - Rabbits, fryers, live 
or 
dressed; 
breeders, pett- 
greed; worm processed rabbit 
manure for flowers, shrubs and 
potted plants; 
wood 
framed 
window 
screens; 
climbing 
straw berry plants. CaU GR P 
0213. 
l2-20-6t 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 
IT 


SmUey's Sanitary Hauling. 513 
Smith. GR 1-2603. 11-26-1 mo. 


Herschel Deal 
Moving and Delivery 
24 hour service 
GR 1-0435 
If 
no 
answer, 
GR 1-4212. 
10-11-tf 


Ken's 
Clock 
Repair. 
1920 
Bloomfield, 
Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 
12—23-12t 


FOR SALE - Billfolds, purees, 
Bible covers and other leather 
goods, call Luther Murphy, GR- 
1-3214. 
ll-IO-ti 
PETS 
19 


For Sale 
3450. 
Feeder 
pigs. GR 1- 
12—20—6t 


• REAL ESTATE 
6 


FOR SALE 
BY OWNER 
3 bedroom house, 5 months 
old. Central heat and 
air 
conditioning. 
Full 
base­ 
ment. 61/4^ Mortgage loan. 
809 Harvard Rd 
May be seen from 
I to 6 
p.m . dally._____ 


BEAN FARM 
626 
acres 
bottom 
all open. 
4 
miles 
Houston, M ississippi. 
an acre. 
Minimum 
OOO do'*ii. 
NICK BRAGORG06 
1402 
Rolling 
Oaks 
Memphis, Term. 
901 683 7977 


land, 
from 
$225 
$30,- 


Dr. 


FARM 
FOR SALE 


400.87 
Acres, 
Pulaski 
County. 
Fronts 
on State 
Route 
37, 
Grand Chain, 
Illinois. 
For 
Information 
Phone Collect - f . E. Cur­ 
tis, 
Mi. 
Vernon, 
illinois 
- 618-242-6521 
or 
249- 
0675. 


For Sale - 2 registered Dach­ 
shund 
puppies. 
Red 
males. 
LO 8-3435. Bloomfield. 
I2-22-3t 


For Sal*-- - C o llie puppies. AKC 
registered. Pick now, will hold 
until C hristm as. 
GR 1-9301. 
12—15—tf 


FOR SALE - 4 months old Toy 
Poodle. $40. Call GR 1-2152. 
12-21 -4t 


FOR SALE - Beagle pups. Call 
GR 1-2188 Sikeston Veterinary 
Hospital. 
After 5 call GR 1- 
5650. 
12-19-tf 


For Sale - Pure 
Shepherd pups. 
GR 1-3843. 


bred German 
Guaranteed. 
12—H—fit 


FOR SALE - Puppies, I Jal ala­ 
tions. Beautiful,purebred $25. 
Charles 
Bollinger IGA, Deli 
City, Mo. 
12--4-3t 


NEW & USED 
CARS 
21 


KOR SALK 
375 H P. 4 
- 1966 SS 
396. 
speed GR 1-1361. 
12-6-tf 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


Wanted - Light 
hauling 
and 
day service, small odd jobs. 
Call GR 1-0213. 
12-20-6t 


Kor Sale 1959 
ton Complete 
and front end. 
$550.00. 
SLOAN'S AUTO SHOP 
420 N. Main Rear 


Chevrolet 
1/2 
rebuilt 
engine 
Good 
rubber. 


Ratio’s They’ll Do It Every Time 
© 


I WE FIRM OF FISCW & CWIPPS IS 
STAFFED BY OLD GUYS, BUT TWE 
GALS ARE 'yOUSIG AND PRETTY- 


WwiLE KITTA KABOODLE IS AAADE 
UP OF COLLBGE-TYPE BOYS AND 
GRANDMA MOSES STAND-INS ••• 


w h a t k 
a n o to Th in k i 


PUT ITOOWnV V,> S U R P R IS E 
N 
^ S W E D O U T AM D 


*6wT TnfcHt | « 
EAHly} ‘ 
60X OF 
L, 


MY 600D J l '*■'*'AN EA SV CH Ai« / 
^ 
x \ 
ClGARG 


man,amd \ ( for everyone t c [7 j y / 
■; 
J I 5 ? 1 N6 / 


A ME««Y ! USB ' why FRITTER/' 
J ^ ) \ 7 7 
SPEECH ^ 


fH F l^T 'V A 6 1 j AW AY D O L L A R S L 
M ^ 
{ V 
V £ U S ' 
- 
TO x 3 U * ^ J ON TRIFLE6 WHEN , I 
I 
,V T 2 ) 
V 7 


— 
A 301 NT PRESENT i VWI 
• / 
\\ 


S 
™ 
i 
S 


J H MHLAM^ 


0SPK«wv «Y *tOU£iT 
12 -ZV-oa 


ARKS 
M A R 22 


7-12 24 34 
45-57 78 


S T A R G A Z E R S 
Ilv U \Y R POLL AN-------------- 


TAURUS 
APR 21 


( 
MAN 21 


* - 30-41-42-71 
t- 74-77-83-89 


C iM tN I 


MAY 22 


JUNE 22 


5 15-2335] 
47-56-67 


C A N C IR 
JUNE 23 
JULY 23 


X 3 8- 9-53 
1^ 
54-55-66 
& 


1EO 
JU LY 2* 


A U G 23 


^ 1 7 -1 8 -2 7 -2 8 
,^ '39-73-82 87 


L 


VIRG O 
AUG 2* 


S SEPT 22 
2-32-44 63 
'65-72-81-86 


Your Doily A c t i v i t y Guide 
LT 


’’ 
A c c o r d i n g to the Stars 
Or 


To develop message for Sunday, 
read words corresponding to numbers 
of your Zodioc birth sign. 


1 V .uTI 
2 Rest re 
3 Attending 
4 Practice 
5 Friend s 
6 AAoderoti n 
7 Disregard 
8 Church 
9 W ill 
10 T h e 
I I A n 
1 2 An> 
! 3 L ne*pected 
14 F rce 
15 Relat .es 
16 Soon 
17 Y o u 
IS Hove 
19 In 
20 Keep 
21 Ears 
2? F ght 
23 Or 
24 Unpleosont 
25 Pleosu.e 
26 No 
27 Strong 
28 Support 
29 Become 
30 Y o u 'll 


3 ! Open 
32 Y u. 
33 Pers in 
34 Situations 
35 Associates 
36 F ,od 
37 Mav 
38 Issues 
39 Fr .m 
40 Awort 
41 Acc m phih 
42 Good* 1II 
43F.r 
44 Energy 
4 5 T h a t 
46 C r p 
47 T j 


48 A n d 
49 \A rh 


5 0 O I 
51 Juicy 
52 Can 
53 Fulfill 
54 Y o u r 
55 Ho iday 
56 Be 
57 Pop 
58 Up 
59 Yo ur 
60 Close 


Good 
\d \ cr>c 
G . 
' * V 


61 b ts 
6 2 C h a rm in g 
63 N o w 
64 G ive 
65 T hen 
66 Sp rit 
67 Greeted 
68 D rink 
69 Today 
70 Assoc iotes 
71 Bs 
72 Act 
73 F- Iks 
74 B e in g 


75 Y o u 
76 Admirer 
77 F rie n d ly 
78 Up 
79 Of 
80 Todoy 
8 1 L a te r 
62 A r - und 
83 A n d 
£4 Gossip 
85 Useful 
£6 O n 
87 You 
88 Infarmctioi 
89 Taetiu l 
90 Especially 
12/25 
Neutral 
I 


LIBRA 


SEPT 23 - y ■> 
r - t - -■ 
l 


4 6 19-36 
48 68-80-90 


SCORPIO 
°C T 24 g o > 


NOV 22 


10 22 3352c- • 
64 7 5 -8 5 8 g /i 


SAGITTARIU S 


23 
* 
DEC 22 


11-13-25-37^ 
46 58 69 
§ L 


CAPRICORN 


DEC 
23 
*£ . 


JA N 20 V-^vv 


1-16-29-40 O 
50 62-76__ 


AO UARIUS 


AN-2' * * & 
FEE 
,9 


14 26-38-49 ^ 3 
59-60-70 


PISCES 


10 £ 
rfb 


MAR 21 


20 21 -31-43^ 
51-61-79-84™ 


Today I11 


U.S. History 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Today is Saturday, Dec. 24, 


the 358th day of 1966. There are 
7 days left in the year. 


Today’s highlight in history: 
On this date in 1814, the Unit­ 
ed States and England signed 
the Treaty of Ghent, thus end­ 
ing the War of 1812. 
On this date: 
In 1873, American philanthro­ 
pist Johns Hopkins died. 
In 1943, President Franklin 


D. Roosevelt announced that 
Gen. Dwight 
D. 
Eisenhower 


would lead the Allied invasion 
of Western Europe. 
In 1944, some 6,000 Allied 


planes stemmed the German of­ 
fensive In the 
Battle of the 


Bulge in Belgium. 
In 
1945, 
the 
government 


granted full pardons to several 
thousand former federal con­ 
victs 
who 
had been in the 


armed services for at least one 
year. Their rights as citizens 
were also returned to them. 
Ten years ago— Vice Presi­ 
dent Richard 
M. Nixon flew 


back to Washington after a tour 
of Hungarian refugee camps in 
Austria and West Germany. His 
assessment of the situation was 
that increased U £ . assistance 
was needed. 
Five years ago — Iraq de­ 
clared that it 
would move to 


"liberate parts of our country 
usurped from us.” The British 
feared Iraq intended to seize 
newly independent Kuwait. 
One year ago — A bus filled 


with holidaypassengers skidded 
on ice and plunged into a ditch, 
killing 62 persons and injuring 
26 others in Medford. Ore. 


N ipped-W aist 


P R IN T E D P A T T E R N 


At4i, 


Here's T H E shape of flat­ 
tery: narrow waist nipped by 
smooth 
seaming 
and 
tiny 
gathers. Above all, the charm 
of a ring collar. Choose knits 
for travel, linen for town. 
P r in t e d 
P a t t e r n 
4776: 
Misses’ Sizes 10, 12, 14, 1(5 18. 
Size 14 takes 1 7» yds. 54-in. 
F I F T Y C E N T S in coins for 
each pattern 
- add 15 cents 
for each pattern for first-class 
mailing and special handling. 
Send to Anne Adams, care of 


Daily Standard 
pattern Dept., 243 West 17th 
St., 
New York, N.Y. 
10011 
P r i n t 
N A M E , 
A D D R E S S 
with Z IP , S IZ E and S T Y L E 
N U M B E R . 
F A L L S 130 R E S T D E S IG N S 
•— lively school, sport, career, 
glamor styles, all sizes, extra 
features in new Fall-W inter 
Pattern Catalog. Clip coupon 
in Catalog — choose one free 
pattern. Send 50c. 


"Thel! Did you hear noises on the roof?" 
MARY WORTH by Saunders & Ernst 


CARNIVAL 


‘I say Junior is too young to go steady . . . and the 
car is too old!" 
STEVE CANYON by Milton Caniff 


TIZZY 
by Kate Osann 
I CANT HELP NOTICING 
THE ABSENCE Of ONE 
PARTICULAR <3R0UP 


— 
------ 


" ... AND I RECALL A CERTAIN ARCHWAY ON CHATHAM SQUARE 
IN NEW YORF CITY/.. IT5 INSCRIPTION READS: 
* //V MEMORY OF THE AMERICANS OF CHINESE ANCESTRY 
WHO LOST THEIR UYBS IN THE DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 
AND DEMOCRACY..." 


THE PHANTOM by Falk & Berry 


« 1*4 h NfA. I„ TM I,, US tal OH. 


'fjLA JU U U U U iX U JU LS LjLlljLI 
“ Sorry, Gladys. Some people don’t understand it’s more 
economical to give a person the price of a movie than 
to have a person sit home and run up the 
telephone bill!” 


/ it is NOW YOURS. 
YOU PAID FOR IT WITH 
THE BtA C K PEA RLS YOU 
THREW TO T O O - THE 


SIDE GLANCES 
By Gill Fox 


ALLEY OOP by V.T.Hamlin 


• 
MU. W . T Jt U , u t N*. OH. 


f 1944 w N»A. I«< TM. 
U.S. r * OH 


BEETLE BAILEY by Mort Walker 


"It'll make a lovely conversation piece, and if ths cost 
of living keeps going up we can weave our own cloth!" 


People of all Sorts 
Antwer to Prtviout Puzzle 


ACROSS 
12 
1 Second Mrs. 
Teddy Roosevelt 13 
6 ‘Tippecanoe 
18 
and 
, too1* 
11 Seat again 
13 Wrinkle 
14 Chemical 
hydrocarbon 
15 Dyestuff 
16 Elders lab) 
17 Cattle bedding 
1 9 
Skelton 
20 Rub out 
21 Marabou 
25 Puffed up 
30 Act of lending 
31 Perry--- 
32 Story 
33 Ireland 
34 Speaker 
37 Capt. Kidd, for 
iiutance 
39 Julius Caesar 
was one 
41 Rights (ab.) 
44 Short lance* 
45 City in the 
Netherlands 
48 Papal capes 
50 Easily 
masticated 
52 Vanquish 
53 Oily ketones 
54 Filch 
55 Barter 
DOW N 


1 WsV« miftglr-; 
2 Forest creature 
3 Devotees 
4 Golfer’s mound 
5 Crete!'* brother 
6 Gardener’s tool 
7 Affirmative 
reply 
• Den 
• Anglo-Saxon 
slave 


15 Aiiui— — 


Four-parted 
(comb, form) 
Desist 
Egyptian sun 
god 
Singing voice 
Bellow 
Festival 
The dill 
Genus of maples 
East African 
hartebeest 
Exude 
Completed 
Trying 
experience 


38 Introduce 
45 Feminine 
40 Mister (ab.) 
appellation 
41 Scepters 
46 Exploit 
Cook in an oven 42 Allowance for 
47 Gaelic 
Singer, 
waste 
49 Pasture 
Page 
43 Out of danger 
51 Neither 


THE RYATTS 
The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966 
N ' l H O P E YOU'VE 
BEEN GOOD GO S A N T A 
WILL B R IN G VOU 
,r— 
S O M ETM/NG 


" -------- 


HELP ME BE A GOOD 
LITTLE GIRL SO SANTA 
WILL BRING ME 
>— . SOME TOYS 


BLESS MOMMY, 
AN' DADDY AN RAM, 
AN' KITTY... 
t----- 
JUNIOR, AN LAN 
W/NKV, AN'-. 
THE FAMILY CIRCUS 
B y Ril Keane 


PEANUTS by Schultz 


POUNDIN6 
NAILS MAKES 
M E FEEL 
G O O D 


I LOVE SIMPLE 
LITTLE JOSS 
L IK E THIS 


.T W 


P f A M I S 


Hallos They’ll Do It Every Time 
THE HYATTS 
The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966 
' ' a h ' I KO PE YOU'VE 
BEEN GOOD GO GANTA 
WILL BRING VOU 
r - 
SOM ETUI NG f 
a - ^ 


KELP ME BE A GOOD 
LIT T LE g ir l 5 0 GANTA 
WILL BRIN G M£ 
-— * SOME TOYS 


BLESS MOMMY, 
AN' DADDY, AN PAM, 
AN' K ITTY... 
t 
' 


IME FIRM OF FISCH A CMiPPS IS 
STAFFED BY O L D GUYS, BLIT THE 
GALS ARE YOU MG AMD PRETTY* • 


W h il e k it t a k a b o o d l e is m a d e 
UP OF COLLEGE-TYPE BOYS AMD 
GRANDMA MOSES STA N D *IN S ••• 


JUNIOR, AN LAN 
W/NKV, AN'.. 
TH E FAMILY CIRCUS 
c a n c 


PEANUTS by Schultz 


_ 
JL 


W 
M 
* O H * 


i 
s 
m 


VRA rrP<*\ 
M r TO 
\ 
R .IL E Y V 
ASTORE ^ 
, Teu>^t> crry‘ 
w yOR* •__ 
Do n n a 
Th0^:>$O 


MARY WORTH by Saunders & Ernst 
Thel! Did you hear noises on the roof? 
U.S. History 
YOU MAKE ME. J COME BACK 
\ 


PRACTICALLY / |N AROUT TWO 


FALL IN LOVE I ye a r* and 
/ 


WITH Y o u r y * 5Ay 7HATj 
/ 


S 
— 
YOUNG LADY--- 
\ 
w r \AND 1 might be 
V V r \ VERY HAPPY TO 
i, 
- v HEAR ITl^Y 


By Dick Turner 
IM o n THI ADVISORY BO A R D 
H 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
PERFORMING ARTS, CAROL! IF VDULL 
GO HOME AND FINISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
TLL GET YOU A SCHOLARSHIP THERE 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Today is Saturday, Dec. 24, 
the 358th day of 1966. There are 
7 days left in the year. 
Today's highlight in history: 
On this date in 1814, the Unit- 
ed States and England signed 
the Treaty of Ghent, thus end* 
ing the War of 1812. 
On this date: 
In 1873, American philanthro­ 
pist Johns Hopkins died. 
In 1943, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt announced that 
Gen. Dwight 
D. 
Eisenhower 
would lead the Allied invasion 
of Western Europe. 
In 1944, some 6,000 Allied 
planes stemmed the German of­ 
fensive in the Battle of the 
Bulge in Belgium. 
In 
1945, 
the 
government 
granted full pardons to several 
thousand former federal con­ 
victs who 
had been in the 
armed services for at least one 
year TTieir rights as citizens 
were also returned to them. 
Ten years ago-—Vice Presi­ 
dent Richard M. Nixon flew 
back to Washington after a tour 
of Hungarian refugee camps in 
Austria and West Germany. His 
assessment of the situation was 
that increased U-S. assistance 
was needed. 
Five years ago — Iraq de­ 
clared that it 
would move to 
"liberate parts of our country 
usurped from u s." The British 
feared Iraq intended to seize 
newly independent Kuwait. 
Okie year ago —- A bus filled 
with holidaypassengers skidded 
on ice and plunged into a ditch, 
killing 62 persons and injuring 
26 others in Medford, Ore. 


CARNIVAL 
MR. 
MEDINA 


CAPTAIN EASY by Leslie Turner 
A nother 
SETBACK 
FOR 
. SANTA - 
» 
I 
WHAT ARE YOU 
LOOKIN' 


SAY VET. 
i T PAL, BUT YOU 
N 
CYN * HAV fc- 
C 
1^4 YOU MAN OO 
h* Z& A m tez 
aheap. 


' ALREADY THEY'RE 
QUIETLY SEARCHING 
TRUCK5 ON THE STREETS 
AND IN GARAGES..IN 
CASE OYEN ARRIVED 
, 
EARLY TO AVOID A 
, 
k 
ROADBLOCK I 
A 


yOU'VE f HATE TO LEAVE AND LOSE CONTACT WITH THE 
JUST TIME 
FBI AT THIS CRUC)AU TIME, WASH. IN NINE 
TO MAKE V HOURS, IF OVEN Qg HIS BOMB ISNT FOUND, 
YOUR FLORIDA^ SIX CITIES MUST START EVACUATING! a 
FLIGHT, EA.sy,.> 
— - 
, (N d 
TO SEE THAT / J O ! ? 
I H W 
GADGET 
I 
TESTEDi 
I—V 


I say Junior is too young to go steady 
car is too o ld !” 
STEVE CANYON by Milton Caniff 


AND I RECALL A CERTAIN ARCHWAY ON CHATHAM SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY/.. IT5 INSCRIPTION READSi 
____ 
♦ IN MBMOR> OF THE AMERICANS OF CHINESE ANCESTRY 
VV WO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 
AND DEMOCRACY...* _ __ 
___ 


I cany help noticing 
THE ABSENCE OF ONE 
PARTICULAR GROUP 


f* D 
D 
V 
l f Lf TS GREAT, COMMANDER X 
^ 
PUNO! AFTER SOME OF 
COL.CANYON,YOU\ THE CHRISTMASES I SPENT 
LOOK THOU6HTFUL..A IN THE C.B.I. DURING 
PDNT YOU UKE OUR 
WORLD WAR TWO.. J I 
-- SE ABEE S' INTER- 
^ V , , , _____ 
-rr*i I 
7 NATIONAL CHRIST- 
4 b ftA Ti J 
L 
MAS PARTY ♦ 
H 
' A 
i W/OlW 
i i 


by Rate Osann 
TIZZY 


P R I N T E D P A T T E R N 


ARtfS 


THE PHANTOM by Falk & Berry 


I planned everything ^ ^ 3 5 1 
SO CAREFULLY/ WHAT DID f 
> 
I OO WRONG* 
^HOTMING- 
W 
.- “ 
• aa*. 
& r 


f IT IS HOW YOURS. 
^ 
YOU PAID FOR IT WITH 
THE Bi ACK Pf ARIS YOU 
THREW TO TOO- THE 
•SEAGOD/ ^ 
V 


( PHANTOM, SHALL WE FINISH J NO. THERE ARE LAWS. MM 
THEM O - 
• 
A 
l 
- 
--------— ^ 
AV»< 
.\H HOWE ST Of ALER 
^ 
v > w V T ^ 
S 
s t i l r 
W,LL HUY yOUK P f A R IS — 
jcSf • 
^ 
H 
S 
P 
v F 
I 
s o y o u can p u r c h a s e 
? V > 
i K 
l a 
l f 
V FIS H IN G H O A T S TO 
> 0 
i i W H _ ■ 
■»T T 
W — s V 
REACH FISHING 
^ 
IL-y/T■Wjm BL 
7 
W ATERS. 
Y S I * 
- / 
WHAT 
rn k w N 
rn 
I 
> 
(of th is 
I w 
I P t T 
W 
I 
I BO A T ? 


Avocate* 
11-13-25 37, 
48-58-69 
1 
CANCH 


° i 
U 
C NM k* MA tat TM I ., Ut tat OM. 
XJLAJULiAmJLUJUUL MWUMJLSlSLSUIWIIULW 
“ Sorry, Cladys. Some people don’t understand it’s more 
economical to give a person the price of a movie than 
to have a person sit home and run up the 
telephone bill!” 


14 26 38 49 
59 60-70 


ALLEY OOP by V.T.Hamlin 
SIDE GLANCES 
OUR SASHAY INTO 
YES, BUT MDU 
OH LSO LLY SU R E J KNOW MOW IT 
WAS A BUST, r f / © ...YOU WIN A 
WASN’T IT ? 
FEW , YOU LOSE 
^ 
- ( T Y 
A F E W ... 
- 


NO...BUT I'M 
SU R E 90M E 
THING W ILL. 
COME 
C 
ALONG I /-'> 


Antwr to Previous Puzxlo 
■ 
HAVE 
YOU ANY 
THING IN 
M IN D ? 
WHAT 
IN T H E ? 


4776 
SIZES 
10-18 


46 Feminine 
•ppettetioB 
46 Exploit 
47 Gaelic 
40 Past ure 
61 Neither 


Here's TMK ahape of flat­ 
tery: narrow waiat nipped by 
sin ou th 
attaining; 
and 
tiny 
gathera. Above all. the charm 
of a ring collar. Choose knits 
for travel, linen for town. 
Prin ted P a tte rn 4776: 
Misses’ Sises IO, 12, 14, 16, 16, 
Bize 14 takes \% yds. 64-in. 
FIFTY CENTS in coins for 
each pattern — add 15 cents 
for each pattern for flrst-class 
mailing and special handling. 
Send to Anne Adams, care of 


BEETLE BAILEY by Mort Walker 


SHU CKG. 
I'M DONE 
ALREADY 


POUNDING 
NAILS M A KES 
M E FEEL 
SOOD 


I LOVE s im p l e 
LIT T L E JO B S 
l ik e t h is 


Delly Standard 
Pattern Dept., 243 West 17th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10011. 
P rin t N AME, A D D R E S S 
with ZIP, SIZE and STYLE 
NUMBER. 
FA LL S 130 BEST DESIGNS 
— lively school, sport, career, 
glamor styles, all sizes, extra 
features in new Fall-Winter 
Pattern Catalog. Clip coupon 
in Catalog — choose one free 
pattern. Bc»nd 50r. 


“ It’ll make a lovely conversation piece, and if the coat 
of living keeps going up we can weave our own cloth!” 


Hatlos Thcyll Do It Every Time 


FOOBER R ISK S LIFE MO LEG 
IN A M A D DASH TO CATCH THE MAIL 
TRUCK ON PICKUP RO U N DS"* 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966 
iUST BE A V E R / IMPORTANT CARD 
S H E 'S M AILING — L ET 'S TAKE 
A LOOK 


THE RYATTS 


T 


S 
T 
A 
R 
G 
A 
Z 
E 
R 
^ 
O 


ARIES 
MAR 22 


_A PR 
20 


6-19 24 40 
^ 5 6 64-82 87 


TAURUS 
£ ■ . 
APR 21 


" —< MAY 21 
38-47-51-57] 
^69-72-78 


GEMINI 
MAY 22 


JUNE 22 


v \ 4-18 29-34 
V748-50-68 


CANCER 


f 
JUNE 23 


| A 3-14-16-2} 
l y 32 41-81-85 
no 
JULY 24 


AUG 23 


^ 1 3 -2 7 36-44 
C V 52-74-77 


8 
i3 0 


VIRGO 
AUG. 24 


ty* SEPT 22 


I- 9-15-28] 
5566 


-Bv C L A Y R P O LLA N - 


Your Daily Activity Guide 
't 
According to the Stars. 
't 


To develop m essoge for Tuesday, 
reod words corresponding to numbers 
of your Zodiac birth sign. 


LIBRA 
SEPT 23 r 


OCT 23 
Vi-3 


1- 5-10-31 
149-60-73 


1 Forget 
2 Buying 
3 Keep 
4 Aspects 
5 And 
6 Your 
7 You 
8 There's 
9 Grotifym g 
10 Forgive 
11 Selling 
12 Con 
13 Stay 
14 Relations » 
15 News 
16 W ith 
17 Face 
18 Are 
19 Portner 
20 Advance 
21 A n 
22 Focts 
23 Others 
24 Has 
25 And 
26dJnexpected 
27 Aw ay 
28 Today 
29 Favorable 
30 Perhaps 


~.)GooJ ( a ) Adverse 


31 K,ss 
32 On 
33 Someone 
34 To 
35 Squorely 
36 From 
37 Disploy 
38 Keep 
39 Swopping 
40 Good 
4 I An 
42 Of 
43 Close 
44 H eavy 
45 Adm it 
46 Your 
47 Emotions 
48 Your 
49 And 
50 M oney 
51 Out 
52 And 
53 Social 
54 M ay 
55 Regarding 
56 Ideas 
57 Of 
58 Aspected 
59 M istakes 
60 M oke 


61 Fovorably 
62 Try 
63 To 
64 That'll 
65 And 
66 Money 
67 Affection 
68 Interests 
69 Your 
70 Or 
71 M ay 
72 Thinking 
73 Up 
74 Greasy 
75 Today 
76 Impose 
77 Foods 
78 Processes- 
79 Upon 
80 Business 
81 Even 
82 Help 
83 M oke 
84 Surprise 
85 Keel 
86 You 
87 You 
88 Interests 
89 You 
90 Amends 
C 
12/27 
)Ncutrjl 


SCORPIO 
OCT 24 


NOV 22 


17-22 35-45 
69-658390 


SAGITTARIUS 


NOV 23 
/ * 


DEC 22 
| NT ' 
7-12-20-46/01 
53 70 80 88 


CAPRICORN 
DEC 23 


JAN 20 


21 -26-37-42, -_ 
57-71 84 8 6 ^ 


AQUARIUS 
JAN 21 


PEB’ 19 


2-11-25-39^ 
58 61-75 
V52 


PISCES 


FEe. 
MAR 21 
VUr 
33-43-54-62 
63-76-79 89 V & 


Predicaments 


Prtvious Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1 State of 
bewilderment 
5 
of a 


dilemma 
10 Not an adult 
11 Praying figures 
13 Edible bulb 
14 Moistened 
16 Noah's son 
17 Old sailors 
19 Anger 
20 British 
streetcar 
22 Scottish 
sheepfold 
23 Asian pel 
S 
“ *.P° 25 Nictitate 
34 Vicious 
24 Less prompt 
26 Tenure of office 35 Complications 
3 S £ 2 ? 2 7 28Fo"“ 01 thre,d37S,v'>r 
28 Rent 
29 City in Turkey 
31 Sphere 
32 Frolic 
■per 
TpL) 


36 Lubricates 
37 Light blow 
38 Ancient 


Japanese (var.) 
40 Chemical suffix 
41 Merchant guild 


entrance fee 
43 Uncooked 
44 Storm 
46 Mother-of-pearl 
48 Colored 


for 
49 Carminative 
seeds 


50 English forest 
51 Raw metals 


DOWN 
1 Subterranean 


workers 
2 Lion, for 


instance 
3 Animal (comb, 


form) 


4 Sea eagles 
5 Stupid blunder 
(slang) 
6 Speak 
pompously 
7 Rodents 
8 Mariner's 
direction 
9 Long steps 
10 Greatest 
quantity 
12 Unruffled 
15 Small 
depression 
29 Gets up 
39 Is indebted to 
18 Scene of action 30 Predicament 
41 Retained by 
21 Swamp 
32 Pedal extremity 
force 
23 Asian peninsula 33 City in Ohio 
42 Within (comb. 
form) 


45 Common level 
47 Ventilate 


33 Newspap 


feature (pi.) 


ther-of-peai 
lored glass 
mosaics 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
f n 9 L 
10 
11 
1r L 
13 
14 
15 


16 
■ 
it 
16 
19 


20 
mW 
BHB 24 
ft 
| 
2630 
31 


32 
“ ! 
36 


40 
* — - 
• w 
44 
46 
47 


48 
46 


50 
51 
r 


More Aid for- 
Rural People 


Additional 
resources 
for 
hard - pressed, low - income 
Missouri rural people desiring 
to improve their farm income 
or start small businesses will 
be provided through an amend­ 
ment to the economic 
oppor­ 
tunity act signed by President 
Johnson, 
Harry S. Littleton, 
Farm ers 
Home Administra­ 
tion county supervisor for Scott 
and Mississippi counties said. 
“ This 
important Economic 
Opportunity Act amendment in­ 
creases from $2,500 to $3,500 
the maximum war - on-poverty 
loans that the US DA Farm ers 
Home Administration can make 
to individual Missouri termers 
or other rural residents,” L it­ 
tleton said. 
The 
amendment authorizes 
additional credit to borrowers 
as long as their outstanding 
indebtedness for an economic 
opportunity loan does not ex­ 
ceed $3,500. 
“ The 
new economic oppor­ 
tunity 
loan provisions 
will 
more 
adequately cover 
the 
financing of needed land, work- 
ing 
quarters and equipment 
needed to establish many eco­ 
nomic 
opportunity 
individual 
enterprises on a sound basis,” 
Littleton 
explained. “ Another 
important point 
is that the pro­ 
gram can now supplement ori­ 
ginal loans with necessary capi­ 
tal for improvements 
or ex­ 
pansion.” 


"Look! Santa left the price on this!" 


4706 
SIZES 
10 
h-A rLi. 


MARY WORTH by Saunders & Ernst 


CARNIVAL 
By Dick Turner 


B 
A 
R 
B 
S 


By W A LT ER C. PARKES 


A woman lost a $10 bill in 
a supermarket. There went 
$5 worth of groceries. 
Be Fashion-Alert! 


PRINTED PATTERN 


Be fashion-alert! Choose the 
joyful jumper that’s Q U IC K­ 
E S T TO S E W — just 2 main 
parts! 
Plunging 
V-neck 
is 
smart foil for soft blouse. 
P r i n t e d P a t t e r n 4706: 
Misses’ Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 
Size 14 jumper 2% yds. 39-in. 
nap; blouse 1% yds. 39-in. 


F I F T Y C E N T S in coins for 
each pattern — add 15 cents 
for each pattern for first-class 
mailing and special handling. 
Send to Anne Adams, care of 


(Name of Paper), , 
, 
Pattern Dept., 243 A\*apfyl7th 
St., New York, N7y. 10011. 
P r i n t 
N A M E , A D D R E S S 
with ZIP, S I Z E and S T Y L E 
N U M B E R . 
Spring’s Fashions are a JO Y 
FO R 
A L L S IZ E S ! 
See 115 
styles, 2 free hat patterns, 
fabrics, accessories in new 
Spring-Summer Pattern Cata­ 
log. Gift Coupon for free pat­ 
tern in Catalog. Send 504 


CAPTAIN EASY by Leslie Turner 


‘Come to think of it, what DID we do before TV?” 


TIZZY 
by Kate Osann 
STEVE CANYON by Milton Caniff 


NOW THE CHINCOMS HAVE 
DECIDED TO EXTERMINATE 
THE DAMMESE BY SIMPLE 
STARVATION! 


WE WERE TO THW ART V IT WOULD 


t[& 


THIS BY BUILDING A BRIDGE 
TO CARRY IN THEIR ME.XT 
A N IM A LS, PLUS ASSURING 
THE HERDSMEN OF BEING 
AT HOME FOR THEIR NrW 
YEAR CELEBRATION 


IMPROVE 
THE UNITED 
STATES IM 
AGE IN ALL 
O F A 4 1 A I 


...AND I ^ 
THOUGHT I > 
WAS E S- < 
CAPING 
MADISON 
VENUE WHEN 
I'V E N T BACK 
r 
NT0 UNIFORM/ 


T H - 


THE PHANTOM by Falk & Berry 


4 0 0 YEARS AGO 
-THE SO LE SURVIVOR OF A P/RATE 
I RA/P W AS FOUND ON A REMOTE 
BENGAL/ BEACH BY FR/ENOLV 


. 
. 
• 
• 
• 
c 1966 l*y 
Inc. TM 1*9 US Fit. Off • 


j u i m 
u j u u u L ^ ^ 


"Good news, Father! I can stay within my budget this 


week if you’ll lend me a dollar!” 


GENERAT/OHS OF PHANTOMS 
FO LLOW ER-JUNGLE FO LK 
THOUGHT /T W AS THE 
SAM E M A N — 


PHANTOM 
15 GHOST 
WHO WALKS 


HEME S/S O F 
EV/LRO ERS- 
HE W ORKS 
ALONE - THE 
GHOST WHO 


SIDE GLANCES 
By Gill Fox 
A L L E Y OOP by V.T.Hamlin 


• !«tt ky NLA. w*. 1M b *. U -l tat. OH. 


T ? 
j 
7 


tz-zb 


B E E T L E B A ILEY by Mort Walker 


"Maybe the moon’s not inhabited, but if I were an 


astronaut, I’d take along plenty of trinkets!” 


Hatlo’s They’ll D o It Every Time 
The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966 


1HAT MOST BE- 
6 «EfvT 
H E 


"6M B' 06 -*~HE 


H A D N 'T 6 EEN 
O f f IT-SINCE- HE 
OFFERED Hi* I 
THIRD TOAST.' 


I I HAT i 5ujT 'HF 
'Annja l shellacK'M ' 
HE GIVE-S 0 6 ' SOT 
WHAT IP H E O NLY 
m a d e a d o m 
PA YM EN T A N D 
4TUCK U S W ITH 
i,TH£ MONTHLY 
"TAS ? 


HAH-RUMPH f NO WONDER THE I 
WORLD 16 ALWAY* AT W AR 
4. I 
WHEN THE CHRISTM AS SFhRlt 
VANISHES QUICKER t h a n The 
MINCE PIE/ IT’* THIS COM- > 
“ '"'N ' 5 «vc« so "vE» 


f IN a n ,. 
A . 
V 
f . u 
* v - 
SENDS MANKIND TEETERING 
TOWARD THE BRIN K/ 


. 
A *IIS 
* MAR 22 


APR 


- - 
6 19 24 40 


5 6 6 4 8 2 87 
• 
tAURUS 
AFK 21 


I 
MAY 21 
I 
38 47 51571 
I 69 72 78 


CIM IN I 
23 
V 
r JUNt 22 
— I 4 18 29 34 
^ 4 8 50 68 


CAN C H I 
t rn, \ >UNt 23 
Sh * 
H 
i 3 14 16 23 
V32-41-81-15 
no 
/r ? U 
JULY 24 
V, 
. d L . - AUG 23 


. 
44 
7*V 52 74 77 


VIRGO 


AUG. 24 


SEPT 22 


\ A 8 9-1^28 
- 3 0 55 66 


,JULY 2) 


T 
A 
R 
G 
A 
Z 
E 
R 
* 
Bv CI.AY R POLLAK 


More Aid for- 


Rural People 


Additional 
resources 
for 
hard - pressed, low • income 
Missouri rural people desiring 
to Improve their form income 
or start sm all businesses w ill 
be provided through an amend­ 
ment to the economic 
oppor­ 
tunity act signed by President 
Johnson, 
H arry S. Littleton, 
Farm ers 
Home Adm inistra­ 
tion county supervisor for Scott 
and M ississippi counties said. 
“ Tins 
important Economic 
Opportunity Act amendment in­ 
creases from $2,500 to $3,500 
the maximum war • on-poverty 
loans that the USDA Farm ers 
Home Adm inistration can make 
to individual M issouri form ers 
or other rural residents,” L it­ 
tleton said. 
The 
amendment authorizes 
additional credit to borrowers 
as long as their outstanding 
indebtedness for an economic 
opportunity loan does not ex­ 
ceed $3,500. 
‘‘The 
new economic oppor­ 
tunity 
loan provisions 
w ill 
more 
adequately cover 
the 
financing of needed land, work­ 
ing 
quarters and equipment 
needed to establish many eco­ 
nomic 
opportunity 
individual 
enterprises on a sound basis,” 
Littleton explained. “ Another 
important point 
is that the pro­ 
gram can now supplement o ri­ 
ginal loans with necessary capi­ 
tal for improvements 
or ex­ 
pansion.” 


B 
A 
R 
B 
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By WALTER C. PARKES 


A woman lost a $10 bill in 
a supermarket. There went 
$5 worth of groceries. 


Be Fashion-Alert! 


PR IN T E D PATTERN 


"Look! Santa left the price on this!" 


Your Doily Activity Guide 
According to the Stars. 


To d evelo p m essoge fo r T uesd ay, 
reod words corresponding to numbers 
of your Zodiac birth sign. 


1 Fofgtt 
3IK.*» 
61 
2 Buying 
3 Keep 
4 Aspects 
5 And 
6 Your 
7 You 
8 There's 
9 Gratifying 
10 Forgive 
11 Selling 
12 Con 
13 Stoy 
14 Relations . 
15 News 
16 With 
17 Foce 
IS Are 
19 Partner 
20 Advance 
21 An 
22 Focts 
23 Others 
24 Has 
25 And 
26iJ neglected 
2 TA-ay 
28 Today 
29 Favorable 
30 Perhaps 


%T) Good 
(/ v ) Adi 


LIMA 
CPT 23 r A y 


X T 23 My! 


I 
5 IO 31M 
U9 60 73 
^ 


31 Kiss 
32 On 
33 Someone 
34 To 
35 Squarely 


3$ Display 
38 Keep 
39 S-appmg 
40 Good 
41 An 
42 Of 
43 Close 
44 Heovy 
45 Admit 


47 Emotioi 
48 Your 
49 And 
50 Money 
51 Out 
52 And 
53 Social 
54 May 
55 Regard 
56 Ideas 
5704 
58 As 
59 Mista 
60 Moke 


ted 
bes 


62 Try 
63 To 
64 Thotll 
65 And 
66 Money 
67 Affection 
68 Interests 
69 Your 
70 Or 
71 May 
72 Thinking 
73 Up 
7 4 Greasy 
75 Today 
76 Impose 
77 Foods 
78 Processes 
79 Upon 
80 Business 
S I Even 
82 Help 
83 Make 
84 Surprise 
85 Keel 
86 You 
87 You 
88 Interests 
§i Yan 
90 Amends 
A 
12/27 
A 
; N e u tra l 


SCORPIO 


OCT. 24 Q 
jy 


NOV 22 


17 22 35 4 5 f 
159-6583-90 


SAGITTARIUS 
r.Ov 23 
J * 


0CC. 22 £®|| 


7 12 20 46 - - 
153 70-80-88^ 


CAPRICORN 
DCC 23 
-jf 


JA N 20 


21 26 V 42 - J 
57 71 84 86 


AQUARIUS 


' 21 0 


2 11 2 5 - 3 9 / 0 
^8 61 75 
Pisces 
CIB 20 YA 
MAR 21 
V 


33 43 54 62 
163 76 79 89 


Ho '9 


Predicaments 
Answer to Previous Puzile 


ACROSS 
I State of 
bewilderment 
5 — - of a 
dilemma 
10 Not an adult 
11 Praying figures 
13 Killtilr bulb 
14 Moistened 
16 Noah's son 
17 Old sailors 
19 Anger 
20 British 
streetcar 
22 Scottish 
sheepfold 
23 Arabian seaport 
24 Lets prompt 
26 Ouse tributary 
27 Japanese coin 
28 Kent 
29 City in Turkey 
31 Sphere 
32 Frolic 
33 Newspaper 
feature(pl) 
36 Lubricates 
37 1-Jght blow 
38 Ancient 
Japanese (var.) 
40 Chemical suffix 
41 Merchant guild 
entrance fee 
43 Uncooked 
44 Storm 
46 Motherofpearl 
48 Colored glans 
for mosaics 
49 Carminative 
seeds 
50 £ngi uh forest 
51 Raw metals 


DOWN 
1 Subterranean 
workers 
2 Lion. for 
instance 
3 Animal (comb, 
form) 


4 Sea eagles 
5 Stupid blunder 
(slang) 
6 Speak 
pompously 
7 Rodents 
8 Mariner's 
direction 
9 I/mg steps 
IO Greatest 
quantity 
12 Unruffled 
15 Small 
depression 
29 Gets up 
39 
18 Scene of action 30 Predicament 
41 
21 Swamp 
32 Pedal extremity 
23 Asian peninsula 33 City in Ohio 
42 
25 Nictitate 
34 Vicioua--- 
26 Tenure of office 35 Complications 
45 
28 Folds of thread 37 Savor 
47 


Is indebted to 
Retained by 
force 
Within (comb, 
form) 
Common level 
Ventilate 


I 
2 
3 
4 
6 ' e 
7— I8 - 9 I i 
IO 
l l 
l l 
I, 
It 
I. 
15 


16 
■ 
I 
Ir 
IT 
■ 
19 


2b 
■ 
I P 
■ 
22 
■ 
■BM 24 
r 
I 
P rn 
Vt 
■ 
i 
24 
30 
51 
32 
_ 


■ 
36 


36 
34 


40 
_rn 
: 
* 
■ 
44 
46 


48 
49 


60 
51 
- a 


MAHY WORTH by Saunders & Ernst 


CARNIVAL 
Dick Turner 


4706 


SIZ ES 
10-18 
h - A . ru t. 


lie fashion-alert! Choose the 
Jo yfu l Jum per th at's Q U IC K ­ 
E S T T O S E W — juat 2 m ain 
p arts! 
Plu n gin g 
V-neck 
it 
sm art foil for soft blouse. 
P r i n t e d 
P a t t e r n 
4706; 
M iaaea' Bizet* IO, 12, 14, 16, 18- 
Bize 14 Jum per 2^4 yd * 39-in. 
nap; blouse 1 % ydn. 39-In. 
F I F T Y C E N T S in co in * for 
each pattern — add 15 cents 
for each pattern for flrat-clawH 
m ailin g and special handling. 
Send to Anne Adam a, care of 


(N am e of P a p e r), . „ 
Pattern Dept , 243 .V ’(* if l7 t h 
Bt., 
N ew 
York, 
iNTi. lo O ll. 
P r i n t 
N A M E , 
A D D R E S S 
with Z IP , 
S I Z E and S T Y L E 
N U M B E R . 
Sp rin g 's Fash io n s are a JO Y 
FO H 
A L L S I Z E S ! 
See 115 
atyleis, 
2 free 
hat 
patterns, 
fabrics, 
accessories 
in 
new 
Sp rin g Bum m er P a tte rn C at a­ 
log (lift C o u s in for free pat­ 
tern in Catalog 
Send 50« 


OH.'-.-IT'S YOU. MOTHER? 
FOR A MINUTE I WAS 
FOOLISH ENOUGH TO 
THINK IT MIGHT BE MY 
■••MY EX-FlANCEl! 


CAPTAIN EASY by Leslie Turner 


“ Come to think of it, what DID we do before TV?” 


I BUT SURELY HES BLUFFING! 
---- 
I EVEN IF HE \9 THAT INSANE.J HE MIGHT! 
HE COULDN'T SDCCEEOIT^ TAKE A C 
____________________ 
U/IYU A Pl 


EXPERTS THINK 
C A N 'T 
CHANCE 
WITH A PSYCHO 
OF HIS CALIBER! 
NOW FILL ME IJJ OKI 
DEW HOMING 
DEVICE I 


TIZZY 
by Kate Osann 
STEVE CANYON by Milton Caniff 


f 
IF WE WERE TO TH W A RT 'S/IT 
THIS BY BUILDING A BR1 DGE 
■“ 
TD CARRY IN THEIR ATE. VT 
a n im a l s , plu s a s s u r in g 
THE HERDSMEN OF BEING 
AT HOME FOR THEIR Nr W 
YEAR CELEBRATION 


tov? 
r 
WOUi 
MPR; 
THE UNITED 
STATES IM* 
A6E IN ALL 
Of ASIA J 


... ANC 
thought I % 


I 
CAP'NG 
1 AXADISON 
' av enue w he n 
X 'VENT BACK 
STO UNIFORM 


THE PHANTOM by Talk & Berry 


2/V) vfA JifS A nn 
- THE SO L E SUHV/VOH O f A P l VAT £ 
ffA/O W AS rO U N O OW A w eM orE 
aew G A i/ a e a c h a y y /v t n ix y 


'‘Good news, Father! I can stay within my budget this 


week if you’ll lend me a dollar!” 


m rs w a s t h e e h t st p h a n t o m 


n N E W AtW ENT V W E 


SIDE GLANCES 
By Gill Fox 
ALLEY OOP by V.T.Hamlln 


‘Maybe the moon’s not in h a b ite d , but if I w e r e an 


astronaut, I’d take along plenty of t r in k e t s !” 


i 


spokesman said they were not 
yet in a position to say whether 
they would be term ed major 
violations of the truce. 
An official U. S. spokesman 
reported earlier there had been 
seven instances of small arm s 
firing during the day, but nei­ 
ther he nor a spokesman 
for 
the South Vietnamese m ilitary 
headquarters classified them 
as truce violations. 
At that time the South Viet­ 
namese 
spokesman said,“ We 
do not consider the truce violat­ 
ed so ta r.” 
The spokesman reported two 
incidents after the truce started 
at 7 a.m . In one, a raid on a vil­ 
lage, te rro rists killed a Viet­ 
namese militiaman and two ci­ 
vilians and wounded three civil­ 
ians. The spokesman said the 
raiders had not been confirmed 
as “ real Viet Cong.” 
Both the U. S. and Vietnam­ 
ese commands appeared to re­ 
gard the series of firing inci­ 
dents as minor harassm ent or 
random enemy fire and not full 
blown violations of the cease­ 
fire. 
A U. S. spokesman defined a 
violation 
as 
“ a calculated, 
planned enemy attack or an o r­ 
ganized terro r attack.” 
In the first reported incident, 
25 minutes after the truce start­ 
ed, the base camp of the U .S. 
1st Infantry Division 15 miles 
north of Saigon received 10 
rounds of small . arm s fire. 
There were no casualties and 
UJ5. troops did not return the 
fire, a spokesman reported. 
In another incident, at about 
noon, a Vietnamese regional 
militia outpost received two 
rounds of m ortar fire 25 miles 
north of Hue in the northern 
part of the country. The post 
defender did not fire back and 
they did not suffer any casual­ 
ties, Vietnamese headquarters 
said. 
A unit of Australian troops, 
operating in Phuoc Tuy Prov­ 
ince southeast of Saigon, report­ 
ed a brief exchange of fire with 
five Viet Cong. The Australians 
said the Viet Cong initiated the 
fire but fled quickly, leaving 
behind a submachine gun. 


Four Hubcaps 


Taken from Car 


Four hubcaps valued at $63 
were reported taken from 
a 
parked car owned by Jam es Mc­ 
Donald, 101 Maplewood, between 
6:50 p.m. 
and 11:30 p.m. F ri­ 
day while the vehicle 
was 
parked at the Country Club, 
Sikeston police reported today. 


Three Car Accident 


Victims Trented 


Three persons were admitted 
to the M issouri Delta Commu­ 
nity 
hospital 
for emergency 
treatm ent Friday: 
Juanita Richardson, 
Linda 
Richardson and Fremont Me- 
Tigue all treated for car acci­ 
dent injuries. 


FIREMEN PLAYED SANTA CLAUS to more than 1,000 children in Sikes­ 
ton last night, when they, assisted by Kappa Lamba Chi fraternity boys, 
delivered 225 sacks of fruits and toys. Each child received two apples, 
two oranges, a pound of candy and two toys. 
Homeless Boy out of 
Jail for Christmas 


THOMASVILLE, GA. (AP) - 
A homeless boy 
who 
faced 
Christm as in a Georgia jail 
started his 12th birthday on a 
bus today, headed south toward 
holidays in Miami with 
his 
grandmother. 
The boy arrested for 
shop­ 
lifting Tuesday, was taken by 
Goergia officials to Tallahas­ 
see, Fla., where he boarded a 
bus for Miami Friday night. 
The grandmother was located 
by a Georgia welfare agency 
when it was learned the boy, 
whose name is withheld under 
state juvenile law, had no home. 
He was held in the 
Thomas 
County jail because the city 
has no juvenile detention home 
and the women with whom he 
had stayed was unable to care 
for him. 
The youngster was arrested 
in a bus station carrying stolen 
costume jewelry and a pistol. 
He also was charged with taking 
$20 from a mailbox. 
Publicity about 
his plight 
brought an avalanche of offers 
from persons wanting to help 
the youth. It was “ a universal 
desire to h elp /’ said Louise 
Chastain of the State Depart­ 
ment of Family and 
Children 


Services. 
“ It's amazing!" she 
said. 
“ Calls from 
everybody and 
everywhere! 
Everybody's 
called now except 
President 
Johnson and the 
Russian 
em bassy.'' 
The boy, who was kept segre­ 
gated from other prisoners, 
doesn't know where his father 
is. His mother is in a Florida 
prison. 
He was kept warm and com­ 
fortable, Sheriff c.A. Rehberg 


told the dozens of concerned 
callers, some of whom talked 
of adoption. 
Mrs. Chastain said the boy's 
return to Miami had been au­ 
thorized by the Dade County 
Welfare 
Department, which 
contacted his grandmother. 
But he could have had C hrist­ 
mas in Beaumont, Tex., 
or 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Wichita 
Falls, Tex 
Calls also came 
from North Carolina and Mary­ 
land, and from all 
over 
Georgia. 


Stephen Girard, one of the 
chief financiers of the W ar of 
1812, is generally regarded as 
the first A m erican m illionaire. 


FARMERS 


SIKESTON PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Short or Intermediate Term Loans 
See or Call Gordon Hill or Fred Alexander 
GR 1-0511 
G R 1-0368 


See Us For 


Feed Making & Handling Equip. 


T ax Law Chances 


j 
& 
Affect Farms 


PORTA GEVH.LE 
- 
Some 
changes in Internal Revenue tax 
laws 
are in effect 
for the 
1966 
reporting year, accord­ 
ing to E. B. Nace, farm man- 
/ 
agement 
agent, Delta Center. 
Every farm er should be aware 
of these changes before filing 
his return. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
NUMBER 
IMPORTANT 
First, be absolutely sure that 
the Social Security numbers or 
your tax return are accurate -- 
take 
these numbers 
directly 
from your social security card. 
If you rely on memory, 
you 
may 
get one number 
out of 
place 
and foul 
up the works. 
Next 
year, 
the first thing to 
be checked will be 
the num­ 
ber on your return - - i t will 
be 
checked against the num­ 
ber on the social security tape 
at the District Tax 
office. 
If you 
wife's 
name 
on the 
card 
is 
different (maiden 
name for instance) she should 
apply to a Social Security agent 
to get a new 
card with her 
present name on it. 
Social 
Security will then have an ac­ 
curate 
record of her name. 
This social security number 
is important 
for it 
will help 
to identify 
all your returns in 
the 
future 
as 
the new auto­ 
matic 
data processing of in­ 
come tax returns is put into 
effect. 
FEDERAL GAS TAX 
REFUND 
This year you must 
claim 
. 
your federal 
gas and oil tax 
refund on your income tax re ­ 
turn. 
You claim it on line 20 
of Form 1040. 
However, you 
must figure the amount due on 
special form No. 4136 and at­ 
tach it with your return. 
INVESTMENT CREDIT 
The law allowing a seven p er­ 
cent investment credit deduc­ 
tion on taxes 
for 
certain 
qualifying property was sus­ 
pended 
by the 89th Congress 
for the period October 10, 1966 
through all of 1967. However, 
farm ers 
still have 
an ex­ 
emption on $20,000 of qualify­ 
ing 
investments. 
This would 
amount to a total of $1400 that 
could be applied 
against 
tax 
liability. 
Since 
the law did not go into 
effect until October 10, qualify­ 
ing investments made prio r to 
this date can be used at the full 
rate 
up to the maxium 
as 
in previous years. 
To 
figure 
your Investment 
C redit 
for 1966, 
be 
sure to 
get the revised 
Internal Re­ 
venue Service 
form No. 3468. 
It has 
detailed 
instructions 
for 
computing 
Investment 
C redit. 
Some 
new item s have 
been 
added since last year on which 
Investment Credit 
can 
be 
claim ed. 
Some of 
these are 
w ater wells for livestock, paved 
barnyards or 
feeding floors, 
drainage 
tiles , 
and feeding 
system s 
within 
a building, 
but 
not the shell of 
the 
building. 
Have your tax con­ 
sultant 
to investigate 
every 
item that you think will quali­ 
fy. 
If you have unusual 
or com­ 
plicated income tax problems, 
take them to a competent, well- 
trained tax consultant. Some of 
your problems can be handled by 
the Kennett Office of Internal 


Revenue. They are open 
on 
Mondays only for taxpayer a s­ 
sistance. 
If 
you need to see 
them, 
it may help to write or 
phone 
in advance 
about your 
problem. 
STUDY TO SAVE TAXES 
As tax 
laws become more 
complicated 
and changes are 
made from year to year, it be­ 
comes more important 
that 
farm ers keep taxes 
in mind. 
There are many good tax books 
on the m arket that could lie of 
great 
help to one who studies 
them and then makes business 
transactions 
with taxes 
in 
mind. By proper management, 
great savings in taxes can be 
made. And, of course, if you 
haw a good set of 
farm rec­ 
ords, you can do a lot of tax 
management that will save you 
money. 
To do this, you must 
know the rules, and to know’the 
rules you must study. Keeping 
records and managing 
taxes 
can make you more money per 
hour than anything else you can 
do. 
TAX GUIDES AVAILABLE 
The 
new 
“ Farm er’s Tax 
Guide’’ for 1967 (for making the 
1966 return) is now available. 
Extension offices have these. I 
also have some in mv office. 
These 
will certainly help you 
make out your own tax or will 
help you to get the necessary 
records together to take to your 
tax consultant. 
KEEPING 
GOOD 
RECORDS 
The 
shoe-box 
or drawer 
method of keeping records has 
been obsolete for many years, 
but 
many people 
sttli use it. 
Surprisingly, 
this method is 
still used by many top-notch 
farm ers. This type of record 
keeping ma\ be of some use in 
filing 
income tax returns, but 
is of little 
value in knowing 
how the farm business is pro­ 
gressing or 
for making 
tax 
management decisions. 
Now 
is a 
good time to re ­ 
solve 
to keep a better set of 
up-to-date records in a real­ 
ly 
good 
form records book 
from which a business analysis 
can lie made. 
Extension 
offices 
will have 
the 
new 
revised loose-leaf 
farm records 
book on hand by 
January first. If you want to go 
first-class, you can enroll in the 
Missouri 
Mail .. In Records 
Program. Details of this pro­ 
gram 
are available at exten­ 
sion offices. 
ANN 
LANDERS 


V ns\M *i> ^ o u r 


Q u o ! io n * 


Dear Ann Landers: 
The let­ 
te r from the woman who was 
afraid to have 
a 
baby could 
have been written by me. May. 
be my story will give her cour­ 
age. 
After five years of marriage 
I discovered I was pregnant. I 
never wanted to have any chil­ 
dren because I was terrified at 
the thought of pregnancy and de­ 
livery. My husband was thrilled 
when I told him the news and I 
thought to myself, “ That’s just 
like a man.” 


I had an excellent job as an 
executive secretary 
and de­ 
cided to keep working as long 
as I felt 
good. Well, Ann, 
I 
worked until five days before 
the baby was born. I felt m ar­ 
velous the whole time and was 
never happier. 
The labor pains started when 
my 
husband was out playing 
golf. When the pains were four 
minutes apart I drove myself to 
the hospital and checked in my­ 
self. I left a note for my hus­ 
band tell ing him where I was and 
to come over when he got home. 
I read a little, dozed a little and 
before I knew it I had a beauti­ 
ful baby girl. 
Of course there was a little 
discomfort, but it wasn't half 
as bad as I thought it would be. 
I could kick myself for having 
worried 
needlessly all those 
years. You may use me as an 
example 
to others 
if 
you 
wish. 
-- 
LUCKY ME 
Dear You: You are a fine ex­ 
ample -- to a point. But I would 
not advise a woman whose labor 
pains are four minutes apart to 
drive 
herself to the hospital. 
Your signature is appropriate 
but do you realize HOW lucky 
you are? Next 
time, if your 
husband is playing golf, call a 
taxi. 
Dear 
Ann Landers: 
I 
was 
very disappointed when you told 
the 
14-year-old 
girl that she 
owed an apology to the 40-year- 
old man who greeted her with 
“ Hi, Beautiful.” She answered, 
“ Hello, Ugly.” 
We have a daughter the same 
age and I had 
better not catch 
any 40-year-old man speaking 
to her in that manner. 
Old 
geezers who get chummy with 
young girls should be told off. 
I can’t understand your putting 
down the girl instead of 
the 
fresh-mouthed man. 
I 
have a hunch you were on 
vacation 
and one of your a s ­ 
sistants 
wrote that 
answer. 
Right? — 
X-RAY 
EYES. 
Dear Eyes: Wrong. 
When I 
take a 
vacation 
the answers 
are prepared 
before I leave 
town. 
Every word 
that 
ap­ 
pears 
under my byline 
is 
written by me. 
Sorry, 
Lady, but I still feel 
that the girl was rude. A 40- 
year-old who says “ Hi, Beau­ 
tiful” to a 
teen-ager 
is not 
necessarily a dirty old man. 
Dear Ann Landers: My father 
has 
been a widower for many 
years 
and 
has 
always said 
he would never re-m arry. He 
is a 
friendly extrovert 
and 
enjoys 
the companionship 
of 
women, 
however, and this is 
proving to be a problem. Not 
to him, but to us. 
Dad has had three different 
women 
living with him since 
Mother died 10 years ago. We 
could 
tell people 
that 
these 
women are “ housekeepers” but 


Spot Cotton Trading 


Choice 
heifers, 750 to 100C 
lbs. cashed at $22.50 to $23^ 
50; 
Good 750 
to 950 lbs. $21 
to $22.75. Utility and Com­ 
mercial cows $14.50 to $17.• 
50, closing mostly $15 to$17.« 
50, Canner and Cutter $12 to 
$15.50. 
Utility, 
Commercial 
and Good bulls 
$20 to $21. 
In T hursdays feeder 
cattle 
auction 
trading 
was foirly 
active and steady. Choice 355 
to 
871-lb. steers $24.25 
to 
$27.20, 
a package 
of high 
Choice and Prim e 
495 
lbs. 
$28.40. Choice 
360 to 7254b. 
heifers $21.60 to $23.50. 
Veal calves sold fhirlyactive 
and steady to strong and slaugh­ 
ter 
calves 
mostly steady. 
Vealers 
were $30 
to $35 on 
Choice, 
individual head $36. 
Good 
and 
Choice 
slaughter 
calves $19 to $23. 
Slaughter lambs rated strong 
to 50 
cents higher, 
a few 
mixed 
Choice 
and 
Prime 
wooled offerings 
80 to 95 lbs. 
$22.75 
to $23; Choice 
80 to 
100 
lbs. 
$21.50 
to $22.50. 
Slaughter 
ewes 
steady at $5 
to $8. 


BARKS & O’NEAL EQUIP. CO. 


Safajv — 'Pa/iti/ — Sc/uH/CC/ 


Phone GR-1-5364 
Sikeston, Missouri 


TODAY’S BEST BARGAIN IS THE 


PRICE YOU PAY FOR DRUGS! 


W hile it s true that prescriptions cost more 


than they did twenty years ago, it is also true that 


they do a lot more. M odern m edicines can save 


you much misery, discomfort, lost income . . . and 


sometimes, your life! 
James Drug Store 
129 E. Front. 
^ 
GR1-5707 
Prescription Specialists 


ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
DEC. 24 THROUGH DEC. 31 
BOB CARR0W AND THE JOKERS 


FEATURING 
Mickey Neville 
On Sax 
FLOOR SHOW NEW YEAR’S EVE 
JAM - BAR - EE CLUB 
_________ DUDLEY. MO.__________ 


GEHL CHOP ALL AND CHOP-KINS 
hay pick up, mower bar, corn 
and pick chop attachments 


GEHL SELF UNLOADING FORAGE BOXES 
GEHL MIX-ALL 
. 
gr.nda 
6 -3 
or 7' inside width 
mixes, dehvers tha lead 


GEHL HI THROW BLOWER . . . 
tills any size silo 


DELMO WORKERS, who helped w ith the senior citizen Christmas party at Circle City Wednes­ 
day, are, seated, from left, Charlotte Ragan, Charles Kerley, Charlene Kerley, Ida Wathington, 
Ruth Fitzgerald, 
Bessie 
Case and 
Laura Tidell; standing, Debbie 
Wallace, Ruth Jordan, 
Mildred Walter, Sue Graham, Mary Rushing, Katherine Whittley and Virgie Bullington. 


Seasonally Slotv 


HAYTI — Spot 
cotton trad­ 
ing was seasonally slow on local 
market. 
Prices were mostly steady and 
ranged from 80 to 100 
points 
above loan rates. 
Demand continued strong for 
all qualities of recent ginnings 
but trading was limited by the 
small volume available. 


McNew Auction 


On Thursday 


A public auction will be held 
Thursday at the farm home of 
the late Col. Sherman McNew, 
three miles northeast of Blod­ 
gett at 10 a.m. 
All farm equipment and p er­ 
sonal 
property, 
including 
a 
large mobile home, will be sold. 
W. R. Lewis is adm inistrator of 
the McNew 
estate. The auc­ 
tioneers are Beck and McCord. 


Frank, Brooks 


Robinson To 


H ecei ve A tea rds 


CHICAGO (AP) - Frank Robin­ 
son and 
Brooks 
Robinson of 
the World Series champion Bal­ 
timore 
Orioles will 
receive 
special awards at 
the 
27th 
Diamond Dinner of the Chicago 
baseball w riters Jan. 15. 
Frank Robinson will be 
sa­ 
luted as World Series 
hero 
and Brooks Robinson will 
re­ 
ceive the Ken Hubbs Memorial 
Award for exemplary conduct 
on and off the playing field. 
Two other Orioles, 
manager 
Frank Bauer and pitcher Moe 
Drabowsky, were among 
six 
previously announced 
award 
winners to 
be honored at the 
dinner. 


James Cooper 


See- iee Monday 


WYATT - Services for Jam es 
Cooper of Wilson City, 
who 
died Tuesday afternoon, will be 
held Monday at 2 p.m. in the 
Sparks 
Funeral Home 
in 
Charleston, with the Rev. J. 
W. W arford, officiating. 
Burial will be in the Oak Grove 
cemetery in Charleston. 
#i 


Cont. from page 1 


L ater in the afternoon, a unit 
from the U. S. 4th Infantry divi­ 
sion on reconnaissance patrol in 
Phu Yen Province came under 
small arm s fire from an enemy 
force of unknown size, a mili­ 
tary spokesman said. The ene­ 
my fire was returned and a lat­ 
er search found 
one 
enemy 
killed. There were no Ameri­ 
can casualties. 
Military 
headquarters said 
the 
various 
incidents were 
being studied as to their signifi­ 
cance in relation to the C hrist­ 
mas 
cease • fire, 
but 
a 


SEE US 


GASOLINE & DIESEL 
AMERICAN HEATING OILS 


WITH STA - CLEAN 


YOUR 
STANDARD OIL AGENTS 
ELVIS TIDWELL 
JOHN MATTHEWS 
MIKE BISHOP 
ELMO EASON 
G^N454^^^^CornerRutf^^risco 


GEHL CURE ALL . . . 
Iitio n s hay tha gan tla w ay 


he takes them out socially. He 
keeps a 
woman 
about three 
years then 
tires of her and 
makes a change. 
You will probably 
say 
it's 
his business, 
but it becomes 
our 
business when the chil­ 
dren begin to ask what 
goes 
with Gramps. Do you have an 
answer? 
_ TONGUE-TIED 
DAUGHTER 
Dear Daughter: 
Untie your 
tongue 
and tell your children 
that Gramps 
is a 
friendly 
fellow who enjoys 
socializing 
with his housekeepers. No ex­ 
planation beyond that is neces­ 
sary. 
What is French kissing? Is it 
wrong? 
Who should set the 
necking lim its -- the boy or the 
girl? Can a 
shotgun wedding 
succeed? 
Read Ann Landers' 
booklet, “ Teen-Age Sex--T en 
Ways 
to Cool It.” Send 
50(5 
in coin and a 
long, 
self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 
Ann Landers 
will be glad to 
help you with your problems. 
Send them to her inenreofthis 
newspaper 
enclosing 
a 
stamped, self-addressed 
en­ 
velope. 


P r e • H o l i d a y L i c e 


S to ck M ar t S ou nd s 


C h e e r f u l \ o t e 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
111. •• Smaller receipts of live 
stock during the pre - holiday 
period was a constructive m ar­ 
ket influence, 
according 
to 
Producers Live Stock Market­ 
ing Association. Salable cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep 
of a p. 
proximately 
44,000 head were 
the sm allest 
for a five • day 
period 
in four months. 
Thanks to a late rally, bar­ 
row and gilt hogs 
closed the 
week with a 
net 
gain of 25 
cents to 7 5 cents, most 
ad­ 
vance on weights 
under 
240 
lbs. Friday's 
top of $21.60 
cwt. compared with peaks of 
$21.00 a week ago and the all- 
time record price of 
$31.25 
a year ago. Sows were uneven 
and finished 
in a spread of 
$13.00 to $16.00. 
Slaughter steer and heifer 
cattle 
advanced 25 
to 50 
cents, some 
steers showing a 
gain of 75 
cents. Cows were 
bid up 50 cents to $1 in active 
selling, most advance on Utili­ 
ty and Commercial. Bulls held 
unchanged. 


Choice 850 to 1100-lb. steers 
realized 
$24 
to $25, a few 
around 950 lbs. $25.25.Strong­ 
er 
weight steers of the same 
grade, 1100 to 1200lbs.brought 
$23.75 
to $24.50; mixed Good 
and Choice 1150 to 1200 
to 
$23.50. Good 
steers 
850 
to 
1200 lbs. were $22 
to $24. 


SANTA CLAUS leaves the downtown shopping area after giving away sackfuls of candy to children. 


spokesman said they were not 
yet in a position to say whether 
they would be termed major 
violations of the truce. 
An official U. S. spokesman 
reported earlier there had been 
seven instances of small arm s 
firing during the day, but riel- 
tiler he nor a spokesman 
for 
the South Vietnamese m ilitary 
headquarters classified them 
as truce violations. 
At that time the South 
namese 
spokesman said,“ We 
do not consider the t nice violate 
ed so fa r.” 
The spokesman reported two 
incidents after the truce started 
at 7 a.m . In one, a raid on a vil­ 
lage, te rro rists killed a Viet­ 
namese militiaman and two ci­ 
vilians and wounded three civil­ 
ians. The spokesman said the 
raiders had not been confirmed 
as “ real Viet Cong.” 
Both the U. S. and Vietnam­ 
ese commands appeared to re­ 
gard the series of firing inci­ 
dents as minor harassment or 
random enemy fire and not full 
blown violations of the cease­ 
fire. 
A U. S. spokesman defined a 
violation 
as 
“ a calculated, 
planned enemy attack or an o r­ 
ganized te rro r attack.” 
In the first reported incident, 
25 minutes after the truce sta rt­ 
ed, the base camp of the U .S . 
1st Infantry Division 15 m iles 
north of Saigon received IO 
rounds of small . arm s fire. 
There w ere no casualties and 
U.S. troops did not return the 
fire, a spokesman reported. 
In another incident, at about 
noon, a Vietnamese regional 
militia outpost received two 
rounds of m ortar fire 25 m iles 
north of Hue in the northern 
part of the country. The post 
defender did not fire back and 
they did not suffer any casual­ 
ties, Vietnamese headquarters 
said. 
A unit of Australian troops, 
operating in Phuoc TUy Prov­ 
ince southea st of Saigon, report­ 
ed a brief exchange of fire with 
five Viet Cong. The Australians 
said the Viet Cong initiated the 
fire but fled quickly, leaving 
behind a submachine gun. 


Four Hubcaps 


Taken from (lur 


Four hubcaps valued at $63 
were reported taken from 
a 
parked car owned by Jam es Mc­ 
Donald, 101 Maplewood, between 
6:50 p.m . 
and 11:30 p.m. F ri­ 
day while the vehicle 
was 
parked at the Country Club, 
Sikeston police reported today. 


Three Car Accident 


Victim* Treated 


Three persons were admitted 
to the M issouri Delta Commu­ 
nity 
hospital 
for emergency 
treatm ent Friday: 
Juanita 
Richardson, 
Linda 
Richardson and Fremont Mc- 
Tigue all treated for car acci­ 
dent injuries. 


FIREMEN PLAYED SANTA CLAUS to more than 1,000 children in Sikes­ 
ton last night, when they, assisted by Kappa Lamba Chi fraternity boys, 
delivered 225 sacks of fruits and toys. Each child received two apples, 
two oranges, a pound of candy and two toys. 
Homeless Boy out of 
Jail for Christmas 


THOMASVILLE, GA. (AP) - 
A homeless boy 
who 
faced 
C hristm as in a Georgia jail 
started his 12th birthday on a 
bus today, headed south toward 
holidays in Miami with 
his 
grandmother. 
The boy arrested for 
shop­ 
lifting Tuesday, was taken by 
Goergia officials to Tallahas­ 
see, Fla., where he boarded a 
bus for Miami Friday night. 
The grandmother was located 
by a Georgia welfare agency 
when it was learned the boy, 
whose name Is withheld under 
state juvenile law, had no home. 
He was held In the 
Thomas 
County Jail because the city 
has no juvenile detention home 
and the women with whom he 
had stayed was unable to care 
for him. 
The youngster was arrested 
In a bus station carrying stolen 
costume jewelry and a pistol. 
He also was charged with taking 
$20 from a mailbox. 
Publicity about 
his plight 
brought an avalanche of offers 
from persons wanting to help 
the youth. It was “ a universal 
desire to help,” said Louise 
Chastain of the State Depart­ 
ment of Family and 
children 


Services. 
“ It’s amazing!” she 
said. 
“ Calls from 
everybody and 
everywhere! 
Everybody's 
called now except 
President 
Johnson and the 
Russian 
em bassy.” 
The boy, who was kept segre­ 
gated from other prisoners, 
doesn't know where his father 
is. His m other is in a Florida 
prison. 
He was kept warm and com­ 
fortable, Sheriff C.A. Rehberg 


told the dozens of concerned 
callers, some of whom talked 
of adoption. 
M rs. Chastain said the boy’s 
return to Miami had been au­ 
thorized by the Dade County 
W elfare 
Department, which 
contacted his grandmother. 
But he could have had C hrist­ 
m as in Beaumont, Tex., 
or 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Wichita 
F alls, Tex 
Calls also came 
from North Carolina and Mary­ 
land, and from all 
over 
Georgia. 


Stephen Girard, one of the 
chief financiers of the War of 
1812. is generally regarded as 
the first American millionaire. 


FARMERS 


SIKESTON PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Short or Intermediate Term Loans 
See or Call Gordon Hill or Fred Alexander 


GR 1-0511 
GR I- 0368 


ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
DEC. 24 THROUGH DEC. 31 
BOB CARROW AND THE JOKERS 


FEATURING 
Mickey Neville 
On Sax 


FLOOR SHOW NEW YEAR'S E V E 
JAM - BAR * EE CLUB 
_____________ DUDLEY, MO.__________ 


ANN 
LANDERS 


\ i i *» 
crx Your 


IJ in -1 io n - 


Spot Cotton Trading 


While it's true that prescriptions cost more 


than they did twenty years ago, it is also true that 


they do a lot more. Modern medicines can save 


you much misery, discomfort, lost income . . . and 


sometimes, your life! 
James Drug Store 
129 E, Front. 
9 
GR 1-5707 
Prescription Specialists 


ELVIS TIDWELL 


JO HN MATTHEWS 
MIKE BISHOP 


ELMO EASON 


GR 1-4541 
Corner Ruth & Frisco 


tills illy sis# silo 
BARKS & O’NEAL EQUIP. CO. 
S oJUjv — fWi' — Se/uacX' 


Phone GR-1-5364 
Sikeston, Missouri 


Choice 
heifers, 750 to 1CKX 
lbs. cashed at $22.50 to $23.* 
50; 
Good 750 
to 950 lbs. $21 
to $22.75. Utility and Com. 
merclal cows $14.50 to $17.« 
50, closing mostly $15 to$17.» 
50, Canner and Cutter $12 to 
$15.50. 
Utility, 
Commercial 
and Good bulls 
$20 to $21. 
In Thursday's feeder 
cattle 
auction 
trading 
was fairly 
active and steady. Choice 355 
to 
871-lb. steers $24.25 
to 
$27.20, 
a package 
of 
high 
Choice and Prim e 
495 
lbs. 
$28.40. Choice 
360 to 7254b. 
heifers $21.60 to $23.50. 
Veal calves sold fhirlyactive 
and steady to strong and slaugh­ 
ter 
calves 
mostly steady. 
Vealers 
were $30 
to $35 on 
Choice, 
individual 
head $36. 
Good 
and 
Choice 
slaughter 
calves $19 to $23. 
Slaughter lambs rated strong 
to 50 
cents higher, 
a few 
mixed 
Choice 
and 
Prime 
wooled offerings 
80 to 95 lbs. 
$22.75 
to $23; Choice 
80 to 
IOO 
lbs. 
$21.50 
to $22.50. 
Slaughter 
ewes 
steady at $5 
to $8. 


SANTA CLAUS leaves the downtown shopping area after giving away sackfuls of candy to children. 
Seasonally Slow 


See Us For 


Feed Making & Handling Equip. 


DELMO W O R K E R S , who helped with the senior citizen Christmas party at Circle City Wednes­ 
day, are, seated, from left, Charlotte Hagan, Charles Kerley, Charlene Kerley, Ida Wallington, 
Ruth Fitzgerald, 
Bessie 
Case and 
Laura Tidell; standing, Debbie 
Wallace, Ruth Jordan, 
Mildred Walter, Sue Graham, Mary Rushing, Katherine Whitney and Virgie Bullington. 


HAYTI — spot 
cotton trad­ 
ing was seasonally slow on local 
market. 
Prices were mostly steady and 
ranged from 80 to IOO 
points 
above loan rates. 
Demand continued strong for 
all qualities of recent ginnings 
but trading was limited by the 
sm all volume available. 


S I H I CHOP A l l ANO CHOE K IN I 
hay pick up. m o -a i bar, corn 
and pick chop attachmanta 


G EH L S U F U N LO A D IN G FO CA GE C O X E S 
6 i 
a t I 
m aid s width 
G EH L MIX A LL 
|( ,„da. 
» ii m , d a livats tha t— u 


TODAY S BEST BARGAIN IS THE 


PRICE YOU PAY FOR DRUGSI 


T ax Law Changes 
Affect Farms 


PORTAGEVILLE 
- 
Some 
chan es in Internal Revenue tax 
laws 
are in effect 
for the 
1966 
reporting year, accord­ 
ing to E. B. Nace, farm man- 


' 
agement 
agent, Delta Center. 
Every farm er should be aware 
of these changes before filing 
his return. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
NUMBER 
IMPORTANT 
First, be absolutely sure that 
the Social Security numbers or 
your tax return are accurate -- 
take 
these numbers 
directly 
from your social security card. 
If you rely on memory, 
you 
may 
get one number 
out of 
place 
and foul 
up the works. 
Nexd 
year, 
the first thin to 
be checked will be 
the num­ 
ber on your return -- it will 
be 
checked against the num­ 
ber on the social security ta;** 
at the District Tax 
office. 
If you 
wife's 
name 
on the 
card 
is 
different (maiden 
name for Instance) she should 
apply to a Social .Security a gent 
to get a new 
card with her 
present name on it. 
Social 
Security will then have an ac­ 
curate 
record of her name. 
This social security number 
is Important 
for it 
w ill help 
to identify 
all your returns in 
the 
future 
as 
the new auto­ 
matic 
data processing of in­ 
come tax returns is put into 
effect. 
FEDERAL GAS TAX 
REFUND 
This year you must 
claim 
your federal 
gas and oil tax 
refund on your Income tax re ­ 
turn. 
You claim it on line 20 
of Form 1040. 
However, you 
must figure the amount due on 
special form No. 413C and at­ 
tach it with your return. 
INVESTMENT CREDIT 
The law allowing a seven per­ 
cent investment credit d e l e ­ 
tion on taxes 
for certain 
qualifying property was sus­ 
pended 
by the 89th Congress 
for the period October IO, 1966 
through all of IOC". However, 
farm ers 
still have 
an ex­ 
emption on $20,000 of qualify­ 
ing 
investments. 
Tills would 
ani aunt to a total of $1400 that 
could be applied 
against 
tax 
liability. 
Since 
the* law did not go into 
effect until October IO, qual i r ­ 
ing investments made prior to 
Oils date can be used at the full 
rate 
up to the maxium 
as 
In previous years. 
To 
figure 
your Investment 
C redit 
for 1966, 
be 
sure to 
get Ute revised 
Internal Re­ 
venue service 
form No. 3468. 
It has 
detailed 
instructions 
for 
computing 
Investment 
Credit. 
Some 
new item s have 
t>een 
added since last year on which 
Investment Credit 
can 
lie 
claim ed. 
Some of 
these are 
water wells for livestock, paved 
barnyards OI 
feeding floors, 
drainage 
tiles , 
and feeding 
system s 
within 
a building, 
but 
not the shell of 
the 
building. 
Have your tax <on- 
s ult ant 
to investigate 
every* 
item that you think will quali­ 
fy. 
If you have unusual 
or com­ 
plicated income tax problems, 
take them to a competent, well- 
trained tax consultant. Some of 
your problems can U* handled by 
the Kennett Office of Internal 


Revenue. They are open 
cm 
Mondays only for taxpayer as­ 
sistance. 
If 
you need to see 
them, 
it may help to write or 
phone 
in advance 
about your 
problem. 
STUDY TO SAVE TAXES 
As tax 
taws become more 
complicated 
and changes are 
made from year to year, it be­ 
comes more important 
that 
farmers keep taxes 
in mind. 
There are many good tax books 
on the market that could tie of 
great 
help to one who studies 
them and then makes business 
transactions 
with taxes 
in 
mind. By proper management, 
great savings in taxes can be 
made. And, of course, if you 
have a good set of 
farm rec­ 
ords, you can do a lot of tax 
management that will save you 
money. 
To do this, you must 
know the rules, and toknowthe 
rules you must study. Keeping 
records and managing 
taxes 
can make you more money per 
hour than anything else you can 
do. 
TAX GUIDES AVAILABLE 
The 
new 
“ Farmer’s Tax 
Guide” for 1967 (for makinr the 
1966 return) is now available. 
E xtension offices have these. I 
also have some In my office. 
These 
will certainly help you 
make out your own tax or will 
help you to get the necessary 
records together to take to your 
tax consultant. 
KEEPING 
GOOD 
RECORDS 
The 
shoe-box 
or 
drawer 
method of keeping records has 
been obsolete for many years, 
but 
many people 
still use It. 
Surprisingly, 
this method Is 
still used by many top-notch 
farmers. This type of record 
keeping may be of some use In 
filing 
Income tax returns, but 
Is of little 
value In knowing 
how the farm business is pro­ 
gressing or 
for making tax 
management decisions. 
Now 
is a 
good time to re­ 
solve 
to keep a better set of 
up-to-date records in a real­ 
ly 
good 
form 
records book 
from which a business analysis 
can he made. 
Extension 
offices 
will have 
the 
new 
revised loose-leaf 
farm records 
book on hand by 
January first, lf you want togo 
first -class, you can enroll In the 
Missouri 
Mail •• In Records 
Program. Details of this pro­ 
gram 
are available at exten­ 
sion offices. 


I had an excellent job as an 
executive secretary 
and de­ 
cided to keep working as long 
as I felt 
good. Well, Ann, 
I 
worked until five days before 
the baby was born. I felt mar­ 
velous Ole whole time and was 
never happier. 
The labor pains started when 
my 
husband was out playing 
golf. When the pains were four 
minutes apart I drove myself to 
the hospital and checked in my­ 
self. I left a note for my hus­ 
band telling him where I was and 
to come over when he got home. 
I read a little, dozed a little and 
before I knew it I had a beauti­ 
ful baby girl. 
Of course there was a little 
discomfort, but it wasn't half 
as tad as I thought it would be. 
I could kick myself for having 
worried 
needlessly all those 
years. You may use me as an 
example 
to others 
if 
you 
wish. 
— 
LUCKY ME 
Dear You: You are a fine ex­ 
ample — to a point. But I would 
not advise a woman whose labor 
pains are four minutes apart to 
drive 
herself to the hospital. 
Your signature is appropriate 
but do you realize HOW lucky 
you are? Next 
time, if your 
husband is playing golf, call a 
taxi. 
Dear 
Ann Landers: 
I 
was 
very disappointed when you told 
the 
14-year-old 
girl that she 
owed an apology to the 40-year- 
old man who greeted her with 
“ Hi, Beautiful.” She answered, 
“ Hello, Ugly.” 
We have a daughter the same 
age and I had 
better not catch 
any 40-year-old man speaking 
to her in that manner. 
Old 
geezers who get chummy with 
young girls should be told off. 
I can’t understand your putting 
down the girl instead of 
the 
fresh-mouthed man. 
I have a hunch you were on 
vacation 
and one of your a s­ 
sistants 
wrote that 
answer. 
Right? — 
X-R\Y 
EYES. 
Dear Eyes: wrong. 
When I 
take a 
vacation 
the answers 
are prepared before I leave 
town. 
Every word 
that 
ap­ 
pears 
under my byline 
is 
written by me. 
Sorry, 
Lady, but I still feel 
that the girl was rude. A 40- 
year-old who says “ Hi, Beau­ 
tiful” to a 
teen-ager 
is not 
necessarily a dirty old man. 
Dear Ann Landers: My father 
has 
been a widower for many 
years 
and has 
always said 
he would never re-marry. He 
is a 
friendly extrovert 
and 
enjoys 
the companionship 
of 
women, however, and this is 
proving to be a problem. Not 
to him, but to us. 
Dad has had three different 
women 
living with him since 
Mother died IO years ago. We 
_ could 
tell people 
that 
those 
women are “housekeepers” but 


he takes them out socially. He 
keeps a 
woman 
about three 
years then 
tires of her and 
makes a change. 
You will probably 
say 
if s 
his business, 
but it becomes 
our 
business when the chil­ 
dren begin to ask what 
goes 
with Gramps. Do you have an 
answer? 
_ TONGUE-TIED 
DAUGHTER 
Dear Daughter: 
Untie your 
tongue 
and tell your children 
that Gramps 
is a 
friendly 
fellow who enjoys 
socializing 
with his housekeepers. No ex­ 
planation beyond that is neces­ 
sary. 
What is French kissing? Is it 
wrong? 
Who should set the 
necking lim its - - the boy or the 
girl? Can a 
shotgun wedding 
succeed? 
Read Ann Landers’ 
booklet, “ Teen-Age Sex— Ten 
Ways 
to Cool It.” Send 
50$ 
in coin and a 
long, 
self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 
Ann Landers 
will be glad to 
help you with your problems. 
Send them to her in en re of this 
newspaper 
enclosing 
a 
stamped, self-addressed 
en­ 
velope. 


Pre-Holiday Live 


Slock Mart Sounds 


Cheerful \o te 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
QI. -• Smaller receipts of live 
stock during the pre • holiday 
period was a constructive mar­ 
ket influence, 
according 
to 
Producers Live Stock Market­ 
ing Association. Salable cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep of ap­ 
proximately 
44,000 head were 
the smallest 
for a five • day 
period 
in four months. 
Hunks to a late rally, bar­ 
row and gilt hogs 
closed the 
week with a 
net 
gain of 25 
cents to 75 cents, most 
ad­ 
vance on weights 
under 
240 
lbs. Friday's 
top of $21.60 
cwt. compared with peaks of 
$21.00 a week ago and the all- 
time record price of 
$31.25 
a year ago. Sows were uneven 
and finished 
in a spread of 
$13.00 to $16.00. 
Slaughter steer and heifer 
cattle 
advanced 25 
to 50 
cents, some 
steers showing a 
gain of 75 
cents. Cows were 
bid up SO cents to $1 In active 
selling, most advance on Utili­ 
ty and Commercial. Bulls held 
unchanged. 


Choice 850 to 11004b. steers 
realized 
$24 
to $25, a few 
around 950 lbs. $25.25.Strong­ 
er weight steers of the same 
grade, HOO to 1200lbs.brought 
$23.75 
to $24.50; mixed Good 
and Choice 1150 to 1200 
to 
$23.50. Good 
steers 
850 
to 
1200 lbs. were $22 
to $24. 


Dear Ann Landers; 
The let­ 
ter from the woman who was 
afraid to have 
a 
bn by could 
have been written by me. May­ 
be my story will give her cour­ 
age. 
After five years of marriage 
I discovered I was pregnant. I 
never wanted to have any chil­ 
dren because I was terrified at 
the thought of pregnancy and de­ 
livery, My husband was thrilled 
when I told him the news and I 
thought to myself, “ That’s just 
like a man.” 


McNew Auction 


On Thursday 


A public auction will be held 
Thursday at the farm home of 
the late Col. Sherman McNew, 
three miles northeast of Blod­ 
gett at IO a.m. 
All farm equipment and per­ 
sonal 
property, 
Including a 
large mobile home, will be sold. 
W. R. Lewis Is adm inistrator of 
the 
McNew 
estate. The auc­ 
tioneers are Beck and McCord. 


Crank, Brooks 


Robinson To 


Receive Awards 


CHICAGO (A P)- Frank Robin­ 
son and 
Brooks 
Robinson of 
the W orldSeries champion Bal­ 
timore 
Orioles will 
receive 
special awards at 
the 
27th 
Diamond Dinner of the Chicago 
baseball w riters Jan. 15. 
Frank Robinson will be 
sa­ 
luted as World S eries 
hero 
and Brooks Robinson will 
re­ 
ceive the Ken Hubbs Memorial 
Award for exem plary conduct 
on and off the playing field. 
Two other Orioles, manager 
Frank Bauer and pitcher Moe 
Drabowsky, were among 
six 
previously announced 
award 
winners to 
be honored at the 
dinner. 


Jam es C oop er 


ire Monday 
• 
WYATT - Services for Jam es 
Cooper of Wilson City, 
who 
died Tuesday afternoon, will be 
held Monday at 2 p.m. in the 
Sparks 
Funeral Home 
In 
Charleston, with the Rev. J. 
W. Warford, officiating. 
Burial will be In the Oak Grove 
cem etery In Charleston. 


# i 
Cont. from page I 


L ater in the afternoon, a unit 
from the U .S. 4th Infantry divi­ 
sion on reconnaissance patrol in 
Phu Yen Province cam e under 
small arm s fire from an enemy 
force of unknown size, a mili­ 
tary spokesman said. The ene­ 
my fire was returned and a lat­ 
er search found 
one 
enemy 
killed. There were no Ameri­ 
can casualties. 
Military 
headquarters said 
the 
various 
incidents were 
being studied as to their signifi­ 
cance in relation to the Christ­ 
mas 
cease • fire, 
but a 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM 


C. L. Blanton, Jr. 
C. L. Blanton, III 
M rs. C. L. Blanton, III 
Allen Blanton 
M rs. Allen Blanton 
M rs. Genie Blanton Rice 


Ruth Dockins 
Jerry F. Wilson 
Bernice Cummins 
Bill Sloan 
Marietta Ashley 
Carolyn Humphries 
Glenn Greene 
LeRoy Hardin 
Margaret Manley 
Charles Beaudean 
Marvin Jenson 
John McAteer 
Paul Bumbarger 


Ruth Dillender 
Leo Schade 
Jerry Obermark 
Warren Sokolis 
Ron Jaynes 
Frank Burrell 
M rs. Frank Bowman 
S. D. Wright 
Deanna Galemore 
Mary Ann Cook 
Janet Storey 
Harold Brew er 
Bonnie Hammock 
Charles Lee 


Ruedell Gilbertson 
Barbara Roach 
Monty Smith 
Sue Cook 
M arcia Trigg 
Carolyn Compas 
Thelma Graef 
Henry Day 
Kenneth Stallings 
Francis Street 
Richard Manley 
George Morris 
Jay Sitzes 


CARRIERS 


Ricky Spears 
Earl Tillman 
Larry Deane 
Mark Buchannon 
Mike Griffith 
Rick Hartzell 
Greg Branum 
Randy Otto 
Charles Francis 
Freddie Kain 
Terry Otto 
Ricky Brock 
Ken Miller 
Jimmy Williams 
John Leible 
Chuck Leible 
Todd Morris 
Dick Smith 
Eddie Tillman 
Roy Lee Collins 
Greg Duckett 
Terry Brase 
Treniss Evans 
Jim Starnes 
Ricky Brase 
Pat Vinson 
Steve Brock 
Billie Vinson 
Allan Crenshaw 
Bobby Bye 
Gary Chism 
Clyde Wisdom 
Treva Wisdom 
Larry Rofkahr 
Ralph Patton, Jr. 
Gale Wisdom 
Daniel Griffith 
Herb Morgan 
Roy Miller 
Dale Forbis 
Jim Young 
Bruce Barnes 
Glenn Greene, Jr. 
Bob Leible 
Greg Wisdom 
Gordon Johnson 
Gray Ridge, Mo. 
MOTOR 
ROUTES 


Ira Keller 
Joe Schaeffer 
Betty Greene 


Jackie Stanley 
Lilbourn, Mo. 
Charles White 
Morley, Mo. 
Mary E. Couch 
Bertrand, Mo. 
Scott Hampton 
Oran, Mo. 
Mike Jeffords 
Marston, Mo. 
John Buford 
Benton, Mo. 
Bruce Bewley 
Matthews, Mo. 
Richard Black 
Essex, Mo. 
Lester Swindell 
Bell City, Mo. 
Major Hamilton 
Howardville, Mo. 
Wilson Glueck, Jr. 
Vanduser, Mo. 


Billy Deason 
Blodgett, Mo. 
C harles Smoot 
Morley, Mo. 
Charles Glasper 
Lilbourn, Mo. 
Randy Johnson 
Canalou, Mo. 


Gary Towe 
Morehouse, Mo. 
Mike Henson 
Morehouse, Mo. 
Charles Northcutt 
Delmo, Mo. 
Geo. Lankheit 
Charleston, Mo. 
Luther Bailey 
East P rairie, Mo. 
O. R. Masterson 
New Madrid, Mo. 
Harry Jennings 
Dexter, Mo. 
Gertrude Green 
Bloomfield 


“ Unto you is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” On that 
Holy Night nearly two thousand years ago, humble shepherds and stately kings alike sought the 
sacred Manger, to worship and rejoice. As once again we celebrate Christm as, may we experience 
anew that wonder and rejoicing, and may we find in the M iracle of the Manger the joy and promise, 
the hope and inspiration that came to Earth upon the first glad Christm as Eve. Let us indeed cele­ 
brate the holiday, with all its deepest meaning...in our thoughts, in our prayers, and in our hearts... 
that the real spirit of Christm as shall ever flourish. To you and yours, a truly Merry Christmas! 
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Holy Night nearly two thousand years ago, humble shepherds and stately kings alike sought the 
sacred Manger, to worship and rejoice. As once again we celebrate Christm as, may we experience 
anew that wonder and rejoicing, and may we find in the M iracle of the Manger the joy and promise, 
the hope and inspiration that came to Earth upon the first glad Christm as Eve. Let us indeed cele­ 
brate the holiday, with all its deepest meaning...in our thoughts, in our prayers, and in our hearts... 
that the real spirit of Christmas shall ever flourish. To you and yours?, a truly Merry Christmas! 
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Return Of Uncle Dave 
Holidoy Fruitcok* Simply Wonderful 


When !>ave O’Brien 
came 
downstairs 
alter leaving 
his 
bags In the guest room, he found 
his sister and her husband sit­ 
ting with their daughter In the 
cheerfully 
holiday-decorated 
living room. Dave was so tak­ 
en by the pleasant warmth and 
color of the scene — garlands 
of pine branches, poinsettias, 
red and green lights in 
the 
windows and a brightly blazing 
fire crackling in the 
large 
fireplace — that 
he 
didn’t 
notice 
the troubled silence of 
the three people who 
awaited 
him. 
"I wish I had a picture of 
this so I could show it to some 
of 
those phony custom ers of 
mine in Philadelphia and Pitts­ 
burgh,” Dave said. “ They’d 
never believe an old broken- 
down traveling salesm an like 
me spends Christm as in New 
England, in a swell layout like 
this, with his 
rich 
sister 
and 
brother-in-law 
and 
a 
beautiful 
niece 
who goes to 
Vassar. 
Hey, Jim , I got two 
new jokes for you.’’ 
Pouring himself a 
highball 
at the beverage 
table, 
Dave 
launched into a story about an 
absent-minded 
motel keep­ 
er which had scored a big suc­ 
cess 
with department 
store 
buyers in recent 
weeks. 
He 
stopped short 
when he 
saw 
that he 
was not drawing any 
sm iles from his 
quiet listen­ 
ers. 
“ I 
guess you heard it 
be­ 
fore,” he said. 
“ Dave, I’m sorry we’re in 
such a 
gloomy mood,” Mar­ 
garet Burke, his siste r said. 
“ The way things 
are in 
this 
family of mine I’m afraid we’re 
not going to have a very m er­ 
ry Christmas. 
It’s 
Johnny. 
He’s 
got 
the rest of us up­ 
set, as usual.” 
“ Johnny?” Dave said. “ The 
jolly 
young crown prince? 
I 
was 
just 
going to ask you 
where’s Johnny. 
This Is the 
first time I ever came here on 
my big annual C hristm as visit 
without Johnny running out to 
give me a 
big hello when 
I 
was pulling into the driveway. 
Is he sick or something?” 
“ He’s 
sick 
in 
the head, 
the little 
creep,” 
said Sis 
Burke, 
Dave’s 
21-year-old 
niece. 
“ Take 
it 
easy, Sis,” Jim 
Burke 
said. “ Dave, 
the 
three 
of us — M argaret and 
Sis 
and myself — we’re still 
a Uttle 
stirred up because we 
just had another big battle with 
Johnny a few minutes before you 
got here. We can’t seem to get 
along with him any more. Most 
of the time he 
doesn’t speak 
to us 
and, 
when he does, he 
says 
the wrong 
thing 
and 
rubs 
us 
the wrong way. Ev­ 
erything 
we 
stand 
for, he 
seems to disagree with.” 
“ Like what?” Dave 
asked. 
“ Like college, for example,” 
Sis 
said. “ Daddy 
had it all 
fixed 
for him to 
go to Har­ 
vard or Yale, or one of 
the 
other Ivy League 
colleges, 
but he insisted on going to that 
crummy City University.” 
“ What’s so wrong with City 
U?” 
Dave said. “ I know it’s 
a big 
school, 
and not 
so 
swanky, 
but it always rated 
very high 
academically. 
Is 
that the right word, academi­ 
cally? 
I 
was a 
high school 
drop-out myself.” 
“ Honestly, 
Uncle 
Dave!” 
Sis 
said. 
“ City U 
doesn’t 
even have dorm itories or fra­ 
ternity houses. Johnny has to 
live 
here at home 
and com­ 
mute to classes, just as if he 
was working in a factory. You 
call that a college?” 
“ It’s 
got no prestige,” Jim 
said. “ Why go to a college with 
no prestige? 
Isn’t 
the only 
reason anybody 
goes to col­ 
lege, to make 
the right con­ 
tacts?” 
Dave looked at his 
sister. 
“ Maggie, you’re not 
saying 
much,” he said. “ What’s with 
Johnny?” 
“ I don’t know,” M argaret said. 
“ I’ve 
given up trying 
to un­ 
derstand what Johnny does. Jim 
and Sis 
think he deliberately 
picked 
a college we wouldn’t 
like. Maybe he did. Dave, will 
you talk to him? He’s always 
been fond of you. 
See if you 
can restore some peace in this 
house, 
even if it’s just 
for 
C hristm as.” 
“ Sure,” Dave 
said. “ Where 
is lie?” 
“ In his room, studying,” Sis 
y«*id. “ Our Christm as holidays 
* at V assar started a week ago, 
but those grinds at City U still 
go to classes until 
the day af­ 
ter tomorrow, 
right up until 
Christmas 
Eve. 
They’re so 
serious about 
studying, 
it’s 
wonder they don’t go to class 
on Christmas Day, too.” 
Dave found 
the 
door 
of 
Johnny’s 
room closed, with a 
Do Not Disturb 
sign from 
a 
hotel hanging 
on its knob. But 
the 
door swung open quickly 
when Dave knocked, revealing 
a smiling 
young 
man 
with 
arm s 
widely outstretched in 
cordial welcome, who seemed 
nothing 
like 
the rebellious 
boy 
described 
downstairs a 
few minutes earlier. 
“ Uncle Dave!” Johnny shout­ 
ed. “ Boy, it's good to see you, 
Uncle Dave! 
I 
heard 
you 
dropping your stuff in 
the 
guest room 
and I 
wanted to 
sneak 
in there and give you a 
hearty handshake, but I thought 
maybe 
it might be better if I 
stayed in hiding until the rest of 
the group cooled down. You’re 
looking real neat 
Come in, 
off that chair, and sit down, 
man. How are you?” 
“ The 
question 
Is, how are 
YOU?” Dave said. 
“ I hear 
you’ve 
got 
everybody around 
here sdw oFfhaken' 


“ Well, you know how Dad and 
Sis a re ,” Johnny said. “ They’re 
not 
TOO snobby. But they’re 
afraid 
they may not get into 
the Social 
Register 
if 
the 
word 
gets out that I’m going 
to City U with the common 
people.” 
“ I understand your father had 
it fixed for you to go to Har­ 
vard or Yale.” 
“ I 
got 
nothing 
against 
Harvard 
or Yale,” Johnny 
said. “ I know a 
few 
nice 
guys 
who go there. 
But it 
so happens I want 
to be 
a 
social WORKER, not 
a 
so­ 
cialite 
in 
the 
old 
Social 
Register, 
and it so happens 
that City U happens 
to have 
better social work courses on 
the undergraduate 
level than 
any other college in the whole 
country. You should see some 
of the stuff we do there, Uncle 
Dave. Two afternoons 
a week 
we 
work with underprivileged 
kids in a really tough neigh­ 
borhoods. It’s neat. I’m study­ 
ing my head off and so far I’m 
Number Two in a class of 37, 
including graduate students.” 
“ Did 
you ever explain this 
to your parents?” 
“ I’ve 
tried 
to, 
a dozer 
tim es,” Johnny sai& “ But no­ 
body 
in this family listens.” 
At 
the dinner 
table 
that 
evening Dave 
did his best to 
lighten the strain in the famil} 
circle 
with 
notable lack 01 
success. 
Not until late in the 
dessert 
course 
did Johnny 
venture 
to speak 
to his par­ 
ents 
and sister. 
“ Could I use one of the cars 
tomorrow?” 
he asked. “ I put 
my name in to take a load ol 
C hristm as 
baskets 
to a set­ 
tlement 
house 
In Roxbury.” 
“ Not 
my car,” 
Sis 
said. 
“ I’m 
going 
to a luncheon at 
Mary 
Thatcher’s. 
Besides, 
you’d probably bring it back 
from 
that 
place without any 
hub caps.” 
“ I 
have 
to drive a customer 
out to the country club.” 
“ I’d 
let you have mine,” 
M argaret said, “ but 
tomor­ 
row’s my last day for C hrist­ 
mas shopping.” 
“ How 
about 
the 
station 
wagon?” johnny asked. 
“ S orry,” 
M argaret 
said. 
“ The station wagon’s 
going 
to the farm in the morning to 
pick 
up 
the 
tree and 
the 
turkeys. 
“ Johnny, 
I’d 
let 
you take 
my car but I got 
an appoint­ 
ment,” Dave said. “ I’m go­ 
ing 
up to Brockton 
to fight 
with my boss about my expense 
accounts.” 
“ Okay,” Johnny said. “ May I 
be 
excused? I’ve got studying 
to do.” 
The next morning, when Dave 
was in the dining room finish­ 
ing his 
second 
cup of coffee 
and offering 
to m arry Flor­ 
ence, 
the maid, if she would 
buy him a lobster boat in her 
home town—Rockland, Maine— 
he heard 
M argaret’s 
angry 
voice in the hall. 
*‘0h 
oh 1” 
Florence whis­ 
pered. “ That’s trouble.” 
M argaret 
storm ed into 
the 
dining room, with Jim frowning 
behind her. She was on the verge 
of tears. “ Of 
all the men, 
selfish, inconsiderate. . . .” 
She stopped, trying to control 
herself, 
and 
grasped Dave’s 
arm . 
“ Dave!” 
she cried. “ You 
beard 
me 
last night 
telling 
Johnny he couldn’t use my car, 
didn’t you? 
Well, it’s 
gone 
from 
the garage. 
He 
de­ 
liberately took that car, without 
a word 
to me or anybody.” 
“ You shouldn’t have left the 


New bride, or expert cook, when the holidays are in sight you 
think of traditional fruit cakes. Now, S&W takes the work oul 
of this seasonal favorite by providing the prime ingredients 
colorful glace fruit cake mix, in reusable, clear plastic containers. 
Start baking now, for family gatherings, friendly giving, or 
formal entertaining. They’re irresistible right from the oven, 
served with steaming cups of aromatic Colombian coffee. To 
store, wrap tightly in foil and let mellow in a cool, dark place, 
or wrap and stack in your freezer. Frosted and decorated with 
S&W glaced cherries or tri-color pineapple slices or wedges 
these moist, fruit-laden cakes steal the spotlight every time 
they are served. 


HOLIDAY FRUIT CAKE 
l/ 2 cup butter, melted 
1 cup sugar 
2 beaten egg yolks 
1 tsp. baking soda dissolved 
in water 
2 cups flour 
2 beaten egg whites 


1 one-pound container (2 
cups) S&W Glace Cake 
Mix 
1 jar brandied mincemeat 
(one pound, 12 oz.) 
/ 2 cup each S&W chopped wal­ 
nuts and slivered almonds 
Blend ingredients in order given, in large mixing bowl. Spoon 
into 9 inch tube pan or 2 loaf pans (8*4x4V4x2V4). Bake tube 
cake at 350 degrees for 1V4-2 hours. Bake loaves at 325 degrees, 
1-1 Mt hours, or until fingertip touch leaves no imprint. (A pan 
of water set on bottom shelf of oven helps keep cakes moist.) 
Frost with eggnog frosting made by gradually stirring 1 pound 
of powdered sugar into V4 cup soft butter, adding 5 Tbsp. egg­ 
nog a little at a time, until right consistency to spread Decorate 
with red and green glaze cherries or tri color pineapple slices. 


key in it,” Jim said. 
“ Do we have to start hiding 
car keys 
from each other?” 
Margaret said. 
’‘Calm down,” Jim said. “ How 
can we get hold of him and make 
him bring the car back here?” 
“ That’s 
easy,” Dave 
said. 
“ Call him at City U.” 
Jim was doubtful. “ It’s a big 
place, scattered all over town, 
and they must have about twenty 
thousand students. 
“ Call the main office,” Mar­ 
garet said, “ and tell them you 
want John F. Burke 
in 
hhe 
freshman class. There can’t be 
too many John F. Burkes in the 
freshman class.” 
They went to the telephone in 
the den. Jim looked up the uni­ 
versity’s number, dialed it, and 
spoke to somebody who was, ap­ 
parently 
a switchboard oper­ 
ator. “ Hold on a minute,” he 
said 
finally, 
putting his hand 
over the mouthpiece. He turned 
to M argaret 
and said, “ What 
college is he in?” 
“ What do you mean, what col­ 
lege is he in?” M argaret said. 
“ He's 
in City University.” 
“ City University has 
about 
seventeen different colleges,” 
Jim said. “ ‘She says there’s 
a college of liberal 
arts, 
a 
college of science 
and en­ 
gineering, a 
college 
of edu­ 
cation 
and a college of PHY­ 
SICAL education, 
colleges of 
social work, nursing, business 
administration, journalism — 
M argaret, 
don’t 
you know 
which college Johnny is in?” 
“ No, I don’t know,” she said. 
“ Don’t you?” 
They looked at each other for 
what seemed 
to Dave a long 
time, and then Jim hung up the 
telephone. The tears that Mar­ 
garet 
had been holding back 
began to fall, 
she wiped her 
eyes with the back of her hand. 
“ Our 
own 
son, our ONLY 


son,” 
she 
said, “ and 
we 
don’t even know what college 
he’s in. 
We 
haven’t 
even 
bothered to find out what he’s 
studying or what he 
wants to 
be. 
Oh, 
Jim -- no wonder 
he 
doesn’t 
want to talk 
to 
us.” 
Jim reached 
for his 
wife’s 
hand, 
and held it. “ I'm sor­ 
ry,” he 
said. “ Don’t feel 
bad, M argaret, 
because 
it’s 
not your fault. 
It’s mine. I’ve 
been 
too rough on 
the 
kid, 
too wrapped up in myself 
and 
my own big 
ideas to pay any 
attention to him.” 
“You’re 
good 
to say 
that, 
Jim ,” M argaret 
said, “ even 
though it 
isn’t 
true. It’s my 
fault, 
too. 
Let’s both thank 
God 
for your making 
that 
phone 
call. 
It opened 
our 
eyes.” 


“ We’ll talk 
to Johnny to­ 
night,” Jim said. “ In 
the 
meantime, let's 
forget about 
your car 
You can take mine. 
Instead of driving that customer 
to the club, Fll take him to lunch 
downtown.” 
Dave took an automobile key 
from his pocket. 
“ No problem about Maggie’s 
car,” he said. “ It’s 
parked 
down the street, a block from 
here.” 
“ Dave!” M argaret said. 
“ If you want 
to give Johnny 
something 
for 
Christm as, 
something 
he’ll rem em ber,” 
Dave said, “ why 
don’t 
the 
two of you 
drive 
Maggie’s 
car to City U and give him a 
hand 
delivering 
those 
food 
baskets 
to 
that 
settlement 
house? 
You’ll find 
him 
at 
City U’s 
college of 
social 
work.” 
Jim stared at the key and then 
at Dave. 
“ You mean Johnny didn’t take 
the car?” he said. 
Dave said, “ No — I 
did. I 


., uncle Dave, 
and push those books 


We’re joining Santa 


and his reindeer in sending 


warm est wishes 


for a joyous holiday, rich 
in many blessings. 


Do have a wonderful Christmas! 


FALKOFF’S 
MEN’S & BOY’S STORE 
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figured you’d get mad and try 
to find 
him at City U. 
And 
I figured 
if you tried 
to 
find him, you might 
find out 
how 
little you knew 
about 
Johnny 
and what he’s doing. 
You’re 
not 
sore 
at me, are 
you?” 
“ Sore at you?” M argaret said. 
“ For bringing peace and good 
will? 
For giving us a really 
m erry C hristm as?” 
“ Get your coat, 
M argaret,” 
Jim said. “ We’ll walk down the 
street and get your car. D«re, 
since 
you’re 
calling all the 
shots around here this morn­ 
ing, 
woudl 
you mind telling 
us where 
at City U 
do we 
find 
this 
college of 
social 
work?” 
“ My God,” Dave 
said.“ You 
don’t 
expect 
me 
to 
know 
EVERYTHING, do you?” 


Where to 
Find Santa 


By Helga and Hannibal Coons 
In the Ford Times 
Want to know where Santa 
Claus lives? 
He lives at 
the 
North Pole, which is near Los 
Angeles, San Francisco 
and 
Chicago - all due to 
the 
toss of a coin. 
Some ten years ago a Los 
Angeles 
advertising 
man 
named H. Glenn Holland 
and 
his partner contracted a slight 
case 
of 
cabin 
fever with 
each other, and they decided 
to flip a coin to see who’d 
take the 
agency 
and who’d 
take, as 
Mr. Barnum 
put 
it, the 
egress, meaning 
the 
gate. Mr. Holland 
lost 
the 
toss and the agency, which is 
why today Santa Claus has three 
fantastic thirty - acre homes, 
with more on the way. 
The original Santa’s Village 
is 
at 
Lake Arrowhead, the 
year • round 
mountain resort 
some 
two hours* drive from 
Los Angeles (east 
on the San 
Bernardino Freeway 
to San 
Bernardino, then up the moun­ 
tain on either State Route 30 
or 
the newer 
and somewhat 
less scenic Route 18). 
Mr. 
Holland 
went up there 
to 
practice a little before 
he 
tried 
any more coin-tossing, 
and In the clean air and 
the 
pines he one 
day thought that 
this beautiful spot was where 
Santa Claus ought to live. The 
thought was so staggering that 
suddenly he was 
under 
full 
power again. He rushed around 
and raised 
a half • 
million 


dollars from the Lake Arrow­ 
head merchants and other folk, 
and 
on May 28, 1955, opened 
“Santa’s Village,” thirty ac res 
of Santa Claus, Mrs. Claus* 
Candy Kitchen, genuine rein­ 
deer pulling 
sleighs, 
spice 
factories and toy shops, and 
ice • encrusted **North Pole” 
with a frigid 
• bottom plastic 
Jack Frost, 
sitting atop it, 
and all sorts of fairy • tale- 
type rides, Including our first 
suspended monorail. 
Business was so good 
that 
in 1957 
a second Santa’s Vil­ 
lage 
was opened sixty miles 
south 
of San Francisco (on 
Route 
17 seven m iles north 
of Santa Cruz) 
and in 1959 
a third, forty miles northwest 
of Chicago at Dundee. 
Other than for the 
happen­ 
stance 
of local terrain, the 
peaks are almost sim ilar. And 
now that the unique fairy-tale 
buildings 
and special 
rides 
have 
tested and proved, fu­ 
ture 
plans 
are to 
add a 
string 
of 
additional, fran­ 
chise-owned Santa*s Villages, 
starting 
with the Dallas-Fort 
Worth 
and 
the 
Washington 
- Baltimore 
areas. 
In case 
you’d like to start one, every­ 
thing you need will be 
sup­ 
plied 
- all except the mil­ 
lion dollars. 
EASY ON THE SNOW 
It’s a wondrous — and profi­ 
table 
- thing to do with 
a 
million, 
but there are a few 
words of unexpected 
advice. 
Put your Santa’s Village where 
you will have an abundance 
of 
potential custom ers, but with­ 
out 
an em barrassing 
over­ 
abundance 
of 
snow. 
You 
wouldn’t believe it, but at San­ 
ta’s 
house, just as at yours, 
and mine, too much snow just 
m esses up everything. It’s very 
pretty, but all the rides 
are 
naturally outdoors, and sitting 
down on a seat covered with a 
foot of 
snow has 
its disad­ 
vantages. As a result, 
the 
Santa’s Village at Dundee, Illi­ 
nois, 
is closed from January 
1 
to Memorial Day, and even 
the ones in California at Lake 
Arrowhead 
and Santa Cruz 
function only weekends during 
this 
“ off” 
or 
snowbound 
period. 
The 
biggest 
peaks 
of business at all of Santa’s 
houses 
are in July and Aug­ 
ust, 
when 
the kids are out of 
school and everybody’s touring 
around, and, of course, during 
November 
and 
December, 
when Santa’s visitors 
are 
busily buying Santa’s 
toys 
and Christm as tree ornam ents, 
and mailing things from Santa’s 
own postoffice. 


Around Christmas time rein­ 
deer are shedding their old 
horns and growing new 
ones, 
and the new ones are very tend­ 
er. So if you’re 
at Santa’s 
house at this time 
don’t 
at­ 
tempt to pat a reindeer on the 
head; 
he won’t like 
it. For 
patting, there are all sorts of 
other animals, Including quite 
a 
few waist-high White Fallow 
deer, who love to be patted. 
There 
are also ducks 
that 
play drums, and chickens that 
walk tightropes and play base­ 
ball. 
You 
should 
also 
try 
the 
wonderful sm ells at Mrs. Claus’ 
Candy Kitchen, or the Ginger­ 
bread House, or the spice fee- 
tory. Harry Teter has run the 
spice 
end of things for the last 
four years from his main spice 
factory at the Lake Arrow­ 
head 
Santa’s 
Village. On a 
tiny doil4iouse - size produc­ 
tion line he blends and pack­ 
ages over twenty tons of spices 
a year. 
But the most wonderful thing 
at Santa’s Village costs nothing 
at all (except 
for the 
ad­ 
mission •• $1.00 
for adults, 
50 
cents for kids, kids under 
four 
free). It’s the sight of 
the little kids talking to Santa 
Claus. The original Santa’s Vil­ 
lage 
at Lake Arrowhead has 
had the same Santa 
since the 
day it opened. He’s a rem ark­ 
ably dedicated man. He refuses 
to admit 
to any identify but 
that 
of Santa Claus, and he 
talks delightfully and tireless­ 
ly to the 
children even when 
the 
line of them waiting is a 
block long. He 
tells groups 
of children, and their 
moth­ 
ers and fathers, of the origin 
of the Santa Claus legend — the 
story of Joel, the little orphan 
shepherd boy in Bethlehem. Of 
how Joel 
rescued 
a 
lamb 
from 
the wolves, 
and the 
shepherds let him keep it as 
his 
own. When 
they 
saw 
the star announcing the birth 
of the Christ Child, Joel went 
with the shepherds to Bethle­ 
hem, carrying his lamb. After 
the kings had given their pricely 
gifts to the Christ Child, Joel 
wanted very much to 
give 
him something too, so he gave 
him his lamb and turned to go. 
But Mary called to him 
and 
said, “ You have given the most 
precious gift of all, because 
you’ve 
given all you had. You 
will forever be known as “ 'Hie 
Unselfish G iver,” or St. Nicho­ 
las.” 
Or, as he’s 
better known in 
this country, Santa Claus. 
In 
France he’s Papa Noel; in Eng- 
land, 
Father Christmas; 
and 
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Thoughtful Holiday Gifts 


Homemade cookies and confections from your kitchen are often 
the most meaningful holiday remembrances, for they offer a gift 
of your time and your individuality. 
Here are two ideas which are not only quite tasty, but call for 
convenience foods to save time. One reeipeoffers a nice flavor 
variation, through the use of convenient bottled lemon jui<*, for 
the traditional decorated sugar cooky. The other is for delicious 
date balls, featuring an intriguing preparation method. Using the 
new imported diet'd dates will cut kitchen efforts. 
Christmas Lemon Cookies 
14 cup butter 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
1 
1 
VI cup ReaLemon bottled 
2V4 cups sifted flour 
lemon juice 
Cream together butter and sugar; add egg and beat well. Sift 
together dry ingredients; add to first mixture, alternately with 
bottled lemon juice. Chill several hours or overnight Roll out 
Vi-inch thick. Cut into festive shapes with cooky cutters. Place 
on greased cooky sheet and hake at 350° for 10 minutes, or until 
verv liehtlv browned. Cool. Decorate as desired with confectioners’ 
sugar icing, tinted sugars, etc. Yield: 4 dozen. 
Christmas Date Balls 
2 eggs 
1 CUP shredded coconut 


3 / 
c u p sugar 
1 cup coarsely chopped nuts 
1 package (8 ounces) Bordo 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
diced dates; or 1 package V2 teaspoon almond extract 
(8 ounces) Bordo imported 
Red or green tinted 
dates, cut 
granulated sugar 
Beat eggs. Gradually add sugar and beat well. Blend in remain­ 
ing ingredients. Turn into an ungreased 2-quart baking dish. 
Bake in a 350° oven for 30 minutes. While still hoL beat mixture 
with wooden spoon. Cool; form into small halls. Roll in granu­ 
lated sugar tinted with red or green food coloring. Yield: about 
4 dozen. 


on Christm as Eve in Peru lit­ 
tle 
children put three bowls 
of water and three little packets 
of hay under their 
beds. And 
during 
this most wondrous of 
all nights in Peru, “ The Three 
Wise Men” come and grate, 
fully 
drink 
the 
water 
and 
give the hay to their donkeys, 
and 
leave presents 
for 
the 
little sleeping boys and girls. 
The only day not to go to see 
Santa 
Claus is, oddly enough, 
on Christm as 
Day. On C hrist­ 
mas 
Day, 
at all the Santa’s 


Villages, you will be met with 
a general air of shush, and on 
Santa’s 
closed front 
gate a 
neat sign, 
“Santa 
is resting 
after a busy night.” 


Long Way to Green 
The Black Mountain Golf 
Club in North Carolina has 
a 745-yard long 17th hole, 
longest in the world. 
The 
hole is a par 6. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 
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Return Of Unde Oavc 
Holiday Fruitcake Simply Wonderful 


W 
n Uave O’Brien 
came 
downstairs 
after leaving 
his 
bag^ in the guest room, he found 
his sister and her iiusband sit­ 
ting with their daughter in the 
cheerfully 
holiday-decorated 
living room, Dave was so tak­ 
en by the pleasant warmth and 
color of tile scene — garlands 
of pine branches, poinsettias, 
red and green lights in 
the 
windows and a brightly blazing 
fire crackling in the 
large 
fireplace — that 
he 
didn’t 
notice 
the troubled silence of 
the three people who 
awaited 
him. 
“ I wish I had a picture of 
this so I could show It to some 
of 
those phony customers of 
mine in Philadelphia and Pitts­ 
burgh,” Dave said. “ They'd 
never believe an old broken- 
down traveling 
salesman like 
me spends Christm as in New 
England, in a swell layout like 
this, with his 
rich 
sister 
and 
brot her- in-law 
and 
a 
beautiful 
niece 
who goes to 
Vassar. 
Hey, Jim , I got two 
new jokes for you.” 
Pouring himself a 
highball 
at the beverage 
table, 
Dave 
launched into a story about an 
absent-minded 
motel keep­ 
er which had scored a big suc­ 
cess 
with department 
store 
buyers in recent 
weeks. 
He 
stopped short 
when he 
saw 
that he 
was not drawing any 
smiles from his 
quiet listen­ 
ers. 
“ I 
guess you heard it 
be­ 
fore,” he said. 
“ Dave, I’m sorry we’re in 
such a 
gloomy mood,” Mar­ 
garet Burke, his sister said. 
“ The way things 
are in 
this 
family of mine I’m afraid we’re 
not going to have a very m er­ 
ry Christm as. 
Ifs 
Johnny. 
He’s 
got 
the rest of us up­ 
set, as usual.” 
“ Johnny?” Dave said. “ The 
jolly 
young crown prince? 
I 
was 
just 
going to ask you 
where’s Johnny. 
This is the 
first time I ever came here on 
my big annual christm as visit 
without Johnny running out to 
give me a 
big helio when 
I 
was pulling into the driveway. 
Is he sick or something?” 
“ He's 
sick 
in 
the head, 
the little 
creep,” 
said Sis 
Burke, 
Dave’s 
21-year-old 
niece. 
“ Take 
it 
easy, Sis,” Jim 
Burke 
said. “ Dave, 
the 
three 
of us — Margaret and 
Sis 
and myself — we’re still 
a little 
stirred up because we 
just had anotia.*r big battle with 
Johnny a few minutes before you 
got here. We can’t seem to get 
along with him any more. Most 
of the time he 
doesn't speak 
to us 
and, 
when he does, lie 
says 
the wrong 
tiling 
and 
rubs 
us 
the wrong way. Ev­ 
erything 
we 
stand 
for, he 
seems to disagree with.” 
’'Like what?” Dave 
asked. 
“ Like college, for example,” 
Sis 
said. “ Daddy 
had it all 
fixed 
for him to 
go to Har­ 
vard or Yale, or one of 
the 
other Ivy League 
colleges, 
but he insisted on going to ttiat 
crummy City University.” 
“ What’s so wrong aith City 
U?” 
Dave said. “ I know ifs 
a big 
school, 
and not 
so 
swanky, 
but it always rated 
very high 
academically. 
Is 
that the right word, academi­ 
cally? 
I 
was a 
high school 
drop-out m yself.” 
“ Honestly, 
Uncle 
Dave!” 
Sis 
said. 
“ City U 
doesn’t 
even lave dorm itories or fra­ 
ternity houses. Johnny lias to 
live 
here at home 
and com­ 
mute to classes, just as if he 
was working in a factory. You 
call that a college?” 
“ Ifs 
got no prestige,” Jim 
said. “ Why go to a college with 
no prestige? 
Isn’t 
Hie only 
reason anybody 
goes to col­ 
lege, to make 
the right con­ 
tacts?” 
Dave looked at his 
sister, 
“ Maggie, you’re not 
saying 
mucli,” he said. “ What’s with 
Johnny?” 
“ I don’t know,” Margaret said. 
“ I’ve 
given up trying 
to un­ 
derstand what Johnny does. Jim 
and Sis 
think he deliberately 
picked 
a college we wouldn't 
like. Maybe lie did. Dave, will 
you talk to him? He’s always 
been fond of you. 
See if you 
can restore some peace in this 
house, 
even if it’s just 
for 
C hristm as.” 
“ Sure,” Dave 
said. “ Where 
is lie?” 
“ in his room, stinging,” Sis 
“ Our Christm as holidays 
* at V assar started a week ago, 
but those grinds at City u still 
go to classes until 
the day af­ 
ter tomorrow, 
right up until 
Christm as 
Eve. 
They’re so 
serious about 
studying, 
it’s 
wonder they don’t go to class 
on Christm as Day, too.” 
Dave found 
the 
door 
of 
Johnny’s 
room closed^ with a 
Do Not Disturb 
sign from 
a 
lioiel hanging 
on its knob, But 
Ute 
door swung open quickly 
when Dave knocked, revealing 
a smiling 
young 
man 
with 
arm s 
widely outstretched In 
cordial welcome, who seemed 
nothing 
like 
the rebellious 
boy 
described 
downstairs a 
few minutes earlier, 
“ Uncle Dave!” Johnny shout­ 
ed. “ Boy, if s good to see you, 
Uncle Dave! 
I 
heard 
you 
dropping your stuff In 
tbs 
gu*st room 
and I 
wanted to 
sneak 
in there and give you a 
hearty liandsliake, but I thought 
maybe 
it might be better if I 
stayed in hiding until the rest of 
Hie group cooled down. You’re 
looking real neat, uncle Dave. 
Come I", and push tlioset>ooks 
oft 
that chair, and sit down, 
man. How are you?” 
“ Tile 
question 
1^, liow are 
YOU?” 
Dave raid. 
“ I hear 
you’ve 
got 
every bogy around 
here sow oFffhifken* tSfv’ 


“ Well, you know how Dad and 
Sis are ,” Johnny said. “ They’re 
not 
TOO snobby. But they're 
afraid 
they may not get into 
the Social 
Register 
if 
the 
word 
gets out that I’m going 
to City U with the common 
people.” 
“ I understand your father had 
it fixed for you to go to Har­ 
vard or Yale.” 
“ I 
got 
nothing 
against 
Harvard 
or Yale,” Johnny 
said. “ I know a 
few 
nice 
guys 
who go there. 
But it 
so happens I want 
to be 
a 
social WORKER, not 
a 
so­ 
cialite 
in 
the 
old 
Social 
Register, 
and it so happens 
that City U happens 
to have 
better social work courses on 
the undergraduate 
level than 
any other college in the whole 
country. You should see some 
of the stuff we do there, Uncle 
Dave. Two afternoons 
a week 
we 
work with underprivileged 
kids in a really tough neigh­ 
borhoods. It’s neat. I’m study­ 
ing my head off and so far I’m 
Number Two in a class of 37, 
including graduate students.” 
“ Did 
you ever explain this 
to your parents?” 
“ I’ve 
tried 
to, 
a dozer 
tim es,” Johnny said. “ But no­ 
body 
in this family listens.” 
At 
the dinner 
table 
that 
evening Dave 
did his best to 
lighten the strain in the family 
circle 
with 
notable lack 
oj 
success. 
Not until late in the 
dessert 
course 
did Johnny 
venture 
to speak 
to his par­ 
ents 
and sister. 
“ Could I use one of the cars 
tomorrow?” 
he asked. “ I put 
my name in to take a load OI 
C hristm as 
baskets 
to a set­ 
tlement 
house 
in Roxbury.” 
“ Not 
my car,” 
Sis 
said. 
“ I’m 
going 
to a luncheon at 
Mary 
Thatcher’s. 
Besides, 
you’d probably bring It back 
from 
that 
place without any 
hub caps.” 
“ I 
have 
to drive a. custom er 
out to the country club.” 
“ Td 
let you have mine,” 
M argaret said, “ but 
tomor­ 
row’s my last day for C hrist­ 
mas shopping.” 
“ How 
about 
the 
station 
wagon?” johnny asked. 
“ Sorry,” 
Margaret 
said. 
“ The station wagon’s 
going 
to the farm in the morning to 
pick 
up 
the 
tree and 
the 
turkeys. 
“ Johnny, 
I’d 
let 
you take 
my car but I got 
an appoint­ 
ment,” Dave said. “ I’m go­ 
ing 
up to Brockton 
to fight 
with my boss about my expense 
accounts.” 
“ Okay,” Johnny said. “ May I 
be 
excused? I've got studying 
to do.” 
The next morning, when Dave 
was in the dining room finish­ 
ing his 
second 
cup of coffee 
and offering 
to m arry Flor­ 
ence, 
the maid, lf she would 
buy him a lobster boat in her 
home town—Rockland, Maine— 
he heard 
M argaret’s 
angry 
voice in the hall. 
“ Oh 
oh !” 
Florence whis­ 
pered. “ That’s trouble.” 
Margaret 
stormed into 
the 
dining room, with jim frowning 
behind her. Ste was on the verge 
of 
tears. “ Of all the men, 
selfish, inconsiderate. . . 
Ste stopped, trying to control 
herself, 
and 
grasped Dave’s 
arm . 
“ Dave!” 
she cried. “ You 
heard 
me 
last night 
telling 
Johnny he couldn't use my car, 
didn’t you? 
Well, it’s 
gone 
from 
tile garage. 
He 
de­ 
liberately took that car, wit bout 
a word 
to me or anybody.” 
“ You shouldn’t have left the 


New bride, or expert cook, when Hie holidays are in sight you 
think of traditional fruit cakes. Now, SAW takes the work oui 
of this seasonal favorite by providing the prime ingredients 
colorful glace fruit cake mix, in reusable, clear plastic containers. 
Start baking now, for family gatherings, friendly giving, or 
formal entertaining. They’re irresistible right from the oven, 
served with steaming cups of aromatic Colombian coffee. To 
store, wrap tightly in foil and let mellow in a cool, dark place, 
or wrap and stack in your freezer. Frosted and decorated with 
SAW glared cherries or tricolor pineapple slices or wedges 
these moist, fruit-laden cakes steal the spotlight every time 
they are served. 


HOLIDAY FRUIT CAKE 
y2 cup butter, melted 
1 cup sugar 
2 beaten egg yolks 
1 tsp. baking soda dissolved 
in water 
2 cups flour 
2 beaten egg whites 


I one-pound container (2 
cups) SAW Glace Cake 
Mix 
I jar brandied mincemeat 
(one pound, 12 ox.) 
y2 cup each SAW chopped wal­ 
nuts and slivered almonds 
Blend ingredients in order given, in large mixing bowl. Spoon 
into 9 inch tube pan or 2 loaf pans (8V*x4Vix2l«). Bake tube 
cake at 350 degrees for I Vi-2 hours. Bake loaves at 325 degrees, 
l l Vi hours, or until fingertip touch leaves no imprint. (A pan 
of water set on bottom shelf of oven helps keep cakes moist.) 
Frost with eggnog frosting made by gradually stirring I pound 
of powdered sugar into Vi cup soft butter, adding 5 Tbsp, egg­ 
nog a little at a time, until right consistency to spread Decorate 
with red and green glaze cherries or tri color pineapple slices. 


key in it,” Jim said. 
“ Do we have to start hiding 
car keys 
from each o tter?” 
Margaret said. 
“ Calm down,” Jim said. “ How 
can we get hold of him and make 
him bring the car back here?” 
“ TTiat’s 
easy,” Dave 
said. 
“ Call him at City U.” 
Jim was doubtful. “ It’s a big 
place, scattered all over town, 
and they must have about twenty 
thousand students. 
“ Call the main office,” Mar­ 
garet said, “ and tell them you 
want John F, Burke 
in 
hive 
freshman class. There can’t be 
too many john F. Burkes In the 
freshman class.” 
They went to the telephone in 
the den. Jim looked up the uni­ 
versity’s number, dialed it, and 
spoke to somebody who was, ap­ 
parently 
a switchboard oper­ 
ator. “ Hold on a minute,” he 
said 
finally, 
putting his hand 
over the mouthpiece. He turned 
to M argaret 
and said, “ What 
college is he in?” 
“ What do you mean, what col­ 
lege is he in?” M argaret said. 
“ He’s 
in City University.” 
“ City University has 
about 
seventeen different colleges,” 
Jim said. “ ‘She says there’s 
a college of liberal 
arts, 
a 
college of science 
and ei^ 
glneerlng, a 
college 
of edu­ 
cation 
and a college of PHY­ 
SICAL education, 
colleges of 
social work, nursing, business 
administration, journalism — 
M argaret, 
don't 
you know 
which college Johnny is In?” 
“ No, I don’t know,” she said. 
“ Don’t you?” 
They looked at each o tter for 
what seemed 
to Dave a long 
time, and then Jim hung up the 
telephone. The tears that Mar­ 
garet 
had been holding back 
began to fall. 
She wiped her 
eyes with the back of her hand. 
“ Our 
own 
son, our ONLY 


son,” 
she 
said, “ and 
we 
don’t even know what college 
he’s in. 
We 
haven’t 
even 
bothered to find out what he’s 
studying or what he 
wants to 
be. 
Oh, 
Jim — no wonder 
he 
doesn't 
want to talk 
to 
us.” 
Jim reacted 
for his 
wife’s 
hand, 
and held it. “ I’m sor­ 
ry,” he 
said. “ Don’t feel 
bad, M argaret, 
because 
it’s 
not your fault. 
Ifs mine. I've 
been 
too rough on 
the 
kid, 
too wrapped up in myself 
and 
my own big 
Ideas to pay any 
attention to him.” 
“ You’re 
good 
to say 
that, 
Jim ,” M argaret 
said, “ even 
though it 
isn’t 
true. It's my 
fault, 
too. 
Let’s both thank 
God 
for your making 
that 
phone 
call. 
It opened 
our 
eyes.” 


“ We’ll talk 
to Johnny to­ 
night,” Jim said. “ In 
the 
meantime, let’s 
forget about 
your car 
You can take mine. 
Instead of driving that custom er 
to the club, FII take him to lunch 
downtown.” 
Dave took an automobile key 
from his pocket. 
“ No problem about Maggie’s 
car,” he said. “ Ifs 
parked 
down the street, a block from 
here.” 
“ Dave!” M argaret said. 
“ If you want 
to give Johnny 
something 
for 
Christm as, 
something 
he’ll rem em ber,” 
Dave sal<^ “ why 
don't 
the 
two of you 
drive 
Maggie’s 
car to City U and give him a 
hand 
delivering 
those 
food 
baskets 
to 
that 
settlement 
house? 
You’ll find 
him 
at 
City U’s 
college of 
social 
work.” 
Jim stared at the key and then 
at Dave. 
“ You mean Johnny didn’t take 
the car?” he said. 
Dave said, “ No — I 
did. I 


W e're joining Santa 


and his reindeer In sending 


warmest wishes 


for a joyous holiday, rich 
in many blessings. 


Do have a wonderful Christmas! 


FALKOFF’S 
MEN'S & BOY'S STORE 
SIKESTON 


figured you’d get mad and try 
to find 
him at City U. 
And 
I figured 
if you tried 
to 
find him, you might 
find out 
how 
little you knew 
about 
Johnny 
and what he’s doing. 
You’re 
not 
sore 
at me, are 
you?” 
“ Sore at you?” M argaret said. 
“ For bringing peace and good 
will? 
For giving us a really 
m erry Christm as?” 
“ Get your coat, 
M argaret,” 
Jim said. “ We’ll walk down the 
street and get your car. Dare, 
since 
you’re 
calling all the 
shots around here this morn­ 
ing, 
woudl 
you mind telling 
us where 
at City U 
do we 
find 
this 
college of 
social 
work?” 
“ My God,” Dave 
said ."You 
don’t 
expect 
me 
to 
know 
EVERYTHING, do you?” 


Where to 
Find Santa 


By Helga and Hannibal Coons 
In the Ford Times 
Want to know where Santa 
Claus lives? 
He lives at 
Hie 
North Pole, which is near Los 
Angeles, San Francisco 
and 
Chicago — all due to 
the 
toss of a coin. 
Some ten years ago a Los 
Angeles 
advertising 
man 
named H. Glenn Holland 
and 
his partner contracted a slight 
case 
of 
cabin 
fever with 
each other, and they decided 
to flip a coin to see who'd 
take the 
agency 
and who'd 
take, as 
Mr. Barnum 
put 
it, the 
egress, meaning 
the 
gate. Mr. Holland 
lost 
the 
toss and the agency, which is 
why today Santa Claus has three 
fantastic thirty • acre homes, 
with more on the way. 
The original Santa's Village 
is 
at 
Lake Arrowhead, the 
year • round 
mountain resort 
some 
two hours' drive from 
Los Angeles (east 
on the San 
Bernardino Freeway 
to San 
Bernardino, then up the moun­ 
tain on either State Route 30 
or 
the newer 
and somewhat 
less scenic Route 18). 
Mr. 
Holland 
went up there 
to 
practice a little before 
he 
tried 
any more coin-tossing, 
and in the clean a ir and 
the 
pines he one 
day thought that 
this beautiful spot was where 
Santa Claus ought to live. The 
thought was so staggering that 
suddenly he was 
under 
full 
power again. He rushed around 
and raised 
a half > 
million 


dollars from the Lake Arrow­ 
head merchants and other folk, 
and 
on May 28, 1955, opened 
"Santa's Village,” thirty acres 
of Santa Claus, M rs. Claus’ 
Candy Kitchen, genuine rein­ 
deer pulling 
sleighs, 
spice 
factories and toy shops, and 
Ice • encrusted "North Pole" 
with a frigid 
• bottom plastic 
Jack Frost, 
sitting 
atop it, 
and all sorts of fairy - tale- 
type rides, including our first 
suspended monorail. 
Business was so good 
that 
in 1957 
a second Santa's Vil­ 
lage 
was opened sixty miles 
south 
of San Francisco (on 
Route 
17 seven miles north 
of Santa Cruz) 
and in 1959 
a third, forty miles northwest 
of Chicago at Dundee. 
Other than for the 
happen­ 
stance of local terrain, the 
peaks are almost sim ilar. And 
now that the unique fairy-tale 
buildings 
and special 
rides 
have 
tested and proved, fu­ 
ture plans 
are to 
add a 
string 
of additional, fran­ 
chise-owned Santa's Villages, 
starting 
with the Dallas-Fort 
Worth 
and the 
Washington 
- Baltimore 
areas. 
In case 
you'd like to start one, every­ 
thing you need will be 
sup­ 
plied 
— all except the mil­ 
lion dollars. 
EASY ON THE SNOW 
It's a wondrous — and profi­ 
table 
— thing to do with 
a 
million, 
but there are a few 
words of unexpected 
advice. 
Put your Santa's Village where 
you will have an abundance 
of 
potential custom ers, but with­ 
out 
an em barrassing 
over­ 
abundance 
of 
snow. 
You 
wouldn't believe it, but at San­ 
ta 's 
house, just as at yours, 
and mine, too much snow just 
m esses up everything. It's very 
pretty, but all the rides 
are 
naturally outdoors, and sitting 
down cm a seat covered with a 
foot of 
snow has 
its disad­ 
vantages. As a result, 
the 
Santa's Village at Dundee, Illi­ 
nois, 
is closed from January 
I 
to Memorial Day, and even 
the ones In California at Lake 
Arrowhead 
and Santa Cruz 
function only weekends during 
this 
“ off” 
or 
snowbound 
period. 
The 
biggest 
peaks 
of business at all of Santa's 
houses 
are in July and Aug­ 
ust, 
when 
the kids are out of 
school and everybody's touring 
around, and, of course, during 
November 
and 
December, 
when Santa's visitors 
are 
busily buying Santa's 
toys 
and Christm as tree ornam ents, 
and mailing things from Santa's 
own postoffice. 


Around Christm as time rein­ 
deer are .shedding their old 
horns and growing new 
ones, 
and the new ones are very tend­ 
er. So lf you're 
at Santa's 
house at this time 
don’t 
at­ 
tempt to pat a reindeer on Hie 
head; 
he won't like 
it. For 
patting, there are all sorts of 
other anim als, including quite 
a 
few waist-high White Fallow 
deer, who love to be patted. 
There 
are also ducks 
that 
play drum s, and chickens that 
walk tightropes and play base­ 
ball. 
You 
should 
also 
try 
the 
wonderful sm ells at Mrs. Claus* 
Candy Kitchen, or the Ginger­ 
bread House, or the spice fac­ 
tory. Harry Teter has run the 
spice 
end of things for the last 
four years from his main spice 
factory at the Lake Arrow­ 
head 
Santa's 
Village. On a 
tiny doll4iouse - size produc­ 
tion line he blends and pack­ 
ages over twenty tons of spices 
a year. 
But the most wonderful thing 
at Santa's Village costs nothing 
at all (except 
for the 
ad­ 
mission -- $1.00 
for adults, 
50 
cents for kids, kids under 
four 
free). It's the sight of 
the little kids talking to Santa 
Claus. The original Santa's Vil­ 
lage 
at Lake Arrowhead has 
had the same Santa 
since the 
day It opened. He's a rem ark­ 
ably dedicated man. He refuses 
to 
admit 
to any identify but 
that 
of Santa Claus, and he 
talks delightfully and tireless­ 
ly to the 
children even when 
the 
line of them waiting is a 
block long. He 
tells groups 
of children, and their 
moth­ 
ers and fathers, of the origin 
of the Santa Claus legend -- the 
story of Joel, the little orphan 
shepherd boy in Bethlehem. Of 
how Joel 
rescued 
a 
lamb 
from 
the wolves, 
and the 
shepherds let him keep it as 
his 
own. When 
they 
saw 
the star announcing the birth 
of the Christ Child, Jtoel went 
with the shepherds to Bethle­ 
hem, carrying his lamb. After 
the kings had given their pricely 
gifts to the Christ Child, Joel 
wanted very much to 
give 
him something too, so he gave 
him his iamb and turned to go. 
But Mary called to him 
and 
said, "You have given the most 
precious gift of all, because 
you've 
given all you had. You 
will forever be known as "H ie 
Unselfish G iver,” or St. Nicho­ 
las.” 
Or, as he's 
better known in 
this country, Santa Claus. 
In 
France he's Papa Noel; in Eng­ 
land, 
Father Christm as; 
and 
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T h o u g h tfu l Holiday Gifts 


V unem ade cookies and confections from your kitchen are often 
the most m eaningful holiday remembrances, for they offer a gift 
of your tim e anti your individuality. 
H ere are two ideas which are not only quite tasty, but call for 
convenience foods to save time. One recipe offers a nice flavor 
variation, through the use of convenient bottle*d lemon juice, for 
the traditional decorated sugar cooky. T he other is for delicious 
date balls, featuring an intriguing preparation method. Using the 
now im ported diced dates will cut kitchen efforts. 
Christmas Lemon Cookies 


\ l cup butter 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup sugar 
Vt teaspoon salt 
j egg 
y 4 cup ReaLernon bottled 
2Vi cups sifted flour 
lemon juice 
Cream together butter and sugar; add egg and beat well. Sift 
together dry ingredients; add to first m ixture, alternately with 
bottled lemon juice. Chill several hours or overnight Roll out 
Vi-inch thick Cut into festive shapes with cooky cutters. Place 
on greased cooky sheet and hake at 350 for IO m inutes, or until 
very lightly browned. Cool. Decorate as desired with confectioners’ 
sugar icing, tinted sugars, etc. Yield; 4 dozen. 
Christmas Date 
Balls 
2 egg8 
I cup shredded coconut 
3/ cup sugar 
I CUP coarsely chopped nuts 
I package (8 ounces) Bordo 
I teaspoon vanilla 
diced dates; or I package V£ teaspoon alm ond extract 
(8 ounces) Bordo im ported 
Red or green tinted 
dates, cut 
granulated sugar 
B eat eggs. G radually add sugar and beat well. Blend in rem ain­ 
ing ingredients. T u rn into an ungreased 2-quart baking dish. 
Bake in a 350° oven for 30 minutes. W hile still hot, beat m ixture 
with wooden spoon. Cool; form into small balls. Roll in granu­ 
lated sugar tinted with red or green food coloring. Y ield; about 
4 dozen. 


on Christm as Eve in Peru lit­ 
tle 
children put three bowls 
of water and three little packets 
of hay under their 
beds. And 
during 
this most wondrous of 
all nights in Peru, “ The Three 
Wise Men” come and grate­ 
fully 
drink 
the 
water 
and 
give the hay to their donkeys, 
and 
leave presents 
for 
the 
little sleeping boys and girls. 
The only day not to go to see 
Santa 
Claus is, oddly enough, 
on Christm as 
Day. On Christ­ 
mas 
Day, 
at all the Santa's 


Villages, you will be met with 
a general air of shush, and on 
Santa's 
closed front 
gate a 
neat sign, 
"Santa 
is resting 
after a busy night.” 


Long Way to Green 
The Black Mountain Golf 
Club in North Carolina has 
a 745-yard long 17th hole, 
longest in the world. 
The 
hole is a par 6. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


CARROLL'S FLORIST 


V i i l p t i d o a t 
The Resorts 


aoinewnere deep In the snow- 
covered forests near The Inn 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvan­ 
ia, a huge yule log has been 
secretly hidden. At 3;30 p.m. 
Christmas Eve all Buck Hill 
Falls' 
guests and 
staff will 
search through the woods for 
it. When it is foun': they will 
tie ropes around the log and 
everyone will turn a shoulder to 
help bring it In. Whoever finds 
the log gets the dubious honor 
of trying to ride it while the 
others pull. And after abortive 
attempts 
he will soon give up 
and let the children take turns 
trying to straddle the bound­ 
ing yule log. 
At the North Porch of The Inn 
two ruddy faced chaps will saw 
the log in half. They'll set one 
half the log aside to dry —and 
later cut it into kindling for 
next year's yule fire. The men 
will carry the other half to the 
open hearth fireplace in the 
lobby and bank it up with kind­ 
ling from last year’s log. The 
youngest child 
in the house 
now fumblingly strikes matches 
to set the log ablaze while all 
stand about puffing and vigor­ 
ously 
shouting "Yule . . . . 
Yule . . . . Yule." for encour­ 
agement. 
It is the heartiest point of the 
holidays at this Pocono Moun­ 
tain resort, where the Christ­ 
mas season is filled with carols 
by the Coravian Church Choir, 
ice 
skating, skiing, sledding, 
carillon bell concerts and part­ 
ies. 
Only 
a few years ago most 
American resorts lapsed into 
ghostly abandon at Christmas 
time - and the favorite 
pre­ 
season refrain for most of us 
was "I'll Be Home for Christ­ 
m as." 
But things have 
changed in 
recent years. Dick Edgerton, 
Buck Hill Falls manager, says, 
"We actually turn away more 
business 
during this 
season 
than at any other time of year 
now." 
E. c. Leach, president of the 
Jack Tar Hotels which operates 
the splendid Grand Bahama Ho­ 
tel 
at West End, told me that 
"ever increasing numbers of 
families are taking full Christ­ 
mas vacations at resorts in the 
Florida Keys and Caribbean 
Isles." 
Sailing is the main sport for 
guests of the Grand Bahama 
where 16-foot Rebel-class sail 
boats, catamarans and 26-foot 
auxiliaries are offered. But at 
Christmastime guests witness 
a most unusual native cele­ 
bration. 
Jody 
Allen, 
publicity 
di­ 
rector of 
the Nassau Beach 
Hotel, described 
the unique 
history and present-day inter­ 
pretation 
of this Bahamian 
"Junkanoo" to me. 
The local 
people of Nassau spend the en­ 
tire year working on their cos­ 
tumes which are brilliant and 
original and the actual Junk- 
anoo parade 
starts at 
mid­ 
night Christmas and lasts un­ 
til sunup. The bizarre parade 
wends its way through the main 
streets of 
town, 
and even 
through the hotel lobbies, to 
the accompaniment of primitive 
Junkanoo music. 
Christmas vacationers at the 
Dorado Beach Hotel in Puerto 
Rico 
are 
also treated to an 
unusual native Christmas cele­ 
bration. Here, the 
festivities 
linger on through Three Kings 
Day on January 6. The hotel is 
decorated with native flowers, 
fruits and plants - yagrumo 
leaves, 
coconuts, 
mangos, 
tamarinds 
and white orchids. 
On Christmas Eve guests are 
serenaded by wandering groups 
of Puerto Rican carolers called 
“ parranderos." Christmas is 
for children, though, and the 
high point is the Pinata Party. 
The Pinata is a 
large brit­ 
tle papier-mache 
doll flllec 
with goodies. The children arc 
blindfolded 
one 
at 
a time 
and 
given a pole with which 
to whack 
it. When it 
is fin­ 
ally broken the goodies scat­ 
ter about the floor and the chil­ 


dren scramble to pick them up. 
‘/TbrO» ^ ""ho '-In* » V 
year 'round resort, Christmas 
Is our most festive and popular 
holiday of the year and reser­ 
vations are made months or a 
year in advance to insure ac­ 
commodations," Nancy Penney 
Beyer said about this famous 
resort at Sea Island, Georgia. 
There Is a yule log celebra­ 
tion at The Cloister, and the 
wassail bowls are filled with 
egg nog and Tom and Jerries. 
Santa arrives in a wildly dec­ 
orated Jeep loaded with a bag 
of toys for the children. There is 
caroling, of course, and here 
it is 
the joyous 
singing of 
the Mozart Society of Bruns­ 
wick. On Christmas morning 
guests find stockings hanging 
on their doors, and they are 
given a hearty Hunt Brunch to 
tide them over until the big 
old-fashioned 
Christmas sup­ 
per. 
At 
the San Marcos Resort 
Hotel 
in Chandler, Arizona, 
where golf 
is 
the leading 
activity, 
Proprietor 
John 
Quarty says, 
"Our Christ­ 
mas 
and New Year's 
pro­ 
gram has been in effect over 
twenty years, but 
it is be­ 
coming more and more popular 
in recent 
years." The San 
Marcos has its old-time tree 
trimming party on December 
23, with the tree lighting cele­ 
bration on Christmas Eve. And 
on Christmas 
Day everyone 
goes to Quarty’s Quarters for 
an eggnog party. 
At the Tides Hotel and Bath 
Club in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Santa lands on the beach in an 
airplane. He takes his roost on 
his great throne chair and dis­ 
tributes gifts to all the chil­ 
dren. 
The Lauderdale Beach Hotel, 
where 
December 
rates are 
lower than during the height of 
the season, entertained guests 
from thirty-six 
states 
last 
year. 
There is a variety of 
parties for the youngsters, in­ 
cluding 
wiener 
roasts, and 
shell hunts, .while 
the activ­ 
ities 
for the grownups 
are 
deep-sea 
fishing and sight­ 
seeing cruises. 
EMPHASIS ON HOLIDAY FOOD 
The Key Blscayne Hotel 
in 
Miami brings Santa on Christ­ 
mas Eve; egg nog parties fol­ 
low. There are 
Teen Age 
Holly Hops, Donner and Blit- 
zen 
swim tournaments, 
and 
golf 
and tennis tournaments 
throughout the holiday season. 
But the particular emphasis at 
Key Blscayne is food. Bob and 
Turee Neale 
have made 
a 
specialty of recipes gleaned 
from famous European restau­ 
rants and resorts on their ex­ 
tensive travels. During this 
holiday you will find such en­ 
ticing menu items as flsken, 
a dish borrowed from Krogs 
Fiskerestaurant 
in Copenha­ 
gen, which is poached sole with 
Krog*s shrimp sauce; 
and le 
caneton 
braise des ambas- 
sadeurs from the George Ho­ 
tel, Edinburgh, which is roast 
duck with special sauce. 
Many college 
and boarding 
school students meet 
their 
moms and dads from various 
cities 
at 
the Greenbrier in 
White Sulphur 
Springs, West 
Virginia, to begin their holi­ 
day 
season together. 
The 
Greenbrier 
offers a holiday 
program of carillon bell con­ 
certs, a yule log ceremony, 
hot 
chocolate 
get-togethers 
each evening, caroling and tea 
concerts in the afternoons. Din­ 
ner 
on Christmas 
Eve is 
served 
by candlelight. There 
are 
"sugar 
plum" 
and 
"candy cane" 
splash parties 
for the youngsters, 
Dad and 
Lad golf instruction 
and a 
variety of other sports 
acti­ 
vities during the holiday sea­ 
son. 
Many of the ski resorts do 
their biggest business during 
the Christmas holidays. 
Sun 
Valley has one of the 
most 
festive 
special 
Christmas 
celebrations. The guests gath­ 
er 
in the village square just 
before dusk on Christmas Eve. 
And as the sun goes down a 
torch appears in the distance 
and begins to glide down Dol­ 
lar Mountain, another 
torch 
follows, then another and an- 


The M od’s For Peanut Cookies 


At this Joyous tin e n a y we file r 
you greetings and 
•la e e re st wish**** lo r a peaceful an d h ap p y 


holiday! To you an d y o u r s ...Merry Chrlstnas! 
oJMyrtle 
L Shoppe 


SIKESTON 


Pennywise 
Pork - 
Boston Butt 


Cook onion in fat a few min­ 
utes. Sprinkle lloijj* 
onion 
and 
:v.; . 
,t2r ir. 
torn.it'f 
r 
pepper. Simnvr 
a ': 
n lii- 
utes. 
Add ham ox 
b 
parsley, salt and 
peppor to 
taste. Serve at once over open- 


only 
a 
frankfurter: 
the 
test o 
and 


Like peanuts? Mad for peanut butter? Love peanut candy? Then 
you’ll adore these peanut cookies, for they combine all three. 
One basic cooky dough is used to create both Peanut Cooky- 
wiches and Peanut Fancy Fingers. Filling and “tip dip” are melted 
candy bars and the polka dot toppers are hard peanut candies. 
For the Peanut People Bars prepare your favorite brownie re 
cipe or mix, then stir a cupful of chopped salted peanuts intc 
the batter. Form the stick people on top by lightly pressing pea 
nut halves into the batter before baking; you’ll need about one 
half cup peanuts per recipe. Pipe the edges with stiff confec 
tioner’s sugar frosting, if desired. 


BASIC PEANUT BUTTER COOKY DOUGH 
1 
2/a 
2 


y * 
4 


teaspoon vanilla 
cups sifted enriched flour 
teaspoons soda 
teaspoon salt 
small (ten cent size) milk 
chocolate bars 
cup hard candy-coated 
peanuts 


1 cup peanut butter 
y2 cup soft butter or 
margarine 
1 cup granulated sugar 
1 cup brown sugar, firmly 
packed 
2 eggs 
*4 cup frozen orange juice 
concentrate, thawed 
Blend peanut butter, butter or margarine, sugars, eggs, orange 
juice concentrate and vanilla. Beat. Sift together flour, soda and 
salt. Add gradually, stirring until blended. Chill dough until stiff. 
Form into Peanut Cooky wiches and Peanut Fancy Fingers (see 
below). Bake on ungreased cooky sheets in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 7 to 12 minutes, or until lightly browned. Remove from sheets 
and cool. Meanwhile, melt chocolate bars over hot water and 
stir until smooth. Use on baked cookies as directed. 
Makes 2 doz. Cookywiches and 2 Vi doz. Fingers. 
To make Peanut Cookywiches: Roll out about % of dough on 
floured board or cloth Vi-inch thick. Cut into fluted rounds. Into 
half the cookies, press a design of hard candy-coated peanuts. 
Bake. Spread bottoms of plain cookies with chocolate and sand­ 
wich with decorated cookies. 
To make Peanut Fancy Fingers: Shape Vi of dough into 
“fingers” about 3 x Vi-inch, by rolling bits of dough under hands. 
Bake. Dip one end of each cooky into chocolate, twisting slightly. 
Place on rack to set, with frosted tips extending over edge. 


other. 
Years 
ago when this 
custom first began there were 
only 
twelve. 
This year 
more than one hundred torch- 
bearing ski Instructors and 
ski patrolmen 
will file down 
the slope. 
Afterwards, everyone sings 
carols In the Christmas-card 
setting of the village square, 
before 
the 
sound of jingling 
sleigh bells precedes the a r­ 
rival of Santa 
through 
the 
archway in the clock tower. 
MERRY OLDE ENGLAND 
One of the most famous of 
Christmas celebrations Is the 
Bracebrldge Dinner, held twice 
each Christmas night at Brace- 
bridge Hall in the Ahwahnee 
Hotel, Yosemite National Park, 
California. It Is a re-creation 
of a typical Yorkshire Christ­ 
mas dinner of an earlier day in 
the English manor of Squlre- 
Bracebrldge, 
featuring 
the 
presentations 
of 
the 
main 
dishes, such as the Sirloin of 
Beef, Wassail Bowl and Plum 
Pudding, 
by costumed lack­ 
eys to the accompaniment of 
music and medieval pomp. Tom 
Fool entertains and minstrels 
strum as guests of the hotel, 
Yosemite 
Lodge and Camp 


Curry enjoy a sumptuous re ­ 
past. 
For 
simple Informal 
old 
world charm it is hard to top 
Maria Trapp's ski lodge 
at 
Stowe, Vermont. 
Maris 
Is 
the famous 
Baroness 
Von 
Trapp 
of the Trapp Family 
Singers, and her Alpine chalet 
is a perfect setting. 
And not the least feature of 
spending Christmas at a re ­ 
sort is 
the village 
church. 
Most resort towns are small, 
and 
the village 
churches 
quaint. The simple candlelight 
services of 
these 
churches 
evoke a Joyous piety deserving 
of the holiday -- and so fre­ 
quently lost In the big city. 
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By WALTER C. PARKES 


FABLE: Once there was a 
man who said his wife didn't 
understand him and he was 
right. 
« 
• 
* 
There 
is no 
cosmetic 
counter where we may buy 
beauty of heart and soul. 


A pig composed of all chops, 
ham, bacon and spareribs might 
be the dream of both consumers 
and producers. These are shop­ 
pers* favorite pork cuts — ones 
which you buy at almost 
any 
price. 
Unfortunately these represent 
less than half the edible port­ 
ion of a pig. Pennywise shop­ 
pers, however, know there is 
another half to a hog — more 
fine eating pork which, because 
it Is less in demand, is likely 
to be more attractively priced. 
Among these so-called less 
popular prizes, says the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's 
Consumer and Marketing Ser­ 
vice, 
are: 
Boston butts, pic­ 
nics, shoulder roasts, hocks, 
and pork steaks. 
One of the thriftiest 
is the 
Boston butt. This tender piece 
of pork is practically all lean. 
A pound will provide 2 to 3 
servings. 
This 
square or triangular - 
shaped 
cut contains only a 
small, flat blade 
bone, which 
can be removed easily for a 
boneless roast. If boneless, It 
will make another serving per 
pound. 
A whole butt will provide pork 
steaks 
as well as a tasty 
roast. The steaks 
are cut 
from the bone 
end, leaving a 
good-sized 
boneless 
roast. 
Planning 
leftovers for use 
in recipes 
such as 
these 
recommended by USDA home 
economists, 
will make even 
better 
use of a budgetwise 
Boston butt. 
COOKED 
PORK RECIPES: 
PORK SOUFFLE 
2 1/2 tblsp. butter 
2 1/2 tblsp. flour 
1 c. milk 
3 eggs, separated 
1 1/3 c. finely chopped cooked 
pork 
1 tsp. finely chopped onion, or 
onion juice 
2 tsp. 
finely chopped green 
pepper 
1/2 tsp. salt 
Melt butter; blend In flour; add 
milk. 
Stir 
and cook over low 
heat or hot water until thick­ 
ened. Cook a little longer, and 
cool slightly. 
Beat the egg yolks and blend 
into the cooled sauce. Stir in 
the meat, onion, and 
green 
pepper. 
Add the salt to the egg whites 
and beat until stiff but not dry. 
Blend the meat 
mixture into 
the egg whites. 
Turn into a shallow greased 
baking dish set in a pan of hot 
water. 
Bake at 325 degrees about 50 
minutes, or until set and light­ 
ly browned. Serve at once. 
HOT SPANISH SANDWICH 
2 tblsp. chopped onion 
2 tblsp. fat 
1 tblsp. flour 
2 c. cooked tomatoes 
1/2 c. chopped celery 
i green pepper, chopped 
1/4 c. chopped, cooked ham or 
bacon 
Chopped parsley 
Salt and pepper 
Toast, rolls or plain bread 
Slices of cooked, fresh pork 


faced 
sandwiches of sliced, 
cooked pork 
arranged 
on 
bread, toast or rolls. 
What’s In 
A Name? 
(Hot Dogs) 
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Hot dog . . . red hot . . . 
wiener. . . . frankfurter or any 
other name, you still have the 
same 
great American meat 
product. But the 
name — de­ 
spite a popular belief other­ 
wise -won't 
tell you what’s 
inside. 
Federal meat inspection of­ 
ficials 
make 
no distinction 
among these term s. The clue 
to what's in your "hot dog", 
say these experts with the U.S. 
Department of 
Agriculture’s 
Consumer and Marketing Ser­ 
vice, is on the label. 
The label is your 
complete 
"buyer's 
guide"; 
it 
tells 
the full story about the prod­ 
uct — Including an accurate 
list of 
ingredients, 
starting 
with the predominant item. 
From the product name, you 
will know whether 
you are 
buying: 
. All beef franks ( made ex­ 
clusively with beef); 
. All meat franks (made ex­ 
clusively with meat, though It 
may be a combination of beef, 
pork and veal); 
. Franks with cereal and/or 
nonfat dry milk added, or 
. Imitation franks. 
Cereals 
and/or nonfat dry 
milk are added to some frank­ 
furters to help bind the meat 
together. Regulations 
require 
that such franks, 
when pro­ 
duced 
under Federal inspec­ 
tion, cannot contain more than 
3.5 percent of 
either 
cre- 
eals or nonfat dry milk, or a 
combination of the two. 
If the product does 
contain 
more than 3.5 percent of cer­ 
eals 
or nonfat dry milk, or 
if it has had more than 
10 
percent moisture 
added, it 
must be labeled as "Im ita­ 
tion Frankfurters." 
The 
label 
will show 
the 
addition of flavorings 
and 
spices, though 
they need not 
be 
listed 
separately. Those 
most commonly 
used 
are 
pepper, nutmeg,. mace, cin­ 
namon, mustard, 
coriander, 
sage, and garlic. 
If 
artificial smoke flavor­ 
ing 
has 
been used, 
this 
must be shown on the label. 
Likewise, 
any 
coloring 
of 
the casings. This coloring may 
appear on the surface of 
the 
frank, but not inside. 
Chemicals used (in 
care­ 
fully controled amounts) 
as 
curing agents to preserve the 
natural red color of the meat 
also must be listed in 
the 
statement of ingredients. 
The label 
also must show 
the net weight of the pack­ 
age, the name 
and 
address 
of the manufacturer, 
and the 
Federal meat inspection sym- 


LESS COOKING FOR 
LOINS 
Pork lends itself to almost 
any method of cooking — roast­ 
ing, baking, braising, broiling, 
boiling and frying. But what­ 
ever the method, thoroughness 
has been the rule. Pork, 
as 
experienced cooks well know, 
should 
be 
very well done. 
Recent 
research in 
pork 
cookery, however, 
indicates 
that fresh pork loins don’t need 
as much cooking as we are ac­ 
customed to. Results show that 
such a roast can be jucier, 
safe to eat, and have the same 
good flavor and tenderness as 
those cooked longer, says the 
U.S. Department of Agricul­ 
ture. 
You need a meat thermometer 
to try this properly, 
advises 
USDA’s 
Consumer and Mark­ 
eting Service. 
Instead of the 
185 degrees internal temper­ 
ature formerly advised 
for 
doneness, pork lcin 
roasts 
can be served when they have 
reached 
170 degrees. This 
means 
a savings in time — 5 
to 
6 minutes less 
cooking 
time 
per pound -- and less 
shrinkage, too. 
This new temperature 
has 
been found more than 
enough 
to destroy any possible infes­ 
tation 
which 
could 
harm 
man - the 
reason for 
the 
form er more 
thorough cook­ 
ing practice. 
In 
fact, 
re ­ 
searchers 
found no .scien­ 
tific 
basis 
for the higher 
temperature 
formerly recom­ 
mended. 
So far, however, 
this can­ 
not be applied to other 
cuts 
of fresh pork — only PORF 
LOIN roasting. 
Other pork 
should 
be cooked -- slowly, 
so as to retain juices - until 
all traces of pink 
color dis­ 
appear from the interior. 
Homemakers accustomed to 
preparing pork the old way may 
find 
this 
roast a bit pink. 
However, it is perfectly safe. 


Few natural foods truly fit into the menu scheme at any meal 
— and at any course thereof — or at any tim e, as suitably and 
appealingly as cheese does. But it’s true that cheese finds favor 
from early m orning until late night . . . from toast spread with 
cream cheese and jelly or a cheese omelet at breakfast through 
grilled cheese lunch sandwiches right onto a late night snack of 
assorted cheese and fresh fruit. Such a noble, all round delectable 
food certainly deserves the special attention it gets in October, 
which has been designated “Cheese M onth.” 
To spotlight this annual fall festival, our first vote for a supper 
dish suprem e goes to C heddar Cheese Pie. T h e tang of sharp 
C heddar perm eates a mellow, smooth custard-like fiuing that's 
spiked with diced ham to create an unbeatable flavor blend. Serve 
C heddar Cheese Pie fresh and hot from the oven, w ith a crisp 
green salad, and sit back, prepared for requests for seconds, to 
say nothing to rave notices. 


Cheddar Cheese Pie 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 8-oz. wedge sharp natural 
1*4 cups milk 
C heddar Cheese, shredded 
teaspoon salt 
(2 cups) 
D ash of pepper 
% cup diced, cooked ham 
1 9-inch unbaked pie shell 
Com bine first six ingredients; mix well. P our into pie shell; bake 
at 350', 40 to 45 m inutes. 
6 servings 


to Siberia. This is despite the 
fact that they generally inhabit 
the same area of the Northern 
Pacific during maturity. Each 
returns to its 
"native land" 
to spawn. 
Furthermore, 
the variation 
in colors of the salmon "m eat" 
is a result of different fish. 
Salmon usually are sold 
by 
names which Indicate differ­ 
ences 
in the type of m eat-- 


variations in texture and flavor 
as well as color. 
Popular 
identifications are: 
King (or 
Chinook), 
Sockeye (or Red), 
Silver, Pink or Chum. 
Reddest of these "varieties" 
are the Sockeye or 
Red Sal­ 
mon. 
The King or Chinook 
sometimes Is a deeper red, but 
varies widely and may even be 
white. Silvers are a medium 
red. 


WHAT IS A SALMON? 
Perhaps, 
"a rose, is a rose, 
is a rose. . . .’’ 
But a salmon 
is really many fish. 
The poplar game fish of the 
North Atlantic is quite 
dif­ 
ferent from the salmon of the 
Pacific. 
This 
Atlantic sal­ 
mon, in fact, Is becoming com­ 
paratively rare. 
It is 
the 
Pacific varieties that we find 
so conveniently canned 
and 
readily available in food stores 
these days, says the 
U.S. De­ 
partment of Agriculture’s Con­ 
sum er and Marketing Service. 
Even this does not account 
for all the differences in sal­ 
mon. 
It is said that 
salmon 
from 
Alaska 
can 
be dis­ 
tinguished from those 
native 
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FROM THE 
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M ERRIEST WISHES 


AND HAPPIEST OF \ 
'THOUGHTS FOR/ 
ALL OUR FRIENDS. 


We thank you for your generosity 
during the past year. 


2015 R Malone 
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The Resorts 


dren scramble to pick them up. 
“ ■"’.re’ 
-'v • • 
year ‘round resort, Christmas 
is our most festive and popular 
holiday of the year and reser­ 
vations are made months or a 
year in advance to Insure ac­ 
commodations/* Nancy Penney 
Boyer said about this famous 
resort at Sea Island, Georgia. 
There Is a yule log celebra­ 
tion at Hie Cloister, and the 
wassail bowls are filled with 
egg nog and Tom and Jerries. 
Santa arrives In a wildly dec­ 
orated Jeep loaded with a bag 
of toys for the children. There is 
caroling, of course, and here 
it is 
the Joyous 
singing of 
the Mozart Society of Bruns­ 
wick. On Christmas morning 
guests find stockings hanging 
on their doors, and they are 
given a hearty Hunt Brunch to 
tide them over until the big 
old-fashioned 
Christmas sup­ 
per. 
At 
the San Marcos Resort 
Hotel 
In Chandler, Arizona, 
where golf 
is 
the leading 
activity, 
Proprietor 
John 
Quarty says, 
“ Our Christ­ 
mas 
and New Year's 
pro­ 
gram has been In effect over 
twenty years, but It Is be­ 
coming more and more popular 
In recent 
years.” TTie San 
Marcos has its old-time tree 
trimming party on December 
23, with the tree lighting cele­ 
bration on Christmas Eve. And 
on Christmas 
Day everyone 
goes to Quarty*s Quarters for 
an eggnog party. 
At the Tides Hotel and Bath 
Club In St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Santa lands on the beach in an 
airplane. He takes his roost on 
his great throne chair and dis­ 
tributes gifts to all the chil­ 
dren. 
The Lauderdale Beach Hotel, 
where 
December 
rates are 
lower than during the height of 
the season, entertained guests 
from thirty-six 
states 
last 
year. There is a variety of 
parties for the youngsters, in­ 
cluding 
wiener 
roasts, and 
shell hunts, .while the activ­ 
ities 
for the grownups 
are 
deep-sea 
fishing and sight­ 
seeing cruises. 
EMPHASIS ON HOLIDAY FOOD 
The Key Biscayne Hotel in 
Miami brings Santa on Christ­ 
mas Eve; egg nog parties fol­ 
low. There are 
Teen Age 
Holly Hops, Donner and Bltt- 
zen swim tournaments, 
and 
golf 
and tennis tournaments 
throughout the holiday season. 
But the particular emphasis at 
Key Biscayne is food. Bob and 
Turee Neale 
have made 
a 
specialty of recipes gleaned 
from famous European restau­ 
rants and resorts on their ex­ 
tensive travels. During this 
holiday you will find such en­ 
ticing menu Items as fisken, 
a dish borrowed from Krogs 
Fiskerestaurant 
in Copenha­ 
gen, which Is poached sole with 
Krog's shrimp sauce; and Ie 
caneton 
braise des ambas- 
sadeurs from the George Ho­ 
tel, Edinburgh, which is roast 
duck with special sauce. 
Many college and boarding 
school students 
meet 
their 
moms and dads from various 
cities 
at the Greenbrier In 
White Sulphur 
Springs, West 
Virginia, to begin their holi­ 
day 
season together. The 
Greenbrier 
offers a holiday 
program of carillon bell con­ 
certs, .i 
yule log ceremony, 
hot 
chocolate 
get-togethers 
each evening, caroling and tea 
concerts in the afternoons. Din­ 
ner 
on Christmas 
Eve Is 
served 
by candlelight. There 
are 
“ sugar 
plum” 
and 
“ candy cane” 
splash parties 
for the youngsters, 
Dad and 
Lad golf Instruction 
and 
a 
variety of other sports acti­ 
vities during the holiday sea­ 
son. 
Many of the ski resorts do 
their biggest business during 
the Christmas holidays. 
Sun 
Valley has one of the 
most 
festive 
special 
Christmas 
celebrations. The guests gath­ 
er In the village square Just 
before dusk on Christmas Eve. 
And as the sun goes down a 
torch appears In the distance 
and begins to glide down Dol­ 
lar Mountain, another 
torch 
follows, then another and an- 
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aoinewnere deep in the snow- 
covered forests near The Inn 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvan­ 
ia, a huge yule log has been 
secretly hidden. At 3:30 p.m. 
Christmas Eve all Buck Hill 
Falls* 
guests and staff will 
search through the woods for 
it. When It Is found they will 
tie ropes around the log and 
everyone will turn a shoulder to 
help bring it in. Whoever finds 
the log gets the dubious honor 
of trying to ride it while the 
others pull. And after abortive 
attempts he will soon give up 
and let the children take turns 
trying to straddle the bound­ 
ing yule log. 
At the North Porch of The Inn 
two ruddy faced chaps will saw 
the log in half. They'll set one 
half the log aside to dry — and 
later cut it into kindling for 
next year's yule fire. The men 
will carry the other half to the 
open hearth fireplace in the 
lobby and bank it up with kind­ 
ling from last year’s log. The 
youngest child 
In the house 
now rumblingly strikes matches 
to set the log ablaze while all 
stand about puffing and vigor­ 
ously 
shouting “ Yule . . . . 
Yule . . . . Yule.” for encour­ 
agement. 
It is the heartiest point of the 
holidays at this Pocono Moun­ 
tain resort, where the Christ­ 
mas season is filled with carols 
by the Coravian Church Choir, 
ice 
skating, skiing, sledding, 
carillon bell concerts and part­ 
ies. 
Only 
a few years ago most 
American resorts lapsed Into 
ghostly abandon at Christmas 
time - and the favorite pre­ 
season refrain for most of us 
was “ FU Be Home for Christ­ 
mas.” 
But things have 
changed In 
recent years. Dick Edgerton, 
Buck Hill Falls manager, says, 
“ We actually turn away more 
business 
during this season 
than at any other time of year 
now.” 
E. 
C. Leach, president of the 
Jack Tar Hotels which operates 
the splendid Grand Bahama Ho­ 
tel at West End, told me that 
“ ever Increasing numbers of 
families are taking full Christ­ 
mas vacations at resorts In the 
Florida Keys and Caribbean 
Isles.” 
Sailing is the main sport for 
guests of the Grand Bahama 
where 16-foot Rebel-class sail 
boats, catamarans and 26-foot 
auxiliaries are offered. But at 
Christmastime guests witness 
a most unusual native cele­ 
bration. 
Jody 
AUen, 
publicity di­ 
rector of 
the Nassau Beach 
Hotel, described 
the unique 
history and present-day inter­ 
pretation 
of tills Bahamian 
“ Junkanoo*' to me. The local 
people of Nassau spend the en­ 
tire year working on their cos­ 
tumes which are brilliant and 
original and the actual Junk- 
anoo parade starts at 
mid­ 
night Christmas and lasts un­ 
til sunup. The bizarre parade 
wends Its way through the main 
streets of 
town, and even 
through the hotel lobbies, to 
the accompaniment of primitive 
Junkanoo music. 
Christmas vacationers at the 
Dorado Beach Hotel In Puerto 
Rico are 
also treated to an 
unusual native Christmas cele­ 
bration. Here, the festivities 
linger on through Three Kings 
Day on January 6. The hotel is 
decorated with native flowers, 
fruits and plants - yagrumo 
leaves, 
coconuts, 
mangos, 
tamarinds and white orchids. 
On Christmas Eve guests are 
serenaded by wandering groups 
of Puerto Rican carolers called 
“ parranderos.” Christmas Is 
for children, though, and the 
high point Is the Pinata Party. 
The Pinata Is a 
large brit­ 
tle papier-mache 
doll flllec 
with goodies. The children arc 
blindfolded 
one at a time 
and given a pole with which 
to whack 
It. When It Is fin­ 
ally broken the goodies scat­ 
ter about the floor and the chil­ 
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What’s In 
A Name? 
(Hot Dogs) 
LESS COOKING FOR 
LOINS 
Pork lends itself to almost 
any method of cooking— roast­ 
ing, baking, braising, broiling, 
boiling and frying. But what­ 
ever the method, thoroughness 
has been the rule. Pork, 
as 
experienced cooks well know, 
should 
be 
very well done. 
Recent 
research In 
pork 
cookery, however, 
indicates 
that fresh peri 1< ins don’t need 
as much cooking as we are ac­ 
customed to. Results show that 
such a roast can be jucier, 
safe to eat, and Iiu&vcii the ssirno 
good flavor and tenderness as 
those cooked longer, says the 
U.S. Department of Agricul­ 
ture. 
You need a meat thermometer 
to try this properly, advises 
USDA's Consumer and Mark­ 
eting Service. 
Instead of the 
165 degrees internal temper­ 
ature formerly advised 
for 
doneness, pork loin 
roasts 
can be served when they have 
reached 
170 degrees. This 
means a savings in time — 5 
to 
6 minutes less cooking 
time 
per pound — and less 
shrinkage, too. 
This new temperature 
has 
been found more than enough 
to destroy any possible infes­ 
tation 
which 
could 
harm 
man - the 
reason tor the 
former more thorough cook­ 
ing practice. 
In 
fact, re­ 
searchers 
found no scien­ 
tific 
basis 
for the higher 
temperature formerly recom­ 
mended. 
So far, however, 
this can­ 
not be applied to other cuts 
of fresh pork — only POR? 
LOIN roasting. 
Other pork 
should 
be cooked — slowly, 
so as to retain Juices - until 
all traces of pink color dis­ 
appear from the Interior. 
Homemakers accustomed to 
preparing pork the old way may 
find 
this roast a bit pink. 
However, It is perfectly safe. 


Like peanuts? Mad for peanut butter? Love peanut candy? Then 
you’ll adore these peanut cookies, for they com bine all three. 
One basic cooky dough is used to create b oth P eanut Cooky- 
wiches and Peanut Fancy Fingers. Filling and “tip d ip ” are m elted 
candy bars and the polka dot toppers are h ard pean u t candies. 
For the Peanut People B ars prepare your favorite brow nie re 
cipe or mix, then stir a cupful of chopped salted peanuts intc 
the batter. Form the stick people on top by lightly pressing pea 
nut halves into the b atter before baking; you’ll need about one 
half cup peanuts per recipe. Pipe the edges w ith stiff confec 
tioner’s sugar frosting, if desired. 


BASIC PEANUT BUTTER COOKY DOUGH 


I cup peanut butter 
I teaspoon vanilla 
y2 cup soft butter or 
Z/2 cups sifted enriched flour 
margarine 
2 teaspoons soda 
I cup granulated sugar 
i/ 2 teaspoon salt 
1 cup brown sugar, firmly 
4 gmau (ten cent size) milk 
packed 
chocolate bars 
2 eggs 
1 cup hard candy-coated 
*4 cup frozen orange juice 
peanuts 
concentrate, thawed 


Blend peanut butter, b u tter o r m argarine, sugars, eggs, orange 
Juice concentrate and vanilla. Beat. Sift together flour, soda and 
salt. Add gradually, stirring until blended. Chill dough until stiff. 
Form into Peanut Cookyw iches and Peanut Fancy Fingers (see 
below). Bake on ungreased cooky sheets In m oderate oven (350* 
F.) 7 to 12 m inutes, or until lightly browned. Rem ove from sheets 
and cool. M eanwhile, m elt chocolate bars over h o t w ater and 
stir until sm ooth. Use on baked cookies as directed. 
Makes 2 doz. Cookywiches and 2H doz. Fingers. 
To m ake Peanut Cookywiches: Roll out about % of dough on 
floured board o r cloth Vfe-inch thick. Cut into fluted rounds. Into 
half the cookies, press a design of hard candy-coated peanuts. 
Bake. Spread bottom s of plain cookies with chocolate and sand­ 
wich w ith decorated cookies. 
To make Peanut Fancy Fingers: Shape % of dough Into 
“ fingers” about 3 x ^ -in ch , by rolling bits of dough under hands. 
Bake. Dip one end of each cooky into chocolate, tw isting slightly. 
Place on rack to set, w ith frosted tips extending over edge. 


Few natural foods truly fit into the menu scheme at any meal 
— and at any course thereof — or at any tim e, as suitably and 
appealingly as cheese d<jes. But ifs true that cheese finds favor 
from early morning until late night . . . from toast spread with 
cream cheese and jelly or a cheese omelet at breakfast through 
grilled cheese lunch sandwich 
right onto a late night snack of 
assorted cheese and fresh fruit. Such a noble, all round delectable 
food certainly deserves the special attention it gets in October, 
which has been designated “Cheese Month.” 
To spotlight this annual fall festival, our first vote for a supper 
dish supreme goes to Cheddar Cheese Pie. T h e tang of sharp 
C heddar permeates a mellow, smooth custard-like filling th at’s 
spiked with diced ham to create an unbeatable flavor blend. Serve 
C heddar Cheese Pie fresh and hot from the oven, with a crisp 
green salad, and sit back, prepared for requests for seconds, to 
say nothing to rave notices. 
Cheddar Cheese Pie 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
I 8-oz. wedge sharp natural 
I Mi cui>s milk 
C heddar Cheese, shredded 
\\ teaspoon salt 
(2 cups) 
Dash of pepper 
% cup diced, cooked ham 
I 9-mch unbaked pie shell 
Combine first six ingredients; mix well. Pour into pie shell; bake 
at 350 ’, 40 to 45 minutes. 
6 servings 


to Siberia. This Is despite the variations in texture and flavor 
fact that they generally Inhabit as well as color. 
Popular 
the same area of the Northern identifications are: 
King (or 
Pacific during maturity. Each Chinook), 
Sockeye (or Red), 
returns to its “ native land” Silver, Pink or Chum. 
to spawn. 
Reddest of these “ varieties” 
Furthermore, 
the variation are the Sockeye or Red Sal- 
In colors of the salmon “ meat** mon. 
The King or Chinook 
is a result of different fish. sometimes is a deeper red, but 
Salmon usually are sold 
by varies widely and may even be 
names which Indicate differ- white. Slivers are a medium 
ences In the type of meat-- red. 
other. 
Years ago when this 
custom first began there were 
only 
twelve. 
This year 
more than one hundred torch- 
bearing ski Instructors and 
ski patrolmen 
will file down 
the slope. 
Afterwards, everyone sings 
carols in the Christ mas-card 
setting of the village square, 
before the 
sound of Jingling 
sleigh bells precedes the a r­ 
rival of Santa 
through 
the 
archway In the clock tower. 
MERRY OLDE ENGLAND 
One of the most famous of 
Christmas celebrations is the 
Bracebrldge Dinner, held twice 
each Christmas night at Brace­ 
brldge Hall In the Ahwahnee 
Hotel, Yosemite National Park, 
California. It is a re-creation 
of a typical Yorkshire Christ­ 
mas dinner of an earlier day In 
the English manor of Squlre- 
Bracebridge, 
featuring 
the 
presentations 
of 
the 
main 
dishes, such as the Sirloin of 
Beef, Wassail Bowl and Plum 
Pudding, 
by costumed lack­ 
eys to the accompaniment of 
music and medieval pomp. Tom 
Fool entertains and minstrels 
strum as guests of the hotel, 
Yosemite 
Lodge and Camp 


WHAT IS A SALMON? 
Perhaps, “ a rose, is a rose, 
is a rose. . . .'* 
But a salmon 
is really many fish. 
The poplar game fish of the 
North Atlantic Is quite 
dif­ 
ferent from the salmon of the 
Pacific. 
This 
Atlantic sal­ 
mon, In fact, Is becoming com­ 
paratively rare. 
It is 
the 
Pacific varieties that we find 
so conveniently canned 
and 
readily available In food stores 
these days, says die U.S. De­ 
partment of Agriculture's Con­ 
sumer and Marketing Service. 
Even this does not account 
for all the differences in sal­ 
mon. 
It is said that salmon 
from 
Alaska 
tan 
be dis­ 
tinguished from those native 
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The Cream Of The Crop 


Two favorites with men, with everyone in fact, are banana 
cream pie and chocolate cream pie. Both are made from a basic 
cream pie recipe using the traditional corn starch method 


Banana Cream Pie 
% cup sugar 
4 tablespoons corn starch 
l/2 teaspoon salt 
Zy2 cups milk 
3 egg yolks, slightly beaten 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 H-ineh baked pie shell 
2 bananas 
3 egg whites 
b tablespoons sugar 


Mix sugar, com starch and salt in double boiler top. Gradually 
blend in milk. Cook over boiling water, stirring constantly, until 
mixture thickens. Cover and continue cooking 10 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. (If using a glass double boiler, cook 15 minutes.) 
Do not remove from boiling water. Stir a small amount of hot 
mixture into egg yolks, then stir all into remaining hot mixture 
over boiling water; blend thoroughly. Cook 2 minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat; add vanilla. Cool to room 
temperature, without stirring. Turn Vi filling into baked pie shell. 
Slice bananas over top. Cover with remaining filling. Beat egg 
whites until foamy. Add sugar, 1 tablespoon at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Continue beating until stiff peaks form 
when beater is raised. Spread meringue over filling; be sure to 
seal edge of crust. Bake until delicately browned 15 to 20 minutes 
in 350 F. (moderate) oven or about 5 minutes in 425° F. (hot) 
oven. Cool at room temperature. Serve as soon as cool. 
Chocolate Angel Pie: Add 2 squares unsweetened chocolate to 
milk mixture before cooking. Make meringue as directed. Stir 
chocolate mixture into meringue. Cool slightly. Pour into baked 
shell. Chill before serving. Garnish with chocolate curls 


What The Label Means 
On The Sausage 
You Buy Salamis 


BY NANCY DUCKWORTH 
(Salamis and cervelats are 
the two general types of dry 
sausage. 
This 
story 
will 
deal with salamis. 
Part 3B, 
which will appear in the January’ 
issue, will cover cervelats.) 
Drying meat in the form of 
sausage is one of the 
oldest 
and 
tastiest 
ways man has 
used to preserve his food. 
As far back as the pre-Chris­ 
tian era, writers 
were pro­ 
moting 
dry 
sausage-- in­ 
dicating that cooks for cen­ 
turies have realized the menu 
possibilities 
of this 
meat 
product. 
Modern cooks too, 
can take 
advantage of these 
fine pro­ 
ducts, if they know what the 
label means on the 
sausage 
they buy. 
All dry 
sausage is ready- 
to-serve, 
but 
differs from 
other ready-to-serve sausage 
in that the meat is not cooked. 
Instead, it undergoes a long 
process of air drying. 
This 
drying process, 
together with 
relatively high 
salt 
concen­ 
tration in dry sausage, enables 
it to be kept indefinitely under 
refrigeration. 
Dry sausage 
adds 
pep and 
sparkle to a variety of dishes, 
and is high in nutritive value, 
too. 
It contains 
the 
same 
amount 
of 
vital 
proteins, 
vitamins and minerals as the 
fresh meat from which 
it is 
made. 
Because of 
its 
rich flavor 
and firm texture, dry sausage 
should be served thinly sliced. 


Use 
it to top pizza or as an 
addition to spaghetti 
or other 
dishes and 
casseroles. 
And 
it’s a natural for 
sandwiches 
and anti-pasto, too. 
Small cubes of dry sausage 
add zest to 
scrambled 
or 
creamed eggs, 
macaroni and 
cheese, 
scalloped potatoes, 
potato 
salad and 
many 
creamed vegetables. 
Or, use slivers of it in tossed 
green salads. The possibilities 
for hors d* oeuvres and tidbits 
are almost endless. 
Many shoppers, however, are 
bewildered by 
such foreign 
names as Arles, 
Milano, So- 
pressata, 
Landjaeger, 
etc., 
which prevents them from dis­ 
covering the wonderful 
world 
of flavor contained in 
these 
dry sausage 
products. 
Join 
those in the know—start 
by 
reading 
the sausage labels. 
First, look for the mark 
of 
Federal meal inspection. 
It 
is your assurance from 
the 
U.S. 
Department 
of Agri­ 
culture’s 
Consumer 
and 
Marketing 
Service 
that the 
sausage you buy is 
safe 
to 
eat, was processed 
under 
sanitary 
conditions, 
and is 
safe to eat, 
was processed 
uner sanitary conditions, and is 
truthfully labeled. 
This 
Federal 
inspection 
mark must be on all 
meat 
products 
across 
State lines. 
Many dry sausage 
products 
are 
imported, and 
thus do 
not carry a Federal 
inspec­ 
tion mark. 
Foreign packing 
plants which produce sausage 


for export must be approved by 
C St MS for sanitary facilities 
and procedures. 
Even tne sausage 
formulas, 
labels and preparation techni­ 
ques 
are 
subject to 
review 
and approval by C& MS officials. 
Imported sausage also must 
pass certain 
physical 
and 
laboratory tests at the time oi 
importation. 
These are 
just 
some of the steps taken by C&MS 
to protect the American con­ 
sumer from unsafe and misrep­ 
resented food products. 
Dry sausage products may be 
classified into two 
general 
types—dry (hard) 
and semi­ 
dry (soft). The two most popu­ 
lar varieties are salamis and 
cervelats, 
both of which may 
be of either the dry or semi­ 
dry class. 
Salamis 
are probably 
the 
most widely used variety 
oi 
dry sausage 
in 
America. 
Most of them 
originated in 
Europe, with the largest num­ 
ber coming from Italy. 
The warm climate of 
Italy 
stimulated the development 
of 
salami. 
Preserved with 
an 
abundance of salt and spices, 
the sausage was thoroughly air 
dried and aged, generally with­ 
out smoking. 
Treated in thb 
way, salami could be kept foi 
long periods in a cool place 
Many 
companies 
gaine( 
fame for their own style 
oi 
salami, using different 
com­ 
binations of meat^ spices and 
casings. 
But, 
in 
general, 
Italian 
salamis are made 
of 
coarsely chopped, 
cured lean 
pork and some finely chopped, 
cured lean beef. 
They 
are 
frequently moistened with red 
wine 
or grape juice, 
anc 
falvored with garlic and spices. 
Italians from the 
southern 
part of Italy liked their salami 
heavily 
seasoned, 
especially 
with red pepper, 
while those 
from the 
northern 
part 
preferred a milder sausage. 
Controlled curing, drying and 
aging processes have been de­ 
veloped in this 
country for 
manufacturing today’s salamis. 
The fresh meat is chopped and 
mixed 
with 
the curing in­ 
gredients and spices, 
stuffed 
into 
casings, and air 
dried 
at least 100 days. 
During 
this period, about 60 percent 
of the natural moisture 
is 
extracted, producing a highly 
concentrated meat 
product 
that keeps well. 
The sausage 
Iso 
ages or 
slightly ferments 
during this 
drying period, 
giving 
it 
a 
distinctively “tangy” 
flavor. 
In fact, 
technically peaking, 
dry sausage is a “ fermented” 
sausage. 
Many of the 
salamis 
and 
other dry sausage 
products 
have characteristic wrappings 
of parchment paper, 
tinfoil, 
or tissue. Some are even tied 
with distinctive patterns 
of 
wine. 
BC salami simply 
refers to 
a salami stuffed into 
beef 
casings. 
Calabrese salami orginiated 
in southern Italy and is usually 
made entirely of pork seasoned 
with hot peppers. Easter nola 
is coarsely chopped and mildly 
seasoned pork containing blacl 
peppers and garlic. 
A distinctive 
feature 
o 
Genoa salami is the cord loopec 
around the length of the sausage 
and from end to end. 
It 
is 
usually 
made of pork, 
al­ 
though it may contain 
some 
beef. 
The coarsely 
ground 
meat is lightly 
seasoned with 
garlic. 
It may be moistened 
with wine or grape juice, or 
aged in wine 
for about 
120 
days. 
It is not smoked, and 
often comes wrapped in parch­ 
ment 
paper or celophane, 
printed with the Italian colors 
—red, white and green. 


Sopressata, another 
Italian 
salami, is lightly 
flavored 
vith garlic and generally hotly 
seasoned with paprika and black 
or red peppers. It is smoked 
to varying degrees 
depending 
on 
regional 
tastes. 
The 
finished weight is from 1/2 to 
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3/4 pound per link. 
Milano salami is similar to 
other Italian 
salamis 
except 
that the meat is 
finely cut. 
It is spiced with garlic and 
has a distinctive cording. 
Alesandri and Alpino are both 
Italian-type 
salamis 
of 
American 
origin. Apennino 
salami is 
made of coarsely 
chopped pork and beef sea­ 
soned 
with 
garlic but no( 
smoked. 
Arles is a salami 
of Frencl 
origin. 
It is similar 
to 
Milano althoug it’s made 
of 
coarsely 
chopped meat and 
corded “ criss-corss” style. 
German 
and 
Hungarian 
salamis 
are 
less 
highly 
flavored but usually 
more 
heavily 
smoked 
than Italian 
salamis. 
German salami is 
made of beef and pork seasoned 
with garlic. It may be tied with 
loops of twine drawn 
tightly 
into the casing about 
every 
two inches to give a scalloped 
appearance. 
Cooked 
salami 
is another 
classification of salamis that 
is often confused with the dry 
varieties. 
Cooked salamis 
are made and seasoned about 
the same way as dry salami. 
The fresh meat is permitted to 
cure for 48 hours, but then it 
is cooked and air dried only a 
short time or not at all. 
They are much softer in tex* 
ture 
than dry 
salamis anc 
usually come in- larger slices. 
Cooked salamis are preferred 
by many for 
sandwiches be­ 
cause they are less “ chewy.” 
Beer, cotto, and Kosher salami 
are cooked salamis. 
Beer salami is made of pork, 
beef and spices and sometimes 
undergoes a short period of air 
drying. 
Cotto is a midly 
flavored 
Italian salami containing whole 
peppercorns. 
Kosher salami is an all-beef 
product made under complete 
Rabbinical 
supervision. Cur­ 
ing, seasoning, and smoking are 
otherwise similar to 
other 
salamis. 
No matter how you choose tc 
serve these 
tasty 
salamis, 
they fit right into the 
busy 
homemaker’s 
schedule. 
But 
to make sure your family 
is 
getting the 
safest sausage— 
look for the mark of Federal 
inspection. 
Remember, 
not 
all sausage 
is 
federally 
Inspected—only 
that which is processed 
for 
distribution across State lines. 
So, look for the 
symbol 
of 
protection 
provided by the 
USDA’s Consumer and Market­ 
ing Service. 


GREAT RIVERS- 
SMALL POOLS 
They called him Tiny — be­ 
cause he was six feet four inch­ 
es tall. He came regulary to the 
Salvation Army services in the 
small town where he lived. 
Unloved and unwanted as a 
child, he had left home to be­ 
come the town drunk, rousta­ 
bout and butt of the jokes of 
old and young. 
One Sunday morning he found 
himself at the Army and, much 
to the astonishment and de­ 


light of himself as well s the 
assembled congreation, 1 
el 
at the altar. 
As he knelt there, unable to 
speak or even to think ver) 
much, for Tiny was what wc 
would call retarded in thest 
days, there came about that 
mystical and lovely meeting of 
a soul with its God and Saviour. 
He rose to his feet and walked 
away leaving behind the misery 
of the years. 
All his life had been spent in 
and 
around 
saloons. 
What 
friends he knew were to be 
found there, so what could be 
more natural than that he should 
hurry off on that first day of 
his new life to stand a round of 
drinks in honor of the occasion, 
even if it meant little food for 
him the rest of the weekl 
After (not before) his friends 
had downed their drinks, they 
informed the new Christian that 
his conduct was scarcely be­ 
coming that of a new recruit 
of The Salvation Army, whose 
stand against strong drink was 
well known 1 
In fear and anguish he re­ 
turned to the Army- fear lest 
this new delight and joy should 
have left him forever, and an­ 
guish lest 
his 
new friends 
should quickly disown him and 
cast him out. 
They almost 
did. 
For the captain was young. 
She had a long way to go be­ 
fore she 
realized 
that 
God 
tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. 
She had still to learn 
that from the springs of His 
love and grace issue “ rivers 
some great, others small ones, 
and sometimes pools for lit­ 
tle children since that sulficeth 
them and the beholding of a 
great water would but more 
affright them” (St. Therese of 
Avila). 
So she spoke sternly to poor 
Tiny, words she was later to 
repent of, but God overruled 
and Tiny found again his lost 
joy, dying, years later, still a 
little child, grateful for the 
small rivers which more than 
delights 
and 
satisfied 
his 
thirsty spirit. 
By the standards of many, 
Tiny*s life, even after his con­ 
version, was ter from perfect, 
nevertheless he “ followed on 
to know the Lord” finding grace 
and love, comfort and strength 
for his simple needs. 
Perfection is tne ultimate goal 
of the Christian, yet to make it 
our earthly goal might lead toa 
state of hoplessness, for we are 
only too well aware of our hu­ 
man limitations. 
The 
word 
“ perfection” 
comes from the Latin word 
meaning 
finished, 
complete. 
That which is brought to a state 
of consumation, fully finished 
in every part, without blemish 
or defect. 


Obviously, then, this state is 
not attained at a single leap, nor 
can it be presented as a gift 
from above to the shriven soul. 
It comes to the soul in response 
to the progressive, patient ap­ 
plication of His gospel to eve­ 
ry area of our living follow- 
ing a total surrender of the 
total life to Christ. 
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A little sausage, a little leftover ham, some garbanzos (chick 
peas) and tomato, and rice to hold them all together. It’s a dish 
known in Valencia, where it originated, by the curious name of 
Rosetxat, but by any name it would be good. Best of all, it’s great 
for a tight budget. 
In Valencia, a local sausage called butifarra would be used, but 
the Italian sweet sausage available in most American markets will 
do as well. Start out by cooking garlic and tomato in Spanish olive 
oil until the garlic is golden and tender, then add onion, parsley, 
ham, sausage and paprika. By this time you will have a fragrant 
mixture guaranteed to whet appetites. Add rice and chicken broth, 
and finally canned garbanzos, and your Rosetxat will bring blushes 
of joy to a hungry family. 


Spanish Rice with Sausage and Chick Peas 
Vi cup Spanish olive oil 
Vi pound Italian sweet sausage 
1 garlic close 
I Vi cups rice 
2 tomatoes, chopped 
I teaspoon salt 
1 medium onion, chopped 
3 cups chicken broth 
Vi cup chopped ham 
1 lb. can chick peas, drained 
1 teaspoon paprika 
Vi cup minced parsley 


Saute garlic and tomato in olive oil until garlic is soft; mash with fork. 
Add onion, ham. paprika, cook until onion is soft. Add sausage cut in 1-inch 
pieces, brown lightly. Add rice, salt and broth, bring to a boil, cook uncovered 
5 minutes. Add chick peas transfer to casserole. Complete cooking in 350 * 
oven until all liquid is absorbed, about 20 minutes. Serves 6. 
For a simple, colorful booklet of delectable Spanish recipes send 
25<f, to cover postage and handling, to B udget Recipes, P.O. Box 
157, Syosset, L.I., N .Y . 


Travel Editor Warns 
Drivers To Prepare Their 
Cars For Winter Trips 


safe low pressures. Cold also 
makes 
tires more brittle. 
Low pressure tires may flex, 
Increasing 
the hazard 
of 
cracks 
or blowouts. Always 
check 
with your tire deal­ 
er on recommended tire pres­ 
sures for your car. 
Q. Anything else? 
A. 
Yes - we always carry 
a good bumper jack, 
short 
shovel, flares, a tow chain and 
an extra can of oil. You may 
need additional oil if you have 
to buck through heavy snows, 
because 
this puts an unusual 
load on the engine. In winter 
one never knows what condi­ 
tions 
may be 
encountered, 
especially in hilly ski country or 
in the mountains. 
Q. What other equipment is 
particularly significant from a 
winter driving standpoint? 
A. Brakes, lights, defrost- 
ers, 
turn signals, and the ex­ 
haust system should all 
be 
thoroughly checked before driv­ 
ing 
anywhere in winter. See 
that shock absorbers 
are in 
good 
condition too — sudden 
ruts 
can throw a car out of 
control if you are driving fast 
and your 
shocks are in poor 
condition. The 
best part of a 
winter trip is coming home, 
in one piece and without a dent 
in your car. 


He knows us so well. 
He 
knows our limitations and He 
knows of what we are capable. 
And so with St. Paul we say, 
“ Not that I have already won 
the race or attained perfec­ 
tion. . . but I push on to se­ 
cure the prize of God’s heav­ 
enward call in Christ and above 
all . . . putting on love .. . which 
binds everything together in 
perfect harmony.” 
Brigadier Christine 
_________ E. McMillan._______ 
Q U I C K 
Q U I Z 


Q—Where is the l a r g e s t 
astronomical observatory in 
the world? 
A— Mt. Palomar, Calif. 


Q —Who delivered the long­ 
est speech in the history of 
the U.S. Senate? 
A—Senator 
Strom 
Thur­ 
mond (D.-S.C.) who held Sen­ 
ate floor 24 hours 18 minutes, 
Aug. 28-29, 
1957, eclipsing 
record filibuster of 22 hours 
26 minutes set by Senator 
Wayne Morse in 1953. 


B A R B S 


By WALTER C. PARKES 


Behind many a successful 
man is a woman who wouldn’t 
have married him if he hadn’t 
been highly successful. 
* 
* 
* 
Nothing n o u r i s h e s a 
friendship 
l i k e 
an 
oc­ 
casional feeding of compli­ 
ments. 
4 
* 
4 
Medical experts insist there 
is no cure for the common 


cold, thereby contradicting all 
your friends. 


* 
4 
* 
Swingers are wild about 
a new dance called the 
Jelly 
Belly. 
Hey, 
didn’t 
jolly old St. Nick do that? 


ASPEN, Cole 
- With 
the 
rapid growth of skiing, it lc 
already evident that thousands 
of new converts will be out on 
the slopes for the first time 
this winter. An interested ob­ 
server is Lucia Lewis, noted 
travel 
writer and formerly 
Travel Editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. 
Recently 
Mrs. Lewis gave 
her 
opinions on winter driv­ 
ing in an 
interview with the 
Secretary of the Safe Winter 
Driving 
League. Her com­ 
ments follow: 
Q. Do most people drive to 
ski resorts? 
A. Yes. Most visitors arrive 
and 
leave 
by 
car, be­ 
cause 
skiers 
pack so much 
equipment and because most 
winter sports areas 
are not 
conveniently close to railroad 
stations or airports. 
Q. Are the cars especially 
prepared for driving on snow 
and Ice and during longer hours 
of dark or gloomy weather? 
A . Unfortunately, too many 
are 
not, as I have observed 
and as is 
Indicated by acci­ 
dent statistics. 
Q. What do you consider most 
important in winter 
driving? 
A . Dependable traction 
and 
reliable visibility. 
Q. How do you assure these 
two requirements? 
A . On our own car, in the fall 
we change to snow tires with 
good treads; we carry rein­ 
forced tire chains in the trunk 
for use when the going gets 
slippery. We make 
sure that 
our spare tire is in good shape. 
Whenever we have our tires 
checked, summer or winter, we 
check all five tires. This 
is 
particularly important 
in win­ 
ter 
when you may need that 
spare 
on a country road ter 
from a service 
station. Many 
stations close early after the 
summer tourist season. 
To assure 
better visibility 
we replace our dried • out wiper 
blades 
in the fall with fresh 
refills so as to have live rubber 
and 
avoid streaking the wind­ 
shield. 
Contrary to general opinion, 
the racing and rally fans are 
lbout the 
safest 
drivers on 
the highway — their associa­ 
tion rules are often 
more 
strict than many state 
laws. 
Our daughter is a licensed com­ 
petition driver and we 
have 
adopted some of the additional 
precautions 
her clubs sug­ 
gest. 
On wet or icy pavements, for 
instance, a somewhat 
higher 
tire pressure helps tires to cut 
through moisture or snow to 
solid pavement - most driv­ 
ers, 
preferring 
a 
soft, 
cushioned 
ride, cling 
to un- 


n the spirit of this 
holy Christmas Day, we 
send greetings to all. 
KIRBY’S 
Sandwich Shop 
Sikeston 


good will to all men, 
at holy Christniastide 


A n d th e angels 
sang, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will 
toward men.” Our hopes 
for peace everlasting soar 
Heavenward with special 
faith and fervor in this 
Holy C hristm as season. 
We join our 
hopes to yours, 
and send sincerest 
wishes for blessings 
most abundant and 
happiness truly complete. 


To all our patrons, 


sincere greetings and 


grateful thanks.. 


L - 


IL 


BOLDEN TOUCH OF HOSPITALITY 


BY 
JA N E 
ASHLEY 


The Cream Of The Crop 
Two favorites with men, with everyone in fact, are banana 
cream pie and chocolate cream pie. Both are made from a basic 
cream pie recipe using the traditional corn starch method 


B a n a n a C ream Pie 


* 3 c u p su g a r 
4 ta b le sp o o n s co rn starch 
'/j te a sp o o n salt 
2 ',2 c u p s m ilk 
3 egg y o lk s, sligh tly beaten 


I te a sp o o n v an illa 
1 51-inch b ak ed p ie sh ell 
2 b a n a n a s 
3 egg w h ites 
ti ta b le sp o o n s su g a r 


M ix sugar, com starch and salt in double boiler top. Gradually 
blend in milk. Cook over boiling water, stirring constantly, until 
mixture thickens. Cover and continue cooking IO minutes, stirring 
occasionally (If using a glass double boiler, cook 15 minutes.) 
Do not remove from boiling water. Stir a small amount of hot 
mixture into egg yolks, then stir all into remaining hot mixture 
over boiling water; blend thoroughly Cook 2 minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat; add vanilla. Cool to room 
temperature, without stirring. Turn % filling into baked pie shell. 
Slice bananas over top. Cover with remaining filling. Beat egg 
whites until foamy. Add sugar, I tablespoon at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Continue beating until stiff peaks form 
when beater is raised. Spread meringue over filling; be sure to 
seal edge of crust. Bake until delicately browned 15 to 20 minutes 
in 350 F (moderate) oven or about 5 minutes in 425° F. (hot) 
oven. Cool at room temperature. Serve as soon as cool. 
C h o co late Angel Pie: Add 2 squares unsweetened chocolate to 
milk mixture before cooking. Make meringue as directed. Stir 
chocolate mixture into meringue. Cool slightly. Pour into baked 
shell. Chill before serving Garnish with chocolate curls 


What The Label Means 
On The Sausage 
You Buy Salamis 


BY NANCY DUCKWORTH 
(Salamis and cervelats 
are 
the two general types of dry 
sausage. 
This 
story 
will 
deal with salamis. 
Part 3B, 
which will appear in the January 
issue, will cover 
cervelats.) 
Drying meat in the form of 
sausage is one of the 
oldest 
and 
tastiest 
ways man has 
used to preserve his food. 
As far back as the pre-Chris­ 
tian era, writers 
were pro­ 
moting 
dry 
sausage-- 
in­ 
dicating that cooks 
for cen­ 
turies have realized the menu 
possibilities 
of this 
meat 
product. 
Modern cooks too, 
can take 
advantage of these 
fine pro­ 
ducts, if the) know what 
the 
label means on the 
sausage 
they buy. 
All dry 
sausage is ready- 
to-serve, 
but differs from 
other ready-to-serve sausage 
in that the meat is not cooked. 
Instead, it undergoes a long 
process of air drying. 
This 
drying process, 
together with 
relatively high 
salt concen­ 
tration in dry sausage, enables 
it to be kept indefinitely under 
refrigeration. 
Dry sausage 
adds 
pep and 
sparkle to a variety of dishes, 
and is high in 
nutritive value, 
too. 
It contains 
the 
same 
amount 
of 
vital 
proteins, 
vitamins and minerals as the 
fresh meat from which 
it is 
made. 
Because of 
its 
rich flavor 
and firm texture, dry sausage 
should be served thinly sliced. 


Use 
it to top pizza or as an 
addition to spaghetti 
or other 
dishes and 
casseroles. 
And 
it’s a natural for 
sandwiches 
and anti-pasto, too. 
Small cubes of dry 
sausage 
add zest to 
scrambled 
or 
creamed eggs, 
macaroni and 
cheese, 
scalloped potatoes, 
potato 
salad and 
many 
creamed vegetables. 
Or, use slivers of it in tossed 
green salads. The possibilities 
for hors d' oeuvres and tidbits 
are almost endless. 
Many shoppers, however, are 
bewildered by 
such foreign 
names as Arles, 
Milano, So- 
pressata, 
Landjaeger, etc., 
which prevents them from dis­ 
covering the wonderful 
world 
of flavor contained in 
these 
dry sausage 
products. 
Join 
those in the know—start 
by 
reading 
the sausage labels. 
First, look for the mark 
of 
Federal meat inspection. 
It 
is your assurance from 
the 
U.S. 
Department 
of Agri­ 
culture's 
Consumer 
and 
Marketing 
Service 
that the 
sausage you buy is 
safe 
to 
eat, was processed 
under 
sanitary 
conditions, 
and is 
safe to eat, 
was processed 
uner sanitary conditions, and is 
truthfully labeled. 
This 
Federal 
inspection 
mark must be on all 
meat 
products 
across 
State lines. 
Many dry sausage 
products 
are 
imported, and 
thus do 
not carry a Federal 
inspec­ 
tion mark. 
Foreign packing 
plants which produce sausage 


for export must be approved by 
C & MS for sanitary facilities 
and procedures. 
Even tne sausage 
formulas, 
labels and preparation techni­ 
ques 
are 
subject to 
review 
and approval by C&MS officials. 
Imported 
sausage also must 
pass certain 
physical 
and 
laboratory tests at the time oi 
importation. 
These are 
just 
some of the steps taken by C& MS 
to protect the American con­ 
sumer from unsafe and misrep­ 
resented food products. 
Dry sausage products may be 
classified into two 
general 
types—dry (hard) 
and semi­ 
dry (soft). The two most popu­ 
lar varieties are salamis and 
cervelats, 
both of which may 
be of either the dry or semi­ 
dry class. 
Salamis 
are probably 
the 
most widely used variety 
of 
dry sausage 
in 
America. 
Most of them 
originated in 
Europe, with the largest num­ 
ber coming from Italy. 
The warm climate of 
Italy 
stimulated the development 
of 
salami. 
Preserved with 
an 
abundance of salt and spices, 
the sausage was thoroughly air 
dried and aged, generally with­ 
out smoking. 
Treated in thif 
way, salami could be kept foi 
long periods in a cool place 
Many 
companies 
gainer 
fame for their own style 
oi 
salami, using different 
com­ 
binations of meat, spices and 
casings. 
But, 
in 
general, 
Italian 
salamis are made of 
coarsely chopped, 
cured lean 
pork and some finely chopped, 
cured lean beef. 
They 
are 
frequently moistened with red 
wine 
or grape juice, 
ant 
falvored with garlic and spices. 
Italians from the 
southerr 
part of Italy liked their salami 
heavily 
seasoned, 
especially 
with red pepper, 
while those 
from the 
northern 
part 
preferred a milder sausage. 
Controlled curing, drying and 
aging processes have been de­ 
veloped in this 
country for 
manufacturing today's salamis. 
The fresh meat is chopped and 
mixed 
with 
the curing in­ 
gredients and spices, 
stuffed 
into 
casings, and air 
dried 
at least IOO days. 
During 
this period, about 60 percent 
of the natural moisture 
is 
extracted, producing a highly 
concentrated meat 
product 
that keeps well. 
The sausage 
Iso ages or 
slightly ferments 
during this 
drying period, 
giving 
it a 
distinctively "tangy" 
flavor. 
In fact, 
technically peaking, 
dry sausage is a "fermented" 
sausage. 
Many of the 
salamis 
and 
other dry sausage 
products 
have characteristic wrappings 
of parchment paper, 
tinfoil, 
or tissue. Some are even tied 
with distinctive patterns 
of 
wine. 
BC salami simply 
refers to 
a salami stuffed into 
beef 
casings. 
Calabrese salami orginiated 
in southern Italy and is usually 
made entirely of pork seasoned 
with hot peppers. Easter nola 
is coarsely chopped and mildly 
seasoned pork containing black 
peppers and garlic. 
A distinctive 
feature 
o 
Genoa salami is the cord loopec 
around the length of the sausage 
and from end to end. 
It 
Is 
usually 
made of pork, 
al­ 
though it may contain 
some 
beef. 
The coarsely ground 
meat is lightly seasoned with 
garlic. 
It may be moistened 
with wine or grape juice, or 
aged in wine for about 
120 
days. 
It Is not smoked, and 
often comes wrapped in parch­ 
ment 
paper or colophane, 
printed with the Italian colors 
—red, white and green. 


Sopressata, another 
Italian 
salami, is lightly 
flavored 
with garlic and generally hotly 
reasoned with paprika and black 
or red peppers. It is smoked 
to varying degrees 
depending 
on 
regional 
tastes. 
The 
finished weight is from 1/2 to 


May this holy season of Christmas 


with ifs message of love and peace, 


ich your lives with many blessings. 


Thanking you for your patronage 


this past year and wishing you & yours a 


M erry Christmas & a Happy New Year. 


Wilson Insurance Agency 


JIM WILSON, OWNER 
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3/4 pound per link. 
Milano salami is similar 
to 
other Italian 
salamis except 
that the meat is 
finely cut. 
It Is spiced 
with garlic and 
has a distinctive cording. 
Alesandri and Alpino are both 
Italian-type 
salamis 
oi 
American 
origin. 
Apennino 
salami is 
made of coarsely 
chopped pork and beef sea­ 
soned 
with 
garlic but no! 
smoked. 
Arles is a salami 
of Frencl 
origin. 
It is similar 
to 
Milano althoug it's 
made 
of 
coarsely 
chopped meat and 
corded "criss-co rss" style. 
German 
and 
Hungarian 
salamis 
are 
less 
highly 
flavored but usually 
more 
heavily 
smoked than Italian 
salamis. 
German 
salami is 
made of beef and pork seasoned 
with garlic. It may be tied with 
loops of twine drawn 
tightly 
into the casing about 
every 
two inches to give a scalloped 
appearance. 
Cooked 
salami 
is another 
classification of salamis that 
is often confused with the dry 
varieties. 
Cooked salamis 
are made and seasoned about 
the same way as dry salami. 
The fresh meat is permitted to 
cure for 48 hours, but then it 
is cooked and air dried only a 
short time or not at all. 
They are much softer in tex* 
ture 
than dry 
salamis anc 
usually come in* larger slices. 
Cooked salamis are preferred 
by many for sandwiches be­ 
cause they are less "chewy.” 
Beer, cotto, and Kosher salami 
are cooked salamis. 
Beer salami is made of pork, 
beef and spices and sometimes 
undergoes a short period of air 
drying. 
Cotto is a midly 
flavored 
Italian salami containing whole 
peppercorns. 
Kosher salami is an all-beef 
product made under complete 
Rabbinical 
supervision. Cur­ 
ing, seasoning, and smoking are 
otherwise similar to 
other 
salamis. 
No matter how you choose tc 
serve these 
tasty 
salamis, 
they fit right into the 
busy 
homemaker's 
schedule. 
But 
to make sure your family 
is 
getting the 
safest sausage— 
look for the mark of Federal 
inspection. 
Remember, 
not 
all sausage 
is federally 
inspected—only 
that which is processed 
for 
distribution across State lines. 
So, look for the 
symbol 
of 
protection 
provided by the 
USDA's Consumer and Market­ 
ing Service. 


GREAT RIVERS- 
SMALL POOLS 
They called him Tiny — be­ 
cause he was six feet four inch­ 
es tall. He came regulary to the 
Salvation Army services in the 
small town where he lived. 
Unloved and unwanted as a 
child, he had left home to be­ 
come the town drunk, rousta­ 
bout and butt of the jokes of 
old and young. 
One Sunday morning he found 
himself at the Army and, much 
to the astonishment and de­ 


light of himself as well s the 
assembled congreation, I 
el 
at the altar. 
As he knelt there, unable to 
speak or even to think verj 
much, for Tiny was what w( 
would call retarded in these 
days, there came about that 
mystical and lovely meeting of 
a soul with its God and Saviour. 
He rose to his feet and walked 
away leaving behind the misery 
of the years. 
All his life had been spent in 
and 
around 
saloons. 
What 
friends he knew were to be 
found there, so what could be 
more natural than that he should 
hurry off on that first day of 
his new life to stand a round of 
drinks in honor of the occasion, 
even if it meant little food for 
him the rest of the week! 
After (not before) his friends 
had downed their drinks, they 
informed the new Christian that 
his conduct was scarcely be­ 
coming that of a new recruit 
of The Salvation Army, whose 
stand against strong drink was 
well known I 
In fear and anguish he re­ 
turned to the Army- fear lest 
this new delight and joy should 
have left him forever, and an­ 
guish lest 
his new friends 
should quickly disown him and 
cast him out. 
They almost 
did. 
For the captain was young. 
She had a long way to go be­ 
fore she 
realized 
that 
God 
tempers the wind to the shorn 
iamb. 
She had still to learn 
that from the springs of His 
love and grace issue "river? 
some great, others small ones, 
and sometimes pools for lit­ 
tle children since that sufficeth 
them and the beholding of a 
great water would but more 
affright them" (St. Therese of 
Avila). 
So she spoke sternly to poor 
Tiny, words she was later to 
repent of, but God overruled 
and Tiny found again his lost 
joy, dying, years later, still a 
little child, grateful for the 
small rivers which more than 
delights 
and 
satisfied 
his 
thirsty spirit. 
By the standards of many, 
Tiny's life, even after his con­ 
version, was far from perfect, 
nevertheless he "followed on 
to know the Lord" finding grace 
and love, comfort and strength 
for his simple needs. 
Perfection is tire ultimate goal 
of the Christian, yet to make it 
our earthly goal might lead toa 
state of hoplessness, for we are 
only too well aware of our hu­ 
man limitations. 
The 
word 
"perfection" 
comes from the Latin word 
meaning 
finished, 
complete. 
That which is brought to a state 
of consumation, fully finished 
in every part, without blemish 
or defect. 


Obviously, then, this state is 
not attained at a single leap, nor 
can it be presented as a gift 
from above to the shriven soul. 
It comes to the soul in response 
to the progressive, patient ap. 
plication of His gospel to eve­ 
ry area of our living follow­ 
ing a total surrender of the 
total life to Christ. 


Budget-Happy Dish From Spain 
The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Saturday, Dec. 24, 1966, Sec. B 
Travel Editor Warns 
Drivers To Prepare Their 
Cars For Winter Trips 


A little sausage, a little leftover ham, some garbanzos (chick 
peas) and tomato, and rice to hold them all together. It’s a dish 
known in Valencia, where it originated, by the curious name of 
Rosetxat, but by any name it would be good. Best of all, it’s great 
for a tight budget. 
In Valencia, a local sausage called butifarra would be used, but 
the Italian sweet sausage available in most American markets will 
do as well. Start out by cooking garlic and tomato in Spanish olive 
oil until the garlic is golden and tender, then add onion, parsley, 
ham, sausage and paprika. By this time you will have a fragrant 
mixture guaranteed to whet appetites. Add *ice and chicken broth, 
and finally canned garbanzos, and your Rosetxat will bring blushes 
of joy to a hungry family. 


S p an ish R ice w ith S a u sa g e an d C h ick P e a s 
Va cup Spanish olive oil 
Hi pound Italian sweet sausage 
1 garlic clove 
1H cups rice 
2 tom atoes, chopped 
I teaspoon salt 
I medium onion, chopped 
- 
3 cups chicken broth 
Va cup chopped ham 
I lh. can chick peas, drained 
I teaspoon paprika 
Va cup minced parsley 


Saute garlic and tom ato in olive oil until garlic is soft; m ash with fork. 
A dd onion, ham, paprika, cook until onion is soft. Add sausage cut In I-Inch 
pieces, brown lightly. Add rice, salt and broth, bring to a boll, cook uncovered 
5 minutes. Add chick peas transfer to casserole. Com plete cooking in 3 5 0 ’ 
oven until all liquid Is absorbed, about 20 minutes. Serves 6. 
For a simple, colorful booklet of delectable Spanish recipes send 
254, to cover postage and handling, to Budget Recipes, P.O. Box 
157, Syosset, L l., N.Y. 


He knows us so well. 
He 
knows our limitations and He 
knows of what we are capable. 
And so with St. Paul we say, 
"Not that I have already won 
the race or attained perfec­ 
tion. . . but I push on to se­ 
cure the prize of God's heav­ 
enward call in Christ and above 
all . . . putting on love .. . which 
binds everything together in 
perfect harmony." 
Brigadier Christine 
_________ E. McMillan._______ 
Q U I C K 
Q U I Z 


Q—Where is the l a r g e s t 


astronomical observatory in 
the world? 


A—Mt. Palomar, Calif. 


Q—Who delivered the long­ 
est speech in the history of 
the US. Senate? 
A—Senator 
Strom 
Thur­ 
mond (D.S.C.) who held Sen­ 
ate floor 24 hours 18 minutes, 
Aug. 28-29, 1957, eclipsing 
record filibuster of 22 hours 
26 minutes set by Senator 
Wayne Morse in 1953. 


B A R B S 


By WALTER C. PARKES 


Behind many a successful 
man is a woman who wouldn’t 
have married him if he hadn’t 
been highly successful. 
* 
• 
• 
Nothing n o u r i s h e s a 


friendship l i k e 
an oc­ 


casional feeding of compli­ 
ments. 
• 
* 
* 
Medical experts insist there 
is no cure tor the common 


cold, thereby contradicting all 
your friends. 
* 
* 
• 
Swingers are wild about 
a new dance called the 
Jelly Belly. 
Hey, didn’t 
jolly old St. Nick do that? 


ASPEN, CoIl 
- With 
the 
rapid growth of skiing, it is 
already evident that thousands 
of new converts will be out on 
the slopes for the first time 
this winter. An interested ob­ 
server is Lucia Lewis, noted 
travel 
writer 
and formerly 
Travel Editor 
of the Chicago 
Daily News. 
Recently 
Mrs. Lewis gave 
her 
opinions on winter driv­ 
ing in an 
interview with the 
Secretary of the Safe Winter 
Driving 
League. Her com­ 
ments follow: 
Q. Do most people drive to 
ski resorts? 
A. Yes. Most visitors arrive 
and 
leave 
by 
car, be­ 
cause 
skiers 
pack so much 
equipment and because most 
winter sports areas 
are not 
conveniently close to railroad 
stations or airports. 
Q. Are the cars 
especially 
prepared for driving on snow 
and ice and during longer hours 
of dark or gloomy weather? 
A. Unfortunately, too many 
are 
not, as I have observed 
and as is 
indicated by acci­ 
dent statistics. 
Q. What do you consider most 
important in winter 
driving? 
A. Dependable traction 
and 
reliable visibility. 
Q. How do you assure these 
two requirements? 
A. On our own car, in the fell 
we change to snow tires with 
good treads; we carry rein­ 
forced tire chains in the trunk 
for use when the going gets 
slippery. We make 
sure that 
our spare tire is in good shape. 
Whenever we have our tires 
checked, summer or winter, we 
check all five tires. This 
is 
particularly important 
in win­ 
ter 
when you may need that 
spare 
on a country road fer 
from a service 
station. Many 
stations close early after the 
summer tourist season. 
To assure 
better visibility 
we replace our dried-out wiper 
blades 
in the fell with fresh 
refills so as to have live rubber 
and avoid streaking the wind­ 
shield. 
Contrary to general opinion, 
the racing and rally fens are 
About the 
safest 
drivers on 
the highway — their associa­ 
tion rules are often 
more 
strict than many state laws. 
Our daughter is a licensed com­ 
petition driver and we 
have 
adopted some of the additional 
precautions 
her clubs sug­ 
gest. 
On wet or icy pavements, for 
instance, a somewhat 
higher 
tire pressure helps ti res to cut 
through moisture or snow to 
solid pavement - most driv­ 
ers, 
preferring 
a 
soft, 
cushioned 
ride, cling to un­ 


safe low pressures. Cold also 
makes 
tires more brittle. 
Low pressure tires may flex, 
increasing 
the hazard 
of 
cracks 
or blowouts. Always 
check 
with your tire 
deal­ 
er on recommended tire pres­ 
sures for your car. 
Q. Anything else? 
A. 
Yes - we always carry 
a good bumper 
jack, a. short 
shovel, flares, a tow chain and 
an extra can of oil. You may 
need additional oil if you have 
to buck through heavy snows, 
because 
this puts an unusual 
load on the engine. In winter 
one never knows what condi­ 
tions 
may be 
encountered, 
especially in hilly ski country or 
in the mountains. 
Q . What other equipment is 
particularly significant from a 
winter driving standpoint? 
A. Brakes, lights, defrost­ 
ers, 
turn signals, and the ex­ 
haust system should all 
be 
thoroughly checked before driv­ 
ing 
anywhere in winter. See 
that shock absorbers 
are in 
good 
condition too - sudden 
ruts 
can throw 
a car out of 
control if you are driving fast 
and your 
shocks are in poor 
condition. The 
best part of a 
winter trip is coming home, 
in one piece and without a dent 
in your car. 


n the spirit of this 
holy Christm as Day, we 
send greetings to all. 
KIRBY’S 
Sandwich Shop 
Sikeston 


good will to all men, 
at holy Christmastide 


And the angels 
sang, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will 
toward men.” Our hopes 
for peace everlasting soar 
Heavenward with special 
faith and fervor in this 
Holy Christmas season. 
We join our 
hopes to yours, 
and send sincerest 
wishes for blessings 
most abundant and 
happiness truly complete. 


To all our patrons, 


sincere greetings and 


grateful thanks.. 
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VICKI FUGATE 


How The 
Constitution 


Was Violated 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
After the 
newspaper strike 
In New York City In Decem­ 
ber 1953, there appeared In The 
Bulletin of the American So­ 
ciety of Newspaper Editors an 
article by this writer entitled 
“How 
the 
Constitution 
Was 
Violated.” 
The points made 
then are even more applicable 
todiv »s the nation surveys the 
effects ol recent 
strikes 
of 
several months' 
duration 
in 
which newspapers in New York 
and other cities 
have 
been 
suppressed. 
In this era of testing by court 
suits just what “ civil rights” 
are under the Consitution, this 
denial of the 
freedom of the 
press calls today for action by 
the Department of Justice. Ex­ 
cerpts from the 1953 
article 
follow; 
IT HAS TOO OFTEN 
been 
assumed erroneously that 
a 
newspaper is subject to general 
law in every respect, and that 
what might happen in a strike 
at a steel plant is applicable 
equally to a publishing house. 
The 
Supreme Court 
of the 
United States, 
however, has 
ruled that where there is 
an 
apparent conflict between the 
clause of the Constitution which 
gives the Congress power “to 
regulate commerce” and 
the 
First Amendment, 
which 
guarantees 
freedom of 
the 
press, the latter takes 
pre­ 
cedence. 
To put it 
another 
way, 
general laws—such 
as 
antitrust legislation, 
labor 
laws, 
tax laws—all apply 
to 
newspapers, 
but when any of 
these laws are used to impair 
or prevent the right 
to pub­ 
lish, then they lose their validity 
• • • • 
The Associated Press 
case 
(decided in 1937 
by the Su­ 
preme Court) turned on a ques­ 
tion of fact as to the 
real 
motive for the discharge of the 
employe. Had tliere been proof 
that the employe was dismissed 
because of incapability in his 
work or bias or any other con­ 
sideration relating to his ser­ 
vices, the case would have been 
decided differently. 
All that 
the majority opinion 
did de­ 
cide was that the employe had 
been dismissed solely for union 
activity. 
All nine 
members 
of the Court, 
on 
the other 
hand, proclaimed that it was 
the right of a newspaper to pub­ 
lish the news as it pleased, and 
that interference with the right 
to publish was in no wise granted 
to a labor union or any one else 
by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 
In effect, the Court took 
the position that Congress was 
not permitted to write a law 
which, under the guise of im­ 
proving labor conditions, could 
bo used to abridge freedom of 
the press. . . . 
It is important to make clear 
that there are two liasic rights 
involved in the 
recent 
New 
York dispute 
(in 1953). 
It 
cannot lie said that either one 
is absolute. 
Thus, there is no 
absolute richt 
to strike, and 
there is no absolute obligation 
to publish. 
ny this i s met it that the em- 


Joyous Message of Christmas Lives Anew 
As Manger Scenes Symbolize Holy Night 


“And, it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, the shepherds said to one another, let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known to us. And they 
came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the Babe lying in a manger." — Luke 2: /w r» . 
Thus, in the New Testam ent, Luke tells the story of humble shepherds watching in the fields — shepherds to whom 
the herald angels brought "good tidings of great joy,” th a t they m ight seek and find the In fan t Saviour. In still another 
Biblical account of the Nativity, M atthew writes of the Wise Men, who followed a Star to Bethlehem. 
“And when they were come into the house, they saw the young Child with Mary His Mother, and fell down, and wor­ 
shipped Him. And . . . they presented unto him gifts. gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." — M atthew 2: 11 


At Christmas, as Christians everywhere celebrate the birth 
of Christ in church and home devotions, the story of the 
Nativity is told and retold — but it never grows old. Always, 
the well-remembered words of two of his disciples, M atthew 
and Luke, seem to resound with renewed meaning and inspi­ 
ration, bringing to all some measure of th at awe and wonder 
experienced by the shepherds and the wise men, long ago. 
And now, as then, the supreme, the all-absorbing moment 
in the sacred story is th at moment at the manger when first 
“they saw the young Child with Mary His m other.” 


St. Francis Planned fo r First Creche 
In the miracle of the manger, in the Madonna and Child, 
mankind sees an ever-present reminder of the love of God, 
the glory and promise of Christmas Each year, as Christians 
return in heart and spirit to Bethlehem and the manger, the 
joyous message lives anew. In cities, churches and homes, 
manger scenes symbolize once again the birth of a holy Child. 
The treasured tradition of re-creating the manger has a 
long and notable history. The first creche or crib, scholars 
say, was erected by St. Francis of Assisi and his brethren, in 


the tiny Italian village of Grecchio in 1223. 
As the people of the town gathered about the manger, the 
first Christm as carols were sung — joyous songs in honor of 
the Saviour’s birth. St. Francis felt that, through the manger 
scene and the cheery Christm as songs, even the humblest 
member of the congregation could participate more fully in 
the observance of Christmas. 


Re-Creating the N ativity in A rt, Song 
Through th e years, the m eaning of the m anger has been 
enriched by hundreds of thousands of reverent re-creations. 
Both craftsm en and artists have been inspired by the 
manger, and have shared their inspiration with many. The 
Madonna and Child appear again and again in countless 
famous paintings, and the Christm as creche in m iniature, 
created by the loving hands of skillful craftsm en, is a precious 
tradition in many lands, in many homes. 
In song, too, "the young Child with Mary His m other" 
lives anew. G athering around the m anger scene, glad voices 
joyfully carol, "Silent Night, Holy Night! All is calm, all is 
bright, round yon Virgin M other and Child ..." 


ployes 
have a constitutional 
right as individuals to quit work 
or to refuse to resume work for 
any employer, whether he be a 
publisher or any other kind of 
employer. By the same token, 
there is no constitutional guar­ 
antee to ensure an employer's 
continuance of any publication 
which 
for economic reasons 
may not be able to survive. 
If, for example, every indi­ 
vidual, strictly of his own voli­ 
tion, refused to work for a pub­ 
lisher, there is no force in the 
Constitution which could com­ 
pel such servitude, and hence 
the right to publish would then 
be abridged, not through any 
act of the Government and not 
through any act of a labor or­ 
ganization, but through the ac­ 
tion of individuals who would 
have taken a coincident step. 
But merely to state such a 
contingency is to emphasize 
its unreality. It is obvious that 
concerted action is at the root 
of every strike, and certainly it 
is at the root of every refusal 
to cross a picket line. 
The 
element of intimidation or coer­ 
cion or ostracism for those 
who cross it exists and sur­ 
rounds the picket line. 
The 
pickets are ordered on duty by 
the action of union officers,and 
very often the action is approved 
formally by sympathetic unions 
who give it very thorough con­ 
sideration at their meetings. 
No group of individuals can 
conspire to prevent the publica­ 
tion of a newspaper without vi­ 
olating the rights granted to 
the press by the Constitution. 
It may be hard to prove con­ 
certed action. 
But this does 
not in the slightest alter the 
moral of legal basis. 
The fact that the right is not 
absolute 
has 
been 
affirmed 
again and again. Thus in recent 
years we have seen an action 
in the federal courts ordering 
workers to return to their jobs 
in the coal mines. 
We have, 
moreover, observed contempt 
proceedings, with finesandpen­ 
alties levied against union lead­ 
ers who failed to do their duty 
in response to a court order 
which commanded them to ask 


in good faith that the members 
of their unions return to their 
jobs. 
If a court order can be law­ 
fully issued requiring union of­ 
ficers to order their members 
to return to their jobs -andthe 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has upheld such an order 
-it is obvious that there is no 
movement in every contingency, 
even though there is on an in­ 
dividual basis a right to re­ 
frain from work. 
We come, then, to the facts 
in the Newspaper strike (1953). 
Here the Photo-Engravers' Un­ 
ion had a dispute with the news­ 
paper publishers and ordered 
a strike. 
Since a newspaper 
can be published without cuts 
-photographs or drawings-— 
the action 
of the Photo-En­ 
gravers' Union by Itself was 
not an inhibition or restriction 
upon the right to publish. 
But when picket lines were 
set up and other unions which 
had entered into contracts with 
the publishers refused to cross 
the picket lines, a concerted 
action took place which, in its 
totality, was a violation of the 
right to publish. It was a con­ 
spiracy to prevent publication. 
It was a violation of the Con­ 
stitution. » 
It is unrealistic to assert that, 
since union men have a right 
to cross picket lines, they in­ 
dividually make up their minds 
to respect the picket lines and 
that interference with the right 
to publish is thus incidental to 
their decision. 
It is not their 
individual judgment which is 
subject to challenge. It is the 
rigid of any two or more per­ 
sons to conspire to bring about 
that results - by advice, in­ 
citement to strike or other ac­ 
tion - which can be questioned 
under the laws and the Consti­ 
tution of the United States. 
Collective bargaining by in- 
dividual unions and strikes by 
individual unions against news­ 
papers can be defended as law­ 
ful, but not their coincident or 
concerted action to stopa news­ 
paper from publishing. . . 
The fact that written contracts 
existed between the different 


labor unions and the publish­ 
ers in the New York case is 
concrete evidence that there 
was decisive action to insure 
publication. 
Since those con­ 
tracts were disregarded and 
picket lines were not crossed 
by the unions, we have here not 
only a violation of contract, 
with remedies available in a 
civil suit, but a criminal con­ 
spiracy as well to prevent pub­ 
lication. 
Where, it will be asked, is 
the specific provision of law — 
the enabling act which carries 
out the mandate of the Consti­ 
tution? 
Under the title "Con­ 
spiracy against Rights of Citi­ 
zens,'' the U.S. Criminal Code, 
as revised in 1948, reads as 
follows: 
, 
"If two or more persons con­ 
spire to injure, oppress, threat­ 
en, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoy­ 
ment of any right or privilege 
secured to him by the Consti­ 
tution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his hav­ 
ing so exercised the same. . . 
they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both.” 
This is the famous "Civil 
Liberties Statute.” It has been 
invoked by champions of liber­ 
alism from time to time as 
a means of applying federal 
power to lynching cases. 
Be­ 
cause the statute was original­ 
ly passed many years ago and 
because for a long time it was 
not enforced, the broad pow­ 
ers which Congress asserted 
in that statute did not become 
familiar to the public until con­ 
crete 
cases 
of enforcement 
were undertaken by the Justice 
Department 
in 
the last few 
years. 
Certainly if there is no right 
to lynch an individual because 
he is protected under the Fifth 
Amendment and cannot be law­ 
fully deprived of his life, lib­ 
erty or property, it is equally 
true that two or more persons 
cannot 
conspire together to 
"lynch” a newspaper in defi- 
ance of the First Amendment, 
and consummate their conspir­ 
acy through the medium of a la. 


bor organization to which the 
federal jurisdiction lias been 
extended by an Act of Congress 
legalizing collective bargain­ 
ing. The Criminal Code, it will 
be noted, seeks to protect "any 
right or privilege secured to 
him (the citizen) by the Consti­ 
tution or laws of the United 
States''. . . 
In the New York strike, the 
right to publish was not threat­ 
ened. 
It was actually extin­ 
guished for several days in the 
largest city in our country. If 
the power to abridge by con­ 
certed action of labor-union of­ 
ficers is superior to the Con­ 
stitution of the United States, 
then at any moment all the 
newspapers in the United States 
can be extinguished by means of 
a general strike of labor unions. 


Justice Sutherland, in the As­ 
sociated Press case in 1937, 
concluded: 
"A little water, trickling here 
and there through a dam, is a 
small matter in itself; but it 
may be a sinister menace to 
the security of the dam, which 
those living in the valley below 
do well to heed. 


"The destruction or abridge­ 
ment of a free press-which con­ 
stitutes one of the most depend­ 
able avenues through which in­ 
formation of public and govern­ 
mental activities may be trans­ 
mitted to the people - would be 
an event so evil in its conseu- 
quences that the least approach 
toward that end should be halt­ 
ed at the threshold. . . 


"Do the people of this land- 
in the providence of God, fav­ 
ored, as they sometimes boast, 
above all others in the pleni­ 
tude of their liberties -desire 
to preserve those so carefully 
protected by the First Amend­ 
ment; liberty of religious wor­ 
ship, freedom of speech and of 
the press, and the right as free­ 
men peaceably to assemble and 
petition their government for a 
redress of grievances? If so, 
let them withstand all begin­ 
nings of encroachment. 
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It’s Christmas! and we re glad 


for the chance to 


sound off with warmest thanks to all 


our loyal customers, with 


an added “ note” 


to have the merriest and best 


Christmas ever! 
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Doorways wear garlands of 
welcome... candles beckon 
with a hearty glow. 
The season of good cheer 
arrives, in all its friendly 
warmth. May the 
joys of Christmas be yours! 
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How The 
Constitution 


Was Violated 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
After the 
newspaper strike 
in New York City in Decem­ 
ber 19S3, there appeared in The 
Bulletin of the American So­ 
ciety of Newspaper Editors an 
article by this writer entitled 
“ How 
the 
Constitution 
Was 
Violated.0 
The 
points made 
then are even more applicable 
today as the nation surveys the 
effects ol recent 
strikes 
of 
several months* 
duration 
in 
which newspapers in New York 
and other cities 
have 
been 
suppressed, 
In this era of testing by court 
suits just what “ civil rights** 
are under the Consitution, this 
denial of the 
freedom of the 
press calls today for action by 
tile Department of Justice, Ex­ 
cerpts from the 1953 
article 
follow; 
IT HAS TOO OFTEN 
been 
assumed erroneously that 
a 
newspaper is subject to general 
law in every respect, and that 
what might happen in a strike 
at a steel plant is applicable 
equally to a publishing house. 
The 
Supreme 
Court 
of the 
United States, 
however, has 
ruled that where there is 
an 
apparent conflict between the 
clause of the Constitution which 
gives the Congress power “to 
regulate commerce** and 
the 
First Amendment, 
which 
guarantees 
freedom of 
the 
press, the latter takes 
pre­ 
cedence. 
To put it 
another 
way, 
general laws—such 
as 
antitrust legislation, 
labor 
laws, 
tax laws—all apply 
to 
newspapers, 
but when any of 
these laws are used to impair 
or prevent the right 
to pulp­ 
its h, them they lose their validity 
• • * • 
The Associated Press 
case 
(decided in 1937 
by the Su­ 
preme Court) turned on a ques­ 
tion of fact as to the 
real 
motive for the discharge of the 
employe. Had tliere been proof 
that the employe was dismissed 
because of incapability in his 
work or bias or any other con­ 
sideration relating to his ser­ 
vices, the case would have been 
decided differently. 
All that 
the majority opinion 
did de­ 
cide was that the employe had 
been dismissed solely for union 
activity. 
All nine 
members 
of the Court, 
on 
the other 
hand, proclaimed that it was 
the right of a newspaper to pub­ 
lish the news as it pleased, and 
that interference with the right 
to publish was in no wise granted 
to a lat)or union or any one else 
by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 
In effect, the Court took 
the position that C ongree was 
not permitted to write a law 
which, under the guise of im­ 
proving labor conditions, could 
bt* used to abridge freedom of 
the press. . . , 
It is important to make clear 
that there are two i«aslc rights 
involved In the 
recent 
New 
York dispute 
(in 1953). 
It 
cannot tie said that either one 
is absolute, Thus, there is no 
absolute right 
to strike, and 
there is no absolute obligation 
t«i publish. 
ay this a. me t it that the em* 


Joyous Message of Christmas Lives Anew 
As Manger Scenes Symbolize Holy Night 


“And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, the shepherds said to one anothert let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made k7ioion to us. And they 
came with haste, and fou7id Mary, and Joseph, and the Babe lying in a ma7iger.,‘— Luke 2: 
Thus, in the New Testament, Luke tells the story of humble shepherds watching in the fields — shepherds to whom 
the herald angels brought “good tidings of great joy,” that they might seek and find the Infant Saviour. In still another 
Biblical account of the Nativity, Matthew writes of the Wise Men, who followed a Star to Bethlehem. 
“And when they were come into the house, they saw the you7ig Child 7oith Mary His Mother, arid fell down, and wor­ 
shipped Him. And . . . they presented u7ito him gifts, gold, and fra?iki7ice7ise, and m y r r h — Matthew 2: ll 


At Christmas, as Christians everywhere celebrate the birth the tiny Italian village of Orecchio in 1223. 
of Christ in church and home devotions, the story of the 
As the people of the town gathered about the manger, the 
Nativity is told and retold — but it never grows old. Always, first Christmas carols were sung 
joyous songs in honor of 
the well-remembered words of two of his disciples, Matthew' the Saviour’s birth St. Francis felt that, through the manger 
and Luke, seem to resound with renewed meaning and inspi- scene and the cheery Christmas songs, even the humblest 
ration, bringing to all some measure of that awe and wonder member of the congregation could participate more fully in 
experienced by the shepherds and the wise men, long ago. 
the observance of Christmas. 


R e -O e atin g iii** N ativity iii A rt, Soup: 
Through the years, the meaning of the manger has been 
enriched by hundreds of thousands of reverent re-creations. 
Both craftsmen and artists have been inspired by the 


And now, as then, the supreme, the all-absorbing moment 
in the sacred story is that moment at the manger when first 
“they saw the young Child with Mary His mother." 


St. Francis Planned fo r First Creche 
In the miracle of the manger, in the Madonna and Child, manger, and have shared their inspiration with many. The 
mankind sees an ever-present reminder of the love of God, Madonna and Child appear again and again in countless 
the glory and promise of Christmas Each year, as Christians famous paintings, and the Christmas creche in miniature, 
return in heart and spirit to Bethlehem and the manger, the created by the loving hands of skillful craftsmen, is a precious 
joyous message lives anew 
In cities, churches and homes, tradition in many lands, in many homes, 
manger scenes symbolize once again the birth of a holy Child. 
In song, too, “the young Child with Mary His mother’’ 
The treasured tradition of re-creating the manger has a lives anew. Gathering around the manger scene, glad voices 
long and notable history. The first creche or crib, scholars joyfully carol. “Silent Night, Holy Night! All is calm, all is 
say, was erected by St. Francis of Assisi and his brethren, in bright, round yon Virgin Mother and Child ..." 


ployes 
have a constitutional 
right as individuals to quit work 
or to refuse to resume work for 
any employer, whether he lie a 
publisher or any other kind of 
employer. By the same token, 
there is no constitutional guar­ 
antee to ensure an employer’s 
continuance of any publication 
which for economic reasons 
may not be able to survive. 
If, for example, every Indi­ 
vidual, strictly of his own voli­ 
tion, refused to work for a pub­ 
lisher, there is no force in the 
Constitution which could com­ 
pel such servitude, and hence 
the right to publish would then 
be abridged, not through any 
act of the Government and not 
through any act of a labor or­ 
ganization, but through the ac­ 
tion of individuals who would 
have taken a coincident step. 
But merely to state such a 
contingency is to emphasize 
its unreality. It is obvious that 
concerted action is at the root 
of every strike, and certainly it 
is at the root of every refusal 
to cross a picket line. 
The 
element of intimidation or coer­ 
cion or ostracism for those 
who cross it exists and sur­ 
rounds the picket line. 
The 
pickets are ordered on duty by 
the action of union officers,and 
very often the action is approved 
formally by sympathetic unions 
who give it very thorough con­ 
sideration at their meetings. 
No group of Individuals can 
conspire to prevent the publica­ 
tion of a newspaper without vi­ 
olating the rights granted to 
the press by the Constitution. 
It may be hard to prove con- 
certed action. 
But this does 
not in the slightest alter the 
moral of legal basis. 
The fact that the right is not 
absolute has 
been 
affirmed 
again and again. Thus in recent 
years we have seen an action 
in the federal courts ordering 
workers to return to their jobs 
in the coal mines. 
We have, 
moreover, observed contempt 
proceedings, with fines and pen­ 
alties levied against union lead­ 
ers who failed to do their duty 
in response to a court order 
which commanded them to ask 


in good faith that the members 
of their unions return to their 
Jobs. 
If a court order can be law­ 
fully issued requiring union of­ 
ficers to order their members 
to return to their jobs -andthe 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has upheld such an order 
-it is obvious tliat there is no 
movement in every contingency, 
even though there is on an in­ 
dividual basis a right to re­ 
frain from work. 
We come, then, to the facts 
in the Newspaper strike (1953). 
Here the Photo-Engravers* Un­ 
ion had a dispute with the news­ 
paper publishers and ordered 
a strike. 
Since a newspaper 
can be published without cuts 
-.photographs or drawings— 
the action 
of the Photo-En­ 
gravers* Union by itself was 
not an inhibition or restriction 
upon the right to publish. 
But when picket lines were 
set up and other unions which 
had entered into contracts with 
the publishers refused to cross 
the picket lines, a concerted 
action took place which, in its 
totality, was a violation of the 
right to publish. It was a con­ 
spiracy to prevent publication. 
It was a violation of the Con­ 
stitution. ♦ 
It Is unrealistic toassertthat, 
since union men have a right 
to cross picket lines, they in­ 
dividually make up their minds 
to respect the picket lines and 
that interference with the right 
to publish is thus incidental to 
their decision. 
It is not their 
Individual judgment which is 
subject to challenge. It is the 
right of any two or more per­ 
sons to conspire to bring a tout 
that results — by advice, in­ 
citement to strike or other ac­ 
tion - which can be questioned 
under the laws and the Consti­ 
tution of the United States. 
Collective bargaining by in­ 
dividual unions and strikes by 
individual unions against news­ 
papers can be defended as law­ 
ful, but not their coincident or 
concerted action to stopanews- 
paper from publishing. . . 
The fact that written contracts 
existed between the different 


labor unions and the publish­ 
ers in the New York case is 
concrete evidence that there 
was decisive action to insure 
publication. 
Since those con­ 
tracts were disregarded and 
picket lines were not crossed 
by the unions, we have here not 
only a violation of contract, 
with remedies available in a 
civil suit, but a criminal con­ 
spiracy as well to prevent pub­ 
lication. 
Where, it will be asked, Is 
the specific provision of law — 
the enabling act which carries 
out the mandate of the Consti­ 
tution? 
Under the title “ Con­ 
spiracy against Rights of Citi­ 
zens,** the U.S. Criminal Code, 
as revised in 1948, reads as 
follows: 
, 
“ If two or more persons con­ 
spire to injure, oppress, threat­ 
en, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoy­ 
ment of any right or privilege 
secured to him by the Consti­ 
tution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his hav­ 
ing so exercised the same. . . 
they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both.** 
This is the famous “ Civil 
Liberties Statute.** It has been 
invoked by champions of liber­ 
alism from time to time as 
a means of applying federal 
power to lynching cases. 
Be­ 
cause die statute was original­ 
ly passed many years ago and 
because for a long time it was 
not enforced, the broad pow­ 
ers which Congress asserted 
in that statute did not become 
familiar to the public until con­ 
crete 
cases at enforcement 
were undertaken by the Justice 
Department 
in the last few 
years. 
Certainly if there is no right 
to lynch an individual because 
he is protected under the Fifth 
Amendment and cannot be law­ 
fully deprived of his life, lib­ 
erty or property, it is equally 
true that two or more persons 
cannot 
conspire together to 
**lynch** a newspaper in defi­ 
ance of the First Amendment, 
and consummate their conspir­ 
acy through the medium of a la­ 


bor organization to which the 
^ 
federal jurisdiction 
has been 
< 
extended by an Act of Congress 
legalizing collective bargain­ 
ing. The Criminal Code, it will 
be noted, seeks to protect “any 
right or privilege secured to 
him (the citizen) by the Consti­ 
tution or laws of the United 
States**. . . 
In the New York strike, the 
right to publish was not threat­ 
ened. 
It was actually extin­ 
guished for several days in the 
largest city in our country. If 
the power to abridge by con­ 
certed action of labor-union of­ 
ficers is superior to the Con­ 
stitution of the United States, 
then at any moment all the 
newspapers in the United States 
can be extinguished by means of 
a general strike of labor unions. 


Justice Sutherland, in the As­ 
sociated Press case in 1937, 
concluded: 
“A little water, trickling here 
and there through a dam, is a 
small matter in itself; but it 
may be a sinister menace to 
the security of the dam, which 
those living in the valley below 
do well to heed. 
“ The destruction or abridge­ 
ment of a free press-whlch con­ 
stitutes one of the most depend­ 
able avenues through which in­ 
formation of public and govern­ 
mental activities may be trans­ 
mitted to the people - would be 
an event so evil in its conseu- 
quences that the least approach 
toward that end should be halt­ 
ed at the threshold. . . 


“ Do the people of this land- 
in the providence of God, fav­ 
ored, as they sometimes boast, 
above all others in the pleni­ 
tude of their liberties -desire 
to preserve those so carefully 
protected by the First Amend­ 
ment; liberty of religious wor­ 
ship, freedom of speech and of 
the press, and the right as free­ 
men peaceably to assemble and 
petition their government for a 
redress of grievances? If so, 
let them withstand all begin­ 
nings of encroachment. 


UJS. News A World Report. 
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Doorways wear garlands of 
welcome ... candles beckon 
with a hearty glow. 
The season of good cheer 
arrives, in all its friendly 
warmth. May the 
joys of Christmas be yours! 


WENDY ANNE CASKEY 


mrc 
SIKESTON AV AITION 
SERVICE 


WENDELL CASKEY 
LOWELL CASKEY 


It s Christmas! and we’re glad 


tor the chance to 


sound off with warmest thanks to al 


our loyal customers, with 


an added “ note” 


to have the merriest and best 


Christmas ever! 


AL LE Y 
GUESS 
BUD SISSON 
SHUFFITT 
KAHLES LARGENT 
EAN DeLANEY 
THA LARGENT 
EN RY KING 
LOUIE LARGENT 


OIA 
HOLbE» 


WHITTS DRUG STORE 
YOUR REXALL DRUG STORE 
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GHfs To Please 


11 the last days before the holidays find you dashing for gifts, 
look to your kitchen for bounty. Homemade jellies, poured into 
attractive glasses, will bring wreaths of smiles to all on your 
gift list. The Orange Jelly can be made in less than 15 minutes 
by using frozen concentrated orange juice and Sure Jell Fruit 
Pectin with assured results every time 


OKANGE JELLY 


1 box ( 1 34 oz.) powdered 
2 cans (6 oz. each) or I can 
fruit pectin 
(1? oz.) frozen concentrated 
2 cups water 
orange juice, thawed 
4'/2 
cups (2 lb.) sugar 


To make the jelly, thoroughly mix fruit pectin, water, and con 
centrate in a large saucepan Stir constantly over high heat until 
bubbles begin to form Immediately add all sugar and stir. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard 1 minute, stirring con 
stantly. Remove from heat, skim off foam with metal spoon, and 
pour quickly into glasses Cover at once with ># inch hot paraffin 
Makes about 6 medium glasses. 
How Democracies Die 


By JOHN H.STAMBAUGH 
Former Vice-Chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University 
The 
prominent 
historian, 
Channing 
Pollock, addressing 
a group of teachers, observed 
that 
most 
democracies last 
for about 200 years. They are 
conceived and developed by sim­ 
ple, vigorous, idealistic, hard­ 
working peopie who, unfortun­ 
ately, with success become rich 
and decadent, learn to live with­ 
out labor, depend more on the 
largess of big government and 
end by trading domestic tyrants 
for foreign tyrants. 
With the end of the second 
century of our democracy only 
a few years away, it appears 
very much in order to exam­ 
ine its political, social, and 
economic structure to ascer­ 
tain whether it contains a uni­ 
que character which makes it 
impervious to the lessons of 
history. 
Are our people subject to 
the same frailties as the citi­ 
zens of the democracies that 
died m the past? 
fC*TPtfe ovegcom/rthese weajj* 
nesses and remain the strong­ 
est and most 
blessed 
people 
on earth? 
Are we willing to stand firm ­ 
ly with the basic American 
idea that there can be no sub­ 
stitute for individual initiative 
and productivity? 
An indication of weakness be­ 
came evident when the Soviet 
rocketed Sputmck I into o r­ 
bit in October, 1957. A strange 
state of mind seized the United 
iltates. We seemed to question 
our own abilities. 
Some Sen­ 


ators 
and 
Congressmen 
scream ed for sputniks in their 
C hristm as stockings 
and 
an 
ICBM in each garage. 
The 
rest of the world looked on in 
amazement and seriously ques­ 
tioned whether we would demon­ 
strate the same toughness and 
dedication that we had demon­ 
strated in past international 
c risis. 
Fortunately, some of our lead­ 
e rs, and in particular the P res­ 
ident of the United States, re­ 
fused to accept the prem ise 
that this great Nation could be 
overwhelmed by the 
Soviet's 
m aterial 
contrivance. 
This 
faith was dram atically Justi­ 
fied when, in a short 4 months, 
under extreme pressure, Ex­ 
plorer 
I soared heavenward. 
Since that time, the scientific 
value of American achievement 
in space has vastly outstripped 
the Soviets*. 
THE BASIC DANGERS FOR 
A DEMOCRACY 
However, there are dangers 
other than the fantastic space- 
age 
weapons, 
dangers much 
more persistent and insidious. 
These dangers are two: 
One from without - Commun­ 
ist ideological and economic 
penetration. 
The other from within - the 
loss of our individual freedoms 
by a willingness to let the cen­ 
tral government be all things 
to all people. 
If we use our resources posi­ 
tively and wisely, we have with­ 
in the framework of free enter­ 
prise capitalism all the to d s 
necessary to dem onstrate to 
the world the tellacy of the Com­ 


munist doctrine and absolute 
economic and social control 
by government. 
Surely, the system which per­ 
mits 
our 
6 percent 
of the 
world's population to produce 
and consume 40 percent of the 
world's 
goods 
can win this 
struggle. 
This system can win, if its ex­ 
ponents 
practice 
what 
they 
preach while investing our capi­ 
tal abroad and trading through­ 
out the world. 
It can win if we refuse Gov­ 
ernm ent subsidies and protec­ 
tion, welcome competition, and 
support the sovereignty of the 
market. 
It can win the struggle with 
Comminism if its people have 
the will. 
THE DANGER FROM WITHIN 
It is the second danger which 
is the more frightening, the 
danger from within. 
Among 
our citizens, an attitude of de­ 
pendency on Washington has de­ 
veloped. 
This trend toward 
“Let Uncle Sam do it'' argues 
in effect that only Federal bu­ 
reaucrats and their intellectu­ 
al associates are wise enough 
to tell us how we attain “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hap­ 
p in ess." 
We have come to 
depend on the Central Govern­ 
ment to finance many of our 
responsiblities 
which 
we 
should assume in the home or 
at the city and State level. 
While doing so, the Federal 
Government 
inevitably 
lays 
down the rules of the game. 
This trend can lead only to 
the weakening of the American 
family and of our State and 
local governments and hence 
to destruction of the Federal 
system . 
The 
liberal 
editor, 
John 
Fischer of Harpers' magazine, 
has pointed out: 
“ Up till now, at least every 
nation of continental size has 
had to be governed in one of 
two ways: 
either as a federa­ 
tion or as an autocracy. 
The 
coming generation of politici­ 
ans, therfore, will have to find 
some way to renovate the idea 
of federalism and get it back 
into working order." 
If we permit out system to be 
destroyed, not only will the les­ 
sons of history be reaffirmed 
but Communist Chief Kruschev 
will indeed have been a prophet 
when he said to five visiting 
UJ5. Senators, “ I prophesy that 
your grandchildren in Ameri­ 
can will live under socialism ." 
THE WILLIAMSBURG IDEA 
The President of the United 
States, speaking at the Gov­ 
ern o rs' 
Conference 
in 
Wil­ 
liam sburg, Va., in Jun, 1957, 
gave evidence of his deep con­ 
cern for the preservation of our 
way of life. 
The President rang the alarm 
with the statement, “ Those who 
would be and would stay free 
must 
stand 
eternal 
watch 
against 
excessive concentra­ 
tion of power in government." 
He then challenged the confer­ 
ence of Governors to Join with 
him in an effort to reserve the 
trend toward Washington. 


The Joint Federal-State Ac­ 
tion 
Committee 
was 
thus 
created by the President of the 
United States and the Governors 
of the 48 States as a task 
force for action - a Joint com­ 
mittee charged with three re­ 
sponsibilities: 
“ 1. 
To designate functions 
which the States are readv and 


Sportswear Crumbles the Kooky 


By H ELEN H E N N E S S Y 


W om en's Editor 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW 
YORK— (N EA — Un­ 
til 
fashion 
went 
mad 
the 
American girl had a special 
kind of look in sportswear. 
For casual weekends she had 
a 
knack 
for 
looking 
lean, 
trim and chic. 


Then last year’s fashion ab­ 
surdities hit the scene and 
that special chic disappeared 
behind the kookiest clothes 
seen 
outside 
of a 
costume 
party. 


This 
season 
the 
way-out 
look is on its last legs. And 
women are once again taking 
to the great outdoors without 
Op. 


A new line (by Russ) will 
help the former ‘ kook” to 
look more like herself again 


All the pieces put together 
add up to a collection built 
for the rigors of active cold- 
weather sports as well as col­ 
lege and career activities. For 
careers there’s a carload of 
tweed suits, shirts and jump­ 
ers. For outdoors there are 
car coats, parkas, separates 
and Russlers, the latest in 
western pants. 


All come in fabrics that 
look 
soft — Meltons, 
wools, 
corduroys. 
And 
they 
may 
steal their detailing from the 
best in menswear but there’s 
no doubt they’re designed for 
gals. 


The cowboy look comes on 
strong. 
In 
corduroys 
trim 
western pants are worn with 


willing to assume and finance 
that are now performed or fi­ 
nanced wholly or in part by 
the Federal Government; 
“ 2. 
To recommend the Fed­ 
eral and State revenue adjust­ 
ments required to enable the 
States to assume such func­ 
tions; and 
“ 3. To identify functions and 
responbilities likely to require 
State or Federal attention in 
the future and to recommend 
the level of State effort, or 
Federal effort, or both, that 
will be needed to assure ef­ 
fective action." 
The conference of Govern- 
ors readily accepted the P res­ 
ident's proposal. 
For years 
it had concerned itself with 
problems of Federal -State pro- * 
gram respofisiBttttfg’S^tff^-'di. 1 
vision of tax revenue sources 
between 
the 
Federal 
and 
State Governments, and with 
emerging problems calling for 
governmental action --Federal, 
State, and local. 
Many State 
Governors were deeply troubled 
by the same trend whichsocon- 
cerned the President. Thecon- 
ference, 
accordingly, author­ 
ized its chairman to appoint a 
committee 
of Governors 
to 
serve with Federal represen­ 
tatives chosen by the President 
on the Joint Federal -State Ac- 


TAPESTRY JAC KET (left) is what a pretty girl would wear— especially one who no 
longer wants the way-out look. The rolled knit collar and cuffs make for added 
warmth. It’s worn with Russlers— cowboy style pants. On a chilly evening before the 
fire the outfit (right) has the ideal touch— casual, warm and feminine. The be-rib- 
boned pullover with lacy stretch trim comes in flattering light and bright shades. It’s 
worn with side-zippered stretch pants, tapered and proportioned for perfect fit. 
These are Russ designs. 


a western - style print shirt, est is a hoodless parka in a 
Made of easy-care fabric, the rich tapestry with a rolled 
shirts don’t need ironing. 
kn»t collar 
and snug knit 
cuffs. 
Jacket styles 
are 
varied. 
Outstanding are the Meltons 
There are also outfits for 


lounging indoors on a chilly 
night. The prettiest is a be- 
ribboned wool pullover with 
lacv-stitch trim, worn with co­ 
ordinated stretch pants that 


clpation for fear of public crit­ 
icism or the loss of a customer, 
not understanding that it is much 
better to lose a customer than 
to lose the climate which per­ 
mits him to make a profit. 
In the meanwhile, highly mil­ 
itant and well-organized minor­ 
ity groups control the body 
politic. 
The overwhelming desire for 
security rather than for oppor­ 
tunity on the part of our young 
people 
has 
been encouraged 
even by our great corporations. 
Recruiters visiting the campus­ 
es of our universities no long­ 
er challenge the young Ameri­ 
can male with opportunity, but 
instead with what is going to hap­ 
pen to him 45 years hence. 
This young American, with a 
mind like a sponge and muscles 
of steel, then is tempted to en­ 
ter the competitive world look­ 
ing for a pension rather than a 
risk, little realizing that his 
forefathers who developed this 
great country were risk-takers 
above all else. 
CONCLUSION 
TTie historical cycle of the 
body politic indicates that man 
progresses from bondage to 
spiritual fciith - from spiritual 
faith to courage, from courage 
to freedom, from freedom to 
abundance; and then comes the 
warning, 
from 
abundance to 
selfishness, from selfihness to 
apathy, from apathy to depend­ 
ency, and from dependency right 
back into bondage again. 
It does not require the tal­ 
ents of the hghly trained po- 
litical 
scientist 
to show us 
where we are in this cycle. It 
only requires a little serious 
thinking on the part of any reas­ 
onably intelligent citizen. 
Certainly all thoughtful peo- 
pie must agree that if the sys­ 
tem we cherish is to survive 
we must learn to understand 
that democracy is more diffi­ 
cult to maintain than to at­ 
tain. Only by our individual ef­ 
forts can we be sure that the 
lessons of history do not catch 


Egg N og For Yule 


The mo*t popular Christ­ 
mas drink in America i*egg­ 
nog. 
In early colonial day* hot 
beverage* and punche* were 
popular in America a* well 
a* in England. 
Sack-poshd, from which 
c a m e 
American egg-n og, 
wa* nerved hot from a hand 
m ade kettle. 
Egg nog and Sack-ponset 
contain the name milk, eggs 
s u g a r 
and 
n u t m e g . 
It 
changed, however, from a 
hot to a cold drink and from 
a mild sack flavored drink 
to a m ore hearty one with 
rum and brandy. 


are tapered and proportioned UP witb our Republic, 
with plaid linings. The new- sitting around a cam pfire or for perfect fit. 


tion Committee. 
It is interesting to note that 
this is the first time in our his­ 
tory that a President suggested 
action be taken to reserve the 
growing trend toward reliance 
on the central authority for 
services to our people far be­ 
yond 
the responsibilities o ri­ 
ginally intended for assumption 
by the Federal Government. 
The initial phase of this mis­ 
sion was a limited one. 
It 
was to recommend that action 
be taken to shift a small num­ 
ber of governmental functions 
and revenue sources from the 
Federal 
Government 
to 
the 
States and to define more clear­ 
ly certain responsibilities that 
might continue to be shared by 
Federal and State Governments. 
The purpose wa» not to aeoom-* 
plish the whole job, but merely 
to demonstrate that a long­ 
term drift to governmental re­ 
sponsibility toward Washington 
is nt inevitable. 


OPPOSITION TO LOCAL 
INITIATIVE 
Many 
with 
overdeveloped 
sense of Federal responsibil­ 
ity reacted strongly against this 
move by the President. 
They protested that the com­ 
plexity of our society requires 
the Central Government to con­ 
cern itself more and more with 


the welfare of the individual 
citizen. 
In turn they argue that State 
and local governments a re poor­ 
ly organized and unable to fi- 
nance adequate public services. 
Yet, rather than join in a realis­ 
tic examination of ways to re- 
vitalize State and local govern­ 
ments, 
these 
opponents fall 
back on a familiar plea that the 
Central Government solve all 
problems on a crash basis. 
What these so generous peo­ 
ple fail to acknowledge is that 
each time the Government a s­ 
sumes responsiblity for our 
personal economic and social 
welfare, we take another long 
stride away from those prin­ 
ciples which have permitted 
us, through individual initiative, 
toibeeome the most privileged of 
the earth's people. 


Unfortunately, even the P resi­ 
dent of the United States, joined 
by a committee of the Govern­ 
ors of the sovereign States, was 
unable to do much more than 
slow 
down the trend toward 
more dependence on the Central 
Government. 
Govenors from 
various states resisted the ef- 
fort. 
In spite of the protest of 
some of the more moderate Gov­ 
ernors, the centralist view pre­ 
vailed. 
The simple fact is that for 


every dollar of Federal aid,the 
citizen who believes in State 
sovereignty forfeits a dollar's 
worth of States rights. 
It is 
entirely logical that Federal 
control follow Federal fuijds. 
This has to be so because when 
a Congressman from New York 
votes to support a project for 
Tennessee, he has a right to 
say something about how the 
money is spent. 
His consti- 
tuents, after all, are paying 
their share of the bill. 
OTHER PROBLEMS 
There are other evidences 
of this voluntary weakness on 
the part of our people. 
The great moderate m asses 
of our society have withdrawn 
from the political scene as a 
consequence of the very abund­ 
ance which our free system has 
provided, the blessings of edu­ 
cation and the advances of tech­ 
nology. 
The 
professional and busi­ 
nessman, 
the technician, the 
white-collar worker, the highly 
trained and productive operator 
of our massive machines, all 
enjoy a way of life which leads 
them to prefer to be left alone. 
The 
businessman 
is 
re­ 
strained from political parti- 
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There are certain preeau 
tions that h o m e m a k e rs sh ou ld 
be a w a re o f if they receive a 
pom settia fo r C hristm as. They 
will last longer if they h a re 
p l e n t y 
o f light, 
kept in a 
co o l place a n d given p ro p er 
watering. You will en joy y o u r 
p la n t longer if it is kep t a w a y 
fr o m 
radiators, 
7V sets or 
other sources o f heat .1 w in­ 
do w sill location often can fu r 
rush both light a n d co o l tern 
p era tu re—p ro vid ed it is n o t 
o v e r a radiator. 
Proper watering is necessary 
to p re ven t th% leaves fro m d r o p 
ping. 
T h e soil s h o u l d b e 
w atered th o ro u g h ly until w a ­ 
ter runs fr o m the bo tto m o f 
the pot. 
then allow ed to be­ 
c o m e rather d ry before water 
m g a g ain 


Denmark Custom 
A Danish Christmas custom 
is the’Mul-bock". This is along 
pole with a goat's head, w hose 
duty it is to butt in when child- 
dren misbehave. 


Union soldiers during 
the 
Civil War tasted peanuts being 
grown in the South, liked them 
and 
when 
the war was over 
carried them home to northern 
states. 


PAUL FLOWERS* 
GREENHOUSE 
Pleasant paperback of the mo­ 
ment is "Barbed W ires", 
or 
“ How 
To Say 
in 15 
words Or L ess," a collection 
billed 
as the funniest tele­ 
grams of all times. It is edi­ 
ted 
by Joyce Denbrink, with 
an Introduction by Marvin Kit- 
man, and is a Bantam Special. 
The 
cover is a replica of the 
fam iliar Western Union blank. 
A few samples: 
From 
Fanny Brice to Billy 
Rose, at Fort Worth Centennial 
Exposition: 
Have you two openings down 
there? 
From Rose to Brice: 
Yes, my giant quid and my 
trained snake died. 


From Theatre Guild to G. B. 
Shawj 
Please alter fourth act of “ St. 
Joan" so commuters can catch 
last train to suburbs. 
From Shaw to Guild: 
Alter the trains. 


From Abraham Lincoln to Maj. 
Gen. McClellan: 
“ I have just read your dis­ 
patch about sore tongued and 
fatigued horses. Will you par­ 
don me for asking what 
the 
horses of your army have done 
since the battle of Antietam that 
fatigues anything? 


From Charlie Mack to W, C. 
Fields; 
Please send 
me $500. I'm in 
jail up here. 
From Fields; 
If it's a good jail, I'll join you. 


Joe Kennedy to John F. Ken­ 
nedy: 
Don't buy a single vote more 
than necessary. 
I'll 
be 
damned if I'm going to pay for 
a landslide. 


* 
From attorney to partner; 
justice has triumphed: 
From partner; 
Appeal at once! 


From 
Robert 
Benchley, in 
Venice, to travel agency. 
Streets full of water. Please 
advise. 


From Bob Hope to Thomas E. 
Dewey; 
Unpack. 
Commercial Appeal 


long time ago 


the first Adoration was 


in a manger. 


Now, we add our voice to the 


joy of the world... 


to all men, and especially you, 


our heartfelt wish 


for happiness on this Noel. 


RALPH 
DISTRIBUTING 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


............ 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 
May your 
holiday be as 
cheerful and happy 
as a child’s 
Christmas Eve dreams. 


MIKE SHELL 
Petite S&eb 
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Gifts To Please 


ll the last days beton the holidays find you dashing for gifts, 
look to your kitchen for bounty Homemade jellies, poured into 
attractive glasses, will bring wreaths of smiles to all on your 
gift list. The Orange Jelly can be made in less than 15 minutes 
by using frozen concentrated orange juice and Sure Jell Fruit 
Pectin with assured results every time 


ORANGE JELLY 


I box ( I 3* oz.) pow dered 
i cans (6 oz. each) or I can 
fruit pectin 
< I? oz.) frozen concentrated 
J 1 2 cups w ater 
orange juice, thaw ed 
I 1 2 
cups (2 lh.) sugar 


To make the jelly, thoroughly mix fruit pectin, water, and con­ 
centrate rn a large saucepan Stir constantly over high heat until 
bubbles begin to form 
Immediately add all sugar and stir 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard I minute, stirring con 
stantly. Remove from heat, skim off foam with metal spoon, and 
pour quickly into glasses Cover a: once with '* inch hot paraffin 
Makes about 6 med’urn glasses. 
How Democracies Die 


By JOHN H. STAMBAUGH 
Form er Vice-Chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University 
The 
prominent 
historian, 
Channing 
Pollock, addressing 
a group of teachers, observed 
that 
most 
democracies last 
for about 200 years. They are 
conceived and developed by sim­ 
ple, vigorous, idealistic, hard­ 
working people who, unfortun­ 
ately, with success become rich 
and decadent, learn to live with­ 
out labor, depend more on the 
largess of big government and 
end by trading domestic tyrants 
for fbreign tyrants. 
With the end of the second 
century of our democracy only 
a few years away, it appears 
very much in order to exam­ 
ine its political, social, and 
economic structure to ascer­ 
tain whether it contains a uni­ 
que character which makes it 
impervious to the lessons of 
history. 
Are our people subject to 
the same frailties as the d o ­ 
zens of the democracies that 
cited in the past? 
['em -we o ^ c o n y r these weak­ 
nesses and remain the strong­ 
est and most 
Messed 
people 
on earth? 
Are we willing to stand firm ­ 
ly with the basic American 
idea that there can be no sub­ 
stitute for individual initiative 
and productivity? 
An Indication of weakness be­ 
came evident when the Soviet 
rocketed Sputmck I into or- 
bit in October, 1957. A strange 
state of mind seined the Urdted 
sta te s. We seemed to juestlon 
our own abilities. 
Some Sen­ 


ato rs 
and 
Congressmen 
scream ed for sputniks in their 
Christm as stockings 
and 
an 
ICBM in each garage. 
The 
rest of the world looked on in 
amazement and seriously ques­ 
tioned w hether we would demon­ 
strate the same toughness and 
dedication that we had demon­ 
strated in past international 
c risis. 
Fortunately, some of our lead­ 
e rs, and In particular the Pres­ 
ident of the United States, re­ 
fused to accept the premise 
that this great Nation could be 
overwhelmed by the 
Soviet’s 
m aterial 
contrivance. 
This 
faith was dram atically justi­ 
fied when, in a short 4 months, 
under extreme pressure, Ex­ 
plorer 
I soared heavenward. 
Since that time, the scientific 
value of American achievement 
in space has vastly outstripped 
the Soviets*. 
THE BASIC DANGERS FOR 
A DEMOCRACY 
However, there are dangers 
other than the fantastic space­ 
age 
weapons, 
dangers much 
more persistent and insidious. 
These dangers are two: 
One from without - Commun­ 
ist Ideological and economic 
penetration. 
The other from within - the 
loss of our individual freedoms 
by a willingness to let the cen­ 
tral government be all things 
to all people. 
If we use our resources posi­ 
tively and wisely, we have with­ 
in the framework of free enter­ 
prise capitalism all the tools 
necessary to dem onstrate to 
the world the fallacy af the Com­ 


munist doctrine and absolute 
economic and social 
control 
by government. 
Surely, the system which per­ 
m its 
our 
6 percent 
of the 
w orld's population to produce 
and consume 40 percent of the 
world’s 
goods 
can win this 
struggle. 
This system can win, if its ex­ 
ponents 
practice 
what 
they 
preach while investing our capi­ 
tal abroad and trading through­ 
out the world. 
It can win if we refuse Gov­ 
ernm ent subsidies and protec­ 
tion, welcome competition, and 
support the sovereignty of the 
m arket. 
It can win the struggle with 
Comminism if its people have 
the w ill. 
THE DANGER FROM WITHIN 
It is the second danger which 
is the more frightening, the 
danger from within. 
Among 
our citizens, an attitude of de­ 
pendency on Washington r e d e ­ 
veloped. 
This trend toward 
“ Let Uncle Sam do it** argues 
in effect that only Federal bu­ 
reaucrats and their Intellectu­ 
al associates are wise enough 
to tell us how we attain “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hap­ 
piness.*’ 
We have come to 
depend on the Central Govern­ 
ment to finance many of our 
responsiblities 
which 
we 
should assume in the home or 
at the city and State level. 
While doing so, the Federal 
Government 
inevitably 
lays 
down the rules of the game. 
This trend can lead only to 
the weakening of the American 
family and of our State and 
local governments and hence 
to destruction of the Federal 
system . 
The 
liberal 
editor, 
John 
Fischer of Harpers* magazine, 
has pointed out: 
“ Up till now, at least every 
nation of continental size has 
had to be governed in one of 
two ways: 
either as a federa­ 
tion or as an autocracy. 
The 
coming generation of politici­ 
ans, therfore, will have to find 
some way to renovate the idea 
of federalism and get it back 
into working order.** 
It we permit out system to be 
destroyed, not only will the les­ 
sons of history be reaffirm ed 
but Communist Chief Kruschev 
will indeed have been a prophet 
when he said to five visiting 
UJS. Senators, “ I prophesy that 
your grandchildren in Am eri­ 
can will live under socialism.** 
THE WILLIAMSBURG IDEA 
The President of the United 
States, speaking at the Gov­ 
ernors* 
Conference 
in 
Wil­ 
liam sburg, Va., In Jun, 1957, 
gave evidence of his deep con­ 
cern for the preservation of our 
way of life. 
The President rang the alarm 
with the statement, “ Those who 
would be and would stay free 
must 
stand 
eternal 
watch 
against 
excessive concentra­ 
tion of power in government.*’ 
He then challenged the confer­ 
ence of Governors to join with 
him In an effort to reserve the 
trend toward Washington. 


The Joint Federal .State Ac­ 
tion 
Committee 
was 
thus 
created by the President at the 
United States and the Governors 
of the 46 States as a task 
force for action - a Joint com­ 
m ittee charged with three re­ 
sponsibilities: 
“ 1. 
To designate functions 
which the States are ready and 


Sportswear Crumbles the Kooky 


By HELEN HENNESSY 


W o m en 's Editor 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW 
YORK—(NKA —Un­ 
til 
fashion 
went 
mad 
the 
American girl had a special 
kind of look in sportswear. 
For casual weekends she had 
a 
knack 
for 
looking 
lean. 
trim and chic. 


Then last year’s fashion ab­ 
surdities hit the scene and 
that special chic disappeared 
behind the kookiest clothes 
seen 
outside 
of a costume 
party. 


This 
season 
the 
way-out 
look is on its last legs. And 
women are once again taking 
to the great outdoors without 
Op 


A new line {by Russ) will 
help the former “kook’’ to 
look more like herself again 


All the pieces put together 
add up to a collection built 
for the rigors of active cold- 
weather sports as well as col­ 
lege and career activities. For 
careers there’s a carload of 
tweed suits, shirts and jump­ 
ers. For outdoors there are 
car coats, parkas, separates 
and Russlers, the latest in 
western pants. 


All come 
in fabrics that 
look 
soft — Meltons, 
wools, 
corduroys. 
And 
they 
may 
steal their detailing from the 
best in menswear but there’s 
no doubt th ey’re designed for 
gals. 


The cowboy look comes on 
strong. 
In 
corduroys 
trim 
western pants are worn with 


willing to assum e and finance 
that are now performed or fi­ 
nanced wholly or in part by 
the Federal Government; 
“ 2. 
To recommend the Fed. 
eral and State revenue adjust­ 
ments required to enable the 
States to assum e such func­ 
tions; and 
“ 3. To identify functions and 
responbllities likely to require 
State or Federal attention In 
the future and to recommend 
the level of State effort, or 
Federal effort, or both, that 
will be needed to assure ef­ 
fective action.** 
The conference of Govern­ 
ors readily accepted the P res­ 
ident’s proposal. 
For years 
it had concerned itself with 
problems of Federal<6tate pro­ 
gram responsibilities*?!!^ di. 
vision of tax revenue sources 
between 
the 
Federal 
and 
State Governments, and with 
emerging problems calling for 
governmental action - Federal, 
State, and local. 
Many State 
Governors were deeply troubled 
by the sam e trend which so con­ 
cerned the President. The con­ 
ference, 
accordingly, author­ 
ized its chairm an to appoint a 
committee 
of Governors 
to 
serve with Federal represen­ 
tatives chosen by the President 
on the Joint Federal-State Ac- 


TAPESTRY JACKET (left) is what a pretty girl would wear— especially one who no 
longer wants the wav-out look. The rolled knit collar and cuffs make for added 
warmth. Ifs worn with Russlers— cowboy style pants. On a chilly e\ening before the 
fire the outfit (right) has the ideal touch— casual, warm and feminine. The be-rib- 
boned pullover with lacy stretch trim comes in flattering light and bright shades. Ifs 
worn with side-zippered stretch pants, tapered and proportioned for perfect fit. 
These are Russ designs. 


a western - style print shirt. 
Made of easy-care fabric, the 
shirts don’t need ironing. 


Jacket styles are 
varied. 
Outstanding are the Meltons 
with plaid linings. The new- 


tlon Committee. 
It is Interesting to note that 
this is the first time In our his­ 
tory that a President suggested 
action be taken to reserve the 
growing trend toward reliance 
on the central authority for 
services to our people far be­ 
yond 
the responsibilities ori­ 
ginally Intended for assumption 
by the Federal Government. 
The initial phase of this mis­ 
sion was a limited one. 
It 
was to recommend that action 
be taken to shift a small num­ 
ber of governmental functions 
and revenue sources from the 
Federal 
Government 
to 
the 
States and to define more clear­ 
ly certain responsibilities that 
might continue to be shared by 
Federal and State Governments. 
The purpose was not to accom­ 
plish the whole job, but merely 
to demonstrate that a long­ 
term drift to governmental re- 
spoil st btl tty toward Washington 
is nt inevitable. 


OPPOSITION TO LOCAL 
INITIATIVE 
Many 
with 
overdeveloped 
sense of Federal responsibil­ 
ity reacted strongly against this 
move by the President. 
They protested that the com­ 
plexity of our society requires 
the Central Government to con­ 
cern Itself more and more with 


est is a hoodless parka in a 
rich tapestry with a rolled 
knit collar 
and snug knit 
cuffs. 


There are also outfits for 
sitting around a campfire or 


the welfare of the individual 
citizen. 
In turn they argue that State 
and local governments a re poor­ 
ly organized and unable to fi­ 
nance adequate public services. 
Yet, rather than join Ina realis­ 
tic examination of ways to re ­ 
vitalize State and local govern­ 
ments, 
these 
opponents fail 
back on a fam iliar plea that the 
Central Government solve all 
problem s on a crash basis. 
What these so generous peo­ 
ple fail to acknowledge is that 
each time the Government a s­ 
sum es resp o n sib ly for our 
personal economic and social 
welfare, we take another long 
stride away from those prin­ 
ciples which have permitted 
us, through individual initiative, 
to I become the in oat'privileged at 
the earth’s people. 


Unfortunately, even the Presi­ 
dent of the United States, joined 
by a committee of the Govern­ 
ors of the sovereign States, was 
unable to do much more than 
slow 
down the trend toward 
more dependence on the Central 
Government. 
Govenors from 
various states resisted the ef­ 
fort. 
In spite of the protest of 
some of the more moderate Gov­ 
ernors, the centralist view pre­ 
vued. 
The simple toot is that tor 


I Tinging indoors on a chilly 
night 
th e prettiest is a be­ 
ribboned wool pullover with 
lacy-stitch trim. worn with co­ 
ordinated stretch pants that 
are tapered and proportioned 
for perfect fit. 


every dollar of Federal aid, the 
citizen who believes In State 
sovereignty forfeits a dollar’s 
worth of states rights. 
It is 
entirely logical that Federal 
control follow Federal funds. 
This has to be so because when 
a Congressman from New York 
votes to support a project for 
Tennessee, he has a right to 
say something about how the 
money is spent. 
His consti­ 
tuents, after all, are paying 
their share of the bill. 
OTHER PROBLEMS 
There are other evidences 
of this voluntary weakness on 
the part of our people. 
The great moderate m asses 
of our society have withdrawn 
from the political scene as a 
consequence of the very a bund, 
ance which our free system has 
provided, the blessings of edu­ 
cation and the advances of tech­ 
nology. 
The 
professional and busi­ 
nessm an, 
the technician, the 
white-collar worker, the highly 
trained and productive operator 
of our massive machines, all 
enjoy a way of life which leads 
them to prefer to be left alone. 
The 
businessman 
Is 
re­ 
strained from political parti. 


cipation for fear of public c rit­ 
icism or the loss ofa custom er, 
not understanding that it is much 
better to lose a customer than 
to lose the climate which per­ 
mits him to make a profit. 
In the meanwhile, highly m il­ 
itant and well-organized minor­ 
ity groups control the body 
politic. 
The overwhelming desire for 
security rather than for oppor­ 
tunity on the part of our young 
people 
has 
been encouraged 
even by our great corporations. 
Recruiters visiting the campus­ 
es of our universities no long­ 
er challenge the young Am eri­ 
can male with opportunity, but 
Instead with what is going to hap­ 
pen to him 45 years hence. 
This young American, with a 
mind like a sponge and muscles 
of steel, then is tempted to en­ 
ter the competitive world look­ 
ing for a pension rather than a 
risk, little realizing that his 
forefathers who developed this 
great country were risk-takers 
above all else. 
CONCLUSION 
The historical cycle of the 
body politic indicates that man 
progresses from bondage to 
spiritual faith - from spiritual 
faith to courage, from courage 
to freedom, from freedom to 
abundance; and then comes the 
warning, 
from 
abundance to 
selfishness, from selfihness to 
apathy, from apathy to depend­ 
ency, and from dependency right 
back into bondage again. 
It does not require the tal­ 
ents of the hghly trained po- 
litlcal 
scientist 
to show us 
where we are in this cycle. It 
only requires a little serious 
thinking on the part ofany reas­ 
onably intelligent citizen. 
Certainly all thoughtful peo­ 
ple must agree that if the sys­ 
tem we cherish is to survive 
we must learn to understand 
that democracy is more diffi­ 
cult to maintain than to at­ 
tain. Only by our Individual ef­ 
forts can we be sure that the 
lessons of history do not catch 
up with our Republic. 


Egg N o g F or Yule 


The moist popular Christ 
m as drink in America is e g g ­ 
nog. 
In early colon ial d a y s hot 
beverages and punches were 
popular in America as well 
as in England. 
Sack-possei, from which 
c a m e 
Am erican e g g n o g , 
w as served hot from a ha ml 
m ade kettle. 
Egg n og and Sack posset 
contain the sam e milk, eg g s 
s u g a r 
and 
n u t m e g . 
It 
changed, 
how ever, from a 
hot to a cold drink and from 
a mild sack flavored drink 
to a more hearty one with 
rum and brandy. 


Union soldiers during 
the 
Civil War tasted peanuts being 
grown in the South, liked them 
and when 
the war was over 
carried them home to northern 
states. 


u 
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There arc certain prccau 
lions that homemakers should 
be aware of if they receive a 
poinsettia for Christmas. They 
will last longer if they have 
p l e n t y of light, kept in a 
cool place and given proper 
watering. You will enjoy y o u r 
plant longer if it is kept away 
from 
radiators, 
T I' sets or 
other sources of heat. A win- 
d ow sill It wa turn often can fur­ 
nish both light and cool tem- 
permute—provided ii is n ot 
orer a radiator. 
Proper watering is necessary 
to prevent (ht;leaves fro rn drop 
ping. 
The bon s n o u rd be 
watered thoroughly until wa­ 
ter runs from the bottom of 
the pot. then allowed to he 
come rather dry before water­ 
ing again 


Denmark C ustom 
A Danish Christmas custom 
is the"Jul-bock". This is along 
pole with a goat’s head, whose 
duty it is to butt in w hen child- 
dren misbehave. 


PAUL FLOWERS* 
GREENHOUSE 
Pleasant paperback of the mo­ 
ment Is “ Barbed W ires” , 
or 
“ How 
To Say *c»$ 
in 15 
words Or L ess,” a collection 
billed 
as the funniest tele­ 
grams of all tim es. It Is edi­ 
ted 
by Joyce Denbrink, with 
an Introduction by Marvin Klt- 
man, and is a Bantam Special* 
The 
cover Is a replica of the 
familiar Western Union blank. 
A few samples: 
From 
Fanny Brice to Billy 
Rose, at Fort Worth Centennial 
Exposition: 
Have you two openings down 
there? 
From Rose to Brice; 
Yes, my giant quid and my 
trained snake died. 


From Theatre Guild to G. B. 
Shawt 
Please alter fourth act of “ St. 
Joan” so commuters can catch 
last train to suburbs. 
From Shaw to Guild; 
Alter the trains. 


From Abraham Lincoln to Maj. 
Gen. McClellan: 
“ I have just read your dis­ 
patch about sore tongued and 
fatigued horses. Will you par­ 
don me for asking what 
the 
horses of your army have done 
since the battle of Antietam that 
fatigues anything? 


From Charlie Mack to \V, C. 
Fields; 
Please send 
me $500. I’m In 
jail up here. 
From Fields; 
If it’s a good jail, I’ll join you. 


Joe Kennedy to John F. Ken­ 
nedy: 
Don’t buy a single vote more 
than necessary. 
I’ll 
be 
damned if I’m going to pay for 
a landslide. 


From attorney to partner; ‘ 
justice has triumphed! 
From partner; 
Appeal at once! 


From 
Robert 
Benchiey, In 
Venice, to travel agency. 
Streets full of water. Please 
advise. 


From Bob Hope to Thomas E. 
Dewey: 
Unpack. 
Commercial Appeal 


long time ago 


the first Adoration was 


in a manger. 


Now, we add our voice to the 


joy of the world... 


to aU men, and especially you. 


our heartfelt wish 


for happiness on this Noel. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 
May your 
holiday be as 
cheerful and happy 
as a child’s 
Christmas Eve dreams. 


RALPH 
DISTRIBUTING 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
MIKE SHELL 
•des Petite S&efi 


For Family's Christmas Fun 
Little Prune People Bring Good Luck 


From the South of Germany 
comes a centuries-old custom 
of making “Little Prune Peo­ 
ple” for Christmas decorating 
and eating. 
Legend has it that the ap­ 
pearance of these “little peo­ 
ple” in the home during the 
holiday season will bring good 
luck and good harvest during 
the coming year. They take on 
characterizations of people of 
all ages and occupations, in­ 
cluding St. Nicholas himself. 
If Dad has some heavy wire 
and some scraps of plywood 
in his workshop, and if fruits 
and nuts are on hand (as they 
usually are at Christmas), al­ 
most any family could make 
some “lucky little prune peo­ 
ple” this Yuletide. For groups 
large or small, planned or im­ 
promptu parties, the creation 
of prune people could be an 
enjoyable Christmas Day pas­ 
time. 
Most people 
will 
quickly 
come up with their own ideas 
for 
prune 
characters 
they 
would like to create. The char­ 
acterizations are limited only 
by the imagination and the 
materials th a t can be used. 
Traditional materials used 
to create “prune people” are: 
heavy picture wire, prunes, 
dried figs and raisins, un­ 
shelled nuts, quarter-inch ply­ 
wood scraps or wood scraps 
from crates, pliers, hammer, 
small 
awl, 
foil, 
scraps 
of 
Christmas wrapping, glue and 
a little imagination. 
To make prune people, fol­ 
low these steps: 
1. Cut a three-inch square 
wooden base. Make two holes 
one inch apart in center of 
base and cover with paper or 
foil. 
2. Cut wire 30" long and put 
each end through holes in 
bottom of base. The base will 
now stand with wire perpen­ 
dicular and ready to string on 
nuts or prunes. 
3. Punch hole through two 
Brazil nuts and string wire 
through holes to form fret and 
.due nuts to wooden base. 
4. String two or three prunes 
on each wire for legs. Then 
twist 
two 
strands of wire 
around each other to form one 


Mm 


PRUNE PEOPLE BRING lurk 
during the com ing year, legend 
says. They are easy to make with 
ingredients most fam ilies h a\e 
on hand at Christmas tim e — 
prunes, figs, Brazil nuts, together 
with plywood scraps, picture wire 
and scraps o f such decorative 
materials as foil and gift wrap­ 
ping paper. 


* 
* 
• 


SOME CHARACTERS that might 
be created from prunes and other 
ingredients are shown at right. 
I he chim ney sweep is prunes 
from neck to toe. His ladder and 
hat are m ade from shiny black 
construction paper. He and his 
com panions, the Tyrolean prune 
couple, stand on a three-inch 
wooden base covered with foil. 
Each has Brazil nuts glued to 
the base for feet, and a walnut 
for a head. 


strand so that body can be 
made from prunes or figs (five 
or six figs or two or three 
prunes). 
5. Twist strands of wire again 
to hold torso in place at neck. 
Then separate wires and bend 
down arms. Make arms of 
prunes, 
adding 
raisins 
for 
cuffs or hands, snip off extra 
wire and bend into loop to 


hold fruit in place. 
6 For the head, make small 
hole in end of walnut and in­ 
sert short piece of wire in wal­ 
nut — just far enough to hold 
head in place, using balance 
of wire to wrap around wire 
that forms body of figure. 
7. 
With scraps of cloth, 
thumb tacks, small balls of 
foil or raisins and a little cre­ 


ative thought, dress the little 
prune figures. 


•*MGIIT OK C \K E S” 
In Ireland, Christmas Eve 
is olten called the Night of 
Cakes. This name is based on 
the custom, still practiced, of 
baking special Christmas Eve 
cakes spiced with caraway 
seeds. 


Skiers, Go South! 


Skiing is a booming sport on 
southern 
slopes, now embel­ 
lished with new lodges, tows 
and man-made snow, 
by Bill Robinson 
inThe Ford Times 
We watched the ,soutbenj.1gen* 
tleman on skis as he approached 
his moment of truth or catas­ 
trophe. 
Balancing precarious­ 
ly, he careened 
forward in a 
most ungentle manner. The re­ 
sult was inevitable. Spraddle- 
legged, he sprawled in a cloud 
of man-made snow. His reaction 
as he struggled to his feet was 
vexed but unvindictive: “ Dad- 
blame these slats!” 
He could have been any nov­ 
ice, anywhere, but the signifi­ 
cant fact is that he was a 
southern gentleman, and he was 
skiing in his own bailwick — 
Gatlinburg, a Tennessee town 
known to millions as the gate­ 
way to warm-weather 
play, 
grounds in the Smokies. What’s 
more,he had a choice of sev­ 
eral skiing areas within reas­ 
onable driving distance, with 
still others planned for future 
winters. 
Skiing 
has arrived in the 
South, or at least in the moun­ 
tainous parts of it. And it’s 
all due to a comparatively sim­ 
ple 
device which, in air tem­ 


peratures of 28 degrees or iess, 
combines compressed air with 
water to spew out snow. 
The 
man-made snow, moreover, is 
heavier and wetter than the 
natural variety, packs better, 
and% lasts longer diiririfc wlrm 
spells. 
Anyone in Gatlinburg will di­ 
rect you to Mt. Harrison at the 
slightest show of interest, and 
not without a certain amount of 
pride. 
“ About three miles up 
the 
mountain,” a gas-station at­ 
tendant had tcdd us, with a slow 
drawl and a wide smile. “ You 
can’t miss it.” 
He was right. 
Mt. Harrison 
was 
painted a birthday-cake 
white. 
Across the slopes and 
valleys to nearby Pigeon Forge 
Mountain, the bluish haze which 
hangs over the Great Smokies 
created a winter landscape of 
classic beauty. 
The winding 
road quickly reached the base 
lodge, after passing numerous 
A-frame chaltets cozy with the 
yellow-red light of fireplaces. 
The lodge is at once modern 
and rustic, a massive structure 
of glass, dark-stained wood and 
blue-green masonry. 
It 
is 
hard to determine which dom­ 
inates - the lodge or the long, 
elbow - shaped experts’ ski run. 


And it really is expert. 
Mt. 
Harrison is a steep 2,700 feet 
high. 
The experts’ trail is 3,- 
500 feet; the intermediates* is 
2,900. There is also a year- 
round indoor ice skating rink 
near the base lodge. 
Skiing is one of the world’s 
oldest sports; Ullter, the Scan- 
dlnaviap god of winter, is al­ 
ways pictured walking on skis 
with curved toes. 
The Great 
Smokies are ancient, too — our 
oldest mountains, in fact — 
but it took a long time for ski­ 
ers and mountains to get to­ 
gether. 
And 
probably they 
wouldn’t have made it yet ex­ 
cept for the snow machine and 
the determination of a handful 
of enthusiasts. 
One of these was Paul Holm 
of St. Louis a recreational con­ 
sultant by profession. 
It was 
he who persuaded Gatlinburg to 


build a ski resort, an invest­ 
ment that will probably reach $2 
million when companion winter 
sports facilities are completed. 
The man who gave Gatlin- 
burg the go sign on skiing was 
Walter Schoenknecht, owner- 
operator of Mt. Snow in 
Ver­ 
mont, and an acknowledge au­ 
thority on skiing. Hired 
as a 
consultant, 
he studied local 
weather charts for thirty years 
back. He walked the valleys and 
ridges, then based his favorable 
judgement on the average snow­ 
fall (64 inches), the winter tem­ 
peratures, and the snow ma. 
chine. Hans Woldrich, former 
‘Olympic team member from 
Austria, was hired to head a 
staff of instructors, and in De­ 
cember, 1963, Gatlinburg was 
ready. 
Warm weather slowed the op­ 
ening. Record snows were fol­ 


lowed by record rains. But 
when Christmas Eve arrived, so 
did almost three feet of natural 
snow to bolster the artificial 
stuff. 
By midnorning on week­ 
end days, the 500 pairs of skis, 
boots and poles were rented, and 
by evening southerners who had 
once hardly heard of a stem 
Christie were expertly talking 
ski shop before the great stone 
fireplace. 
Elsewhere in the South, the 
combination of mild winters, 
high altitude and snow machines 
had already proved capable of 
providing a skiing season from 
early December to late March, 
with motels, hotels and restau­ 
rants happy to remain open to 
accommodate 
the 
skiers. 
Cataloochee and others, too. 
Just across Great Smoky 
Moutains National Park from 
Gatlinburg 
is 
Cataloochee 
Ranch near Waynesville, North 
Carolina. A dude ranch from 
spring through autumn, it be­ 
comes a ski resort in winter, 
with five slopes, a 1,400-foot 
T-bar, four rope tows, and six 
ski instructors. 
Skis, poles 
and boots can be rented. Cata- 
loochee’s 
atmosphere is re­ 
laxed and rustic. There are 
accommodations for 50 per­ 
sons in cottages and lodge dor­ 
mitories for skiers who bring 
their own sleeping bags, and a 
dining room in the lodge. Near­ 
by, at Maggie Valley, is an all- 
year ice skating rink. 
Farther north along the Blue 
Ridge 
Parkway, at 
Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina, there are 
two ski areas. The new Hound 
Ears Gold and Ski Club has a 
1,000-foot ski run, double chair 
lift, rental shop and snack bar 
plus luxury accommodations on 
the American plan in chalets 
adjoining the ski slopes. Near­ 
by is Blowing Rock Ski Resort 
with three ski slopes, three 
rope tows and a T-bar, rental 
equipment, a staff of eight in­ 
structors, and a dining room. 
Still farther north, at Hot 
Spring, Virginia, 
the Home­ 
stead Hotel has operated a ski 
lodge, with dining room and 
lounge, since 1959. 
Its four 
slopes are served by three 
rope tows plus a trestle car 
lift with a capacity of 350 per­ 
sons per hour; it also has 
three ski trails. Also in Vir­ 
ginia, at Washington, is Sky­ 
lines, boasting a T-bar and 
three rope tows. 
What makes these southern 
ski areas doubly attractive to 
northern as well as southern 
skiers is the variety of activ­ 
ities made possible by their 
novel geography. At the Home­ 
stead, for instance, it is not 
unusual for a winter visitor 
to ski in the morning, play 
a round of golf in the afternoon, 


WH-E-E-E! 


LEG B R A C E S don’t spoil play 
of Donna Dill, 5, 
Hillsboro, 
Tex., 1967 March of Dimes N a­ 
tional Poster Child, seen at 
playground slide with mother, 
Mrs. Jo Ford Dill. Pretty child 
is paralyzed below waist by 
birth defect of an open spine. 
You can aid research and pa­ 
tient care for victims of birth 
defects by giving in January 
to the March of Dimes. 


The Gay Nineties 


Festive Times 


During the G ay N in e tie s , 
hostesses often announced in 
the newspapers the hours they 
would receive guests on New 
Year’s. People arrived in their 
best finery — men in silk hats, 
with chamois skin gloves, and 
ladies in "stiff bombazine with 
sealskin tippets". 
Callers left their cards on 
trays in the r e c e p t i o n hall, 
greeted the host and hostess, 
then went to the dining room, 
where tables held such substan­ 
tial foods as roast beef, turkey, 
ham, relishes, along with all 
kinds of fancy p a s t r i e s . Of 
course, punch and the tradi­ 
tional eggnog w ere dispensed in 
large quantities. After their 
guests had departed, the host 
and hostess often made a round 
of calls on their friends. As a 
result, the affair became a call­ 
ing marathon. 
At times, undesirables man­ 
aged to crash the parties; also 
guests who had i m b i b e d too 
much at different homes some­ 
times caused hostesses embar­ 
rassment. 


Bethlehem Busy 


At Christmas Time 


S i nc e the first Christmas 
Christians have followed the 
Star to the stable-grotto be­ 
neath the church of the Nativ­ 
ity, the traditional birthplace 
of Jesus of Nazareth in Beth­ 
lehem. 
Bethlehem is even poorer 
than most people would be­ 
lieve. 
A recent visitor said 
"Wanderers fill the streets — 
anyone can see why Mary and * 
Joseph found no room in the 
Inn.” 
Every C hr i s t ma s , shep­ 
herds watching their flocks out­ 
side 
Bethlehem, 
had to be 
especially w a t c hf u l that the 
sheep did not trap themselves 
in the barbed wire separating 
Jordan and Israel. Bethlehem, 
on the Jordan side of the wire, 
has been sorely affected by the 
hostility and the uneasy truce. 
It is crowded with Arab refu­ 
gees who f o r m e r l y lived in 
Israel. 
The effect of the conflict has 
been crippling of Bethlehm’s 
chief industry; the making and 
selling of objects of piety from 
olive wood. Dead sea stone 
and mother of pearl. Except at 
Christmas, pilgrims are so few 
that the profit had gone from 
the business. 
On Christmas eve, however, 
the dusty city takes on new life. 
Christmas diplomats living in 
divided Jerusalem expect to be 
escorted to the little town over 
the unusual highway through 
no-man’s land. Hlgrims from 
the Israel side pass through the 
Mandelbaum Gate. 
Rich and poor Pilgrims wor­ 
ship together in the fourth cen­ 
tury church of the Nativity. 
There is a high mass, during 
which the image of the Christ 
Child 
is c a r r i e d from the 
church 
through the Mandel­ 
baum Gate. 
The ceremonies come to a 
climax before three adjacent 
shrines. The Altars of the N a­ 
tivity, The Wise Men and the 
Manger. Outs i de , Christians 
from many lands will sing, as 
a n g e l s 
sang 
nearly 
2,000 
years ago; "Glory To God In 
The Highest", and on earth 
peace and good will toward 
men. 


M IN C E P IE 
The oriental character of the 
spices and flavoring of mince 
pie was said to represent the 
rich gifts the wise men brought 
to the Christ Child. 
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Easy as Eggnog Pie 


Delectable Eggnog Pie, fluffy as an angel’s wing, is a knockout 
dish for tin* holiday buffet. The pie has that wonderful “blue- 
ribbon cook 
ap|>earance— and can lie made in two shakes of a 
reindeer’s tail. Reliable unflavored gelatine combines with pre­ 
pared eggnog for holiday flair; like other dishes made with 
unflavored gelatine, it's sure to be the kind of light, cool dessert 
perfect for a heartv dinner. The filling goes into a chocolate nut 
crust; garnish with a wreath of whipped cream, slivered nuts, 
chocolate curls, and maraschino cherries. 


Eggnog Chiffon Pie 
2 envelopes unflavored gelatine 
V4 cup sugar 
1 quart non-alcoholic eggnog 
1 cup heavy cream, whipped until stiff 
Brazil Nut Chocolate Crust* 
In the top of a double boiler, stir together the gelatine and 
sugar; stir in 1 cup of the eggnog. Cook and stir constantly over 
boiling water until gelatine is dissolved. Remove from heat; stir 
in remaining eggnog. Chill until thickened but not set. Beat until 
fluffy and uniform in texture; fold in whip|>ed cream. Chill a few 
minutes until a little of the mixture mounds when lifted and 
dropped hack with a spoon Turn into Brazil Nut Chocolate Crust. 
Chill until set. Cover and refrigerate — overnight, if you like — 
until serving time. 


Brazil Nut Chocolate Crust 
Mix together 1 cup finely ground Brazil nuts, 2 tablespoons 
sugar and Vi cup chop|x?d semi-sweet chocolate pieces. Press over 
Ixittom and sides of 10-inch pie plate. Bake in 300' F oven 15 
minutes. Cool. 


and take a swim in the hotel 
heated pool at night. 
And when the season nears 
its end the skier, driving down 
from the slopes, will find spring 
flowers blooming. 


FORMOSA 


Christm as in Form osa is 
a musical one. Sonic early 
m issionaries, English in the 
South and C anadians in the 
North, were m usicians who 
helped d e v e l o p a musical 
church. Handel s The Mes­ 
siah. as well as other canta­ 
tas and oratorios, is beloved 
and sung by several choirs 
each year. 


x^ 


V_C/mst)na 


Z^/ike the calm 


contentment of a snowy 


landscape, m ay you and yours have 


the serene peacefulness of Blessed Christmas. 


J Z e t every heart rejoice . . . it’s 


Christmas! To each and every one of our 


valued friends, we send 


our most cordial wishes for a 


holiday season abounding in blessings. 
HORNBACK 
GROCERY & MARKET 


1901 E. MALONE 
SIKESTON 


COLLEEN SCOTT 


SCOTT INSURANCE AGENCY 
100 N. NEW MADRID 
GR 1-3347 
SIKESTON, MO 


For Family's Christmas Fun 
Little Prune People Bring Good Luck 


From the South of Germany 
comes a centuries-old custom 
of m aking '‘Little Prune Peo­ 
ple” for Christm as decorating 
and eating. 
Legend has it that the ap­ 
pearance of these “little peo­ 
ple” in the home during the 
holiday season will bring good 
luck and good harvest during 
the coming year. They take on 
characterizations of people of 
all ages and occupations, in­ 
cluding St. Nicholas himself. 
If Dad has some heavy wire 
and some scraps of plywood 
in his workshop, and if fruits 
and nuts are on hand (as they 
usually are at Christmas), al­ 
most any family could make 
some “lucky little prune peo­ 
ple” this Yuletide. For groups 
large or small, planned or im­ 
prom ptu parties, the creation 
of prune people could be an 
enjoyable Christmas Day pas­ 
time. 
Most 
people 
will 
quickly 
come up with their own ideas 
for 
prune 
characters 
they 
would like to create. The char­ 
acterizations are limited only 
by the im agination and the 
m aterials th a t can be used. 
Traditional materials used 
to create “prune people” are: 
heavy picture wire, prunes, 
dried figs and raisins, un­ 
shelled nuts, quarter-inch ply­ 
wood scraps or wood scraps 
from crates, pliers, hammer, 
small 
awl, 
foil, scraps of 
Christm as wrapping, glue and 
a little im agination. 
To make prune people, fol­ 
low these steps: 
1. Cut a three-inch square 
wooden base. Make two holes 
one inch apart in center of 
base and cover with paper or 
foil. 
2. Cut wire 30" long and put 
each end through holes in 
bottom of base. The base will 
now stand with wire perpen­ 
dicular and ready to string on 
nuts or prunes. 
3. Punch hole through two 
Brazil nuts and string wire 
through holes to form Ret and 
glue nuts to wooden base. 
4. String two or three prunes 
on each wire for legs. Then 
twist 
two strands of wire 
around each other to form one 


J B L 
l a r 


P R I NE 
P E O P L E B R IN G lu rk 
d u r in g th e co m in g year, legend 
*mv*. T h e y a r e easy to m a k e with 
in g re d ie n t a m eal fam ilies h ave 
on h a n d at C h ristm a s tim e — 
p ru n e * , fig*, Hrar.il nut*, to g eth e r 
w ith p ly w o o d ac rap*, p ic tu re wire 
a n d scrap * o f Much d e c o r a te e 
m ate ria l* a* foil a n d gift w ra p ­ 
p in g p a p e r . 


SO M E < H A R \< I ERS th at m ight 
he e r e a te d fro m p rune* an d o th e r 
in g re d ie n t* a r e show n at rig h t. 
T h e c h im n e y 
sw eep i* prune* 
fro m n e e k to toe. Hi* lad d e r a n d 
hat a r e m a d e fro m *hiny black 
c o n g r u e ! ion p a p e r. H e a n d Iii* 
c o m p a n io n * , th e Tyrolean p r u n e 
eo u p le , 
*tund 
on a 
th ree-in ch 
w o o d en ba*e cohered with foil. 
E ach ho* B razil nut* g lu ed to 
th e bane fo r feet, a n d a w alnut 
fo r u h e a d . 


strand so that body can be 
made from prunes or figs (five 
or six figs or two or three 
prunes). 
5. Twist strands of wire again 
to hold torso in place at neck. 
Then separate wires and bend 
down arms. Make arms of 
prunes, 
adding 
raisins 
for 
cuffs or hands, snip off extra 
wire and bend into loop to 


hold fruit in place. 
6 For the head, make small 
hole in end of walnut and in­ 
sert short piece of wire in wal­ 
nut — just far enough to hold 
head in place*, using balance 
of wire to wrap around wire 
that forms body of figure. 
7. 
With scraps of cloth, 
thumb tacks, small balls of 
foil or raisins and a little cre­ 


ative thought, dress the little 
prune figures. 


•MGH I IU I \KKV 
In Ireland, Christmas Eve 
is often called the Night of 
Cakes. This name is based on 
the custom, still practiced, of 
baking special Christmas Eve 
cakes spiced with caraway 
seeds. 


Skiers, Go South! 


Skiing is a booming sport on 
southern 
slopes, now embel­ 
lished with new lodges, tows 
and man-made snow. 
by Bill Robinson 
in The Ford Times 
We watched the f^nubern..gen­ 
tleman on skis as he approached 
his moment of truth or catas­ 
trophe. 
Balancing precarious­ 
ly, he careened 
forward In a 
most ungentle manner. The re­ 
sult was inevitable. Spraddle- 
legged, he sprawled in a cloud 
of man-made snow. Hts reaction 
as he st niggled to his feet was 
vexed but unvindlctive: “Dad- 
blame these slat st” 
He could have been any nov­ 
ice, anywhere, but the signifi­ 
cant fact is that he was a 
southern gentleman, and he was 
skiing in his own bailwick — 
Gatlinburg, a Tennessee town 
known to millions as the gate­ 
way 
to warm-weather play­ 
grounds in the Smokies. What’s 
more,he had a choice of sev­ 
eral skiing areas within reas­ 
onable driving distance, with 
still others planned for future 
winters. 
Skiing 
has arrived in the 
South, or at least in the moun­ 
tainous parts of it. And it’s 
all due to a comparatively sim­ 
ple 
device which, in air tem­ 


peratures of 28 degrees or less, 
combines compressed air with 
water to spew out snow. 
The 
man-made snow, moreover, is 
heavier and wetter than the 
natural variety, packs better, 
and lasts longer dbrtrill w&rm 
spells. 
Anyone in Gatlinburg will di­ 
rect you to Mt. Harrison at the 
slightest show of interest, and 
not without a certain amount of 
pride. 
*• About three miles up 
the 
mountain,” a gas-station at­ 
tendant had told us, with a slow 
drawl and a wide smile. “You 
can’t miss it.” 
He was right. 
Mt. Harrison 
was 
painted a birthday-cake 
white. 
Across the slopes and 
valleys to nearby Pigeon Forge 
Mountain, the bluish haze which 
hangs over the Great Smokies 
created a winter lanuscape of 
classic beauty. 
ITie winding 
road quickly reached the base 
lodge, after passing numerous 
A-frame chaltets cozy with the 
yellow-red light of fireplaces. 
The lodge is at once modern 
and rustic, a massive structure 
of glass, dark-stained wood and 
blue-green masonry. 
It 
is 
hard to determine which dom­ 
inates - the lodge or the long, 
elbow - sltaped experts’ ski run. 


And it really is expert. 
Mt. 
Harrison is a steep 2,700 feet 
high. 
Tile experts* trail is 3,- 
500 feet; the intermediates’ is 
2,900. There is also a year- 
round indoor ice skating rink 
near the base lodge. 
Skiing is one of the world's 
oldest sports; Ullter, the Scan­ 
dinavian god of winter, is al­ 
ways pictured walking on skis 
with curved toes. The Great 
Smokies are ancient, too — our 
oldest mountains, in filet — 
but it took a long time for ski­ 
ers and mountains to get to­ 
gether. 
And 
probably they 
wouldn’t have made it yet ex­ 
cept for the snow machine and 
the determination of a handful 
of enthusiasts. 
One of these was Paul Holm 
of St. Louis a recreational con­ 
sultant by profession. 
It was 
he who persuaded Gatlinburg to 


build a ski resort, an invest­ 
ment that will probably reach $2 
million when companion winter 
sports facilities are completed. 
The man who gave Gatlin­ 
burg the go sign on skiing was 
Walter Schoenknecht, owner- 
operator of Mt. Snow in 
Ver­ 
mont, and an acknowledge au­ 
thority on skiing. Hired 
as a 
consultant, 
he studied local 
weather charts for thirty years 
back. He walked the valleys and 
ridges, then based his favorable 
judgement on the average snow­ 
fall (64 inches), the winter tem­ 
peratures, and the snow ma- 
chine. Hans Woldrich, former 
‘Olympic team member from 
Austria, was hired to head a 
staff of Instructors, and in De­ 
cember, 1963, Gatlinburg was 
ready. 
Warm weather slowed the op­ 
ening. Record snows were fol­ 


lowed by 
record rains. But 
when Christmas Eve arrived, so 
did almost three feet of natural 
snow to bolster the artificial 
stuff. 
By midnorning on week­ 
end days, the 500 pairs of skis, 
boots and poles were rented, and 
by evening southerners who had 
once hardly heard of a stem 
christie were expertly talking 
ski shop before the great stone 
fireplace. 
Elsewhere in the South, the 
combination of mild winters, 
high altitude and snow machines 
had already proved capable of 
providing a skiing season from 
early December to late March, 
with motels, hotels and restau­ 
rants happy to remain open to 
accommodate 
the 
skiers. 
Ca tai ooc )iee and others, too. 
Just across Great Smoky 
Moutains National Park from 
Gatlinburg 
is 
Cataloochee 
Ranch near Waynesville, North 
Carolina. A dude ranch from 
spring through autumn, it be­ 
comes a ski resort in winter, 
with five slopes, a 1,400-foot 
T-bar, four rope tows, and six 
ski instructors. 
Skis, poles 
and boots can be rented. Cata- 
loochee’s 
atmosphere is re­ 
laxed and rustic. There are 
accommodations for 50 per­ 
sons in cottages and lodge dor­ 
mitories for skiers who bring 
their own sleeping bags, and a 
dining room in the lodge. Near­ 
by, at Maggie Valley, is an all- 
year ice skating rink. 
Farther north along the Blue 
Ridge 
Parkway, at 
Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina, there are 
two ski areas. The new Hound 
Ears Gold and Ski Club has a 
1,000-foot ski run, double chair 
lift, rental shop and snack bar 
plus luxury accommodations on 
the American plan in chalets 
adjoining the ski slopes. Near­ 
by is Blowing Rock Ski Resort 
with three ski slopes, three 
rope tows and a T-bar, rental 
equipment, a staff of eight in­ 
structors, and a dining room. 
Still farther north, at Hot 
Spring, Virginia, 
the Home­ 
stead Hotel has operated a ski 
lodge, with dining room and 
lounge, since 1959. 
Its four 
slopes are served by three 
rope tows plus a trestle car 
lift with a capacity of 350 per­ 
sons per hour; it also has 
three ski trails. Also in 
ginia, at Washington, is 
lines, boasting a T-bar 
three rope tows. 
What makes these southern 
ski areas doubly attractive to 
northern as well as southern 
skiers is the variety of activ­ 
ities made possible by their 
novel geography. At the Home- 
stead, for instance, it is not 
unusual for a winter visitor 
to ski in the morning, play 
a round of golf in the afternoon, 
and take a swim in the hotel's 
heated pool at night. 
And when the season nears 
its end the skier, driving down 
from the slopes, will find spring 
flowers blooming. 


WH-E-E-E! 
Bethlehem Busy 


At Christmas Time 
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LEG BR A C ES don’t spoil play 
of 
Donna 
Dill, 
5, 
Hillsboro, 
Tax., 1967 March of Dimes N a­ 
tional Poster Child, seen at 
playground slide with mother, 
Mrs. Jo Ford Dill. Pretty child 
is paralyzed 
below waist by 
birth defect of an open spine. 
You can aid research and pa­ 
tient care for victims of birth 
defects by giving in January 
to the March of Dimes. 


The Gay Nineties 


Festive Times 


During the G a y N in e tie s , 
hostesses often announced in 
the newspapers the hours they 
would receive guests on New 
Year’s. People arrived in their 
best finery — men in silk hats, 
with chamois skin gloves, and 
ladies in "stiff bom bazine with 
sealskin tippets". 
Callers left their cards on 
trays in the r e c e p t i o n hall, 
greeted the host and hostess, 
then went to the dining room, 
where tables held such substan­ 
tial foods as roast beef, turkey, 
ham , relishes, along with all 
kinds of fancy p a s t r i e s . Of 
course, punch and the tradi­ 
tional eggnog were dispensed in 
large quantities. A f t e r t h e i r 
guests had departed, the host 
and hostess often m ade a round 
of calls on their friends. As a 
result, the affair becam e a call­ 
ing m arathon. 
At times, undesirables m an­ 
aged to crash the parties; also 
guests who had i m b i b e d too 
much at different homes some­ 
times caused hostesses em bar­ 
rassment. 


S i n c e the first Christmas 
Christians have followed the 
Star to the stable-grotto be­ 
neath the church of the Nativ­ 
ity, the traditional birthplace 
of Jesus of N azareth in Beth­ 
lehem. 
Bethlehem is even poorer 
than m ost people would be­ 
lieve. A 
recent visitor said 
"W anderers fill the streets — 
anyone can see why Mary and * 
Joseph found no room in the 
Inn." 
Every C h r i s t m a s , shep­ 
herds watching their flocks out­ 
side 
Bethlehem, 
had to be 
especially w a t c h f u l that the 
sheep did not trap themselves 
in the barbed wire separating 
Jordan and Israel. Bethlehem. 
on the Jo rd an side of the wire, 
has been sorely affected by the 
hostility and the uneasy truce. 
It is crowded with Arab refu­ 
gees who f o r m e r l y lived in 
Israel. 
The effect of the conflict has 
been crippling of Bethlehm’s 
chief industry; the m aking and 
selling of objects of piety from 
olive w ood, Dead sea' stone 
and m other of pearl. Except at 
Christm as, pilgrim s are so few 
that the profit had gone from 
the business. 
On C hristm as eve, however, 
the dusty city takes on new life. 
C hristm as diplom ats living in 
divided Jerusalem expect tube 
escorted to the little town over 
the unusual highw ay through 
no-m an’s land, {lignins from 
the Israel side pass through the 
M andelbaum (late. 
Rich an d poor Pilgrims wor­ 
ship together in the fourth cen­ 
tury church of the Nativity. 
There is a high mass, during 
which the im age of the Christ 
Child 
is c a r r i e d from the 
church 
through the Mandel­ 
baum Gate. 
The cerem onies come to a 
climax before three adjacent 
shrines. The A ltars of the N a­ 
tivity, 'The W ise Men and the 
M anger. O u t s i d e , Christians 
from m any lands will sing, as 
a n g e l s 
sang 
nearly 2,0(H) 
years ago; "G lory To God In 
The H ighest", and on earth 
peace an d good will toward 
men. 


Easy as Eggnog Pie 


Delectable Eggnog Pie, fluffy as an angel’s wing, is a knockout 
dish for the holiday buffet. T h e pie has that w onderful “blue- 
ribbon cook” appearance— and can be made in two shakes of a 
reindt'er’s tail. Reliable unflavored gelatine cornbin*** with pre­ 
pared eggnog for holiday flair; like other dishes m ade with 
unflavored gelatine, it’s sure to be the kind of light, cool dessert 
perfect for a hearty dinner. The filling goes into a chocolate nut 
crust; garnish with a wreath of whipped cream , slivered nuts, 
chocolate curls, and maraschino cherries. 


Eggnog Chiffon Pie 
2 envelopes unflavored gelatine 
i/4 cup sugar 
I quart non-alcoholic eggnog 
I cup heavy cream, whipp**d until stiff 
Brazil Nut Chocolate Crust* 
In the top of a double boiler, stir together the gelatine and 
sugar; stir in I cup of the eggnog. Cook and stir constantly over 
boiling water until gelatine is dissolved. Remove from heat; stir 
in remaining eggnog. Chill until thickened hut not set. Beat until 
fluffy and uniform in texture; fold in whipjied crram Chill a few 
minutes until a little of the mixture mounds when lifted and 
drooped hack with a spoon. Turn into Brazil Nut Chocolate Crust. 
Chill until set. Cover and refrigerate 
overnight, if you like — 
until serving time. 
MINCE PIE 
The oriental character of the 
spices and flavoring of mince 
pie w as said to represent the 
rich gifts the wise men brought 
to the Christ Child. 


1 Brazil Nut Chocolate Crust 
Mix together I cup finely ground Brazil nuts, 2 tab lesp o o n s 
sugar and Vi cup chopi>ed semi sweet chocolate pieces. P n s w over 
bottom and sides of 10-inch pie plate. Bake in 300“ F. oven 15 
minutes. Cool. 


FO RM O SA 


C h r is tm a s in Formosa is 
a m u sical one. S om e e a rly 
missionaries, English in the 
S o u th a n d C a n a d ia n s in the 
N o rth , w ere m u sician s w h o 
h elped d e v e l o p a m u sical 
c h u rc h . H an d el s T h e Mes­ 
s ia h . a s well a s other c a n t a ­ 
ta s a n d o ra to rio s , is b eloved 
a n d s u n g by sev eral c h o irs 
e ac h y e a r. 


et every heart rejoice . ,. it's 


Christm as! T o each and every one of our 


valued friends, we send 


our most cordial w ishes for a 


holiday season abounding in blessings. 
HORNBACK 


GROCERY I MARKET 


1901 E. MALONE 
SIKESTON 
t 


TChristtna 


fjike the calm 


contentment of a snowy 


landscape, m ay you and yours have 


the serene peacefulness of Blessed Christmas. 
(7 
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Coordinate Homemade Chocolate 
Fudge To Design Of Gift Paper! 


Kitchen Santas always have m ore fun than anyone at Christ 
mas! See what delightful work they’ll be doing this year. H ere’s 
a simple recipe which produces a m arvelous hom em ade candy. 
Because semi-sweet chocolate m orsels are pre sweetened, ready* 
to eat " as is”, thev m ake delicious fudge with the addition of only 
one ingredient—thrifty, sweetened condensed milk. W ith frosting 
and a paper tuhe, you can pipe designs on squares of fudge, box 
four squares, then w rap the boxes in C hristm as papers that go 
with the fudge designs. It’s fun and there’s no end to the m erry 
designs you can make! 
Gift Box Fudge 
2 6-ounce packages or 1 
y% cup sweetened condensed 
12-ounce jum bo package 
milk 
(2 cups) semi-sweet 
1 tablespoon w ater 
chocolate morsels 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
M elt semi sweet chocolate m orsels over hot, not boiling w ater in, 
top of double boiler. Remove from hot water. Add milk, w ater 
and vanilla, stir until sm ooth (do not beat). T u rn into greased 
10" x 5" x 3" pan. Chill until firm. M ark into squares. D ecorate 
individual squares w ith butter frosting from pastry tube in pink 
and w hite candy stripes. O r cover sauares with flaked coconut; 
decorate with candied red cherry halves and pieces of angelica. 
O r use pastry tube to m ake candy canes; top canes with m ulti- 
o d o r sugar candy. 
Y IE L D : A pproxim ately 1 Vi pounds. 


The Challenge of 


Freedom Now' 
44 
.99 


by Morris L Leibman 
Member of the Illinois Bar 
and Chairman of Standing Com­ 
mittee on 
Education 
against 
Communism of the American 
Bar Association 
There is a standard against 
which we would regularly test 
basic issues of foreign policy. 
That standard is the histori­ 
cal and continuous struggle of 
human beings for freedom and 
dignity. This must be our basis 
in confronting Breshnev and 
Kosygin. We are right because 
the history of man proves It. 
Domestic issues must also be 
measured against man's his­ 
toric struggle for liberty. For 
t^e history of the advance of 
NjprkfCommunism overwhelm- 
mglyl>rovides the evidence that 
they will seize upon any situa­ 
tion approximating dissent for 
propaganda purposes. 
Wood­ 
row Wilson once said; 
“A nation which does not re­ 
member what it was yesterday, 
does not know what it is to­ 
day, not what it is tryir^ to 
do. 
We are trying to do a fu­ 
tile thing if we do not know 
where we came from or what 
we have been about." 
ji seeking to improve tomor­ 
row, It is our duty to remember 
where we have been and re­ 
flect on where we are. 
Our 
goals are set forth in the Dec­ 
laration and buttressed by a 
Constitution, a system of checks 
and balances which permits the 
continuation of western civili­ 
zation's spirited dialogue. This 
unhampered 
dialogue 
makes 
possible the opportunity to con­ 
tinuously approximate our mor­ 
al and spiritual goals. 
For we live in that 
instant 
of time when it can be said 
that never before have 190 mil­ 
lion people enjoyed so many 
material benefits — however 
imperfect 
their 
distrubition. 
The multiplication of consum­ 
er wealth, however, is subordi­ 
nate to our greatest accom­ 
plishment — the fashioning of 
the law society. 
There is an 
obligation to that law society. 
Lincoln said; 
"Let every American, every 
lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher, to his posterity, swear 
by the blood of the Revolution, 
never to violate in the least 
particular, the laws of the coun­ 
try. . . . Let every man re­ 
member that to violate the law 
is to trample on the blood of 
his father and to tear the char­ 
acter of his own and his chil­ 
dren’s liberty . . . . " 
No society, free or tyranni­ 
cal, can give its citizens the 
"right" to break the law. There 
can be no law to which obedi­ 
ence is optional; no command 
to which the States attach an 
"if you please". 
But what has happened to us? 
Why is it necessary at this time 
to repeat what should be axi­ 
omatic and accepted? What is 
the responsibility of a citizen? 
Unequivocally the 
continuing 
social task for the morally 
sensitive citizen is to impart 
reality to the yet unachieved 
ideal of full and equal partic­ 
ipation 
by 
all and in all our 
values and opportunities. There 
are not easy solutions for man’s 
• inhumanity to man. 
There is nothing new in vio­ 
lence. 
Throughout mankind's 
history it has been too often 
a way of life. 
Whole conti­ 
nents have been involved in 
riot, rebellion and revolution. 
A large part of the world lives 
behind the ugly iron and bam- 
lxx> curtains of Communism. 
But this cannot justify terror 
in the North or in the South. 
No individual or group at any 
tiipe, for any reason, has a right 
totx^c' 
’f-determined retri­ 


bution. 
All too often retalia­ 
tion Injures the innocent at 
random and provokes counter- 
retaliation against those equal­ 
ly Innocent. 
Our imperfections do not li­ 
cense tearing down the struc­ 
tures which have given us our 
progress. The only solution is 
the free and open law society. 
In this frame of reference let 
us identify certain current forc­ 
es whose aim is to destroy the 
law society. 
The inexorable requirement 
of Communism to exploit eve­ 
ry 
difference 
between 
men 
should now be clearly under­ 
stood. Yet we seem to be sur­ 
prised, confused, even bitter 
about Communist Intervention 
in our civil rights problems. 
What could be a more natural 
target for Communist usage? 
While the Negroes of Ameri­ 
ca have a long history of re­ 
sisting this subversion, it would 
be stupidly dangerous to be­ 
lieve that Communists would 
not seek to insert themselves 
where there is unreasoning and 
extreme militancy in any trou­ 
bled area. 
This is no reflec­ 
tion on any segment of our so­ 
ciety. 
The Communists know 
they can profit by stimulating 
agitation and disrespect for law 
and order. 
They would be ne­ 
glectful of their own sinister 
doctrines if they did not use 
these instruments of subver­ 
sion and violence. 
Ethnological 
warfare 
is 
a 
widely 
exploited revolution­ 
ary tactic. 
To the Communist 
all means are justified by the 
end—a basic concept we of the 
law society reject. These Com­ 
munists have many imitators. 
Those who reject our legal 
methods 
and 
choose terror. 


force, violence, hate and big­ 
otry 
only play into the hands 
of the international Commun­ 
ist conspiracy. 
The jungle lawlessness of the 
frontier demonstrated to the 
pioneers that only the instal­ 
lation of American juridical 
proceedings would enable them 
to weld together the disparate 
territories into one nation. 
I am deeply troubled by cer­ 
tain concepts which have sought 
acceptability; "Freedom Now" 
and "Righteous Civil Disobedi­ 
ence". 
"Freedom Now" is an illu­ 
sion. 
The desire for self- 
expression can be satisfied on­ 
ly in an atmosphere of free­ 
dom, and freedom is not ab­ 
solute. 
It exists only with­ 
in the confines of the neces­ 
sary restraining measures of 
society. 
The cry for imme­ 
diacy is the cry for impos­ 
sibility. 
What is possible is 
to continue to patiently build 
the structure that permit the 
development of better justice. 
Let us beware of pat phrases 
such as "justice delayed is 
justice denied." 
Justice delayed is no excuse 
for anti-justice. 
The demand 
for equality cannot be con­ 
verted into a fight for superi­ 
ority. We must be, can only be, 
for freedom under law, for 
order is the sine qua non of 
the 
constitutional system 
if 
there is to be any possibility 
for 
long-term 
justice based 
on public consensus. 
What 
about 
the 
concept 
of "righteous civil disobedi­ 
ence ?" 
It seems to me that there is an 
inherent 
contradiction in the 
concept 
of 
pre mediated, 
"righteous", 
civil disobedi­ 
ence. Such a concept is whol­ 
ly incompatible with the con­ 
cept of the American legal sys­ 
tem. 
This is particularly axiomat­ 
ic in a society such as ours 
where the law is not static and 
where, if it is claimed to be op­ 
pressive or coercive, many ef­ 
fective channels for change are 
constantly available. Our leg­ 
islatures have regularly met 
the changing times and chang­ 
ing needs of the society with 
consideration for the unalien­ 
able rights of all. Our law has 
not only been a guardian of 
freedom, but the affirmative 
agent for freedom. 
A grave danger is presented 
where the idea of civil dis­ 
obedience may evoke sympathy 
in a cause which seems just. 
For once we accept such a 
doubtful doctrine, we legitama- 
tize it for other causes which 
should be rejected. 
We would 
set a standard of conduct which 
then must becone acceptable 
for all. 
Thus we substitute 
pressure for persuasion and 
squander the carefully nurtured 
value of self-restraint and jeop­ 
ardize the 
system of law. 
Our grievances must be set­ 
tled In the courts and not in 
the streets. Muscle is no sub­ 
stitute for morality. We must 
insist that men use their minds 
—not their biceps. 


Finger Style Food 


Foods for nibbling a r e 
welcome at holiday festivi­ 
ties. Try this quick and easy 
spread for toast rounds or 
crackers. Combine 
1 can 
(12 oz.) l u n c h e o n 
m eat 
ground with 1/2 cup sour 
cream , 1/8 teaspoon garlic 
salt, and 1 teaspoon dry 
instant onion, reconstituted. 
Mix thoroughly. 
B o l o g n a K a b o b s are 
good finger eatin* too, and 
eas>. O n s k e w e r s or on 
wooden picks thread: bolo­ 
gna cubes, g r e e n p e p p e r 
squares, and small spiced 
beets; or 2 bologna c u b e s 
and pickled cherry pepper; 
or 3 bologna cubes, pimento 
squares, green tom ato pick­ 
les and gherkins. 
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NO W W H E N JE SU S W AS B O R N IN B E T H L E H E M OF 
JU D AEA IN TH E D A YS OF HEROD TH E K IN G , BEHOLD, 
TH E R E CAM E W ISE M E N FROM TH E E A S T to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is He that is b o m King o f the Jews? For we 
have seen His star in the East, and are come to worship Him. 
When H erod the king had heard these things, he ivas troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. A nd when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people together, he dem anded of 
them where Christ should be bom . A nd they said unto him, In 
Bethlehem o f Judaea: For thus it is written by the prophet, and 
thou Bethlehem, in the land o f Juda, are not the least am ong 
the princes o f Juda: fo r out o f thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall rule m y people of Israel. Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, enquired of them diligently what 
the time the star appeared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, 
and said, Go and search diligently fo r the young Child; and 
when ye have fo u n d Him, bring me word again, that I m ay 
come and worship Him also. When they had heard the King, 
they departed; and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, til it came and stood over where the young 
Child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceed­ 
ing great joy. And when they were come into the house, tht 
iru a 
down, and worshipped Him: ana when they had opened their 


ney 
saw the young Child with Mary and His mother, and fell 


It’s "Merry Christmas” 
All through the Town 


“Merry Christmas!” In these two familiar words, often heard and often rej>eated, there 
lives and glows the meaning of the first of all Christmases, on that Holy Night nearly two 
thousand years ago. As the happy day approaches, this community, like many hundreds of 
thousands of other towns and cities around the world, proclaims the spirit of the season 
in ringing bells and happy carols, in gleaming lights and festive decorations. 
Through all the celebrations — community, church, family — the simple words of greet­ 
ing run like a glowing thread, weaving together into one joyous whole all the many glorious 
things that Christmas stands for. “Merry Christmas!” The words remind that Christmas is 
traditionally a time of merriment, a time for family and friends to gather together. 
“Merry Christmas!” The words remind that Christmas is, indeed, more than merry. The 
lights and the laughter, the fun and the feasting are but the surface symbols of all Christ­ 
mas truly means. It is a time of giving and sharing, a time to remember others, not only 
family, friends and neighbors, but all mankind, and especially the less fortunate among us. 
As gaily wrapped packages make their way to Christmas trees around our town, the gifts 
once again recall the spirit of giving that began with the gold, frankincense and myrrh of 
the Wise Men, and the fragrant evergreen trees represent the message of the Christ Child, 
the inspiration of life eternal. 
“Merry Christmas,” we say, and with the words we seek to share our reverent wonder 
at the age-old story, our joy in ever-present blessings. 


treasures, they presented unto Him gifts; gold, and frankin­ 
cense, and m yrrh. A nd being warned of God in a dream that 
they should not return to Herod, they departed into their 
country another way. 


“Full Equality”— 


What it Really Means 


By David Lawrence 
President Johnson, in a re­ 
cent speech at the University of 
Denver, declared that citizens 
in the American Republic should 
be accorded "full equality and a 
full sense of a just society." 
But how shall we define "full 
equality?*’ 
We accept the principle pro­ 
claimed in the Declaration of 
Independence that "all men are 
created equal." Yet their phys­ 
ical and mental powers are by 
no means uniform. Indeed, such 
differences often exert a signifi­ 
cant influence on whether an in­ 
dividual achieves happiness and 
a successful life. 
Citizens, of course, are equal 
in the eyes of the law - in the 
treatment they are entitled to 
receive at the hands of any 
governmental authority. 
As for "a just society," this 
cannot be imposed by govern­ 
ment itself insofar as all the 
relationships of individuals to 
one another are concerned. So­ 
ciety should be "just,*’ and, 
to the extent that law regulates 
or restrains or limits human 
behavior, the rules ought to be 
applied equally. 
But having conceded this, we 
still have not clarified the mean­ 
ing of "full equality" or 
"a 
just society*’ in the everyday 
life of the American people. 
For in many respects we have 
always had "full equality and a 
full sense of a just society.*’ 
People of every race and color 
and creed and ethnic origin 
have participated in it. 
Negroes, for instance, have 
attained "full equality** as they 
have made successes in busi- 
ness and in various professions 
and occupations. 
Was it edu­ 
cation alone that helped them? 
Or was it recognition in "a 
just society*’ of their individu­ 
al capacity, character and per- 
sonaltiy? 
t 
It is often asserted that lack 
of a high-school or college edu­ 
cation 
among Negroes 
has 
barred them from being accep­ 
ted 
as 
part 
of 
"a just 
society.*' 
Many good people 
among the whites lave also lad 
little schooling. Good charac­ 
ter and congeniality, more­ 
over, are not necessarily attri­ 
butes of every educated or weal­ 


thy person. 
"Full equality" can never be 
accorded artificially to the 
shiftless and the lazy, the dis­ 
honest and the irresponsible. 
The punishments meted out by 
government and by society it­ 
self inevitably will segregate 
the good people from the bad. 
Morality knows no color line. 
Millions of Negroes are to­ 
day discouraged by what some 
of their misguided and well- 
education brethren — whites as 
well as Negroes — are doing un­ 
wittingly to produce an unhappy 
life in America. 
Riots have 
been provoked and violence in­ 
cited in city after city. 
"Freedom of association"— 
a constitutional right— is being 
assailed. 
"Demonstrations** 
are directed at judges who main­ 
tain their membership in a pri­ 
vate club confined to persons of 
one 
color. 
But have we for­ 
gotten that some of the most re­ 
spected of our fraternal or­ 
ganizations have always limited 
their membership to persons of 
a particular religious 
faith? 
Government itself also be­ 
comes enmeshed in contradic­ 
tions. 
Lately we have heard 
much about the theory of "equal 
opportunity." 
Governmental 
spokesmen have pleaded for it. 
Committees have been set up in 
States and cities to confer about 
it with employers. 
Business­ 
men have been urged to emolov 
more Negroes. 
To hire Negroes just for the 
sake of achieving a "racial 
balance*’ is to disregard ef­ 
ficiency. To reject a white per­ 
son of superior ability in fct- 
vor of a Negro applicant who is 
not qualified, or vice versa, 
does not mean "full equality.** 
It is discrimination. Only when 
capability, character and per­ 
sonality are the sole yardsticks 
of measurement will the mean­ 
ing of "full equality** be thor­ 
oughly appreciated in "a just 
society.*’ 
The personal prejudices of in- 
dividuals will not be amended 
or revised by violence or by 
physical force or by govern­ 
mental coercion. 
The power of persuasion, on 
the other hand, is unlimited. 
But how can the ,process of rea­ 
son be applied? And how can 


About Trees . . . 
On thAnight Christ was 
born, legend says, all the 
trees burst into bloom. Thus 
began many stories about 
the Christmas tree. 
Early folk tales described 
a huge tree in the midst of a 
forest. The tree held many 
candles, some straight, 
some upside down. At the 
top was an infant with a 
halo around his head. 
It was believed that the 
tree represented humanity. 
The candles, up and down, 
symbolized people, good and 
bad. The infant was the 
Christ Child. 


How C elebrations B egan 
“Merry Christmas!” The words are simple, familiar, even 
old-fashioned, yet they still contain a newness and freshness, 
a significance to thrill the heart of mankind. 
Whence did they come, these familiar words? As a holy 
day and a holiday, Christmas means both festive merrymak­ 
ing and prayerful worship, and both meanings are expressed 
in the traditional greeting, “Merry Christmas.” 
Christmas, commemorating the birth of Christ, derives its 
name from the medieval “Christes Masse,” the mass of Christ. 
Yet, in the first centuries of the Christian church, there was 
no celebration of the birth of Christ, no Christmas. 
The December festivals of those days were pagan in nature 
— the Roman Saturnalia in Southern Europe, the Yuletide 
festival of the winter solstice in Northern Europe. 
When, in the fifth century A.D., Christmas began to be 
celebrated on December 25, the old customs of the pagan fes­ 
tivals were connected with the Christmas feast. The merry­ 
making continued, but it gained a deeper meaning, as pagan 
traditions were hallowed by association with the Nativity. 
Thus Christmas became “Merry Christmas!” 
Men Yielding Initiative 


In Sex To Women 


By ROB WARDEN 
LAS VEGAS, Nev., Nov. 30. 
—A California psychiatrist said 
Wednesday that women have be­ 
come more sexually assert­ 
ive, and men have become in­ 
different about sex. 
"This is not only true for 
the mature and middle-aged, 
but it appears to be equally 
valid 
for 
the 
youth," Dr. 
Ralph R. Greenson told the 
20th Clinical Convention of the 
American 
Medical Associa­ 
tion. 
Greenson, 
clinical professor 


a better understanding of tne 
correct meaning of "full equal­ 
ity** be attained? 
Guidance will come from the 
tenets of our religious think­ 
ing. 
Since 
ancient days we 
have been taught that man has a 
duty to his fellow man. 
No 
government can, by mere for­ 
mal enactments, reach into the 
heart and mind of a citizen 
and cause him to associate 
with someone he hasn't learned 
to like. 
Only a man's con­ 
science will tell him whether 
he is prejudiced by race or is 
selective by the everyday tests 
of congeniality. 
Many Negroes — unsung and 
unnoticed — are capable of acts 
of human brotherhood which 
equal those performed by per­ 
sons of any other race or color. 
Millions of people, irrespec­ 
tive of color, have found a mu­ 
tuality of understanding in one 
another. 
Even in the era of 
discriminatory laws in 
the 
past, "ftill equality" has been 
enjoyed by individuals who have 
proved worthy of each other's 
friendship and esteem. This is 
the essence of "a just society." 
UJS. News & World Report. 


of psychiatry at the Universi­ 
ty of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, said that in his pri­ 
vate’ practice he finds more 
men than women who display 
coldness and disinterest to­ 
ward sex. 
In 
the 
middle-aged group, 
Greenson said, women used to 
submit to sex passively, but 
the situation has now changed. 
"Women (aged 40 to 50) now 
expect, 
in 
fact it would be 
more 
precise 
to say they 
demand, sexual satisfaction," 
he said. 
In the past, Greenson added, 
women seemed more depend­ 
ent 
on 
being 
loved as a 
prerequisite for sex, but today 
they seem just as able as men 
to enjoy sex without love. 
"Apparently, as women have 
gained greater freedom eco­ 
nomically and politically, they 
feel entitled to equality in this 
are along with their other equal 
rights, he said. 
Also at this age, a man tends 
to become concerned about pre­ 
serving his body from stress 
and strain and regards sex as 
a "dangerous obligation con­ 
tracted for when he was young 
and foolhardy," Greenson said. 
"He may play 36 holes of 
golf at his country club and 
cards afterward, but at night 
he is apt to feel sex is too 
strenuous and depleting," 
commented. 
he 


SIDEBOARD BREAKFAST 


It’s an old English custom, 
breakfast off the sideboard. The 
inform ality of serving yourself 
is perfect for a holiday m orn­ 
ing. 
Buf f et breakfasts a n d 
brunches are an unusually at­ 
tractive way to help the home- 
naker. 


STEVE’S ELECTRONICS 


Passage from Hamlet 


. . . the crowing of the cock. 
Some say that ever ’gainst 
that season 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth 
is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth 
all night long; 
And then, thev say, no spirit 
dare stir abroad; 
Hie nights are wholesome; 
then no planets strike 
No fairy takes, no witch 
hath power to charm. 
So hallow’d and so gracious 
is time. 


Cards Tell 
Of Changes 


The tradition of exchanging 
Christmas cards is a charming 
part of the joyous holiday, and 
it has a history of its own. 
One of the most interesting 
parts of that history is the way 
that greeting cards serve to 
record changing social cus­ 
toms, manners and fashions 
through the years, points out 
Miss Esther Mooney, curator 
of the Norcross, Inc., greeting 
card collection. 
For instance, an English 
card of 1892 shows the formal­ 
ity existing between parents 
• and children during the Vic­ 
torian era. Here, a little girl 
kneels solemnly at her moth­ 
er’s knee, sedately offering her 
a Christmas bouquet, with the 
wish, “May your life be a 
Merry Christmas.” 
Modern cards take a livelier, 
more light-hearted approach. 
Even earlier, greeting cards 
began to reflect an easier sort 
of filial relationship. Declares 
a 1930 card: “3 cheers 4 a Mer­ 
ry Christmas and you, Dad!” 
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Ifs "Merry Christmas 
All through the Towi 


force, violence, hate and big­ 
otry 
only play into the hands 
of the international Commun­ 
ist conspiracy. 
The jungle lawlessness of the 
frontier demonstrated to the 
pioneers that only the instal­ 
lation 
of American juridical 
proceedings would enable them 
to weld together the disparate 
territories into one nation. 
I am deeply troubled by cer­ 
tain concepts which have sought 
acceptability; “ Freedom Now” 
and “ Righteous Civil Disobedi­ 
ence**. 
“ Freedom Now** Is an illu­ 
sion. 
The desire for self- 
expression can be satisfied on­ 
ly in an atmosphere of free­ 
dom, and freedom is not ab­ 
solute. 
It exists only with­ 
in the confines of the neces­ 
sary restraining measures of 
society. 
The cry for imme­ 
diacy is the cry for impos­ 
sibility. 
What is possible is 
to continue to patiently build 
the structure that permit the 
development of better justice. 
Let us beware of pat phrases 
such as “justice delayed is 
Justice denied.** 
Justice delayed is no excuse 
for anti-Justice. 
The demand 
for equality cannot be con­ 
verted into a fight for superi­ 
ority. We must be, can only be, 
for freedom under law, for 
order is the sine qua non of 
the 
constitutional system 
if 
there is to be any possibility 
for 
long-term justice based 
on public consensus. 
What 
about 
the 
concept 
of “ righteous civil disobedi­ 
ence?** 
It seems to me that there is an 
inherent contradiction in the 
concept 
of 
pre mediated, 
“ righteous**, 
civil disobedi­ 
ence. Such a concept is whol­ 
ly incompatible with the con­ 
cept of the American legal sys­ 
tem. 
This is particularly axiomat­ 
ic in a society such as ours 
where the law is not static and 
where, if it is claimed to be op­ 
press ive or coercive, many ef­ 
fective channels for change are 
constantly available. Our leg­ 
islatures have regularly met 
the changing times and chang­ 
ing needs of the society with 
consideration for the unalien­ 
able rights of all. Our law has 
not only been a guardian of 
freedom, but the affirmative 
agent for freedom. 
A grave danger is presented 
where the idea of civil dis­ 
obedience may evoke sympathy 
in a cause which seems just. 
For (Mice we accept such a 
doubtful doctrine, we legitama- 
tlze it for other causes which 
should be rejected. 
We would 
set a standard of conduct which 
then must becone acceptable 
for all. 
Thus we substitute 
pressure for persuasion and 
squander the carefully nurtured 
value of self-restraint and Jeop­ 
ardize the 
system of law. 
Our grievances must tie set­ 
tled in the courts and not in 
the streets. Muscle is no sub­ 
stitute for morality. We must 
insist that men use their minds 
—not their biceps. 
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"Merry Christmas!” In these two familiar words, often heard and often repeated, there 
lives and glows the meaning of the first of all Christmases, on that Holy Night nearly two 
thousand years ago. As the happy day approaches, this community, like many hundreds of 
thousands of other towns and cities around the world, proclaims the spirit of the season 
in ringing bells and happy carols, in gleaming lights and festive decorations. 
Through all the celebrations — community, church, family — the simple words of greet­ 
ing run like a glowing thread, weaving together into one joyous whole all the many glorious 
things that Christmas stands for. "Merry Christmas!” The words remind that Christmas is 
traditionally a time of merriment, a time for family and friends to gather together. 
"Merry Christmas!” The words remind that Christmas is, indeed, more than merry. The 
lights and the laughter, the fun and the feasting are but the surface symbols of all Christ­ 
mas truly means. It is a time of giving and sharing, a time to remember others, not only 
family, friends and neighbors, but all mankind, and especially the less fortunate among us. 
As gaily wrapped packages make their way to Christmas trees around our town, the gifts 
once again 
recall the spirit of giving that began with the gold, frankincense and myrrh of 
the Wise Men, and the fragrant evergreen trees represent the message of the Christ Child, 
the inspiration of life eternal. 
"Merry Christmas,” we say, and with the words we seek to share our reverent wonder 
at the age-old story, our joy in ever-present blessings. 
How Celebrations Began 
“Merry Christmas!” The words are simple, familiar, even 
old-fashioned, yet they still contain a newness and freshness, 
a significance to thrill the heart of mankind. 
Whence did they come, these familiar words? As a holy 
day and a holiday, Christmas means both festive merrymak­ 
ing and prayerful worship, and both meanings are expressed 
in the traditional greeting, "Merry Christmas.” 
Christmas, commemorating the birth of Christ, derives its 
name from the medieval "Christes Masse,” the mass of Christ. 
Yet, in the first centuries of the Christian church, there was 
no celebration of the birth of Christ, no Christmas. 
The December festivals of those days were pagan in nature 
— the Roman Saturnalia in Southern Europe, the Yuletide 
festival of the winter solstice in Northern Europe. 
When, in the fifth century AX)., Christmas began to be 
celebrated on December 25, the old customs of the pagan fes­ 
tivals were connected with the Christmas feast. The merry­ 
making continued, but it gained a deeper meaning, as pagan 
traditions were hallowed by association with the Nativity. 
Thus Christmas became "Merry Christmas!” 
Men Yielding Initiative 


In Sex To Women 


N O W W H E N JE SU S W AS H O RN IN B E T H L E H E M OE 
JU D AEA IN TH E D AYS OF HEROD TH E K IN G , BEHOLD, 
TH E R E CAM E WISE M E N FROM TH E E A S T to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is He that is born King o f the Jews? For we 
have seen His star in the East, and a n come to worship Him. 
When H erod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. A nd when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes o f the people together, he dem anded of 
them where Christ should be bom . And they said unto him, In 
Bethlehem o f Judaea: For thus it is written by the prophet, and 
thou Bethlehem, in the land o f Juda, are not the least am ong 
the princes o f Juda: fo r out o f thee shall com e a Governor, 
that shall rule m y people o f Israel. Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, enquired of them diligently what 
the time the star appeared. A nd he sent them to Bethlehem, 
and said, Go and search diligently fo r the young Child; and 
when ye have fo u n d Him, bring me word again, that I m ay 
come and worship Him also. When they had heard the King, 
they departed; and. lo, the star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, til it cam e and stood over where the young 
Child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceed- 
mg great joy. And when they were com e into the house, they 
saw the young Child with M ary and His mother, and fell 
down, and worshipped Him and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto Him gifts; gold, and frankin­ 
cense, and m yrrh. And being w arned o f God in a dream that 
they should not return to Herod, they departed into their 
country another way. 


ens* 


i wfmT 
I ft V 
f? ii* f f’ v 1 
About Trees . . . 
On thAnight Christ was 
born, legend says, all the 
trees burst into bloom. Thus 
began many stories about 
the Christmas tree. 
Early folk tales described 
a huge tree in the midst of a 
forest. The tree held many 
candles, some straight, 
some upside down. At the 
top was an infant with a 
halo around his head. 
It was believed that the 
tree represented humanity. 
The candles, up and down, 
symbolized people, good and 
bad. The infant was the 
Christ Child. 


Cards Tell 
Of Changes 
“Full Equality”— 


What it Really Means 


The tradition of exchanging 
Christmas cards is a charming 
part of the joyous holiday, and 
it has a history of its own. 
One of the most interesting 
parts of that history is the way 
that greeting cards serve to 
record changing social cus­ 
toms, manners and fashions 
through the years, points out 
Miss Esther Mooney, curator 
of the Norcross, Inc., greeting 
card collection. 
For instance, an English 
card of 1892 shows the formal­ 
ity existing between parents 
and children during the Vic­ 
torian era. Here, a little girl 
kneels solemnly at her moth­ 
er's knee, sedately offering her 
a Christmas bouquet, with the 
wish, "May your life be a 
Merry Christmas.” 
Modern cards take a livelier, 
more light-hearted approach. 
Even earlier, greeting cards 
began to reflect an easier sort 
of filial relationship. Declares 
a 1930 card: "3 cheers 4 a Mer­ 
ry Christmas and you, Dad!” 


By David Lawrence 
President Johnson, in a re­ 
cent speech at the University of 
Denver, declared that citizens 
in theAmerican Republic should 
be accorded “ full equality and a 
full sense of a Just society.** 
But how shall we define “full 
equality?** 
We accept the principle pro­ 
claimed in the Declaration of 
Independence that “all men are 
created equal.** Yet their phys­ 
ical and mental powers are by 
no means uniform. Indeed, such 
differences often exert a signifi­ 
cant influence on whether an in­ 
dividual achieves happiness and 
a successful life. 
Citizens, of course, are equal 
in the eyes of the law ~ in the 
treatment they are entitled to 
receive at the hands of any 
governmental authority. 
As for “a just society,** this 
cannot be imposed by govern­ 
ment itself insofar as all the 
relationships of individuals to 
one another are concerned. So­ 
ciety should be “ just,** and, 
to the extent that law regulates 
or restrains or limits human 
behavior, the rules ought to be 
applied equally. 
But having conceded this, we 
still have not clarified the mean­ 
ing of “ full equality** or 
“a 
just society** in the everyday 
life of the American people. 
For in many respects we have 
always had “ full equality and a 
full sense of a just society.** 
People of every race and color 
and creed and ethnic origin 
have participated in it. 
Negroes, for instance, have 
attained “ full equality** as they 
have made successes in busi­ 
ness and in various professions 
and occupations. 
Was it edu­ 
cation alone that helped them? 
Or was it recognition in “a 
Just society** of their individu­ 
al capacity, character and per­ 
sonably? 
4 
It is often asserted that lack 
of a high-school or college edu­ 
cation 
among Negroes 
has 
barred them from being accep­ 
ted 
as 
part 
of 
“a just 
society.** 
Many good people 
among the whites have also had 
little schooling. Good charac­ 
ter and congeniality, more­ 
over, are not necessarily attri­ 
butes of every educated or weal- 


The Challenge of 


“Freedom Now” 


Passage from Hamlet 


. . . the crowing of the cock. 
Some say that ever 'gainst 
that season 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth 
is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth 
all night long; 
Aik! then, they say, no spirit 
d are stir abroad; 
The night* a r e wholesome; 
then no planets strike 
No fairy t ake s , no witch 
hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and so gracious 
is time. 


of psychiatry at the Universi­ 
ty of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, said that in his pri­ 
vate * practice he finds more 
men than women who display 
coldness and disinterest to­ 
ward sex. 
In 
the 
middle-aged group, 
Greenson said, women used to 
submit to sex passively, but 
the situation has now changed. 
‘‘Women (aged 40 to 50) now 
expect, 
in 
fact it would be 
more 
precise to say 
they 
demand, sexual satisfaction,** 
he said. 
In the past, Greenson added, 
women seemed more depend­ 
ent 
on 
being 
loved 
as a 
prerequisite for sex, but today 
they seem Just as able as men 
to enjoy sex without love. 
“ Apparently, as women have 
gained greater freedom eco­ 
nomically and politically, they 
feel entitled to equality in this 
are along with their other equal 
rights, he said. 
Also at this age, a man tends 
to become concerned about pre­ 
serving his body from stress 
and strain and regards sex as 
a “ dangerous obligation con­ 
tracted for when he was young 
and foolhardy,** Greenson said. 
“ He may play 36 holes of 
golf at his country club and 
cards afterward, but at night 
he is apt to feel sex is too 
strenuous and depleting,** he 
commented. 


Finger Style Food 


Food* for nibbling a r c 
welcome at holiday festivi- 
tie*. Try- this quick and cany 
spread for toast rounds or 
cracker*. Combine 
I can 
(12 oz.) l u n c h e o n 
m eat 
ground with 1/2 cup sour 
cream , 1/M teaspoon garlic 
Halt. and I teaspoon dry 
instant onion, reconstituted. 
Mix thoroughly. 
B o l o g n a K a b o b s are 
gottd finger eatin* too, and 
easy. On s k e w e r s or on 
wooden pick* thread: bolo­ 
g na cubes, g r e e n p e p p e r 
square*, and small spiced 
beets; or 2 bologna c u b e s 
and pickled cherry pepper; 
or 3 bologna cube*, pimento 
square*, green tom ato pick­ 
le* and gherkins. 


SIDEBOARD BREAKFAST 


Ifs an old English custom, 
breakfast off the sideboard. The 
inform ality of serving yourself 
is perfect for a holiday m orn­ 
ing. 
Buf f et breakfasts a n d 
brunches are an unusually at­ 
tractive way to help the home- 
naker. 


i oat I the message 
from us to you, as we 
take this opportunity 
to thank you for 
another year of beinq 
a valued customer! 


J" JFR MONE HENDERSON 


SIKESTON COTTON 
OIL MILL 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


1 cross the Years, Music Reflects Holiday Joy, 
As Carolers Sing Traditional Songs of Christmas 


“Carol, brothers, carol. Carol joyfully. 
W ith th e com ing of C hristm as, alm ost everyone accepts 
the in ju n ctio n of the old song to "carol joyfully." From 
special church services to fam ily gath erin g s, a "carol 
sing” is a trad itio n al pleasure. 
T he custom of singing carols at holiday tim e is an a n ­ 
cient one — begun, perhaps, even before th e first C h rist­ 
mas, a t celebrations such as the R om an S aturnalia. 
M odern in terest in music, and in learning to play 


11. 
cal in strum ents, has given carol singing a healthy 
bo.'st. In m ost homes, at least one m em ber of th e fam ily 
can be depended on to provide in stru m en tal accom pani- 
’ 't for carols — and the instru m en t m ay vary from the 
olv- 
'vorite piano to the currently popular guitar. 
M^si 
i any form has long been especially beloved 
as a me*, .s of expressing C hristm as joy. Early C hristian 
be’ievers were forced to w orship in secret - and th e re - 
fere, quietly. T hen, in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
C h ristian ity cam e out of the catacom bs — and exultation 
for freedom of worship was expressed in the glad ringing 
of ch u rch bells. 
Early hym ns and carols, however, were in Latin. Carol 
singing in its m odern form — in the com m on language of 
the country 
probably originated in 1223, when St Francis introduced the first real­ 
istic replica of the m anger scene, in th e little town of Greccio, Italy 
From this beginning, th e practice of erecting a creche or crib soon becam e a C hristm as 
tradition in m any tow ns Around th e representation of the first C hristm as, villagers 
gathered to m arvel, pray and sing. O ften, th e creche was constructed in a churchyard 
or on a public street. T hus it was n atu ra l for the w orshippers to stroll away from the 
devotional service — form al or inform al — and continue singing the beloved carols as 
they m ade th eir way home. 
T his spontaneous action 
may well have led to th e custom of going from place to 
place to sing carols And the more music, the better, was the rule Any m usical in stru ­ 
m ent, however hum ble, was a welcome addition and accom panim ent. 
In later centuries, th e "w assailing" or "gooding" expeditions helped the growth of 
caroling. Singers went from house to house, receiving treats as rew ards for carols. 
: Etei^'oppression lo u ld ivoCput a n 'e n d to'Tfcarol singling W hen the P u ritan s abolished 
I 'i ri.'Sfn as ob.ser^atm*es ih E r^lafw . printed sheets of carols WTre o^ottegged for a penny. 
And poets and m usicians went right on composing carols, as they do today. 
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Checkerboard Puzzlement 


John Gould 
in the Christian Science Monitor 
Lison Falls, Maine 
Instead of doing all this ur- 
ban renewal in the cities, why 
don’t we move the projects out 
into the country? They wouldn’t 
have to tear down anything, and 
they’d avoid all this fuss-fuss- 
fuss over taking property, pla­ 
cating politicians, etc. 
Fresh 
air and sunshine would grace 
the endeavor, and if we didn’t 
like it afterward we could let 
it revert. 
I know a place we 
could get for taxes. 


We used to own. a 40-acre 
woodlot 
over 
that 
way. 
It 
was six miles from the farm, 
in another town, and although 
we had a general idea we nev­ 
er knew exactly where it was. 
Grandfather bought it when he 
was a young man and he har­ 
vested 20 to 30 cords of fire­ 
wood off it every winter. 
The whole tract, running to 
several 
square 
m iles, 
was 
jogged off into woodlots 40- 
acres 
square, 
and 
farm ers 
around here snapped them up. 
A woodlot spared the home place 


the fuel drain, you see. When 
you paid five dollars down the 
owner gave you a bond for a 
deed, which meant that he would 
give you a fcir deed when you 
paid him the other five dol­ 
la rs. 
This led to a kind of 
checkerboard 
puzzlement 
which is a fine background for 
federal attention. 


Well, 
by 
the time a man 
scraped up enough money to 
come back and finish paying for 
his woodlot, each woodlot had 
long since been operated by a 
man whose name went with it. 
Thus when Gramp got his deed 
it said he was bounded on the 
east by land of one Brown, 


on the south by land of one 
Jones, on the west by land of 
one Kingsbury, and on the north 
by land of one Randall, 
it 
didn’t do any good to go and 
look up the deed of one Kings­ 
bury, because he was bound­ 
ed by land of four others, and 
nobody had any point of begin­ 
ning. 
A splendid way to be- 
gin a renewal project. 
Gramp took me in there one 
time to show me the lines. He 
strode up on a knoll and said, 
“ Now, I think the corner is 
right around here somewhere.’* 
Then he held his arm toward the 
east and said, “ I always sup­ 
posed the line ran off just about 
so . . . “ But he would go in 
there with six oxen on his 
sleds and drag home about six 
cords of wood at a load. We 
sold the lot afterw ards, giv­ 
ing a deed bounded by Brown, 
Jones, Kingsbury, and Randall, 
who flourished much earlier 
than anybody, and the man we 
sold to cut 300 cords of birch 
bolts that winter and retired. 
The town took the lot for un­ 
paid taxes after that, and I 
understand it is available. 
The taxes used to be $1.16 
a year. 
Bert Coombs was the 
tax collector, and he would 
come in person to collect. After 
he drove a horse away over 
here, played the usual three 
games of draughts with Gramp, 
and walked out to inspect the 
crops his 1 Percent commis­ 
sion had certainly dissipated In 
dalliance. 
One year the town 
meeting lost its head and the 
taxes 
jumped to 
$1.24, and 
Gramp said if that kept up he 
couldn’t afford to own a wood­ 
lot. You can see that this is an 
area 
that 
drastically 
needs 
large-scale aid. 
I’d like to call the project 
the Curtis Renewal Program . 
In honor of Lemuel C urtis, the 
first settler. 
He came there 
sometime in the late 1600*s, 
or early 1700’s, and lived 27 
years in a sod house on the 
bank of what is now Cruik- 
shank Brook. 
He had an ax 
and some small tools, and he led 
a cow over the tra il. When he 
got the cow to his clearing he 
was dismayed that he had for- 
gotton to bring a pail to milk 
her into. 


Today this has none of the 
significance it enjoyed in the 
tellings of yesteryears. Some 
chuckled at the absurdity, but 
I always felt sorry for the cow. 
Lem tried to peel some birch- 
bark and make a container, but 
it was the fall of the year and 
the sap had set up. 
Then he 
axed down a pine and chopped 
out a rude bowl, propping it so 
it wouldn’t roll and then lead­ 
ing the cow over so she stood 
just right. Those of us who have 
listened to the complaint of cows 
who don’t get attention right on 
the dot can sympathize as she 
stood around and stood around 
and Lem hacked at his log. 
That must have been a long 
day. 
But 
Lem made out fine, 
trapping and cutting ton tim­ 
bers and growing crops, and his 
experiences prove that the area 
is a good one for a full-scale 
subsidy effort. 
I would suggest picking 100 
worthy 
fam ilies, 
otherwise 
about to receive the benefits 
of urban renewal, and establish 
them over 
in that section on 
undefined 40-acre tracts. The 
11,692 adm inistrators appoint­ 
ed to handle the welfare of 
these 100 families could have 
a housing development close 
by, and there is a place for an 
air strip. 
I would give each 
family an ax, hoe, shovel, milk 
cow, a pail and a bond for a deed. 
The area is unspoiled wilder­ 
ness, so it will have Interior 
Department approval. 
I see 
no flaws in my proposal. 
We 
could have an incentive bonus, 
and the first householder who 
works his land up to a certain 
cash reserve could win a prize. 
The Lem Curtis award. 
The access road to this area 
washed out about the time cord- 
wood lost its importance, and 
was “ decontinued’* by the town 
after a debate. 
But I could 
show the Poverty People where 
it used to run, and except for 
one 
bridge 
the 
renewal ex­ 
pense would be small. 


Largest Lighted Tree 


It is b elieved that a tree in 
C a l if o r n ia ’s 
red 
w o o d 
forest 
st a n d s 3 6 4 feet tall. T h is tree 
w a s first d eo cra ted a n d ligh ted 
in D ecem b er, 1 9 4 5 . 


Jrom the Wise Men... 


“T h ey 
presented 
unto H im 
gifts: 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." 
T h u s St. M atthew sym b o lizes the 
spirit o f Christmas. It is the spirit o f 
giving generously, for the W ise Men 
gave o f their best — precious gold, 
rare frankincense and myrrh, tv/o res­ 
ins prized in the m akin g o f incense. 
M ost o f all, it is the spirit o f w o r­ 
ship and rejoicing, for W ise M en and 
shepherds alike knelt at the manger, 
in the aw e and w on d er o f His birth. 


Old Buck 
Rides With 
The Yuletide 
In January 


Old Buck has horns on his 
head, an iron ring in his nose 
and mischief in his cotton-bat­ 
ting heart. 
It’s about time for him to get 
up from the fish nets in John 
H erbert’s shed and gallop to the 
glee of the children of Rodanthe, 
a village of 95 persons on the 
isolated Outer Banks of North 
Carolina. 
The beast is from the pagan 
past and is part of the ancient 
English mumming customs en­ 
acted each Jan. 5 by the hardy 
folk on Hatteras Island. 
Until the British changed their 
calendar about 17 50, Christm as 
was celebrated Jan. 5. 
At 
Rodanthe and other places on 
the Outer Banks, the people 
were unwilling to change and 
even today some still insist 
“ Dec. 25 just ain’t C hristm as.’’ 
That feeling has tempered 
over the years, however, and 
on Dec. 25 the service known 


to most other Southerners is 
celebrated in the town’s single 
church, Fairhaven Methodist. 
After the Dec. 25 Christ- • 
mas, the props for the next 
one known as “ Old C hristm as” 
are taken from attics and stor­ 
age sheds. 
John Herbert, a retired sail­ 
or who has chosen to live on 
the mile-wide island, is keep­ 
er of Old Buck. His hands are 
as 
gnarled as the vegetation 
on Hatteras Island. 
Dameron Payne checks the old 
drum which has been in the fam­ 
ily for more than a generation. 
The 
drummer 
is 
always a 
Payne. 
Before Damerson, it 
was his brother Bradford, who 
died several years ago. 
Other islanders get out the 
homemade fifes and the fur 
pieces, bandanas, masks with 
grotesque noses and long chins, 
and odd hats which it takes to 
make Old Christmas. 
The 
scene 
shortly 
before 
dawn Jan. 5 would not seem 
strange 
to an Englishman in 
medieval tim es. 
That’s when 
mumming 
really 
began, 
al­ 
though it drew heavily from 
Roman customs. 
The mummers of Rodanthe 
gather 
shortly 
before dawn. 
Their boots sink in the coarse 
sand and their chants and fif­ 
ing are eerie in the half light. 
And then they march. 
They 
go from house to house offer­ 
ing prayers and it’s a matter 
of pride to stay with the pro­ 
cession no m atter how tired 
you get. 
There is a break at mid-day 
for a hearty meal which in­ 
cludes roasted oysters. 
With approaching night comes 
the high point of the celebra. 
tion: 
Old Buck, draped in 
quilts 
and 
blankets, reveals 
himself. 
What child cares if it’s Jed 
or Will under the blankets? 
Old Buck’s rider yells direc­ 
tions. 
“ Go, Buck,” he shouts. “ Ca­ 
per 
now. 
Get 
those 
kids. 
Whoa.” 
There is a m instrel show in 
which island children play a 
large part. 
It seem s the cele­ 
bration will never end, but after 
all a man can go for just so 
long. 
Anyway, Old Buck is tired. 


Christmas Spirit 


All o f the p r e p a r a t io n s for 
( h r istm a s h a v e b e c o m e tr a d i­ 
tional. T h e d e c o r a t io n s for the 
h o u se , 
the tree, f ix in g g o o d 
th in g s to eat, c h o o s i n g the right 
gifts a n d r e m e m b e r in g e v e r y ­ 
o n e that w e s h o u ld — all o f 
this h a s b e c o m e tra d itio n a l. 
( 'h r is t m a s 
d a y 
u s u a lly 
is 
less feverish a n d m o r e quiet. 
This is the tim e w h en the m a 
jority o f us face u p to the true 
m e a n in g o f C h r is t m a s a n d the 
sp iritu al b le ss in g s that attend 
the s e a s o n . 
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Cash Drawer Biscuits 


Count Their Raisins 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 


Newspaper Enterprise Assn 


Take some biscuit mix. a 
cup of chewy 
raisins, then 
butter, brown sugar and nut­ 
meg and get going, advises 
a many-childrened. very ac­ 
tive San Francisco mother-in- 
business we know 
"Serve these raisin c a s h 
drawer 
biscuits 
piping 
hot 
for brunch or coffee time. 
They delight folks who want 
a bread that s not too sweet 
—meaning my large and vo­ 
racious family.” she adds 


RAISIN ( ASH D R A W E R 
BISCUTS 


2 1 1 c u p s b i s c u i t m ix 
1 c u p s e e d l e s s r a i s in s 
;,4 c u p m ilk 
6 t a b l e s p o o n s m e l t e d 
b u t t e r 
1 :i c u p b r o w n s u g a r 


(packed) 
N u t m e g 
C o m b i n e 
biscuit 
m i \ 
raisins, 
milk 
and 
3 
tablr 
spoons butter, stirring to soft 
dough Turn out onto floured 
b o a r d 
Pat to a rectangle 
then roll to 12x 1 4 in• I 
r» c 
tangle Spread with 2 tubi 
spoons buiter. sprinkle with 
b r o w n sugar and nutmeg 
Divide 
in 
half 
to 
make 2 
17x12-inch i pieces 
Roll each 
piece from long side to make 
2 (12-inchi rolls 
Cut e a c h 
into 6 pieces 
Stretch each 
p i e c e slightly 
and lit into 
well-greased cash drawei pan 
tor individual biscuit or muf­ 
fin cupsi. Brush tops with re­ 
maining 1 tablespoon butter 
Hake at 400 degrees 15 to 13 
minutes, 
until 
b r o w n e d 
Makes 12 biscuits 


May His Star, that guided the W ise Men on 


their w a y to the Manger, lead us 


toward greater love, peace and fulfillment. 
FUSZ-SCHMBZlf t CO., INC. 


SIKESTON, MO. 


CROWN FINANCE CORPORATION 
SIKESTON, MO. 


tlje (©lory 


^abtour’s JBirtij 


bring you 


■Peace anb 


Christmas 


anb *Utoays. 
CANVAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
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Cash Drawer Biscuits 
Count Their Raisins 


(parked) 
N u im i’K 
C o m b i n e 
biscuit 
in i \ 
raisins, 
milk 
and 
.‘I 
table 
spoons butter, stirring to soft 
dough Turn out onto floured 
b o a r d 
Hat to a rectangle 
then roll to 12xMi n*l 
rec 
tangle Spread with 2 tab!? 
spoons butter, sprinkle with 
b r o w n sugar and nutmeg 
Divide 
in 
half 
to 
make J 
«7x 12-inch • pieces. Roll each 
piece from long side to make 
2 (12-inch) rolls.-Cut e a c h 
into 6 pieces. Stretch each 
p i e c e slightly and fit into 
w ell-greased cash draw cm pan 
tor individual biscuit or milt- 
fin cupsi Brush tops with re­ 
maining I tablespoon butter 
Bake at 4(H) degrees 15 to 18 
minutes, 
until 
b r o w n e d 
Makes 12 biscuits 


3rom the Wise Men 
Jo the Holy M anger. 


"Let us now go even unto Beth­ 
lehem . and see this thing which is com e 
to pass." Luke 2:15 
Hum ble shepherds came to behold 
the Miracle o f the manger, and Wise 
Men journeyed from the Hast. 
Today, 
thousands 
of 
Christians 
make the pilgrimage to the hill town of 
Bethlehem each Christmas. 
A high 
point of their visit is the G rotto o f the 
Nativity 
the rock-hewn stable where, 
traditionally, Christ was born. 


s Shepherds W atch . 


"For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord." Luke 2:11 
Bethlehem stands high on a hill, and 
below it is "Shepherd's Field," where 
tradition says the shepherds heard the 
glad tidings o f the Nativity. 
The Jerusalem Y M C A holds carol 
services in the Field on Christmas Eve. 
And shepherds, w ho still tend their 
flocks in nearby fields, com e to watch 
and share in the celebration. 


"They presented unto Him gifts: 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." 
Thus St. Matthew sym bolizes the 
spirit of Christmas. It is the spirit of 
giving generously, for the Wise Men 
gave of their best — precious gold, 
rare frankincense and myrrh, two res­ 
ins prized in the making o f incense. 
Most of all. it is the spirit o f wor­ 
ship and rejoicing, for Wise Men and 
shepherds alike knelt at the manger. 
in the awe and wonder of His birth. 


Old Buck 
Rides With 
The Yuletide 
In January 


Cid Buck has horns tm his 
head, an Iron ring in his nose 
and mischief in his cotton-bat- 
ting heart. 
!t*s about time for him to get 
up from the fish nets in John 
Herbert’s shed and gallop to the 
glee of the children of Rodanthe, 
a village of 95 persons on the 
isolated Otter Banks of North 
Carolina. 
The beast is from the pagan 
past and is part of the ancient 
English mumming customs en* 
acted each Jan. 5 by the hardy 
folk on Hatteras Island. 
Until the British changed their 
calendar about 1750, Christmas 
was celebrated Jan. 5. 
At 
Rodanthe and other places on 
the Outer Banks, the people 
were unwilling to change and 
even today some still insist 
“ Dec. 25 Just ain’t Christmas.” 
That feeling has tempered 
over the years, however, and 
on Dec. 25 the service known 


Across the Years9 Music Reflects Holiday Joy, 
As Carolers Sing Traditional Songs of Christmas 


“Carol, brothers, carol. Carol joyfully. 
W ith the coming of Christm as, almost everyone accepts 
^ 
/ v/ 
the injunction of the old song to “carol joyfully." From 
~ 
i TV ti/ 
.special church services to family gatherings, a “carol 
\ I T 'T f C ' 
sing" is a traditional pleasure. 
; —— 
■*’ 
The custom of singing carols at holiday time is an an- 
JJfc / Alb 
d en t one 
begun, perhaps, even before the first Christ* 
n 
t l S / 
• 
mas, at celebrations such as the Roman Saturnalia. 
X | 
y JfL 
Modern interest in music, and in learning to play 
J 
A, \r J ^ • 
n* 
cal instrum ents, has given carol singing a healthy 
X 
ji /£ 
bo.’st. In most homes, at least one member of the family 
M 
can 
dePended on 
provide instrum ental accom pani­ 
e r ^ ’Y , y 
•* 't for carols 
and the instrum ent may vary from the 
ole. 
'vorite piano to the currently popular guitar 
^ \ 
iv-* 
/ 
X. 
M..si 
n any form has long been especially beloved 
J 
as a meh .s of expressing Christm as joy Early Christian 
/ 
ISm [ 1 
• J). 
be'ievers were forced to worship in secret 
and there- 
/ 
T m . V t ti 
ft re, quietly. Then, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
I I 
• 
C hristianity came out of the catacombs 
and exultation 
^ 
r** V*. 
for freedom of worship was expressed in the glad ringing 
of church bells. 
2 
Early hymns and carols, however, were in Latin Carol 
singing in its modern form 
in the common language of 
the c o u n try - probably originated in 1223, when St. Francis introduced the first real­ 
istic replica of the manger scene, in the little town of Greccio, Italy. 
From this beginning, the practice of erecting a creche or crib soon became a Christm as 
tradition in many towns. Around the representation of the first Christmas, villagers 
gathered to marvel, pray and sing. Often, the creche was constructed in a churchyard 
or on a public street. Thus it was natural for the worshippers to stroll away from the 
devotional service — formal or informal 
and continue singing the beloved carols as 
they made their way home. 
This spontaneous action may well have led to the custom of going from place to 
place to sing carols And the more music, the better, was the rule Any musical instru­ 
ment. however humble, was a welcome addition and accompaniment. 
In later centuries, the "wassailing" or "gooding” expeditions helped the growth of 
caroling. Singers went from house to house, receiving treats as rewards for carols. 
. E*ei^'oppression louie! ivotpuL an (Mid td'fearol singmjt.HWben fhe Puritans abolished 
I'hriTifias observam es lh ErifelaTTtL printed sheets of extols wWe bootlegged for a penny. 
And poets and musicians went right on composing carols, as they do today. 


May His Star, that guided the Wise Men or 
their way to the Manger, lead us 
toward greater love, peace and fulfillment. 
FUSZ-SCHMUZU ( CO., INC 
SIKESTON, MO. 


Checkerboard Puzzlement 
the fuel drain, you see. When 
you paid five dollars down the 
owner gave you a bond for a 
deed, which meant that he would 
give you a fair deed when you 
paid him the other five doU 
lars. 
This led to a kind of 
checkerboard 
puzzlement 
which is a fine background for 
federal attention. 
Well, 
by the time a man 
scraped up enough money to 
come back and finish paying for 
his woodlot, each woodlot had 
long since been operated by a 
man whose name went with it. 
Thus when Gramp got his deed 
it said he was bounded on the 
east by land of one Brown, 


John Gould 
iii the Christian Science Monitor 
Llson Falls, Maine 
Instead of doing all this ur- 
ban renewal in the cities, why 
don’t we move the projects out 
into the country? They wouldn’t 
have to tear down anything, and 
they’d avoid all this fuss-fuss- 
fuss over taking property, pla­ 
cating politicians, etc. Fresh 
air and sunshine would grace 
the endeavor, and if we didn’t 
like it afterward we could let 
it revert. I know a place we 
could get for taxes. 


We used to own. a 40-acre 
woodlot 
over that 
way. 
It 
was six miles from the farm, 
In another town, and although 
we had a general idea we nev­ 
er knew exactly where It was. 
Grandfather bought it when he 
was a young man and he har­ 
vested 20 to 30 cords of fire­ 
wood off it every winter. 
The whole tract, running to 
several 
square 
miles, 
was 
jogged off into woodlots 40- 
acres 
square, and farm ers 
around here snapped them up. 
A woodlot spared the home place 


Jo the Holy M anger.. 


"Let us now go even unto Beth­ 
lehem. and see this thing which is com e 
to pass." Luke 2:15 
Hum ble shepherds came lo behold 
the M iracle o f the manger, and Wise 
Men journeyed from the Hast. 
Today, 
thousands 
of 
Christians 
make the pilgrim age to the hill town of 
Bethlehem each Christmas. A high 
point of their visit is the G rotto of the 
N ativity — the rock-hewn stable where, 
traditionally, Christ was born. 


rom 


"They presented unto Him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh " 
Thus St 
M atthew sym bolizes the 
spirit of Christmas. It is the spirit of 
giving generously, for the Wise Men 
gave of their best — precious gold, 
rare frankincense and myrrh, two res­ 
ins prized in the m aking o f incense. 
Most of all, it is the spirit of wor­ 
ship and rejoicing, for Wise Men and 
shepherds alike knelt at the manger. 
in the awe and wonder of His birth. 


DEBBIE COUCH 


SIKESTON, MO. 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
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Cranberry Christmas Ring 


.Just right for holidav serving is this Cranberry Christmas Ring. 
It's home-hakeii Irom a brand nev\ cranberry bread mix with 
Ix-rrv bits right in the mix Pair peeans with the cranberries' tang, 
and bake the bread in a mold for this handsome ring How' to 
serve if* In slices. dnlloped with a flavor-matched topping — 
whipped cream cheese laced with cranberry-orange relish. When 
to serve it'.’ .fust about anv time the doorbell rings to announce 
holidav callers 
Cranberry Christmas Ring 
I package cranberry bread mix 
1 > cup coarsely broken p«H‘an pieces 


Cranberry Orange Fluff: 
8 ounce package soften«*d cream cheese 
1 t cup cranlierrv-orange relish 
OVEN 356° 
ONE RING MOM) 
Prepare cranberr\ bread mix as directed on package adding pecan 
pieces with the dr\ mix Turn into iVfc-quart ring mold which has 
b e e n greased and floured on bottom only. Bake at 350 
for 40 to 
50 minutes until \%ooden pick inserted in center comes out clean 
Cool 10 minutes: remove from pan. Cool completely. Serve with 
Cranberry -Orange Fluff 
('ranberry-Orange Fluff: Beat softened cream cheese until fluffv 
Fold in cranberry-orange relish. 


Visions of Sugarplums 


By Sam Smith 


In the shalloie depth of a 
jungle foxhole, the Christmas 
spirit is a hard thing to come 
by. In fact, if it wasn't for some 
wise guy. like the 
"preacher " 
ocer there, you wouldn't even 
know what day it was. as if it 
made any difference. 
Lost. 
Cut off f r o m your 
com pany. Burrowed down in 
a muddy hole that the enemy 
m a y any moment com e to re­ 
claim for his own. you can but 
gaze up at an empty night sky 
and try to c l o s e your ears 
against the m onotonous sound 
of his voice. 


". . 
. And Joseph also went 
up fro m (ialilcc. out o f the city 
of Nazareth, into Judea, unto 
the city of Da rid. which is 
called Bethlehem (because he 
was of the house and lineage 
o f Dae id) . . . . ~ 


Nuts. It must be near d a y ­ 
light. We've been in this hole 
for hours. 
Seems m o r e like 
months, 
though, w h a t with 
"the kid” over there calling for 
his m am a when he’s asleep 
and 
crying 
o u t loud when 
he's awake. And lYeacher, him 
reciting just like he w as read­ 
ing it out of a book. How does 
a guv get like that, anyhow ? 
With 
\la i y his es 
paused wife, being great with 
child. 
And so it was. that, 
while they were there, the d a y s 
were accomplished that 
s / i c 
should he delivered 
. . ” 


glory of the Lord shone round 
about them . . . * 
There she comes. That first 
break in the sky. C an’t be long 
now. The trees are beginning 
to take shape. I know 1 can 
see movement. 
T h e re ’s no 
breeze. Too big to be a bird. 
It is; it must be; it is them. 
”Fear not: for, behold. 
I 
bring 
you g o o d tidings of, 
great joy. which shall be to 
all people. " 
That cooks us. It’s broad 
daylight now. This is h. Wake 
up, 
you h e a v v - e y ed sky -' 
jumpers, you’re about to be 
pounced on. 
"Hey. hey, you guys, heads 
down. There’s mail com ing In. 
It’s 
ours. 
L i s t e n to t h e m 
m o r t a r s bang. Hey, Sarge! 
Reb! Kid! Hey, Preach! Look 
up! Look up! Choppers, man, 
choppers. Come on here, you 
whirlevbirds! Merry C h r i s t ­ 
m as, you egg-beaters. Merry 
Christmas to one and all!” 


Christmas Card 


History is Cloudy 


It is generally believed that 
th e f i rs t c a r d designed as a 
Christmas greeting, was done 
in England by J. Horsley in 
(1843). Actually the search for 
the "first” is still going on. Al­ 
though it bore no specific greet­ 
ing, The New York historical 
society, some 3 0 years before 
the Horsley card, sent to mem 
bers and friends of the society 
a woodcut of ST. NICHOLAS, 
which bore a Christmas poem 
in both Dutch and 
English 
In 1932 Carl W. Drepperd 
discovered in a Pennsylvania 
attic a" Beadsheet”issued about 
1842 by John M. Weiff, a Phil 
adelphia printer. The sheet fea­ 
tured a reproduction of C. C. 
Moore’s "The visit of St Nich­ 
olas" and carried a greeting"A 
Merry Christmas and A Happy 
!^ew Year”. 
The first commercial Christ­ 
mas card business was in 1863 
bv an English firm 


Seasons Greetings For The US Army 


By Betsy Holland Gehman 
Any parent will appreciate 
this child's-eye view of Christ­ 
mas 
A terrible strain is Imposed 
upon children at this time of 
year. 
With the prospect of 
Christm as blighted by the adult- 
inspired idea that good behav­ 
ior is the only route to the 
heart of Santa's hag full of 
goodies, the poor kids keep 
themselves on a painfully tight 
leash in order to avoid offend­ 
ing any grownup they suspect 
of having an “ in” with the jolly 
fc.t gentleman in red. 
As a yearly check on the 
state of my own children’s spir­ 
ituality (as opposed to the TV 
commercial • induced m ateri­ 
alism), I ask them this ques­ 
tion: 
“ What does Christm as 
make you think of?” 
At this 
moment we are still - so far 
trer I wm ftrore --outrankingthe 
Ito y commercials where Christ- 
*m as Spirit is concerned. 
A 
; tiny bit at least. 
My daughter, Pleasant, not 
. quite six, answered the ques- 
» tion like this: 
; 
“ Christmas makes me think 
of good spirits, and roast tur- 
; key, and Jesus; a tree with or- 
’• naments and dazzling lights and 
a big yellow star on top; and 
» children 
should 
help 
their 
mothers cutting the cherry pie 
| for dessert, and spreading the 
whipped cream on the pie, and 
washing the dishes.” 
When asked what Jesus made 
her think of specifically, she 
said: 
“ Well, that he was so good. 
When they were sick, He made 
children be stronger and bet* 
ter, and they should be that way 
all the time - just the way Jesus 
was.” 
And what did she want Santa 
to bring her for Christm as?” 
“ I want two dogs, and a mil­ 
lion hundred cats, and a special 
amount of toys, too.” 
How much would a “ special 
amount” add up to? 
“ Fourteen,” she calculated 
artlessly. 
“And I just love 
Christm as carols,” she went 
on. 
“ My tivorite is ‘Deck the 
Halls,* because the fa-la-las 
a re such fun to do.*’ 
While 
she loudly 
demon­ 
strated that fa4a4as can be 
fun, I turned my attention to 
Charles, who will tie four on 
Valentine's Day. 
“ What does Christmas make 
you think of Charlie?*’ I asked 
my son, the gentleman. 
“ I*m not telling you 'cause 
I'm n.ad at you,” he snarled. 
“ Why are you mad at me?” I 
asked in some surprise. 
“ Because you asked Pleas­ 
ant first,” he said, his mouth 
trembling as he tried to control 
his tears. 
“ Santa Claus doesn't like lit­ 
tle children to be mad at their 
m others,” I said in that gentle 
tone used by fink grownups who 
know they're in possession of 
the ultimate weapon. “ He may 
not bring you any toys.” 
“ I 
can 
share 
Pleasant's 
toys,” 
h ; said in a sulky 
mumble. 
“ Oh, no you can't!” shrieked 
his spiritual sister from across 
the room. 
Cliariie did some hard tnink- 
ing for a moment. 
Then he 
sm iled 
engagingly 
and said, 
“ I'm not mad at you any more, 
Mam a.’* 
I rejieated the original ques­ 
tion. 
“ Well, 
aa-auh,” 
he 
said, 
“ Christm as makes me like to 
sit on chairs and play carols on 
your guitar. I can’t 
sing the 
carols because I don't know 
all the words. 
And I like to 
play with the b a b ie s- but Pleas­ 
ants hits me. 
“ I do not!” Pleasant yelled. 
“ Charlie, if you say anything 
bad, I'll whack your head!!” 
“ I don't like cherry pie,” 
Cha ' 
rtmued placidly, “ I 


only like turkey skin — but I 
don't like the gravy of it. And 
I like to watch TV, but not on 
Christm as. 
I like when we 
set up the tree, but first in the 
morning we buy it. 
Silver- 
green-blue ornaments are my 
favorite. 
How does Santa get 
down that chimney?'* 
I didn't really know, but I 
promised I wouldn't light a 
fire. 
“And,” he continued, “ I'd 
like one puppy and a cat, two 
camels and two baby elephants 
- just little ones. 
And I like 
to play with clay. 
Here, I'll 
show you.” 
And off he went to the kitchen 
to build a microphone out of 
plastic bottle tops, a pencil 
and some clay. 
“ How 
come 
Charlie 
says 
those bad things about me?” 
Pleasant asked in a voice filled 
with hurt inn ore nee. 
I couldn't imagine. 
She left 
the room, heading for thekitch- 
en where Charlie was making 
announcements into his micro­ 
phone. 
The next voice I heard 
was Pleasant’s. 
“ Charlie,” 
it 
was saying, 
“ you*re mean.” 
The voice after that was cry­ 
ing, “ Whaaaaaaaa! 
Pleasant 
hitted me.” 
Merry Christmas to all . . . 
and to all a good night. 


FOR C A R D S 
Pl u n g e several evergreen 
branches into a large flower 
pot. Paint a clay pot bright 
red or green. Y'ou can display 
your Christmas cards on the 
branches by tapeing or clipping 
them on. 


B oy! 
Fat 
chance we got 
being delivered from here. Five 
get you ten we've been marked 
off already. Operation mess 
up, that's us. What starts off 
as a simple patrol w inds up a 
one-way ticket out of the w ar . . 
out of the whole picture. Why 
should they take us prisoner? 
The w ay they m ove around, 
we d be too much excess b ag­ 
gage. 
Look at sarge. Is he wor­ 
ried? How can you tell? That 
lump of tobacco in his left jaw 
h.isn't moved in an hour or 
two. Neither has his eyes. If 
I couldn't hear him breathing. 
I'd think he was dead. Well, 
com e tom orrow morning . . . 


"A nd she brought forth her 
first born Son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger; because 
there was no room fo r them in 
the inn. ” 
• N o room in this c o t t o n - 
pickin' foxhole, either. 
Reb, 
there, snoring like he was safe 
at hom e in a feather bed. That 
guy could sleep on a rock pile. 
First in line for chow and pay. 
first of all to hit the hay. Nice 
guy, though. 
Maybe he has 
the right attitude. Why worry? 
Not much you can d o about 
things. Just rock alon g, get 
your share of everything you 
can, speak only when y o u ’re 
spoken to. don't volunteer for 
nothin’. 


. . . And there were in the 
sam e country shepherds abid­ 
ing in the field, keeping watch i 
ocer their flock by night. ” 
And keeping watch is what 
they 're doing out there. Wonder 
how close they are? Surely they 
know we're here. They broke 
off the search at twilight, but 
you can bet they’re not far. 
t om e daylight, they’ll zero in 
on us, for sure. We haven't 
got a prayer. 
"And. lo. tin aiu/el of tin 
Lord came upon them, and the 


Long ago, one 


quiet night, the 


Message came, 


and in its spirit of Hope and Peace we send 


all our friends warm Christmas greetings! 


MARGARET SUVER 


1966 C H R IST M A S MESSAGE 


While the sacred Christmas season is a time of re­ 
joicing, it is also a time to reflect on our purposes as 
voiced in the angelic proclamation 
“ . . . o h earth peace, 
good will toward men.” Throughout the history of our 
Nation, we have worked toward a lasting peace in 
which men ran live together in friendship and brother­ 
hood. 


This Christinas season finds many of you away from 
your homes and loved ones. Some will observe the birth­ 
day of the Christ Child at lonely and remote outposts. 
But all, and especially those of you in Vietnam, cun 
take pride in the knowledge that your service to the 
Nation is helping to preserve liberty and to restore 
or maintain peace. 


Wherever you may be si eving, as soldier or civilian, 
Mrs. Johnson and I hope that this holiday season will 
bring joy and satisfaction to you and your families 
and that through your efforts the new year irill bring 
permanent 
peace 
and 
good will— the 
true gift of 
Christmas. 


HAROLD K.<3CMNSON 
General, United States Arm y 
Chief of Staff 


1966 SEASONS GREETINGS 


By tradition, the holiday season in the Vnited Stutes 
is a period in which we review our ties with family 
and friends and take strength in all the blessings of 
our rich life. This year the growing presence of Amer­ 
ican fighting men in Vietnam serves to sharpen our 
fonts on the sacrifices which we all must make to 
preserve our American traditions and to perpetuate 
our concept of freedom. 


The frontiers on which we must conduct the defense 
of 
freedom 
and tradition 
have not diminished 
in 
number or size. American soldiers continue 
to 
man 
these frontiers in many diverse areas of the world. In 
some areas, the emphasis is on vigilance and the sol­ 
diers there must be watchful for the encroachments 
of those who would destroy our way of life. Other 
areas demand the exercise of military skills in prepui- 
ing friendly nations to develop and defend themselves. 
Here our soldiers must devote themselves to advice 
and friendly persuasion. In Vietnam, the I nited Stati s 
Army has been called upon to perform its basic mis- 
gioji—combat with un armed enemy. In every area, the 
job is being done with the spirit, courage, and devotion 
that are hallmarks of the American soldier. 


To alt members of the Army Family I send my In st 
wishes tor a Blessed Christmas and a rewarding New 


Year. 
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Stanley R. R esor 
S ecretary of the A rm y 
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other parts of the world. From 
ed in all the world, and even 
The late Dr. Marshall Wing- 
minds me. 
goes or leaves, to remind all of 
a daily ration of five grains better than that, they have kept 
field made the ritual of five 
in a box o n a table under the the ^ 
" 
of corn in 1620, these people their spiritual freedom which 
grains of corn a tradition at 
bell tower, there is the tray and 
cupboards 
were almost 
have come to lie the best fed, 
to so many is more precious 
First Congregational Church in 
of shelled corn; and each worsh- 
bare. 
the best housed, the best cloth- 
than life itself. 
Memphis, Marie Wingfield re- ipper takes five grains as he 
com m ercial Appea. 


PAUL FLOWERS* 
GREENHOUSE 
Now take five grains of corn, 
and parch them. That's rations 
for the day. 
Nothing else, ex­ 
cept maybe a little salt pro­ 
duced by boiling a kettle of sea 
water. 
The winds howl outside, and 
some of the late November bliz­ 
zard penetrates the rude huts 
where are gathered men and wo­ 
men rich in hope and courage, 
but possessing little else. It's 
not pleasant to give only five 
grains of corn to a hungry child, 
but that's all there is. All that 
m atters now is that they 
keep 
body and soul together. 
For it is turning into a hard 
winter in New England, and 
the year is 1620. The Indians 
liad provided those wayfarers 
in a strange land with a few 
bushels of good corn, both red 
and yellow, but there is not 
much, and besides, they know 
they will have to save seed for 
a crop if they are to escape 
another winter of hunger. 
So it is five grains of corn a 
day, rationed out in tiny lots 
to each man, woman and child. 
Yet the Pilgrim s raised their 
voices in thanksgiving after that 
first fall in the New World. 
Even in spite of hunger and sick­ 
ness 
and hardship, they had 
much to be thankful for. 
Three hundred and 46 tim es 
since that hard year, this earth 
has wheeled through its or­ 
bit, bringing that many springs, 
sum m ers, falls and winters, but 
never has there been another 
hard year like that first one. 
There have passed 346 years, 
and here is a land which has 
dealt 
la vislily with a people 
whose ancestors had left be­ 
hind them the restrictions and 
frictions which still 
plague 


■P 


Wstmas 


VOGUE DRESS SHOP 
S IK E S T O N 


Rosy cheeks sparkling eyes, happy voices...children in 


anticipation of everything that Christmas brings: the family tree, stacks 


of presents, hells ringing out sweet carols. 
filled with goodies. 


Santa Claus...and the solemnity of each tiny creche. Watchingthedelight. 


the owe, the wonder in o child's face is knowing the Spirit of Christmas. 


To oil. our sincere greetings of the season plus our gratitude and thanks. 


POTLATCH FORESTS, INC. 


DAIRY SERVICE DIVISION 
MISSOURI 


glory of the f.oixl uh otic round 
about them . . . ” 
There she comes. That first 
break in the sky. ('an't be long 
now. The trees are beginning 
to take shape. I know I can 
see movement. 
T h e r e ’s no 
breeze. Too big to be a bird. 
It is; it must be; it is them. 
"Fear not; for. behold, 
I 
briny you y o o d tidings of, 
great joy. which shall be to 
all people. * 
That cooks us. It’s broad 
.daylight now. This is U. Wake 
up, 
you h e a v v -e y e d sk y -1 
jumpers, you’re about to be 
pounced on. 
"Hey, hey. you guys, heads 
down. There’s mail com ing in. 
Ifs 
ours. 
L iste n to them 
m o r ta r s bang. Hey, Sarge! 
Reb! Kid! Hey, I’reach! Look 
up! Look up! (.’hoppers, man, 
choppers. Come on here, you 
whirlevbirds! Merry C h r is t­ 
mas, you egg-beaters, Merry 
Christmas to one and all!" 


Christmas Card 


History is Cloudy 


It is generally believed that 
the fir st ca r d designed as a 
Christmas greeting, was done 
in England by J. Horsley in 
(1843). Actually the search for 
the "first" is still going on. Al­ 
though it bore no specific greet­ 
ing. The New York historical 
society, some 30 years before 
the Horsley card, sent to mem­ 
bers and friends of the stnriety 
a woodcut of ST. NICHOLAS, 
which bore a Christmas poem 
in both Dutch and Knglish. 
In 1932 Carl W. Drepperd 
discovered in a Pennsylvania 
attic a" Headsheet"issued about 
1842 by John M. Welff, a Phil­ 
adelphia printer. The sheet fea­ 
tured a reproduction of C. C. 
Moore’s "The visit of St. Nich­ 
olas" and carried a greeting "A 
Merry Christmas and A Happy 
Year". 
The first commercial Christ 
mas card business was in 1863 
bv an Knglish firm 


PAUL FLOWERS* 
GREENHOUSE 
Now take five grains of corn, 
and parch them. That's rations 
tor the day. Nothing else, ex­ 
cept maybe a little salt pro­ 
duced by boiling a kettle of sea 
water. 
The winds howl outside, and 
some of the late November bliz­ 
zard penetrates the rude huts 
where are gathered men and wo­ 
men rich in hope and courage, 
but possessing little else. It’s 
not pleasant to give only five 
grains of corn to a hungry child, 
but that's all there is. All that 
matters now is that they 
keep 
body and soul together. 
For it Is turning into a hard 
winter in New England, and 
the year is 1620. The Indians 
had provided those wayfarers 
in a strange land with a few 
bushels of good corn, both red 
and yellow, but there is not 
much, and besides, they know 
they will have to save seed for 
a crop if they are to escape 
another winter of hunger. 
So it is five grains of corn a 
day, rationed out in tiny lots 
to each man, woman and child. 
Yet the Pilgrims raised their 
voices in thanksgiving after that 
first fall in the New World. 
Even in spite of hunger and sick­ 
ness 
and hardship, they had 
much to be thankful tor. 
Three hundred and 46 times 
since that hard year, this earth 
has wheeled through its or­ 
bit, bringing that many springs, 
summers, tolls and winters, but 
never has there been another 
hard year like that first one. 
There have passed 346 years, 
and here is a land which has 
dealt 
lavishly with a people 
whose ancestors had left be. 
hind them the restrictions and 
frictions which still 
plague 
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1966 SEASO N S GREETING S 
Cranberry Christmas Ring 
1966 C H R IS T M A S M ESSAG E 


While the sacred Christmas season is a time of re­ 
joicing, it ie also a time to reflect on our purposes as 
voiced in the angelic proclamation " ...o n earth peace, 
good will toward men." Throughout the history of our 
Nation, we have worked toward a lusting peace in 
which men can live together in friendship and brother­ 
hood. 


In the shallow depth of a 
jungle foxhole, the Christmas 
spirit is a hard thing to come 
by. In fact, if it w asn’t fo r some 
wise guy. like the "preacher” 
over there, you wouldn 't even 
know what day it was. as if it 
made any difference. 
Lost. Cut off fro m your 
com pany. Burrowed down in 
a muddy holt* that the enemy 
may any moment come lo re­ 
claim for his own, you can but 
gaze up at an empty night sky 
and try to c lo s e your ears 
against the monotonous sound 
of his voice. 
", . . And Joseph also went 
up from Galilee, out of the city 
of Nazareth, into Judea, unto 
the city of D a v id , which is 
calletI Bethlehem (because he 
was of the house and linetige 
of David) . . . . * 


Nuts. It must be near day­ 
light. We’ve been in this hole 
for hours. Seems m o r e like 
months, 
though, w h a t with 
"the kid" over there calling for 
his mama when he’s asleep 
and crying o u t loud when 
he’s awake. And I’reacher, him 
reciting just like he was read­ 
ing it out of a book. How docs 
a guy get like that, anyhow? 
" . . . With M a r y his es­ 
poused wife, being great with 
child. And so it was. th a t, 
while they were there, the days 
wire accomplished that she 
should be deli v e n d . . . " 


This Christmas season finds many of you away from 
your homes and loved ones. Some will observe the birth­ 
day of the Christ Child at lonely and remote outposts. 
Hut all, and especially those of you in Vietnam, can 
take pride in the knowledge that your service to the 
Nation is helping to preserve liberty and to restore 
or maintain peace. 


Wherever you may be serving, as soldier or civilian, 
Mrs. Johnson and I hope that this holiday season will 
bring joy aud satisfaction to you and your families 
and that through your efforts the new year will briny 
permanent 
peace 
and 
good will— the 
true gift of 
Christmas. 
Just ri^ht for holiday serving is this Cranberry Christmas Ring. 
It’s home -flaked (rom a brand new cranberry bread mix with 
berry hits right in the mix. Pair |M*cans with (hi* cranberries’ tang. 
ami Kike the bread in a mob! for this handsome ring How to 
serve it’’ In -dices, (lolloped with a flavor-matched topping — 
whip|x*d cream ch«*esp laced with cranberry-orange relish. When 
to serve it? .lust about anv time the doorbell rings to announce 
holiday railers 
Cranberry Christmas Ring 
I package cranberry' bread mix 
cup coarsely broken |Mx*an pieces 
Cranberry-Orange Fluff: 
8 ounce package softens! cream cheetie 
1 i cup cranlterrv-orange relish 
<>\ I N ;:»n° 
ONE RING MOLD 
Prepare cranbt rr\ bread mix as directed on package adding |>ecan 
pieces with the dry mix. Turn into I'^-quart ring mold which ha.- 
I»ei-n greas»<| and flours! on bottom univ Bake at 350 for 40 to 
‘gl minutes until wooden pick inserted in center comes out clean 
Cool IO minutes: remove from pan. Cool ennqHetely. Serve with 
Cranberry-Orange Fluff 
( nmhcrry-Orange Fluff: Beat softent*d cream cheese until fluff \ 
Fold in cranberry-orange relish. 


Stanley R. R e s o r 
S e c r e ta r y of the A r m y 
| 


goes or leaves, to remind all of 
• under the 
the day when larders were lean 
s the tray 
and cupboards 
were almost 
achworsh- 
bare. 
lins as he 
Commercial Appea. 


HAROLD K.<tojdNSON 
G eneral, United States A rm y 
Chief of Staff 


is io n s 
Boy! Fat chance we got 
being delivered from here. Five 
get you ten we’ve been marked 
off already. Operation mess- 
up. that’s us. What starts off 
as a simple patrol w iuds up a 
one-w ay ticket out of the w ar .. 
out of the whole picture. Why 
should they take us prisoner? 
The way they m ove around, 
we’d bt* too much excess bag­ 
gage. 
Look at sarge. Is he wor­ 
ried? How can you tell? That 
lump of tobacco in his left jaw 
hasn’t moved in an hour or 
two. Neither has his eyes. lf 
I couldn’t hear him breathing. 
I’d think he was dead. Well, 
come tomorrow morning . . . 


"And she brought forth her 
first horn Son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger; because 
there was no room fo r them in 
the inn. * 
* N o room in this c o tto n - 
pickin’ foxhole, either. R eb. 
there, snoring like he was safe 
at home in a feather bed. That 
guy could sleep on a rock pile. 
First in line for chow .md pay. 
first of all to hit the hay. Nice 
guy, though. Mtivbe ne has 
the right attitude. Why worry? 
Not much you can do about 
things. Just rock along, get 
your share of everything you 
can. speak only when you’re 
spoken to. don’t volunteer for 
nothin*. 
" . , .And there were in the 
same country shepherds abuI 
mg in the field, keeping watch! 
over their flock by night. ” 
And keeping watch is what 
they’re doing out there. Wonder 
how close they are? Surely they 
know we’re nere. They broke 
off the search at twilight, hut 
you can bet they're not far. 
I'ome daylight, they’ll zero in 
on us. for sure. We haven’t 
got a prayer. 
“And. lo. the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the 


By Betsy Holland Gehman 
Any parent will appreciate 
this child's-eye view of Christ- 
* mas 
A terrible strain is Imposed 
upon children at this time of 
year. 
With the prospect of 
Christmas blighted by the adult- 
inspired idea that good behav­ 
ior is the only route to the 
heart of Santa’s hag full of 
goodies, the poor kids keep 
themselves on a painfully tight 
leash in order to avoid offend­ 
ing any grownup they suspect 
of having an “ in*’ with the jolly 
tot gentleman in red. 
As a yearly check on the 
state of my own children's spir­ 
ituality (as opposed to the TV 
commercial - induced materi­ 
alism), I ask them this ques­ 
tion: 
"What does Christmas 
make you think of?*' At this 
moment we are still — so tor 
TW I cen flfinr - outranking the 
I toy commercials where Christ- 
*mas Spirit is concerned. 
A 
; tiny bit at least. 
My daughter, Pleasant, not 
quite s ix , a n s * t i e d the Ques- 
* tion like this: 
"Christmas makes me think 
of good spirits, and roast tur- 
; key, and Jesus; a tree with or- 
* laments and dazzling lights and 
a big yellow star on top; and 
j children 
should help 
their 
mothers cutting tile cherry pie 
far dessert, and spreading the 
whipped cream on the pie, and 
washing the dishes.*’ 
When asked wlat Jesus made 
her think of specifically, she 
said: 
"Well, that he was s o good. 
When they were sick, He made 
children be stronger and Def­ 
ter, and they should be that way 
all the time •• just the way Jesus 
w a s , " 
And wlat did she want Santa 
to bring her for Christmas?’’ 
"I want two d»*gs, and a mil­ 
lion hundred cats, and a special 
amount of toys, too.’* 
How much would a "special 
amount** add up to? 
"Fourtet ," she calculated 
artlessly. 
"And I just love 
Christmas carols,*' she went 
on, 
"My favorite is ‘Deck the 
Halls,* because the to4a4as 
are such fun to do.*' 
While 
she loudly demon­ 
strated that hi4a.las eau be 
fun, I tunic I my attention to 
Charles, who will be four on 
Valentine's Day. 
"What does Christmas make 
you think of Charlie?" I asked 
my son, the gentleman, 
"I'm not telling you 'cause 
I’m mad at you," he snarled. 
"Why are you trad at me?" I 
asked In some surprise. 
"Because you asked Pleas­ 
ant first,** he said, his mouth 
trembling as he tried to control 


only like turkey skin •• but I 
don't like the gravy of it. And 
I like to watch TV, but not on 
Christmas. 
I like when we 
set up the tree, but first in the 
morning we buy it. 
Silver- 
green-blue ornaments are my 
favorite. 
How does Santa get 
down that chimney?** 
I didn't really know, but I 
promised I wouldn't light a 
fire. 
"And," he continued, "I'd 
like one puppy and a cat, two 
camels and two baby elephants 
- just little ones. And I like 
to play with clay. 
Here, I'll 
show you." 
And off he went to the kitchen 
to build a microphone out of 
plastic bottle tops, a pencil 
and some clay. 
"How 
come 
Charlie 
says 
those bad things about me?" 
Pleasant asked in a voice filled 
with hurt innocence. 
I couldn't imagine. She left 
the room, heading for the kitch­ 
en where Charlie was making 
announcements into his micro­ 
phone. 
Hie next voice I heard 
was Pleasant’s. 
"Charlie," 
It was saying, 
“ you*re mean." 
The voice after that was cry­ 
ing, "Whaaaaaaaa! 
Pleasant 
bitted me." 
Merry Christmas to all 
and to all a good night. 


FOR CARDS 
P l u n g e several evergreen 
branches into a large flower 
pot. Paint a clay pot bright 
red or green. You can display 
your Christmas cards on the 
branches by tapcing or clipping 
them on. 


\yAAt1 
Long ago, one 
J kJ 
quiet night, the 


Message came, 


and in its spirit of Hope and Peace we send 


oil our friends worm Christmas greetings! 


ius doe sn *t like lit. 
to he mad at their 
said in that gentle 
fink grownups who 
e in possession of 
weapon. "He may 


"tianu 
tie childr 
mothers,* 
tone used 
know the; 
the ultiini 
not bring 
I 
can 
store 
Pleasant’s 
toys," 
he said In a sulky 
mumble. 
"(Hi, no you can’t I" shrieked 
his spiritual sister from across 
the room. 
Cia rile did some hard think­ 
ing for a moment. 
Then he 
smiled 
engagingly and said, 
"I'm not mad it you any more, 
Mama." 
I rej teated the original ques­ 
tion. 
"Well, 
i —tah," 
he 
said, 
"Christm as mala , me like to 
sit on chairs and play carols on 
your guitar. I can't 
sing the 
carols tx*< ius“ 
I lon't know 
all the words. 
And I like to 
play with th- able, -.but Pleas­ 
ants hits me. 
"I do aw I" Pleasant yelled. 
"Charlie, if you say anything 
tad, 1*11 wtock your headJl" 
"I don't Ilk* 
pie," 
Cha 
turned ^aridly, "I 
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mmmmm 


CLEFT PALATE is a birth de­ 
fect that is som etim es heredi­ 
tary. A victim of this inherited 
defect is Lonnie Dill, 9, Colum ­ 
bus, Ohio, seen here with his 
m other at M a rc h of D im es 
Birth Defects Center at Chil­ 
d re n’s H o sp ita l, C o lu m b u s. 
Youngster’s mother underwent 
21 operations for sam e disorder. 


FNCHANTMEN F AT CHRISTMAS FOR CHILDREN of the nineteenth century oft 
_ 
_ 
__len came in the 
form of a Noah’s Ark, then a highly prized special occasion gift. The set shown here contains more 
than 300 animals. Photo courtesy of the New York Historical Society, New York City, N. Y. 


the greater was the number of 
animals included. One nine­ 
teenth century Noah’s Ark set, 
now part of the New York His­ 
torical Society’s collection, in­ 
cludes more than 300 animals. 
Everything from little birds 
and domestic cats to ele­ 
phants, camels, lions and ti­ 
gers is represented. 


PAUL FLOWERS’ 
GREENHOUSE 
Just as many departments of 
life have contributed to the 
language of politics, so has poli­ 
tics enriched the general vocab­ 
ulary. 
Have at 'em, as you go to the 
polls this day. 
Dark horse, a political un­ 
known, usually chosen to break 
a deadlock, came into the vo­ 
cabulary 
in 
the presidential 
election of Jam es K. Polk in 
1844. 
Other dark horse presi­ 
dents were Franklin Pierce and 
Warren C. Harding. 
Roorback, 
a 
last 
minute 
charge against an adversary on 
eve of election day, when it is 
too late for refutation, so-call­ 
ed from the purported author of 
a non-existent travel book which 
was cited as authority for de- 
famatory charges made against 
Candidate Polk. 
Curmudgeon, made popular 
by” the Harold L . Ickes, an 
Anglicized corruption of the 
French “ coeur mechant,” or 
“ evil heart.” 
To stump is an obvious de­ 
rivation from the time of Davy 
Crockett and others who mount­ 
ed the stump in order to look 
down on prospective voters. 
Spellbinder 
dates back to the 
presidential campaign of 1888, 
when Cleveland won a popular 
majority of 100,000 votes and 
lost to Harrison by action of the 
Electoral College. It was said 
that Republican orators held 
their audiences as though bound 
in a spell; thus emerged the Re­ 
publican Spellbinder National 
Association. 
Soft soap, from semi-liquid 
soap made by English house­ 
wives. 
It was highly prized, 


In Scandinavia 
The Jultomten is a friendly 
gnome, who not only brings 
gifts to Scandinavian children 
but guards the household and 
farm as well. To keep him hap­ 
py, the children give the cattle 
extra fodder and leave sheaves 
of grain for the birds on 
Christmas Eve. 


Yule Customs 
Reveal Many 
Variations 


Candle in the Dark 


It was another lonely Christmas for little Kim Chi of Viet 
nam -- who once met Santa Claus face to face. 


Children all over the world 
waited this year by firesides 
for a glimpse of a man with 
a 
snow-white 
beard dressed 
in red and white, but Santa 
Claus doesn’t always look like 
that anymore. 
If you don’t be­ 
lieve me, ask Kim Chi, a lit­ 
tle one-armed peanut girl who 
met Santa Claus face to face. 
That was two years ago — but 
she will never forget. Nor will 
any of us who know the story. 
Of course, the little Vietnam­ 
ese girl didn’t realize that the 
tall, thin man with the wide 
grin, who purchased a small 
bag of peanuts from her (pay­ 
ing three times the normal 
amount), 
was 
really 
Santa 
Claus. 
At first she thought 
he was just another American 
soldier looking for something 
to do on the narrow streets of 
Quang 
Ngai. 
But there was 
something different about the 
way he looked into her dark, 
brown eyes. 
It was as if 
they weren’t eyes at all but 
bright candles on a Christ- 
masxtree. 
There was no “ ho, ho, ho” 
in his voice as he inquired about 
the pain in her arm . Only soft 
sounds came from his lips like 
snow falling in the woods. 
When he gently raised her 
sleeve, exposing the raw bone 
left there after a portion of her 
arm had been shot away, she 
didn’t cry the way she usually 
did when the village children 
teased her. His touch was soft 
a s swans* feathers, his fing­ 
e rs soothing. 
The empty place 
“ Yes, we can do something 
about that,” he said in a lan- 


Cherished memories, heart­ 
felt joys, children’s laughter 
— everywhere, these mean 
Christmas. 
The spirit of Christmas 
knows no boundaries. It lives 
in the hearts of men in many 
lands. Though its message of 
joy is always the same, the 
legends and lore of the season 
are as varied as the peoples 
who celebrate the Holy Birth. 
Customs of each country 
may be similar, yet marked by 
their own individual charac­ 
ter. 
. 
* 
* 


In Turkey 
A unique holiday tradition 
in Turkey requires the head of 
the church to throw a wooden 
cross into the Bosporus. On 
Christmas Day, three boys dive 
after it. 
The finder takes the cross 
from house to house and re­ 
ceives in return food and gifts 
from those who are allowed to 
see the cross. 


In Iceland 
Since trees are scarce in Ice­ 
land, families must use their 
ingenuity in creating a Christ­ 
mas tree. A pole with branches 
of greenery tied to it is the 
solution in many Icelandic 
homes. And the valuable real 
trees are saved for industrial 
use. 
* 
* 
* 
In Norway 
The Norwegian Christmas 
traditionally starts six months 
before December 24th. The 
celebration itself lasts three 
weeks. The period is known as 
the Julafred, or the Peace of 
Christmas. 


In New M exico 
The Santa Domingo Indian 
pueblo, in New Mexico, per­ 
forms a four-day-long sacred 
ritual dance in honor of the 
Christmas season. 
It begins at two A.M. Christ­ 
mas day. After midnight mass, 
the Indians gather inside the 
church. They are clad in col­ 
orful costumes, adorned with 
everything from fox tails to 
evergreen branches. 
The dancers carry on their 
ceremonials until daylight. At 
E 
.awn the Indians move to 
heir sacred plaaa in the cfri- 
ter of the village, where they 
continue dancing throughout 
Christmas day. 
On the second day the chil­ 
dren dance, and the older 
members of the tribe take over 
for the third day. On the last 
day the entire pueblo joins in 
the day-long ceremonies. 


Let us adore Him, as did the 
kings, and thus find our faith jg 


renewed with joy and love. 


SURE - KILL 
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In Finland 
Just before Christmas Day, 
families in Finland take a 
sauna bath. This is the tradi­ 
tional steam bath taken in a 
hut with a stone oven. 


Iii California 
Communities as well as 
countries have their own spe­ 
cial way of celebrating Christ­ 
mas. 
In Joshua Tree, Calif., this 
small community transforms 
itself into a replica of Beth­ 
lehem. The story of the first 
Christmas is re-enacted, with 
the main street serving as a 
giant stage. 


Iii France 
Traditionally, adults in 
France do not exchange gifts 
until New Year’s Day, 
In some French villages, 
shepherds bring their lambs to 
church on Chris!mas. 


In Liberia 
Liberians use an oil palm 
in place of the traditional fir 
as a Christmas tree. The palm 
is decorated with red balls, 
other palm leaves and ferns. 
In New foundland 
Citizens of Newfoundland 
show their Christian ethics 
with the Christmas custom 
known as “Fishing for the 
Church.” On this day huge 
quantities of fish are caught 
and brought by the parish­ 
ioners of a village to the 
church, where they are sold. 
Proceeds of the sale go toward 
buying firewood for the curate. 


FIR ST CARDS SOLD 


Christmas cards were first 
offered “to the trade” by an 
English publishing house in 
the 1860’s. They carried such 
designs as jolly old gentlemen 
(who might have been San­ 
ta’s forebears), plum pud­ 
dings, holly and mistletoe. 


$ulrtidr ifi % tirnr la 
pass trappy tidings. . . 
an aljarr uiitlj us 
ttpa ifappy Bay! 
IfeJ) 
^aur a Hbrry 
(£tjriatmaa! 
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By 
VNVA M AN O 
Where there are children, 
this holiday season, there’s 
usually a Christmas tree — 
brightly lighted, gaily deco­ 
rated, its fragrant branches 
bending low over a veritable 
“Toyland’’ of gifts from San­ 
ta ’s lavish pack. 
• . 
These days, the variety of 
toys to enchant, entertain and 
instruct 
the 
youngsters 
is 
practically limitless. The toy 
pack holds, it seems, every­ 
thing and anything th at a 
lucky child might see in his 
dreams. 
A century or so ago, the pic­ 
ture was very different. Even 
the Christmas tree itself was 
not as likely to be a part of 
the holiday scene. Around the 
middle of the nineteenth cen­ 
tury, the Sunday school move­ 
m ent had begun to popularize 
the idea of family Christmas 
trees, but a tree at home was 
still not something a child 
would take for granted. 
As for the toys, under the 
tree or not, the usual gift 
m ight be only one toy, and 
th a t one not a toy th at mod­ 
ern children would recognize. 
This is not to say, however, 
th a t nineteenth century chil­ 
dren were to be pitied. 
In a single toy, the “Noah’s 


Ark” then highly prized as a 
special occasion gift, n in e­ 
teenth century children found 
entertainm ent in great v ari­ 
ety. 
Today the Noah’s Ark has 
disappeared from the wonder 
world of toys, but in the days 
of its popularity, nearly every 
h om e w ith c h ild re n a ls o 
housed a Noah’s Ark in some 


form, however modest. 
Like modern toys, the Ark 
was available in m any ver­ 
sions, from the simple to the 
complex. Basically, this toy 
consisted of the ark itself, in 
miniature of course, accompa­ 
nied by gaily painted wooden 
figures representing Noah, his 
family, and anim als in pairs. 
The more elaborate the toy, 


the greater was the number of 
anim als included. One nine­ 
teenth century Noah’s Ark set, 
now part of the New York His­ 
torical Society’s collection, in ­ 
cludes more than 300 animals. 
Everything from little birds 
and domestic cats to ele­ 
phants, camels, lions and ti­ 
gers is represented. 


PAUL FLOWERS* 
GREENHOUSE 
Just as many departments of 
life have contributed to the 
language of politics, so has poli­ 
tics enriched the general vocab­ 
ulary. 
Have at ‘em, as you go to the 
polls this day. 
Dark horse, a political un­ 
known, usually chosen to break 
a deadlock, came Into the vo­ 
cabulary In the presidential 
election of James K. Polk In 
1844. 
Other dark horse presi­ 
dents were Franklin Pierce and 
Warren C. Harding. 
Roorback, 
a 
last 
minute 
charge against an adversary on 
eve of election day, when It is 
too late for refutation, so-call­ 
ed from the purported author of 
a non-existent travel book which 
was cited as authority for de- 
Amatory charges made against 
Candidate Polk. 
Curmudgeon, made popular 
by' the Harold L. Ickes, an 
Anglicized corruption of the 
French “coeur mechant," or 
“evil heart.” 
To stump is an obvious de­ 
rivation from the time of Davy 
Crockett and others who mount­ 
ed the stump In order to look 
down on prospective voters. 
Spellbinder dates back to the 
presidential campaign of 1888, 
when Cleveland won a popular 
majority of 100,000 votes and 
lost to Harrison by action of the 
Electoral College. It was said 
that Republican orators held 
their audiences as though bound 
in a spell; thus emerged the Re­ 
publican Spellbinder National 
Association. 
Soft soap, from semi-liquid 
soap made by English house­ 
wives. 
It was highly prized, 


Candle in the Dark 


It was another lonely Christmas for little Him Chi of Viet 
nam -- who once met Santa Claus face to face. 


guage she had heard theAmerl- 
"‘“‘f everyone cry ai ne iius. 
cans use, **but first we*ll have 
p* a * S0. 
.? 
U|!I 
to consult your parents.” Then, 
P»k>w where they couldn't see 
In perfect Vietnamese, he ex- 
* 
, 
, , 
plained he wanted to talk to 
«*«“ she overheard two 
Mother 
Vietnamese orderlies talking 
' "Im possible/' she told him. 
,h« * * t° r " J" tod d‘e' 
"Mother is with the angels." 
>«rns In a helicopter crash at 
“Your father?** he asked. 
!L. 
cm Christmas Day 
“Him 
gone, too. Viet Cong 
TheV £ • doctor was brave 
shoot. 
Same time shoot me. 
wouldn t accept any watei 
Do this,** she told Santa Claus, 
himself antu all the ethel 
pointing to the empty place be. 
^ b T 
t f then ? w 
^ U 
ii 
low 
her 
elbow but smiling 
ea, out by men 
was >o 
m u s t she ted spok- 
- 
cS.ry n?*1 c-1 
Jeep parked by the curbside, 
J* lh! “rde; “ **l T * * 
not the least bit surprised thai 
“ * “ •* « “ doc' o r^ J * * 
It wasn't a sleigh pulled by Claus will be 
back nest year- 
eight tiny reindeer. 
Besides, 
A— y°u 
w^ ‘ , . ,, 
, 
she had heard the other chil. 
* 2 “ * “ • 
dren In the village say that 
c' u' chln* the letter under •* 
sometimes Santa used a hell- 
. WT* 
. 
copter to get around on Christ- 
a As !fid^ SS 
>:ear 
mas Eve 
she*s still In Quan 
Later in the hospital, Santa "**> 
foJ “ 
J a a u 
Claus was dressed Ina whitecap 
to come bftck and see her n« 
and gown as he gave Instruct 
arm * 
tlons to his helpers, some Viet­ 
namese, some American, but 
Balsa wood comes from Ecua, 
all dressed in white and paying dor, 
more attention to her than any- ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
one else In the world ever had. 
When she awoke the next eve­ 
ning, he was gone. Gone, too, 
was the pain in her left arm . 
< / 
There 
was no horrible bone 
/ 
sticking out of her sleeve Uke 
a turkey leg. In Its place was 
i 
a clean, white bandage. And on 
the table alongside her bed was 
I 
a small Christmas tree with 
* 
a note pinned to it. 
She knew It was from Santa 
even before the nurse started 
\ 
reading: 
ft 


Children all over the world 
waited this year by firesides 
for a glimpse of a man with 
a 
snow-white 
beard dressed 
in red and white, but Santa 
Claus doesn't always look like 
that anymore. 
If you don't be­ 
lieve me, ask Kim Chi, a lit­ 
tle one-armed peanut girl who 
met Santa Claus face to face. 
That was two years ago — but 
she will never forget. Nor will 
any of us who know the story. 
Of course, the little Vietnam­ 
ese girl didn*t realize that the 
tall, thin man with the wide 
grin, who purchased a small 
bag of peanuts from her (pay­ 
ing three times the normal 
amount), 
was 
really Santa 
Claus. 
At first she thought 
he was Just another American 
soldier looking for something 
to do on the narrow streets of 
Quang Ngal. 
But there was 
something different about the 
way he looked into her dark, 
brown eyes. 
It was as ii 
they weren't eyes at all but 
bright candles on a Christ- 
masxtree. 
There was no “ ho, ho, ho** 
In his voice as he inquired about 
the pain in her arm. Only soft 
sounds came from his lips like 
snow falling In the woods. 
When he gently raised her 
sleeve, exposing the raw bone 
left there after a portion of her 
ann UU been shot away, she 
didn't cry the way she usually 
did when the village children 
teased her. His touch was soft 
as swans* feathers, his fing­ 
ers soothing. 
The empty place 
“Yes, we can do something 
about that,** he said in a lan- 


Let us adore Him, as did the 
kings, and thus And our faith 
ig 


renewed with joy and love ^ 


SURE - KILL 
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W e w ish you joy . . . in laughter and good 
cheer . . . joy iii gifts and glad surprises 
. . . joy in friends and family . . . joy at 
Christmas, with all it* deep meaning. 
May the true old-fashioned joys of the 
season come to you . . . and linger long. 
Fabick Bros. Equipment 
Company 
GRl-5941 
Sikeston, Mo, 
YOUR CATERPILLAR DEALER 


SIKESTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 
STALLINGS AGENCY INC 
THARON E. STALLINGS 
WILLIAM S. HUFF 
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Fun and Flavor 


Nothing Like a Christmas Taffy Pull 


/ ' 
y 
*et 
children share the joy of 
/ ii 
/v " helping 10 prepare holiday goodies 
and at the same time experience the 
delights of an old fashioned candy pull. Sorghum is the ingredient 
that gives the old-fashioned taffy taste to this Christmas treat of 
long ago A favorite of G randm other’s day, sorghum ’s tantalizing 
taste is new to many modern day cooks A pure golden syrup 
that is milder then molasses, its flavor blends companionably 
with that of other ingredients to give a m e l l o w richness to 
cookies, cakes, candies and puddings 
Try Old Fashioned Sorghum Candy soon, and hang on to the 
recipe It isn’t often that you find candy that tastes this good 
that is so much fun to make and so inexpensive, too. 


Old-11 as hi one il Sorghum Candv 


4 cup water 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
teaspoon salt 
1 cup Waconia Sorghum 


Mix sugar, cornstarch, ana salt in medium sized saucepan; add 
Waconia Sorghum, water and butter, heat slowly, stirring until 
sugar is dissolved, then bring slowly to a boil arid cook to hard 
ball stage, 2601. Remove from heat; add v a n i l l a ; pour onto 
buttered platter. Lightly butter hands end pull as soon as the 
candy can be handled Pull until it becomes light in color; twist; 
cut into pieces and wrap individually. 


vjoo loved His 
thildre:., fo 
them, and was 
angry ho m ore. 
But Jonah was still angry. 
A fter all he had suffered, after 
G od's express statem ent that 
they would be destroyed, now 
these enem ies of God and Is­ 
rael were to be allowed to live. 
“ I might is well be dead,'* said 
Jonas la him self. 
The re st of the story is an 
exquisite revelation of the lov. 
ing insight of God into the depth 
of the human heart and sp irit. 
How well he knows his chil­ 
dren! How well He knew Jonah. 
He led him to the seaside, 
to sit in quietness and con­ 
tem plation while he sorted out 
the extraordinary events of the 
past few days. He made a thick 
vine to grow so the shade was 
deep and cool, and Jonah be­ 
gan to be com forted and calm 
—but not for long. 
For the fine died before dawn, 
and the fierce sirocco winds 
blew and scorched his body 
and parched his throat. 
Oddly enough, 
he felt pity 
for the vine which died afore­ 
tim e, at which God spoke the 
words for which the whole ex­ 
perience had taken place. 
“ You feel so rry for the plant 
which lived and died In a night. 
How much m ore should I not 
pity Nineveh, tliat great city 
whose inhabitants hardly know 
their 
left 
liand 
from 
their 
right ?" 
These 
words w ere said to 
Jonah about Nineveh and her 
people. 
They speak to us to­ 
day in a world w here C hristian 
love is often a phrase and noth­ 
ing m ore, and where pity and 
lovingkindness and mercy are 
the exception rath e r than the 
rule. 
B rigadier Christine 
E. McMillan. 


H istory Proves It—Yule Season 
Is Always a Memorable Time 


For th e ch ild ren , th is is th e 
very b est C h ristm as th a t ever 
was. T h e a d u lts agree — but 
still, th e y look back a little 
w istfully a t th e C h ristm ases 
of y estery ea r, w ith nostalgic 
th o u g h ts of "a good o ld -fa sh ­ 
ioned C h ristm a s,” or of a sp e­ 
cial C h ristm a s m em ory 
M em ories en h a n c e th e se a­ 
sonal joys, a n d w ith good re a ­ 
son, for C h ristm a s is a m em ­ 
o rab le tim e. S ince th e first 
Holy N ight, som e of th e m ost 
im p o rta n t ev en ts of both re ­ 
ligious 
an d 
secu lar 
h isto ry 
h ave ta k e n place a t th e C h rist­ 
m as season. 
A look a t th e p ast reveals 
m o m en to u s occasions, joyous 
or p o ig n a n t, as well as m any 
of th e little th in g s th a t give 
bygone tim es living m ean in g 
— a n d all ta k in g place on or 
ab out C h ristm as Day 


December 2 /, MO 4.1). 


In Italy, in th e fifth c e n tu ry 
A D ., c h u rc h bells 
ra n g on 
C h ristm as Eve to call C h ris­ 
tia n s to w orship 
T h is seem ingly sim ple event 
h ad g re a t significance, for it 
m e a n t th a t C h ristia n s could 
w orship in freedom , in stea d of 
in secret, as e a rlie r su p p res­ 
sion of C h ristia n ity had forced 
th e m to do. 


December 25, 600 4.D. 


T r a d itio n a lly , 
th e 
f ir s t 
C h ristm as fe a st in E ngland 
w as h eld a t th e R ound T able 
of K ing A rth u r. T he ac tu a l 
d ate is unknow n, b u t re fe r­ 
ences to th is legen d ary king 
have been tra c e d to 600 A.D. 


December 24, 1223 


St. F ra n c is of Assisi se t up 
th e first crech e or crib on 
C h ristm as Eve, 1223, in th e 
m o u n ta in village of G recchio, 
Italy. 


December 25, 1402 


C h risto p h er C olum bus an d 
his crew celeb rated th e first 
C h ristm a s in th e New W orld 
in 
1492. 
T hey 
w ere 
d in n e r 
g u ests of a n In d ia n chief, ru l­ 
er of th e island of H aiti. 


December 25, 1535 


B eset by cold an d h u n g er, in 
fea r of hostile In d ian s, th e 
F re n ch ex p lo rer Jacq u es C a r­ 
tie r a n d his ban d of 110 s e t­ 
tle rs observed a n early C a n a ­ 
d ia n C h ristm as a t a fo rtress 
n e a r w h a t is now th e city of 
Q uebec, in 1535. 
T he m ost precious of th e 
sc a n ty food supplies were set 


fo rth fo r a C h ristm a s “fe a s t” 
— In th e courageous sp irit t h a t 
en a b le d th e tin y b a n d to hold 
o u t till spring. 


• 
m 
* 


December 24-25, 1620 
D ecem ber 1620 m a rk e d th e 
la n d in g of th e M ayflow er a t 
P ly m o u th Rock. A site fo r th e 
first hom e in th e new s e ttle ­ 
m e n t w as selected o n C h ris t­ 
m as Eve, a n d on C h ristm a s 
D ay co n stru c tio n began. 
• 
* 
• 
December 25, 1776 
O n D ecem ber 25-26, 
1776, 
G eorge 
W ash in g to n 
crossed 
th e D elaw are. He su rp rised , 
a n d p u t to ro u t, H essian sol­ 
d iers em ployed by G eorge III. 
T he 
su rp rise a tta c k 
w as 
g rea tly 
assisted by th e fa c t 
th a t th e H essians w ere sle e p ­ 
ing off th e effects of th e ir 
C h ristm a s celeb ratin g ! 
* 
* 
• 
December 24, 1814 
O n C h ristm as Eve in 1814, 
th e T re a ty of G h e n t w as n eg o ­ 
tia te d betw een th e U. S. an d 
G re a t B rita in . T his en d ed th e 
W ar of 1812. 


* 
* 
* 
December 24, 1871 
F irst p erfo rm an ce of V erd i’s 
op era, “A ida," took place on 
C h ristm a s Eve, 1871, in Egypt. 


Slings, apples, potato balls 


THE 
RELUCTANT WITNESS 
An angry young m an, a re ­ 
luctant prophet, an unwilling 
w itness - Jonah was all of 


' these. Yet God loved him , was 
patient with him and taught him 
— and us — a lesson a s pointed 
;and as pertinent today a s it was 
.n e a rly th ree thousands years 
,ag o . 
His 
story 
is one of “ the 
noblest In the Old T estam ent, 
full of spiritual 
insight and 
beauty." 
N ear the com munity w here 
he lived was a great m etropo. 
lis , fairly bursting with trade 
and com m erce. 
Some of its 
tre a su re s have come down to 
our day, enough for us to im ag­ 
ine what its glories m ust have 
been. 
But it was a wicked city, 
and to the h o rro r of this young 
Israelite he was made to feel 
unm istakably that 6od wanted 
him to go to Nineveh; denounqe 
its evil, prom ise destruction If 
the people p ersisted In their 
wicked ways, and a ssu re them 
of divine forgiveness if they 
repented. 
Jonah was furious. What did 
he care if they all perished, 
•very la st one of them ? Why 
pick on him? 
So he ran away, down to the 
docks and on board a 
ship 
bound for T ar slush, far away 
from Nineveh and from God, 


he hoped. 
But he learned that T arshish 
was no further from God than 
his home town, o r, for that 
m atter, any other com m unity. 
He learned that he could not 
esc.ipe God by taking a journey. 
You 
know the story — the 
storm that aro se, the te rro r 
of the crew , and, at la st, the 
sa crifice of Jonah to appease 
the gods. 
And 
Jonah, 
in­ 
stead of having a delightful 
holiday in T arshish, found him ­ 
self in an appalling m ess. 
D elivered from this through 
the intervention of God, he felt 
that now, surely, he could go 
home in peace. 
But no. 
God 
wanted him in Nineveh, and 
to Nineveh he m ust go. 
It outraged every p art of his 
sensitive Israelitish soul . . . 
the sight of this oimlent city, 
its wealth and its beauty. How 
could God possibly stay His 


- I i % * \ 
N evertheless, 
he delivered 
G od's m essage — alm ost. He 
said, “ Repent, or d ie ." But his 
w ords w ere angry and vengeful 
and he said nothing at all about 
m ercy, for he didn't believe in 
that, for Nineveh. 
The people, with th eir king, 
w ere heart-stricken. They don­ 
ned sackcloth and sat in ashes 
and mourned their sin s. And, 
in the moment uf th eir grief 
and rem ose. seeing th eir piti- 


If you arc willing to forget 
what you have done for others 
and to remember what other 
people have done for you; to 
ignore what the w o r l d owes 
you, and to think what you 
owe th e w o r l d ; t o put your 
rights in the background, and 
your duties in the middle dis­ 
tance, and your chances to do 
a little m ore in the foreground; 
to close your book of com­ 
plaints against the universe, 
and look for a place to sow 
seeds of happiness — if you are 
willing to do these things even 
for a day, then you can keep 
Christm as. 
Believe that the needs and 
desires of little children are to 
he considered; and remember 
the weakness and loneliness of 
people who are growing old; 
bear in mind the things that 
other people have to bear in 
their hearts. Believe that love 
is the strongest thing in the 
world — stronger than hate, 
stronger than evil and stronger 
than death. You will be Keep­ 
ing Christm as. 


N o Dangerous Items 


There are som e especially 
hazardous holiday trim. Did 
you know that even metallic 
icicles are dangerous to chil­ 
dren? If ingested they can cause 
serious lead poisoning. Also, 
snow sprays contain poisonous 
propellants if inhaled. 


By John Gould in the 
C hristian Science Monitor 
Lisbon Falls, Maine 
Trepidation properly goes with 
introducing the David sling to 
a youngster, and I spoke all the 
adages of a caution as I out­ 
fitted a once-sm all neighbor 
boy 
for encounters with his 
Goliath. 
I wound up and let 
fly, pleased that the old arm 
and the old eyes still have what 
it takes, 
and the l>oy and I 
watched my pebble sail over 
the grove. 
The Bible Is au­ 
thority enough to teach us that 
the sling is not entirely a play­ 
thing, and as the toy prom ised 
to be careful 
I left him in the 
middle of the 10-acre field to 
practice. 
Hardly anything that happens 
to a boy growing up in the 
country has Its own beginning 
and its own end, and while the 
sling may account for a few 
P hillistines and windows it al­ 
so has Instructive nuances in all 
directions. 
I imagine MIT has 
its own precepts about kinet­ 
ics, motion, m ass, and veloc­ 
ity — but shucks, any sm all 
boy finds those things out with 
a David sling In the back pas­ 
ture. 
In my tim e, there was a 30- 
by-30 pane of glass in the din­ 
ing-room window, I could stand 
just below the driveway and 
sling a horse chestnut over the 
spru ces at the edge of the 
woods, this being a safe di­ 
rection, and my father said If 
they all sprouted there'd be a 
stand of horse chestnut trees 
thicker'n the hair on a dog. 
I 
had 
thrown 
interm inable 
m illions of horse chestnuts over 


the spruces, and then one dav 
an aunt came from away to visit 
us and 
I 
invited her to see 
how it was done. 
Instead of flying yonder, how­ 
ever, this horse chestnut back­ 
fired, and behind us was a jingly 
kind of explosion which was the 
dining-room window. My moth­ 
e r was just then setting the 
table for supper, and she stood 
suddenly in a cry stal powder 
that filled the room and she 
thought she had been struck by 
lightning. 
If David, drawing a 
bead 
on Goliath, had experi­ 
ences this sam e m ischance he 
might well have slew his own 
arm y 
at his back and taken 
quite another niche in history. 
Even today, if you jingle two 
tum blers in my m other's din­ 
ing room she will dum b up the 
sideboard. 
Quite as good a “ toy" was 
the arrow , made from a cedar 
shingle, that we slung from a 
strin g on a willow withe. 
A 
knot In the string hooked into a 
notch just abaft the head of the 
arrow , and with a good whip the 
arrow could tie sailed far away. 
This w asn't so accurate as a 
sling, and som etim es the a r - ’ 
rows cam e sailing in to aston­ 
ish people who w ere not sup­ 
posed to be in the line of fire. 
Long 
after 
my boy finished 
school and went away to col­ 
lege 
I would find cedar a r­ 
rows 
here 
and there in the 
puckerbrush, and I doubt If I 
ever found them all. 
But b etter than the arrow was 
the 
supple switch for slinging 
apples. 
And even better than 
apples were 
potato 
balls. 
Potatoes may be propagated In 


W ith lots of hustle 


and good cheer 


we merrily 


prepare for the 


pleasures of 


Christmas Day. May 


the holiday bring, 


in bountiful 


measure, many 


happy moments 


with family and 


friends for 


JhAftV 


two ways, 
com m oner 
being 
from the eyes that grow sprouts 
from the tubers. 
But a potato 
plant will also form a seed ball 
behind the blossom s, and these 
have ( a 
firm ness that makes 
them ideal for switching. The 
old 
v arieties, 
now 
all but 
forgotten, 
were best 
for 
seed balls, because 
the new 
hybridized 
inventions tend to 
avoid 
going 
to seed. 
The 
E arly Rose was a dandy and a 
boy could get a whole pocket­ 
ful of seedballs from a single 
piant, and control all 
situa­ 
tions within a m ile. 
Probably 
the 
height 
of 
juvenile delinquency, 
in those 
benighted days, was to stand 
unseen 
and 
thump 
a potato 
ball on the 
rump of a horse 
passing down the road with a 
buggy. The driver would have a 
spirited q u arter-m ile trying to 
get his horse down on the ground 
again, and oftentim es he didn't 
tumble as to what had happened. 
Some horses were considered 
fractious when it was 
just a 
potato 
ball. 
There was, 
of 


coursc, a 
^t^iic. ,*i 
owih. i.i. 
that this was not 
a 
friendly 
thing to do, 
and 
m ostly 
it 
was perform ed anonymously. 
Steve Powell was telling 
the 
other day about the tim e he was 
stick-throw ing som e Northern 
Spy apples. These are a large 
apple, firm , and good for both 
cooking and eating as well as 
throwing. 
Steve 
let one 
fly 
and stood back to observe its 
course. He thus found that the 
Rev. Henry Bainbridge 
Mc- 
Culloch was standing in the line 
of fire discussing 
parochial 
m atters 
with 
two 
female 
parishioners who w ere nodding 
their heads in agreem ent.Steve 
flopped 
flat on his face in the 
ferns so his presence would not 
be known, and he was not a wit­ 
ness all the way. After a decent 
Interval he raised his head and 
he could see the 
two women 
assisting the pastor Into 
the 
parsonage, and Steve made his 
way home by a devious route. 
For days Steve dreaded being 
confronted about this, and was 
not altoghether happy that no 
confrontation cam e. It seem ed 
to him the delay was build­ 
ing 
things up 
to 
something 
w orse. Nobody said anything, 
and 
tim e ran along. 
It 
was 
22 years la ter, 
Steve 
said, 
when he cam e home from war 
that occasion arose to unbur­ 
den him self 
to the 
Reverend 
McCulloch. He apologized for 
whopping the parson with con­ 
siderable 
relief 
at 
finally 
getting 
this 
thing Into 
the 
open, 
and the m inister said, 
“ I never really knew just what 
it was that hit m e." 
“ It was a N orthern Spy," said 
Steve. 


Christmas Carols 


From Many Lands 


A part of the Christm as cele­ 
bration in America is the sing 
ing of yuletide carols. We heai 
them from groups of caroler* 
outside our doors, from choir 
lofts in our churches as well 
as radio and television. The 
Christm as season is enriched 
by favorite carols. 
Early settlers from Europe* 
an lands brought us three ol 
our favorite carols. "Away in 
a M anger” from Germany; God 
Rest Y ou Merry Gentlemen" 
from England and “('antique 
do Noel" from France. "Adeste 
Eideles” belongs to no country, 
however, it has been translated 
into 1 19 different languages 
and dialects. 
"It Came I'pon A Midnight 
Clear" was com posed by Ed­ 
mund H. Sears, an American, 
in 1849. In 
1859 Dr. John 
Henry Hopkins Jr. composed 
"We Three Kings Of Orient 
Are”. Dr. H o p k i n s was an 
American and the writer of ”() 
Little Town Of Bethlehem” in 
1868, Phillips Brooks, w a s an 
American too. 


HON. SANTA CLAUS-SAN is popular in Tokyo depart­ 
ment stores, too, this time of year. This store had its 
giant Santa up by the middle of November, much to the 
delight of Japanese kiddies. 


The time of peace 


and joy has come to men, 


the light of happiness 


sheds its glow over us all. 


It's Christmastide! 


Our wish is for you to 


share this joy . . 


have a merry 


Christmas! 


STERLINGS 
STORE INC. 


WRIGHT'S JEWELRY 
Raymond & Betty 
SIKESTON. MO. 


Out of our yesterdays come the Yuletide 


traditions of happy greetings and cordial 


hospitality. In this spirit, we extend to 


all our good friends, a wonderfully warm 


and truly old-fashioned “Merry Christmas!” 


SEM0 FARMERS’ GRAIN CO. 


BELL CITY - DELTA - DIEHLSTADT - MORLEY - VANDUSER 


Bufflo Island Grain Terminal 


Rt. 2 Charleston, Missouri 


SEMO FARMERS’ GRAIN CO. 


BELL CITY - DELTA - DIEHLSTADT - MORLEY - VANDUSER 


Bufflo Island Grain Terminal 


Rt. 2 Charleston, Missouri 


Out of our yesterdays come the Yuletide 


traditions of happy greetings and cordial 


hospitality. In this spirit, we extend to 


all our good friends, a wonderfully warm 


and truly old-fashioned “M erry Christmas!** 
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two ways, 
commoner being 
from the eyes that grow sprouts 
from the tubers. 
But a potato 
plant will also form a seed ball 
behind the blossoms, and these 
have , a 
firmness that makes 
them ideal for switching. The 
old varieties, 
now 
all but 
forgotten, 
were best 
for 
seed balls, because 
the new 
hybridized 
inventions tend to 
avoid 
going 
to seed. 
The 
Early Rose was a dandy and a 
boy could get a whole pocket­ 
ful of seedballs from a single 
plant, and control all 
situa­ 
tions within a mile. 
Probably 
the height 
of 
juvenile delinquency^ in those 
benighted days, was to stand 
unseen 
and thump 
a potato 
ball on the 
rump of a horse 
passing down the road with a 
buggy. The driver would have a 
spirited quarter-mlle trying to 
get his horse down on the ground 
again, and oftentimes he didn't 
tumble as to what had happened. 
Some horses were considered 
fractious when it was 
just a 
potato 
ball. 
There was, 
of 


course, a 
gelid Ai 
jv.m ui 
that thts was not 
a 
friendly 
thing to do, 
and 
mostly 
it 
was performed anonymously, 
Steve Powell was telling 
the 
other day about the time he was 
stick-throwing some Northern 
Spy apples. These are a large 
apple, firm, and good for both 
cooking and eating as well as 
throwing. 
Steve 
let one 
fly 
and stood back to observe its 
course. He thus found that the 
Rev. Henry Bainbridge 
Mc- 
Culloch was standing in the line 
of fire discussing 
parochial 
matters 
with 
two 
female 
parishioners who were nodding 
their heads in agreement. Steve 
flopped 
flat on his face in the 
ferns so his presence would not 
be Known, and he was not a wit­ 
ness all the way. After a decent 
interval he raised his head and 
he could see the 
two women 
assisting the pastor into 
the 
parsonage, and Steve made his 
way home by a devious route. 
For days Steve dreaded being 
confronted about this, and was 
not altoghether happy that no 
confrontation came. It seemed 
to him the delay was build­ 
ing ( things up 
to 
something 
worse. Nobody said anything, 
and 
time ran along, 
It 
was 
22 years later, 
Steve 
said, 
when he came home from war 
that occasion arose to unbur­ 
den himself 
to the Reverend 
McCulloch. He apologized for 
whopping the parson with con­ 
siderable 
relief 
at 
finally 
getting 
this 
thing into 
the 
open, and the m inister said, 
“ I never really knew just what 
it was that hit m e." 
"It was a Northern Spy,” said 
Steve. 


Christmas Carols 


From Many Lands 
A purt of the Christmas cele 
brution in America is the sing 
ing of yuletide carols. We heat 
them from groups of caroler* 
outside our doors, from choir 
lofts in our churches as well 
as radio and television. The 
Christmas season is enriched 
by favorite carols. 
Early settlers from Europe 
an lands brought us three of 
our favorite carols. "Away in 
a Manger" from Germany;Cod 
Rest You Merry Gentlemen" 
from England and "('antique 
do Noel" from Frunee. "Adeste 
Fideles" belongs to nocountry, 
however, it has been translated 
into 119 different languages 
and dialects. 
"It (’ame Upon A Midnight 
('lear" was composed by Ed­ 
mund H. Sears, an American. 
in 1849. In 1859 Dr. John 
Henry Hopkins Jr. composed 
"We Three Kings Of Orient 
Are". Dr. Ho pki ns was an 
American and the writer of "() 
Little Town Of Bethlehem" in 
1868, Phillips Brooks, was an 
American too. 


December 25* 600 i.D. 
T raditionally, 
the 
first 
Christmas feast in England 
was held at the Round Table 
of King Arthur. The actual 
date is unknown, but refer­ 
ences to this legendary king 
have been traced to 600 A D. 


a 
* 
* 
December 24, 1222 
St. Francis of Assisi set up 
the first creche or crib on 
Christmas Eve, 1223, in the 
mountain village of Grecchio, 
Italy. 
• 
a 
a 
December 25, 1492 
Christopher Columbus and 
his crew celebrated the first 
Christmas in the New World 
in 
1492. They were dinner 
guests of an Indian chief, rul­ 
er of the island of Haiti. 
a 
a 
• 
December 25, 1535 
Beset by cold and hunger, in 
fear of hostile Indians, the 
French explorer Jacques Car­ 
tier and his band of 110 set­ 
tlers observed an early Cana­ 
dian Christmas at a fortress 
near what is now the city of 
Quebec, in 1535. 
The most precious of the 
scanty food supplies were set 


til ii‘ ■. less..ass, God loved His 
children, forgave the in, and was 
angry no more. 
But Jonah was still angry. 
After all he had suffered, after 
God's express statement that 
they would be destroyed, now 
these enemies of God and Is­ 
rael were to be allowed to live. 
“I might as well be dead," said 
Jonas to himself. 
Tlie rest of the story is an 
exquisite revelation of the lov­ 
ing insight of God into the depth 
of the human heart and spirit. 
How well he knows his chil­ 
dren! How well He knew Jonah. 
lie led him to the seaside, 
to sit in quietness and con­ 
templation while he sorted out 
the extraordinary events of the 
past few days. He made a thick 
vine to grow so the shade was 
deep and coed, and Jonah be­ 
gan to be comforted and calm 
—but not for long. 
For the fine died before dawn, 
and the fierce sirocco winds 
blew' and scorched his body 
and parched his throat. 
Oddly enough, he felt pity 
for the vine which died afore­ 
time, at which God spoke the 
words for which the whole ex­ 
perience had taken place. 
"You feel sorry for the plant 
which lived and died in a night. 
How much more should I not 
pity Nineveh, that great city 
whose inhabitants hardly know 
their left 
hand from 
their 
right?" 
These words were said to 
Jonah about Nineveh and her 
people. 
They speak to us to­ 
day in a world where Christian 
love is often a phrase and noth­ 
ing more, and where pity and 
lovingkindness and mercy are 
the exception rather than the 
rule. 
Brigadier Christine 
E. McMillan. 


H istory Proves It— Yule Season 
Is Always a Memorable Time 


lf you are willing to forget 
what you have done for others 
and to remember what other 
people have done for you; to 
ignore what the worl d owes 
you, and to think what you 
owe the worl d; to put your 
rights in the background, and 
your duties in the middle dis­ 
tance, and your chances to do 
a little more in the foreground; 
to close your book of com- 
olaints against the universe, 
and look for a place to sow 
seeds of happiness — if you are 
willing to do these things even 
for a day, then you can keep 
Christmas. 
Believe that the needs and 
desires of little children are to 
be considered; and remember 
the weakness and loneliness of 
people who are growing old; 
bear in mind the things that 
other people have to bear in 
their hearts. Believe that love 
is the strongest thing in the 
world — stronger than hate, 
stronger than evil and stronger 
than death. You will be Keep­ 
ing Christmas. 


N o Dangerous Item s 
There arc some especially 
hazardous holiday trim. Did 
you know that even metallic 
icicles are dangerous to chil­ 
dren? lf ingested they can cause 
serious lead poisoning. Also, 
snow sprays contain poisonous 
propellants if inhaled. 


For the children, this is the 
very best Christmas that ever 
was. The adults agree — but 
still, they look back a little 
wistfully at the Christmases 
of yesteryear, with nostalgic 
thoughts of “a good old-fash­ 
ioned Christmas,” or of a spe­ 
cial Christmas memory 
Memories enhance the sea­ 
sonal joys, and with good rea­ 
son, for Christmas is a mem­ 
orable time. Since the first 
Holy Night, some of the most 
important events of both re­ 
ligious and secular history 
have taken place at the Christ­ 
mas season. 
A look at the past reveals 
momentous occasions, joyous 
or poignant, as well as many 
of the little things that give 
bygone times living meaning 
— and all taking place on or 
about Christmas Day. 


D ecem ber 2 4 , KHI 4.1). 
In Italy, in the fifth century 
AD. , church bells rang on 
Christmas Eve to call Chris­ 
tians to worship. 
This seemingly simple event 
had great significance, for it 
meant that Christians could 
worship in freedom, instead of 
in secret, as earlier suppres­ 
sion of Christianity had forced 
them to do. 


forth for a Christmas “feast” 
— in the courageous spirit that 
enabled the tiny band to hold 
out till spring. 
• 
a 
a 
D ecem ber 24-25, 1 6 2 0 
December 1620 marked the 
landing of the Mayflower at 
Plymouth Rock. A site for the 
first home in the new settle­ 
ment was selected on Christ­ 
mas Eve, and on Christmas 
Day construction began. 
a a a 
D ecem ber 2 5 , 1776 
On December 25-28, 1776, 
George 
Washington 
crossed 
the Delaware. He surprised, 
and put to rout, Hessian sol­ 
diers employed by George III. 
The 
surprise 
attack 
was 
greatly assisted by the fact 
that the Hessians were sleep­ 
ing off the effects of their 
Christmas celebrating! 
a a a 
D ecem ber 2 4 , IMI ! 
On Christmas Eve in 1814, 
the Treaty of Ghent was nego­ 
tiated between the U. S. and 
Great Britain This ended the 
War of 1812.• 
» 
• 


D ecem ber 2 4 , 1871 
First performance of Verdi’s 
opera, “Aida,” took place on 
Christmas Eve, 1871, in Egypt. 


Slings. 


By john Gould in the 
Christian Science Monitor 
Lisbon Falls, Maine 
Trepidation properly goes with 
introducing the David sling to 
a youngster, and I spoke all the 
adages of a caution as I out­ 
fitted a once-small neighbor 
boy for encounters with his 
Goliath. 
I wound up and let 
fly, pleased that the old arm 
and the old eyes still have what 
it takes, and the boy and I 
watched my pebble sail over 
the grove. 
The Bible is au­ 
thority enough to teach us that 
the sling is not entirely a play­ 
thing, and as the boy promised 
to be careful 
I left him in the 
middle of the 10-acre field to 
practice. 
Hardly anything that happens 
to a boy growing up in the 
country has its own beginning 
and its own end, and while the 
sling may account for a few 
Phlllistlnes and windows it al­ 
so has instructive nuances in all 
directions. 
I imagine MIT has 
Its own precepts about kinet­ 
ics, motion, mass, and veloc­ 
ity — but shucks, any small 
boy finds those things out with 
a David sling in the back pas­ 
ture. 
In my time, there was a 30- 
by-30 pane of glass In the din­ 
ing-room window. I could stand 
just below the driveway and 
sling a horse chestnut over the 
spruces at the edge of the 
woods, this being a safe di­ 
rection, and my father said if 
they all sprouted there'd be a 
stand of horse chestnut trees 
thicker’n the hair on a dog. 
I 
had 
thrown 
interminable 
millions of horse chestnuts over 


apples, potato balls 


the spruces, and then one day 
an aunt came from away to visit 
us and 
I 
invited her to see 
how it was done. 
Instead of flying yonder, how­ 
ever, this horse chestnut back­ 
fired, and behind us was a jingly 
kind of explosion which was the 
dining-room window. My moth­ 
er was just then setting the 
table for supper, and she stood 
suddenly in a crystal powder 
that filled the room and she 
thought she had been struck by 
lightning. 
If David, drawing a 
bead on Goliath, had experi­ 
ences this same mischance he 
might well have slew his own 
army at his back and taken 
quite another niche in history. 
Even today, if you jingle two 
tumblers in my mother's din­ 
ing room she will dumb up the 
sideboard. 
Quite as good a "toy” was 
the arrow, made from a cedar 
shingle, that we slung from a 
string on a willow withe. A 
knot in the string hooked into a 
notch just abaft the head of the 
arrow, and with a good whip the 
arrow could be sailed faraway. 
This wasn't so accurate as a 
sling, and sometimes the ar-' 
rows came sailing in to ast 
- 
ish people who were not sup­ 
posed to be in the line of fire. 
Long after my boy finished 
school and went away to col­ 
lege I would find cedar ar­ 
rows here and there in the 
puckerbrush, and I doubt lf I 
ever found them ail. 
But better than the arrow was 
the supple switch for slinging 
apples. 
And even better than 
apples were 
potato 
balls. 
Potatoes may be propagated in 


HON. SANTA CLAUS MAN is popular in Tokyo depart­ 
ment stores, too. this time of year. This store had its 
giant Santa up by the middle of November, much to the 
delight of Japanese kiddies. 


With lots of hustle 


and good cheer 


we merrily 


prepare for the 


pleasures of 


( hristmas Day. May 


the holiday bring, 


in bountiful 


measure, many 


happy moments 


with family and 


friends for 


you to 


treasure. 


WRIGHTS JEWELRY 
Raymond & Betty 
SIKESTON. MO. 


Fun and Flavor 


N o th in g Like a C h ris tm a s T a ffy Pull 


fhARV 
a, a l d 


1 cup sugar 
«4 cup water 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
2 tablespoons butter 
•t teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
I cup Waconia Sorghum 
Mix sugar, cornstarch, and salt in medium sized saucepan; add 
Waconia Sorghum, water and butter, heat slowly, stirring until 
sugar is dissolved, then bring slowly to a boil arid cook to hard 
ball stage. 260'. Remove from heat; add v a n i l l a ; pour onto 
buttered platter. Lightly butter hands end pull as soon as the 
candy can be handled Pull until it becomes light in color; twist; 
cut into pieces and wrap individually. 


THE 
RELUCTANT WITNESS 
An angry young man, a re­ 
luctant prophet, an unwilling 
witness — Jonah was all of 
these. Yet God loved him, was 
patient with him and taught him 
— and us — a lesson as pointed 
and as pertinent today as it was 
nearly three thousands years 
ago. 
His 
story 
is one of "the 
noblest In the Old Testament, 
full of spiritual insight and 
beauty.” 
Near the community where 
he live J was a great metropo­ 
lis, fairly bursting with trade 
and commerce. 
Some of its 
treasures have come down to 
our day, enough for us to imag­ 
ine what its glories must have 
been. 
But it was a wicked city, 
and to the horror of this young 
Israelite he was made to feel 
unmistakably that God wanted 
him to go to Nineveh; denounce 
its evil, promise destruction lf 
the people persisted In their 
wicked ways, and assure them 
af divine forgiveness ii they 
repented. 
Jonah was furious. What did 
he care it they all perished, 
•very last one of them? Why 
pick on him? 
So he ran away, down to the 
docks and on board a ship 
bound for Tar shish, tor away 
from Nineveh and from God, 


he hoped. 
But he learned that Tarshish 
was no further from God than 
his home town, or, for that 
matter, any other community. 
He learned that he could not 
escape God by taking a journey. 
You know the story — the 
storm that arose, the terror 
of the crew, and, at last, the 
sacrifice of Jonah to appease 
the gods. 
And 
Jonah, 
in­ 
stead of having a delightful 
holiday in Tarshish, found him­ 
self In an appalling mess. 
Delivered from this through 
the intervention of God, he felt 
that now, surely, he could go 
home in peace. 
But no. 
God 
wanted him in Nineveh, and 
to Nineveh he must go. 
It outraged every part of his 
sensitive Israelltlsh soul . . . 
the sight of this oixilent city, 
Its wealth and Its beauty. How 
could God possibly stay His 
•hand? 
I 4 V t A 
\ 
Nevertheless, 
he delivered 
God's message — almost. He 
said, "Repent, or die." But his 
words were angry and vengeful 
and he said nothing at all about 
mercy, for he didn't believe In 
that, for Nineveh. 
The people, with their king, 
were heart-stricken. They don­ 
ned sackcloth and sat in ashes 
and mourned their sins. And, 
in the moment ai their grief 
and remote, seeing their piti- 


let the children share the joy of 
helping lo prepare holiday goodies 
and at the same time experience the 
delights of an old fashioned candy pull. Sorghum is the ingredient 
that gives the old-fashioned taffy taste to this Christmas treat of 
long ago A favorite of Grandmother’s day. sorghum’s tantalizing 
taste is new to many modern-day rooks. A pure golden syrup 
that is milder then molasses, its flavor blends companionably 
with that of other ingredients to give a m e l l o w richness to 
cookies, cakes, candies and puddings 
Try Old Fashioned Sorghum Candy soon, and hang on to the 
recipe It isn’t often that you find candy that tastes thts good 
that is so much fun to make and so inexpensive, too. 
Old-Fashioned Sorghum Candy 


STERLINGS 
STORE INC. 


CjCad 
Christmas 
ndmas 


The time of peace 


and joy has come to men, 


the light of happiness 


sheds its glow over us all. 


It’s Christmastide! 


Our wish is for you to 


share this joy . . . 


have a merry 


Christmas! 


a 
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Christinas Pageants Across America 


Ry ANNA MANG 
"Deck the halls with boughs of holly; ’tis the season to be 
jolly." Christmas is for joy and laughter; Christmas glows 
with merriment. Throughout this community, families are 
putting the finishing touches on plans for holiday get-to­ 
gethers. Hideaways bulge with mysterious packages; kitchens 
are fragrant with the scents of special treats; homes are bright 
with gala decorations. Schools and clubs prepare their annual 
Christmas programs. Holiday party plans go forward. It is, 
indeed, the season to be jolly. 
"Silent Night, Holy Night, all is calm, all is bright.” Christ­ 
mas is for prayer and peace; Christmas gleams with the light 
of the Star that shone so brightly, nearly two thousand years 
ago. And throughout this community, the deep spiritual sig­ 
nificance of the holy season spreads comfort and cheer. In 
churches, the hours of worship reflect the coming joy as, dur­ 
ing the weeks before Christmas, the story of Christ’s coming 
is the subject of study, sermon, song and prayer, all building 
toward the special services of Christmas weekend. 


Uniting in Joy and Prayer 
Christmas is a joyful season; Christmas is a prayerful sea­ 
son. Since the earliest celebrations of this Christian holiday, 
it has ever been so. 
The twin spirits of Christmas — festive celebration and 
reverent worship — are woven together in all the lore of the 
season. History says that when the time now celebrated as 
Christmas was designated, in the fifth century A.D , early 
Christian leaders felt that the traditional winter merry­ 
making of pagan festivals such as the Roman Saturnalia 
might be hallowed by association with the Nativity. 
Thus, pagan peoples who had once looked to mythical sun 
gods as the source of the rebirth of life began to turn to re­ 
ligious observances of the Saviour’s birth. Christmas lights 
symbolized faith, hope and life eternal. 
Today, the glow of the tiniest candle — or the twinkling of 
the smallest electric bulb — still reflects, however humbly, the 


-ctcrs surrounding them are 
m archers wearing huge, dec 
orative heads, gaily painted and 
designed in Italy especially for 
the occasion. There are more 
than 260 of them in the en­ 
tire parade, and new ones are 
being added every year. 
It’s 
quite a show, as the half mil­ 
lion people who line the streets 
would gladly attest. 
And then there’s Hollywood, 
where even the grand opening 
of a superm arket is a spectac­ 
ular. 
So it follows that the j 
Christmas parade would also 
be on a grand scale. 
It is. 
Tfiere are motion picture and 
television stars by the convert­ 
ibleful. 
Pick a name, any big- 
name actor and actress, and 
the chances are that they’ve re ­ 
ceived the adulating accalim 
of thousands of fans jamming 
famous Hollywood Boulevard. 
Probably at no other event ex­ 
cept the Academy Awards pre­ 
sentation can so many stars 
be seen at one time. 
But stars aren't 
the 
only 
attraction of the Santa Claus, 
Lane Parade. 
There are glit­ 
tering flaots, beview of beauti­ 
ful baton-twirling girls, more 
clowns than in a circus, march­ 
ing bands, unicycle 
teams, 
trained anim als, antique cars, 
cowboys (real ones and the act­ 
ing variety), and, believe it or 
not, 
a roller-skating donkey. 
It’s a big, bright and brassy 
show, and like the other C hrist­ 
mas parades and pageants, in­ 
cluding 
those 
not mentioned 
here, an esgalished traditon of 
our annual Christm as festiv­ 
ities. 


Richard Barrett 
History tell us 
that Christ­ 
mas pageants as we know them 
today had their m erry begin­ 
nings in England away back in 
the eleventh century. They were 
hearty, 
festive 
affairs 
with 
much feasting, singing, danc­ 
ing and wassailing, a popular 
custom of the time which can 
be described as the partaking 
of spiced and spiked beverages. 
There were also masquerade 
parades and pantomime pre­ 
sentations by mummers. 
The 
bill for the entire celebration, 
incidentally, was footed by the 
local nobleman who also joined 
in the fun. 
We’re also told that /or the 
ensuing six hundred years this 
joyful 
custom 
steadily 
in­ 
creased in popularity, which 
is hardly surprising. 
But in 
the seventeen century the prac­ 
tice fell into disfavor under the 
influence of the Puritans, and 
that’s 
understandable, 
too. 
Since that time, however, some 
of the m errier aspects of yule- 
tide have gradually been re­ 
stored, and that would certain­ 
ly include today’s spectacular 
Christm as parades and page­ 
ants 
staged 
at 
many cities 
across the country. 
FANTASY IN NEW YORK 
One of the oldest and most ex- 
travagent of these celebrations 
is Macy’s Parade in New York 
City which began in 1924 and 
has probably popped the eyes 
of more awe-struck children 
per city block than any other. 
It has everything - elaborate 
floats, tootling bands (at least 
fifteen) and dozens of easily 
recognizable celebrities of the 
entertainment world. Possibly 
its most distinctive and daz. 
zling feature, however, is its 
balloons. 
They are gigantic. 
Scratcy-voiced Donald Duck, 
always a great crowd pleaser, 
stands sixty feet high. It takes 
ten thousand cubic feet of he- 
lium to puff him up and twenty- 
two 
men 
grasping 
attached 


lines to hold hm down. 
Bullwinkle the Moose, a fa­ 
mous television character in 
his own right, is also im pres­ 
sive as a balloon. 
He floats 
down Broadway on Thanksgiv- 
in Day a full sixty feet 
tall 
with what should be the biggest 
grin in the world — nineteen 
feet from corner to corner. 
There’s the world’s greatest 
spinach salesman, Popey, too, 
whose eleven-foot hands could 
hold five children in each palm, 
Dino the Dinosaur, Elsie the 
world’s most beloved cow, and 
Macy’s own Happy Dragon, sev- 
enty-two-feet long and forty feet 
around the middle. When Drag, 
on gets airborne, it takes forty 
men to keep him from sailing 
off into the wild blue yonderl 
A hop, skip and jump to the 
south is the magnificent C hrist­ 
mas pageant of the venerable 
John 
Wana maker department 
store in Philadelphia. 
In con­ 
trast to the hoopla of parades, 
the Wanamaker presentation in­ 
spires reverence by its sheer 
splendor. 
Staged 
in 
the huge Grand 
Court, seven vaulting stories 
high, the spectacle is set in 
the Christm as Cathedral which 
dominates 
the 
north-facade. 
Here, surrounded by stained 
glass windows and religious fig­ 
ures, the story of the Nativity 
is presented. 
Spectacular 
brilliance 
is 
there, too, with 
the 
Magic 
Christm as Tree of a Million 
Lights which faces the Cathe­ 
dral at the south facade. Col­ 
ored lights flash and change 
from deep blue to gold and then 
to pink, flame red, green and 
finally purple, while dancing 
fountains on either side rise 
and fall rhythmically in a nev­ 
er ending kaleidoscope of col­ 
ors and patterns. 
It’s an un­ 
forgettable sight and a deeply 
moving experience for every­ 
one who visits Wanamaker’s 
Grand Court during the holiday 
season. 


Moving ontothe Midwest,Chi­ 
cago and Detroit uphold the tra­ 
dition of the razz-ma-tazz pa­ 
rade, and the more the better. 
In the Windy City, the parade 
is produced and sponsored by 
the State Street Council,and just 
about everybody gets in the act. 
They have floats, bands, clowns, 
costumed 
m archers, 
roller 
skaters, motor scooters, free 
balloons, 
show 
business ce­ 
lebrities and, of course, Santa 
Claus. 
It’s all great and good 
fun and Chicagoans revel in it. 
UNPLANNED FUN 
Sometimes the fun is unin­ 
tentional, 
At a Christm as pa­ 
rade a few years ago, the pa­ 
rade’s producers planned to re­ 
lease 
thousands 
of 
animal­ 
shaped balloons from four tall 
buildings just as Santa and his 
sleigh came into television cam­ 
era range. Unfortunately no one 
counted on the fickleness of Chi­ 
cago’s unfamed winds. A tricky 
downdraft caused the balloons 
to cascade down on the street 
at least three minutes ahead of 
Santa's arrival. 
That 
did 
it. 
Spectators, 
young and old, tumbled into 
the street and sera mbled for the 
balloons. 
They upended roller 
skaters, dispersed the colunn 
ranks of m archers, crawled 
under floats. 
The television 
cameramen turned their cam­ 
eras to catch the pandemonium 
surrounding them. Meanwhle, 
Santa, the star of the parade, 
m errily came and went, and the 
vast waiting television audience 
never even caught a glimpse of 
him! 
D etroit's Christm as parade, 
presented by the J. L . Hudson 
department 
store, 
first 
marched its way oddly through 
the Motor City back in 1925 
at that time were pulled by 
horses. 
Since then, however, 
the parade has grown in size, 
scope and importance and to­ 
day 
enjoys 
an 
international 
reputation. 
Small wonder. Detroit’s pa- 


Light that Christ brought to 
the world. 
Bringing Gifts 
At the heart of the holiday 
fun and feasting there glows 
the spirit of giving. The Wise 
Men sought to honor the Christ 
Child with rare and precious 
gifts — gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. Thus, to give of the 
best at Christmas is a time- 
honored tradition. 
All may rejoice in the oppor­ 
tunity to give generously, to 
please family and friends with 
"just what they wanted,” and 
to share with the less fortu­ 
nate. 
Yet the best Christmas gifts 
are still those that come from 
the open heart as well as the 
open hand, and the warmth of 
a friendly smile, the words of 
a cordial greeting add price­ 
less meaning to the most elab­ 
orate of gifts. 
Singing Carol* 
"Glory to God in the high­ 
est, and on earth, peace, good 
will toward men.” 
Across the years since shep­ 
herds first harkened to an an- 


Stocking Is 
JustLegend? 


Did a spinster hang up the 
first Christmas stocking? Leg­ 
end says yes, but history says 
no — or at most, "Maybe.” 
St. Nicholas, a fourth cen­ 
tury bishop, secretly gave gifts 
of gold for the dowries of poor 
spinsters. His method was to 
toss the gold down a chimney 
by night, at Christmas. 
On one occasion, so legend 
says, the gift landed in a 
stocking, hung by the fireplace 
to dry. 
History casts a dubious eye 
on this "origin" of the Christ­ 
mas stocking custom. The 
spinster probably didn’t have 
a stocking — not in the fourth 
century. 
Knitted form-fitting hosiery 
was unknown until the th ir­ 
teenth century. Earlier, people 
wrapped cloth or rags around 
their feet as substitute for 
modern stockings. 
Even after William Lee in- 
gelic chorus, Christmas rings vented the stocking frame, a 
with the sound of voices raised more efficient method of pro­ 
in joyful song. 
, duction, in the late 1500’s, it 
Carol singing at Christmas! was Some time before the poor 
is both a tradition and a could afford to buy stockings. 
source of tradition. Much of 
the legend and lore of the sea­ 
son is known today only be­ 
cause it has been preserved in 
song — in carols passed on 
from generation to generation 


rade now boasts twenty mag­ 
nificent floats, 
eleven bands, 
sixteen 
hundred 
costumed 
m archers, 
carol 
singing by 
spectators, and dignitaries and 
celebrities by the dozens. This 
year’s honorary Parade Mar­ 
shall is perhaps the most pop­ 
ular television celebrity in her 
field — L assie. 
But the most im pressive at­ 
tractions are the floats and the 
costum es. Each float is a story 
in itself. 
The 
goose 
of the 
Mother 


On this joyous Holiday celebrating the birth of 


the Holy Child, we wish that you 


may be filled with peace and gladness, 


mforted with hope, and surrounded by your loved ones. 


Budget Laundry 
& Cleaners 


W. B. “BILL GUESS, Route Man 
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Mistletoe Was Once 


Symbol of Evil 


The mistletoe, once u sym ­ 
bol of death, later became to 
be considered as a m a g i c a l 
medicine, is now a universal 
sym bol of love and peace. 
A mistletow arrow, accord­ 
ing to N orse m ythology, that 
Loki k i l l e d Balder, the sun 
god, after Haider's mother had 
obtained a prom ise from all 
living things, other than the 
mistletoe, that they would not 
harm him. Balder was restored 
to life and it w as ruled hy the 
gods that the mistletoe would 
never again be u s e d to do 
harm. 
Ancient 
E u r o p e a n s con­ 
sidered the mistletoe a m agical 
medicine. They carried it about 
with them for health and luck, 
and believed it a cure for ulcers 
and epilepsy as well as charm 
prom oting fertility. 
The custom today of giving 
a kiss of love or peace beneath 
the mistletoe, although a rel­ 
atively m odern one, is derived 
f r o m 
the 
f a c t 
t h a t down 
through 
the c e n t u r i e s 
the 
mistletoe has been recognized 
throughout the whole world as 
a sym bol of lasting peace. 


History makes one conces­ 
sion to the legend tellers. 
Paintings from Pompeii show 
that early Romans did wear 
some form of stockings, even 
before the birth of Christ. 


Goose float is a large as a 
medium - size 
airplane. Her 
wings flap up and down, her 
head turns from side to side 
as she quacks happily away 
with 
Mother 
Goose 
astride 
her long neck. Scurrying around 
her are many of the animal char­ 
acters out of the pages of her 
book — brown bears, frogs, fox­ 
es, kangaroos, parrots, chip­ 
munks, and horses. 
The total 
effect is quite startling and 
amusing — as are all the floats 
-sin ce the animals and char- 


After Columbus 
T fie first o b s e r v a n c e of 
Christmas in this country was 
shortly 
after 
Columbus dis­ 
covered America. T h e Santa 
Maria w as beached on Christ­ 
mas and his men were unable 
to free her. 
T h e s h i p w a s 
stripped of as much gear a s 
possible. Since the N ina was 
unable to accom odate all of the 
Santa M aria crew som e of them 
were left behind in a fort. That, 
in honor of the s e a s o n , was 
c a l l e d Le N avidad, th e N a­ 
tivity. 


• Choose Your 
Christmas 
Tree Like 
An Expert 


Tall trees . .. small trees .. . 
slim trees . . . fat trees . . . 
Christm as trees of all sizes 
and shapes soon will cover va­ 
cant lots across the land. 
How do you choose your fam­ 
ily's 
Christmas 
tree 
from 
among 
the 
assortm ent near 
your home? 
While it’s fun, 
that once-a-year decision can be 
a puzzler, especially if you want 
a “ just right” tree. 
Why not do as the experts 
do . . apply the official U-S. 
grade standards. 
Christmas 
tree experts in the Consumer 
and Marketing Service — the 
USD agency that grades many 
of the farm products we eat 
and use — say anyone can make 
use of the standards that they 
apply to Yuletide trees. 
Unfortunately 
the 
official 
grades are used mainly inlarge 
scale buying and selling. 
So 
only occasionally will a tree 
on a corner lot be tagged with 
an official UJS. grade 
These 
standards 
describe 
various levels of quality. Basic­ 
ally, to qualify for any UJS. 
grade, a tree must be fresh, 
clean, 
healthy 
and 
well- 
trim m ed. 
Thus even the low­ 
est grade meets certain quality 
requirem ents. 
Shape is the most important 
thing to look for. 
The 
U.S. 
standards, in fact, base half 
of the grade on a tre e ’s shape. 
An ideal C hristm as tree will 
be tapered, uniformly, in a tri­ 
angular shape. 
Shake out the 
tree a little to see how it tapers. 
Shaking, or bouncing lightly, 
also will give you a clue as, to 
how fresh the tree is - another 
important 
criterion. 
Need­ 
les should be firm ly attached, 
but pliable. 
The fewer that 
drop off during this test, the 
more likely the tree will retain 
its needles while in your home. 
Check also for density, clean­ 
liness and defects. 
Your tree 
should be well filled out and rel­ 
atively free of moss, vines or 
other foreign m atter. 
Avoid 
gaps or holes in the foliage, 
weak or broken branches, and 
undesireable 
crooks 
in 
the 
stem . 
A Christm as tree for the cen­ 
ter of a room must show well 
from all directions. 
If you 
find one that looks at least med­ 
ium-dense, has no noticeable 
defects — no holes, crooked 
stem, etc. — you have top. 
quality Tannenbaum. 
C&MS 
experts would rate this UJS. 
Premium (best in quality). 
A tree which will be placed 
in a corner or against a wall 
need not meet quite the same 
perfection. A faulf bh one feide 
could be overlooked if you can 
hide it in a setting like this. 
If cleanliness and all the other 
requirem ents 
still are 
met, 
such a tree would rate a UJs. 
No. 1 (second best)rating. 
Even if two sides have im­ 
perfections, 
a 
prospective 
Christm as tree could rate a 
UJS. No. 2 grade if at least 
two adjacent faces are free 
of defects. 
This too would 
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Christmas Belles 
Come in All Sizes 


l’RKTTY HOLIDAY fashions arc important to girls of an> 
age. Paris decrees the "cage' for most festi\e occasions. 
Biascut white cotton organdy cage (left!, brightly banded 
in red. shadows a red and-white cotton polka A-line dress. 
Bright white dots embroidered on chocolate brown da­ 
cron and cotton \oilc (right) add up to a delectable holi­ 
day fashion. The smock dress is topped ofl with white or­ 
gandy cuflfs and collar. These designs are by Cinderella 
of Rosenau Brothers. 


make an acceptable corner dec­ 
oration and is likely to be less 
expensive. Again, all other re­ 
quirem ents must be met. 
Now that you know what to look 
for in choosing a Christinas 
tree, it is suggested that shop­ 
ping relatively early will give 
you a wider selection. 
And, 
if taken care of, a tree will 
keep as well or better at home 
as on a corner lot. 
When you take your choice 
home, saw about an inch off 
the base of the trunk, then stand 
the tree in water. 
This fresh 
cut will enable the tree to ab­ 


sorb water and help to prevent 
it from drying out. 
Until ready to decorate, keep 
the tree - in water - in a cool, 
shady place, preferably out­ 
side. 
Even after it is decor­ 
ated, keep the tree in water, 
and avoid setting it up near 
any heat source - radiator, 
fireplace, TV set, etc. 
Both for enjoyment and for 
safety’s sake, a Christmas tree 
should be kept as fresh as pos­ 
sible. 
If a tree dries out, it 
not only will drop its needles, 
but could become a fire haz, 
ard. 


I 
f - r A V n iM o lp 2 P 1 
n the spirit of 
that Holy Night. 
we wish 
you joy and 
peace. 
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Christmas Pageants Across America 


Richard Barrett 
History tell us 
that Christ­ 
mas pageants as we know them 
today had their merry begin­ 
nings in England away hack In 
the eleventh century. They were 
hearty, 
festive 
affairs 
with 
much feasting, singing, danc­ 
ing and wassailing, a popular 
custom of tile time which can 
be described as the partaking 
of spiced and spiked beverages. 
There were also masquerade 
parades and pantomime pre­ 
sentations by mummers. 
The 
bill for the entire celebration, 
incidentally, was footed by the 
local nobleman who also Joined 
in the fun. 
We're also told that /or the 
ensuing six hundred years this 
joyful 
custom 
steadily 
in­ 
creased In popularity, which 
is hardly surprising. 
But in 
the seventeen century the prac­ 
tice fell into disfavor under the 
influence of the Puritans, and 
that's 
understandable, 
too. 
Since Uiat time, however, some 
of the merrier aspects cif yule­ 
tide have gradually been re­ 
stored, and that would certain­ 
ly include today's spectacular 
Christmas parades and page- 
ants 
Tat 
many cities 
across the country. 
FANTASY EN NEW YORK 
One of the oldest and most ex- 
travagent of these celebrations 
is Macy's Parade In New York 
City which began in 1924 and 
has probably popped the eyes 
of more awe-struck children 
per city block than any other. 
It ha* everything — elaborate 
floats, tootling bands (at least 
fifteen) and dozens of easily 
recognizable celebrities of the 
entertainment world. Possibly 
its most distinctive and daz. 
zling feature, however, is its 
balloons, 
Tfiey are gigantic. 
Scratcy-voiced Donald Duck, 
always a great crowd pleaser, 
stands sixty feet high. It takes 
ten thousand cubic feet of he­ 
lium to puff him up and twenty- 
two 
men 
grasping attached 


lines to hold hm down. 
Bullwinkle the Moose, a fa­ 
mous television character in 
his own right, is also impres­ 
sive as a balloon. 
He floats 
down Broadway on Thanksglv- 
in Day a full sixty feet 
tall 
with what should be the biggest 
grin in the world — nineteen 
feet from corner to conter. 
There's the world's greatest 
spinach salesman, Popey, too, 
whose eleven-foot hands could 
hold five children in each pal rn, 
Dlno the Dinosaur, Elsie the 
world's most beloved cow, and 
Macy's own Happy Dragon, sev- 
enty-two-feet long and forty feet 
around the middle. When Drag­ 
on gets airborne, it takes forty 
men to keep him from sailing 
off Into the wild blue yonder I 
A hop, skip and jump to the 
south is the magnificent Christ­ 
mas pageant of the venerable 
John 
Wanamaker department 
store in Philadelphia. 
In con­ 
trast to the hoopla of parades, 
the Wanamaker presentation in­ 
spires reverence by its sheer 
splendor. 
Staged 
in 
the huge Grand 
Court, seven vaulting stories 
high, the spectacle Is set in 
the Christmas Cathedral which 
dominates 
the 
north-fkcade. 
Here, surrounded by stained 
glass windows and religious fig­ 
ures, the story of the Nativity 
is presented. 
Spectacular 
brilliance 
is 
there, too, with 
the 
Magic 
Christmas Tree of a Million 
Lights which faces the Cathe­ 
dral at the south facade. Col­ 
ored lights flash and change 
from deep blue to gold and then 
to pink, flame red, green and 
finally purple, while dancing 
fountains on either side rise 
and fall rhythmically in a nev­ 
er ending kaleidoscope of col­ 
ors and patterns. 
It's an un­ 
forgettable sight and a deeply 
moving experience for every­ 
one who visits Wanamaker's 
Grand Court (hiring the holiday 
season. 


Moving on to the Midwest, Chi­ 
cago and Detroit uphold the tra­ 
dition of the razz-ma-tazz pa­ 
rade, and the more the better. 
In the Windy City, the parade 
is produced and sponsored by 
the State Street Council, and just 
about everybody gets in the act. 
They have floats, bands, clowns, 
costumed 
marchers, 
roller 
skaters, motor scooters, free 
balloons, 
show 
business ce­ 
lebrities and, of course, Santa 
Claus. 
It's all great and good 
fun and Chicagoans revel in it. 
UNPLANNED FUN 
Sometimes the fun is unin­ 
tentional. 
At a Christmas pa­ 
rade a few years ago, the pa­ 
rade's producers planned to re­ 
lease 
thousands 
of animal- 
shaped balloons from four tall 
buildings just as Santa and his 
sleigh came into television cam­ 
era range. Unfortunately no erne 
counted on the fickleness of Chi­ 
cago's untamed winds. A tricky 
downdraft caused the balloons 
to cascade down on the street 
at least three minutes ahead of 
Santa's arrival. 
That 
did 
it. 
Spectators, 
young and old, tumbled into 
tho street ai d scrambled for tile 
balloons. 
They upended roller 
skaters, dispersed the collum 
ranks of marchers, crawled 
under floats. 
The television 
cameramen turned their cam­ 
eras to catch the pandemonium 
surrounding them. Meanwhle, 
Santa, the star of the parade, 
merrily came and went, and the 
vast waiting television audience 
never even caught a glimpse of 
hi rn I 
Detroit's Christmas parade, 
presented by the J . L . Hudson 
department 


By ANNA MANG 


"Deck the halls with boughs of holly; ’tis the season to be 
jolly." Christmas is for joy and laughter; Christmas glows 
with merriment. Throughout this community, families are 
putting the finishing touches on plans for holiday get-to­ 
gethers. Hideaways bulge with mysterious packages; kitchens 
are fragrant with the scents of special treats; homes are bright 
with gala decorations. Schools and clubs prepare their annual 
Christmas programs. Holiday party plans go forward. It is, 
indeed, the season to be jolly. 
"Silent Night, Holy Night, all is calm, all is bright." Christ­ 
mas is for prayer and peace; Christmas gleams with the light 
of the Star that shone so brightly, nearly two thousand years 
ago. And throughout this community, the deep spiritual sig­ 
nificance of the holy season spreads comfort and cheer. In 
churches, the hours of worship reflect the coming joy as, dur­ 
ing the weeks before Christmas, the story of Christ’s coming 
is the subject of study, sermon, song and prayer, all building 
toward the special services of Christmas weekend. 


I tilting in Joy and Prayer 
Christmas is a Joyful season; Christmas is a prayerful sea­ 
son. Since the earliest celebrations of this Christian holiday, 
it has ever been so. 
The twin spirits of Christmas — festive celebration and 
reverent worship — are woven together in all the lore of the 
season. History says that when the time now celebrated as 
Christmas was designated, in the fifth century A.D, early 
Christian leaders felt that the traditional winter merry­ 
making of pagan festivals such as the Roman Saturnalia 
might be hallowed by association with the Nativity. 
Thus, pagan peoples who had once looked to mythical sun 
gods as the source of the rebirth of life began to turn to re­ 
ligious observances of the Saviour’s birth. Christmas lights 
symbolized faith, hope and life eternal. 
Today, the glow of the tiniest candle — or the twinkling of 
the smallest electric bulb — still reflects, however humbly, the 
Light that Christ brought to 
the world. 
Bringing i ’ift* 
At the heart of the holiday 
fun and feasting there glows 
the spirit of giving The Wise 
Men sought to honor the Christ 
Child with rare and precious 
gifts — gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. Thus, to give of the 
best at Christmas is a tim e- 
honored tradition. 
All may rejoice in the oppor­ 
tunity to give generously, to 
please family and friends with 
"just what they wanted," and 
to share with the less fortu­ 
nate. 
Yet the best Christmas gifts 
are still those that come from 
the open heart as well as the 
open hand, and the warmth of 
a friendly smile, the words of 
a cordial greeting add price­ 
less meaning to the most elab­ 
orate of gifts. 
Singing (.a m is 
"Glory to God in the high­ 
est, and on earth, peace, good 
will toward men." 
Across the years since shep­ 
herds first harkened to an an­ 
gelic chorus, Christmas rings 
with the sound of voices raised 
in joyful song. 
. 
Caro! singing at Christmas! 
is both a 
tradition and a 
source of tradition. Much of 
the legend and lore of the sea­ 
son is known today only be­ 
cause it has been preserved in 
song — in carols passed on 
from generation to generation. 


.cUrs surrounding them are 
marchers wearing huge, dec­ 
orative heads, gaily painted and 
designed in Italy especially for 
the occasion. There are more 
than 260 of them in the en­ 
tire parade, and new ones are 
being added every year. 
It's 
quite a show, as the half mil­ 
lion people who line the streets 
would gladly attest. 
And then there's Hollywood, 
where even the grand opening 
of a supermarket is a spectac­ 
ular. 
So it follows that the 
Christmas parade would also 
be on a grand scale. 
It is. 
There are motion picture and 
television stars by the convert­ 
ibleful. 
Pick a name, any big- 
name actor and actress, and 
the chances are that they've re­ 
ceived the adulating accalim 
of thousands of fans jamming 
famous Hollywood Boulevard. 
Probably at no other event ex­ 
cept the Academy Awards pre­ 
sentation can so many stars 
be seen at one time. 
But stars aren’t 
the 
only 
attraction of the Santa Claus, 
Lane Parade. 
There are glit­ 
tering flaots, beview of beauti­ 
ful baton-twirling girls, more 
clowns than in a circus, march­ 
ing bands, unicycle 
teams, 
trained animals, antique cars, 
cowboys (real ones and the act­ 
ing variety), and, believe it or 
not, 
a roller-skating donkey. 
It's a big, bright and brassy 
show, and like the other Christ­ 
mas parades and pageants, in­ 
cluding 
those 
not mentioned 
here, an esgallshed traditon of 
our annual Christmas festiv­ 
ities. 
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Stocking Is 
Just Legend? 


Did a spinster hang up the 
first Christmas stocking? Leg­ 
end says yes, but history says 
no — or at most, "Maybe.” 
St. Nicholas, a fourth cen­ 
tury bishop, secretly gave gifts 
of gold for the dowries of poor 
spinsters. His method was to 
toss the gold down a chimney 
by night, at Christmas. 
On one occasion, so legend 
says, the gift landed in a 
stocking, hung by the fireplace 
to dry. 
History casts a dubious eye 
on this "origin” of the Christ­ 
m as stocking custom . The 
spinster probably didn’t have 
a stocking — not in the fourth 
century. 
Knitted form-fitting hosiery 
was unknown until the thir­ 
teenth century. Earlier, people 
wrapped cloth or rags around 
their feet as substitute for 
modern stockings. 
Even after William Lee in­ 
vented the stocking frame, a 
more efficient method of pro- 
, duction, in the late 1500’s, it 
was Somfc time before the poor 
could afford to buy stockings' 
History makes one conces­ 
sion to the legend tellers. 
Paintings from Pompeii show 
that early Romans did wear 
some form of stockings, even 
before the birth of Christ. 
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r. Detroit’s pa­ 


rade now boasts twenty mag­ 
nificent floats, 
eleven bands, 
sixteen 
hundred 
costumed 
marchers, 
carol 
singing by 
spectators, and dignitaries and 
celebrities by the dozens. This 
year's honorary Parade Mar­ 
shall is perhaps the most pop­ 
ular television celebrity in her 
field — Lassie. 
But the most impressive at­ 
tractions are the floats and the 
costumes. Each float is a story 
in itself. 
The 
goose 
of the 
Mother 


Goose float is a large as a 
medium • size airplane. Her 
wings flap up and down, her 
head turns from side to side 
as she quacks happily away 
with 
Mother 
Goose 
astride 
her long neck. Scurrying around 
her are many of the animal char­ 
acters out of tile pages of her 
book - brown bears, frogs, fox­ 
es, kangaroos, parrots, chip­ 
munks, and horses. 
The total 
effect is quite startling and 
amusing - as are ail the floats 
—since the animals and char- 


On this joyous Holiday celebrating the birth of 


the Holy Child, we wish that yon 


may he filled with peace and gladness, 


omforted with hope, and surrounded by your loved ones 
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Mistletoe Was Once 


Symbol of Evil 


The mistletoe, once ii ayin 
bol of death, later became to 
be considered as a m a g i c a l 
medicine, is now a universal 
symbol of love and lienee. 
A mistletow arrow, accord' 
ing to Norse mythology, that 
l.oki kil l ed Balder, the sun 
god, after Balder’s mother had 
obtained u promise from all 
living things, other than the 
mistletoe, that they would not 
harm him. Balder was restored 
to life and it was ruled by the 
gods that the mistletoe would 
never again be used to do 
hurm. 
Ancient E u r o p e a n s con­ 
sidered the mistletoe a magical 
medicine. They carried it uboul 
with them for health and luck. 
and believed it a cure for ulcers 
and epilepsy as well as charm 
promoting fertility. 
'Hie custom today of giving 
a kiss of love or peace beneath 
the mistletoe, although a rel­ 
atively modern one, is derived 
f r o m 
the f a c t t h a t down 
through 
the c e n t u r i e s 
the 
mistletoe ha* been recognized 
throughout the whole world as 
a symbol of lasting peace. 


After Columbus 
. T h * first obaerv anet* of 
Christmas in this country was 
shortly after Columbus dis­ 
covered America. The Santa 
Maria was beached on Christ­ 
mas and his men were unable 
to free her. The ship was 
stripped of as much gear as 
possible. Since the Nina was 
unable to accomodate all of the 
Santa Maria crew someofthem 
were left behind in a fort. That, 
in honor of the sea son , was 
called Le Navidad, the Na­ 
tivity. 


Tall trees . .. small trees. . . 
slim trees . . . fiat trees . . . 
Christmas trees of all sizes 
and shapes soon will cover va­ 
cant lots across the land. 
How do you choose your fam­ 
ily's 
Christmas 
tree 
from 
among 
the assortment near 
your home? 
While it's fun, 
that once-a.year decision can be 
a puzzler, especially if you want 
a "just right” tree. 
Why not do as the experts 
do . . apply the official UJS. 
grade standards. 
Christmas 
tree experts in the Consumer 
and Marketing Service - the 
USD agency that grades many 
of the farm products we eat 
and use — say anyone can make 
use of the standards that they 
apply to Yuletide trees. 
Unfortunately 
the 
official 
grades are used mainly iniarge 
scale buying and selling. 
So 
only occasionally will a tree 
on a corner lot be tagged with 
an official UJS. grade 
These 
standards 
describe 
various levels of quality. Basic­ 
ally, to qualify for any UJS. 
grade, a tree must be fresh, 
clean, 
healthy 
and 
well- 
trimmed. 
Thus even the low­ 
est grade meets certain quality 
requirements. 
Shape is the most important 
thing to look for. 
The 
U.S. 
standards, in fact, lase half 
of the grade on a tree's shape. 
An ideal Christmas tree will 
be tapered, uniformly, in a tri­ 
angular shape. 
Shake out the 
tree a little to see how it tapers. 
Shaking, or bouncing lightly, 
also will give you a clue as, to 
how fresh the tree Is — another 
important 
criterion. 
Need­ 
les should be firmly attached, 
but pliable. 
The fewer tliat 
drop off during this test, the 
more likely the tree will retain 
its needles while in your home. 
Check also for density, clean­ 
liness and defects. 
Your tree 
should be well filled out and rel­ 
atively free of moss, vines or 
other foreign matter. 
Avoid 
gaps or holes in the foliage, 
weak or broken branches, and 
undeslreable 
crooks 
in 
the 
stem. 
A Christmas tree tor the cen­ 
ter of a room must show well 
from all directions. 
If you 
find one that looks at least med­ 
ium-dense, has no noticeable 
defects — no holes, crooked 
stem, etc. - you have top- 
quality Tumenbaum. 
CAMS 
experts would rate this UJS. 
Premium (best in quality). 
A tree which will be placed 
in a corner or against a wall 
need not meet quite the same 
perfection. A fault on 6m* side 
could be overlooked if you can 
hide it in a setting like this. 
lf cleanliness and all the other 
requirements 
still are 
met, 
such a tree would rate a UJ>. 
No. I (second best)rating. 
Even if two sides have im­ 
perfections, 
a 
prospective 
Christmas tree could rate a 
UJJ. No. 2 grade if at least 
two adjacent faces are free 
of defects. 
This too would 


* 
* 


P R E T T Y HOLI I) A t fashions arc important to girls of an\ 
agt*. Paris decrees the "cage' lur most festive occasions. 
Biascut white cotton organdy cage (left), bright!) handed 
in red. shadows a red and-w bite cotton polka A-line dress. 
Bright white dots embroidered on chocolate brown da 
cron and cotton m ile (right) add up to a delectable holi­ 
day fashion. The smock dress is topped od with white or­ 
gandy ends and collar. These designs are b> Cinderella 
of Kosenau Brothers. 


make an acceptable corner dec* 
oration and is likely to be less 
expensive. Again, ail other re* 
quirements must be met. 
Now that you know what to look 
for in choosing a Christmas 
tree, it is suggested that shop* 
ping relatively early will give 
you a wider selection. 
And, 
if taken care of, a tree will 
keep as well or better at home 
as on a corner lot. 
When you take your choice 
home, saw about an inch off 
the base of the trunk, then stand 
the tree in water. 
This fresh 
cut will enable the tree to ab* 


sorb water and help to prevent 
it from drying out. 
Until ready to decorate, keep 
the tree - in water - in a cod, 
shady place, preferably out­ 
side. 
Even after it is decor­ 
ated, keep the tree in water, 
and avoid setting it up near 
any heat source - radiator, 
fireplace, TV set, etc. 
Both for enjoyment and tor 
safety's sake, a Christmas tree 
should be kept as fresh as pas­ 
sible. 
If a tree dries cut, it 
not only will drop its needles, 
but could become a fire haz­ 
ard. 


So Ip 
JJisfct 


In the V pi fit of 
that Holy Night. 
we wi-di 
you joy at Kl 
jx‘act*. 


G & C AUTO SALES 
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FROM SAINT N IC H O L A S TO ST. NICK 
How Santa Looks, Travels Shows Change 


His White Beard, 
Red Suit Are 
Reeent Garb 
Genial, jovial, red-checked 
and white-bearded 
As any 
child can tell you, that’s how 
Santa Claus looks. 
But the benevolent giver of 
presents has not always been 
pictured like this, nor has he 
always traveled by sleigh or 
brought his gifts on Christmas 
Eve. In fact, he has not always 
been named Santa Claus! 
“Santa Claus” is in truth a 
child’s euphonic way of ex­ 
pressing 
the Dutch 
“Saint 
Nikolaas,” or St Nicholas, says 
The Encyclopedia Americana. 
St. Nicholas, a fourth-cen­ 
tury bishop, was later honored, 
in Europe, as a friend to chil­ 
dren Legend finds him mak­ 
ing his rounds on December 
5th, the eve of St Nicholas 
Day, with gifts to reward chil­ 
dren for good behavior. 
Instead of a jolly red suit, St. 
Nicholas wore a robe, or tab­ 
ard, and for that reason he 
really didn’t need a sleigh, or 
even a horse. His robe enabled 
him to travel from place to 
place, instantly 
In Holland, however, he was 
said to use a horse for his 
journey at night over the roofs. 
Dutch settlers brought St. 
Nicholas to the New World, 
where he gradually changed 
his name to Santa Claus and 
traded his horse and robe for 
reindeer and a red suit. 
It was Clement C. Moore, in 
his poem “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas,” who made Santa 
into a jolly elf “Saint Nick,” 
who rides "in a miniature 
sleigh drawn by eight tiny 
reindeer.” 
In more recent years, St. 
Nicholas in his new guise as 
Santa Claus has journeyed 
to many parts of the world, 
becoming 
the 
most 
widely 
known of gift givers. 


THAT BANJO PLUNKER'S 
BACK AGAIN 
D ear Mr, Congress 
W ashington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 
F irst of all, let me introduce 
m yself. 
I am the Wyatt, M issouri banjo 
plunker who got into the news 
back 
in 
1955 because 
the 
C harleston post office wouldn't 
let me mail my banjo back to 
Chicago. Said something about 
the package being too big. 
In case you don't rem em ber 
what happened, I taken my ban­ 
jo back home to Wyatt, and 
m ailed it to Chicago from the 
Wyatt post office. The package 
w asn’t too big. Then the Wyatt 
post office put my banjo on a 
truck, toted it back to C harles­ 
ton where I couldn't mail it 
from , they put it into another 
. sack, and off went that truck 
back through my home town of 
Wyatt 
and on to Chicago. 
This story, which sounds like 
It might have been dream ed up 
by a very sick jackass, is true, 
and it got printed and told all 
o ver the country. It got printed 
by Paul Jones in the C ongres­ 
sional Record, and the Parcel 
Post 
A ssociation had 
some 
copies m ade, and mailed all 
o ver the United States. 
Some of the people up there 
in Washington might just r e ­ 
m em ber. 
W ell, anyway, Pm that same 


ST. 
,\1( HOI.AS, 
h Iio p r fr ed n l 


S a n ta a * a C h ris tm a s g ift g iv e r, 
n a - p ic tu re d on an IH 7 0 g re e tin g 
ear<l a - a m o n k -lik e fig u re . 


I RR.Y 
Qhrjstmas 


F \ T I I K R C IIK IS T M VS. a ra th e r 
-te rn resid en t o f th e N o rth I'o le , 


a p p e a r- on th i- liir n -o f-lh e -e e n - 
tiir* g re e tin g cm rd . 


banjo plunker, and I 
see 
by 
the papers where you a re going 
to change the ru les so 
that 
I could mail my banjo from the 
C harleston Post Office. 
Not 
that I want to but I might have 
to. 
The "G ” strin g key has 
worked loose in the hole, and 
I might want to be sending my 
plunker back to the 
factory, 
but then, you wouldn't care about 
that. 
I see where you senators are 
agoin to change the rates to be 
a bit higher, an d also allo w u sto 
m ail anything up to 84 inches 
length and girth. 
That would 
even fit banjos. And also to up 
the poundage to 40 from 20. 
Of course it don't really make 
me 
much difference what you 
do because the Wyatt post office 
could still handle packages up to 
70 pounds, and 100 inches up and 
over and around. Like always. 
What burns me though is that 
you guys are going to have an 
advisory com m ission to study 
the im pact of the 
parcel post 
changes on the express com ­ 
panies, and to recom m end some 
m ore changes in size and weight 
Urn its... if they are needed. 
Needed by who? 
Us banjo 
plunkers, or the ex p ress com ­ 
panies? 


And what is a im pact? 
What ever it is, you be sure 
now and study that im pact on 
the ex p ress com panies 
real 
good. 


M K T A M O IU 'IIO S IS O F s \ M 
V I I. VI S. F R O M S i. N ich o las in a 


m o n k '- him * ro lw . In jo llt S i. N ick in :i h ritilil r id - n il, cun In* 
Ir a n d in th e liis to r* o f I lir i- ln ia - g re e tin g c a r d - — 
w itness llii- 


MMM) c a rd . T in * g ifl g i*e r lic rc . hIiu lo o k - -o n ic M lia l lik e llit* m o d ­ 
ern S anta ( Ia n -, w e a r- a red ja c k e t, lin t h i- Ir o u -e r *. lik e S i. N ic lio - 
la -' ro b e , arc - t ill h ln c , an d In* i- m o u n te d on a lio h li* lin r-e ra th e r 


th a n a re in d e e r-d ra w n s lc ig li— th e h i-lo r ic a l r e -n ll o f th e in tro ­ 
d u c tio n in to 
V m c rie an fo lk lo re , la c a rl* 
D u tc h -e ttle r -, o f '-I. 


N ie h o la - on a lio r-e . I lie 10 0 0 S a n ta e a rr ie - h i- t i l l * in a -Ira w 
h a -k e t, w h ich la te r b ecam e th e ( h r i-t m a - -a c k o f t o * - . ( a r d - -lio w n 


a re fro m th e N o rc ro — H i-lo ric a l ( o llc c lio n . 


It is awfully nice to know that 
you all are real worked up over 
the w elfare of the ex p ress com ­ 
panies. 
It shows you have 
a 
big heart. 
T here are few 
of 
them , and so many of us banjo 
plunkers! 
M r. C ongress I know you can 
tell that I didn't get much school 
learnin, and that I am a little 
bit thick in the head, so 
you 
excuse me if I am wrong. My 
kids keep telling me that 
us 
banjo 
plunkers, 
and guitar 
tw angers pay you your wages 
and keep. 
What I can't figure 
out is why them express com ­ 
panies cause ypu so much worry 
and concern! 
How does this work? 
Do us 
common folks pay you wages 
and keep, and do the express 
com panies 
maybe slip you a 
little extra on the side or be­ 
hind the barn? 
Like I said before, it don't 
make me no difference, 
what 
you do about the post office 
packages, but a lot of 
my 
friends 
in 
C harleston, 
and 
Sikeston and Cape G irardeau 
hate to drive to M orehouse, 
o r 
B ertrand, 
Wyatt 
or E ast 
P ra irie just to mail a package., 
o r to get one. 
They like their 
own post office. 


As for me, I might even send 
you my old banjo...the one with 
the loose " G " string. 
Maybe 
you could learn to be better 
banlo j)lunkers than post office 


rule m akers. 
And I might even send it to 
you by exp ress - collect. 
Yours truly, 
The Wyatt Banjo Plunker 
C harleston E n terp rise-C o u rier 


Cards Have Clue 
To History Of 
Gift Giver 
Greeting card history offers 
a clue to Santa evolution as a 
holiday symbol. 
The theme of Santa Claus 
was conspicuously absent from 
most 
nineteenth 
century 
Christmas cards, points out 
Miss Esther Mooney, curator 
of the Norcross Historical Col­ 
lection. Early cards frequently 
favored children and flowers. 
When Santa did appear oc­ 
casionally on a greeting card, 
it was generally in the form 
of a dour, rather sad-faced 
Father Christmas, robed in a 
monk’s blue garb and long 
gray beard, or as “Saint San­ 
ta,” a semi-religious figure de­ 
veloped from St. Nicholas. 
These were a far cry from 
the rotund, red-cheeked San­ 
ta depicted on Christm as 
greeting cards of today. 
The modern Santa, fat and 
friendly, began to emerge at 
the turn of the century, and 
about 1909 he appears on a 
Christmas card. Here he is 
shown mounted on a hobby 
horse, rather than a reindeer- 
drawn sleigh. 
The card shows him wearing 
the now-familiar red jacket, 
but his trousers still were blue. 
His stern expression, however, 
has given way to a slight 
whimsical smile, brightening 
his 
white-bearded, 
cherub­ 
like face. 
The concept of the reindeer 
sleigh was a still later addition 
in greeting card history. The 
early Santa walked with a 
wheelbarrow or carried his 
toys in a straw- basket attach­ 
ed to his back, or rode a horse. 
Today, a jolly Santa Claus, 
his originally blue robe chang­ 
ed to red, and riding his now- 
traditional reindeer sleigh, is 
a dominating Christmas card 
theme. 


THE 


Of St. Nicholas 
Long before Santa trav­ 
eled by sleigh, St. Nicholas, 
special guardian of chil­ 
dren, set forth on foot, or 
rode by horse or donkey, to 
bring 
gifts to European 
homes. 
The good saint’s day is 
December 6th, and “on the 
eve of his festival day,” 
writes an Encyclopedia 
Americana authority, “St. 
Nicholas makes his tour, 
visiting palace and cottage. 
‘The children place re­ 
ceptacles for the gifts, which 
St. Nicholas is expected to 
let fall down the chimney. 
. . . Sometimes shoes are 
neatly polished for the pur­ 
pose, at other times plates, 
or baskets, or stockings, or 
specially made shoes of 
porcelain. 
“St. Nicholas’ steed . . . is 
not forgotten. For him the 
children put water and hay, 
or carrot or potato peeling, 
or a piece of bread in the 
shoe, or basket, or stocking. 
“In the morning from the 
tipped-over chairs and gen­ 
eral disarray in the room it 
is evident that St. Nicholas 
has been present. 
“Replacing the oats, or 
hay, or carrot are found 
sweets and playthings for 
children who have been 
good. For bad children, rods 
are left, and the fodder is 
untouched.” 


qHBXjSTJW^jg 


A s an expression of our thanks and good will, we extend 
to friends, old and new, our best wishes for a 
joyous Christmas and a holiday season filled with good cheer. 


DeKRiEK FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 


Spruce Dr Kir? 


If y o u plan to keep a free 
for just a feu (lays, the N or­ 
w a y 
spruce 
is 
very 
well 
sh ap ed , h a s g o o d color and 
is perhaps y o u r best buy. 
Its on e failin g is that is sh ed s 
its 
needles rather q u ick ly. 
Any of the lon g needle 
pines such as the b alsam fir 
At d o u g la s fir, last m u c h 
lon ger 
but 
are 
m ore ex­ 
pensive. 
Select the tree that has 
pyram id al sh a p e, branches 
that com e well dow n to the 
base, 
and 
with ab u n d an t 
foliage. 


R o s e , . 


It w as the night <>/ ('hrist's 
birth in Rethlehem. O utside the 
stable o f the inn w here the H o ly 
F a m ily h a d taken shelter f o r 
the night, a g r o u p o f p e o p le 
h a d gathered. A m o n g these 
were the sh ep h erd s w h o h a d 
c o m e to w orsh ip the Ha he. All 
o f them were hearing gifts f o r 
the Child. 
There w a s a y o u n g i/irl in 
the gathering. She jo in e d the 
g r o u p to fin d out w hat h a d 
b ro u g h t them here. HTicrt sh e 
hea rd their s to r y a n d kn ew 
that the y o u n g child horn this 
night h a d been called the S a v- 
nn,r 
shr too w anted to no in 


And Other ^Santas’ 
Though Santa Claus is to­ 
day’s most popular Christmas- 
season gifts giver, he still has 
plenty of help. 
In Northern Europe, many 
children await the arrival of 
St. Nicholas, on the Eve of De­ 
cember 5th. In Spain and Lat­ 
in America, the “Three Kings” 
traditionally bring gifts on 
Epiphany Eve, January 5th. 


and worship. 
Rut sh e h a d no gift to offer, 
a n d tears o f d is a p p o in tm e n t 
fell fr o m her eyes. A s her tears 
tou ch ed the g r o u n d , a t that 
p la ce there s p r a n g u p a bush 
a n d on it w as the m o s t bea u ti­ 
fu l white b lo s s o m she h a d ever 
seen ! She p lu c k ed it h a p p ily 
a n d reveren tly offered her gift 
to the C hrist Child. 
A cco rd in g to the legend, it 
w a s in that w a y , the ('hrist- 
m a s R ose c a m e into being 


IN CZECHESLOVAKIA 


The C hristm as t r e e is the 
center of m uch attention du rin g 
the h o lid a y sea so n . The tree is 
decorated with m an y ca n d les, 
assorted c a n d i e s , nuts a n d 
fruits and is su rroun ded with 
sin g in g and d a n cin g until the 
New Year. At this tim e the ch il­ 
dren eat the g o o d ies before the 
head of the h ou seh old discard s 
tree. 
______________ 


may we join with 


Santa in wishing you 


good cheer! 


It’s been a joy to serve you 


and we sincerely 


thank you for 


the opportunity. 


-Q)«Y\0& O kl 


The 
South’s Finest 
MYRA’S 
YOUNG FASHIONS 


One of 
America’s Best 


HIGHWAY 60 EAST 
GR 1-3093 
SIKESTON 


PAUL FLOWERS' 
GREENHOUSE 
You won't find "nuah” 
to 
your unabridge dictionary; even - 
Nathan Ausubel doesn't Include 
it in the glossary which w raps 
up his "A T reasury of Jewish 
F olklore,” but "nosh” is Yid­ 
dish for snack, tidbits, o r nib­ 
bles. 
So 
com es 
"A 
Rage To 
Nosh,” being a cookbook for 
a nation of nibblers, by Ruth 
and Bob G rossm an, (Erikkson, 
$2.95) a sequel to their m erry 
"C hinese 
Kosher Cookbook,” 
and its successors 
heralding 
kosher delicacies in the French 
and Italian styles. 
Aside from the tem pting hors 
d'oevre, 
canape, 
dip, 
and 
sm ear delicacies, the footnotes 
to each entry brighten the day 
in a nongastronom ical way. The 
recipes a re credited to owners 
of famous names; the footnotes 
are th eir m others' com m ents. 
For exam ple: 
Piccasso Party Mix: M rs. P., 
at her son Pablo's first exhib- 
tion: 
" F o r this I gave you art 
lesso n s?” 
Beef Mama Tung, to 
Mao 
T se: 
"W hat do you want to 
fool with politics. Open better 
a 
nice resta u ran t!" 
Chicken 
canapes of M rs. Stein: 
M rs. 
S. to her daughter G ertrude: 
" I heard you the first tim e. 
Why m ust you always repeat 
yourself?" 
Bacon frankfurters: M rs. B. 
to Sir 
F ran cis: "D on't hang 
around with that Shakespeare 
boy. 
He'll do som ething and 
you'll get the blam e!” 
Pate de B ergerac: 
M rs. B. 
to Cyrano: 
"You 
shouldn't 
a lte r nature. . . besides, w hat's 
wrong with your nose?*' 
M rs. 
Q uasim odo's 
chicken 
spread; 
M rs. Q to the jan i­ 
to r of Notre Dame: 
" If you 
keep 
making faces like that, 
your face will freeze!” 
C aviar spread Krushev: M rs. 
K. to Nikita: 
"Shoes belong 
on 
the 
floor, 
not 
on the 
table!” 
M rs. Da Vinci's ricotta glop: 
to Leonardo: 
"If you can't 
makee up your mind what you 
want to be, maybe better you 
should go into your fath e r's 
business.” 
Lox schm ear De Leon: M rs. 
De Leon, to Ponce: "So w hat's 
the big attraction in Florida? 
A girl I could understand . . . 
but a fountain!” 
Mother Franklin's tuna mold: 
to Benjam in: 
"B en, if I catch 
you playing in the rain again, 
I'll take away your kite.” 
Mama Columbus' tuna cana­ 
pe: 
To C hristopher: 
"T hose 
a re nam es for ships? 
What 
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Vanilla Wafer Cupcakes 
New Christmas Party Treat 


T ra d itio n a lly child ren love to -am p le all C h ristm as goodies, 
hut w ise m others plan sim p le < h ri-tm a- p artie- w ith the dish* > 
ch ildren love best — 
ice c ream and * ak. 
^ . 
. 
T h ese vanilla cu p cak e- are m-t the thing tor su ch a treat. 
Y ou ngsters w ill love them w hen they re served w ith ice cream 
and topped w ith chocolate trusting and anim al crackers. 


V anilla W afer C upcakes 
72 S u n sh in e vanilla w afers 
1 cup sifted all p u rp ose flour 
3 teaspoon s d ou b le actin g 
baking pow der 
1 4 teaspoon salt 
ch ocolate frosting 
anim al crackers 


from 1 2 -ounce p ackage 
1*4 cups m ilk 
*/2 teaspoon van illa extract 
2 eggs, beaten 
*/4 cup butter or m argarine, 
m elted and cooled 
W ith rolling pin. crush w afers into very fine cru m bs betw een 
tw o pieces of w axed p ap er (there should be about 2 CUPSJ- ™ ,flk 
crum bs in m ilk for about ten m inutes. S tir in van illa. A dd eggs 
and beat w ell. Stir in butter Sift flour, baking pow der and salt 
together: stir into first m ixture until just m oistened . D o not heat 
until sm ooth. 
. 
D ivid e into 12 large cupcake tins <23 4 to 3 in ch es d iam eter) 
oiled on bottom s on ly. B ak e in preheated hot oven (425 F .) for 
ap p roxim ately 25 m inu tes, or until well risen and brow n. R em ove 
from tin s and cool on racks T op w ith favorite ch o co la te frosting 
and anim al crackers. Y ield : 12 cupcakes. 


" N A C I M E N T O S ” 


In Spain the N ativity scene 
is so popular that ven d ors set 
up stan ds before the h olid ay. 
They offer colorful clay, w ood 
and card b oard figures which 
are arranged into N a t i v i t y 
scenes, 
k n o w n l o c a l l y as 
” Helenes" or " N acim ientos". 


In som e v illa g es it is custom 
to aw ard a prize for the best 
arrangem ent of a Helenes. 


A sm all carved figure of the 
M adonn a and 
C h i l d is the 
proud p o ssessio n o f the Bene­ 
dictine M o n a s t e r y o f Mon- 
sterrat near 
B arcelon a. It is 
believed that it w as carved by 
St. Luke and brought to Spain 
bv St. l'eter in 3 0 A. I). 


Witches At C hristm as 


One of the m ost p op u lar 
sy m b o ls of the C hristm as 
h olid ays, c a n d y can es, be­ 
gan with an old superstition 
during the Middle A ges. Eu­ 
ropeans of that period car­ 
ries g la ss canes filled with 
colored candies to distract 
witches. 
They b e l i e v e d that the 
w itches becam e so interested 
in sorting the can d ies that 
casting of evil sp ells w as 
forgotten. 


the m atter with the L ena, the 
Nentah and the Tanta Rebek- 
kah?” 
Com m ercial A ppearl. 


ii 


Our Best Wishes to 


Everyone For a Joyful 


Holiday Brimming 


With Good Fellowship and 
Glowing With Gladness. 


And “Thank You", 
For Your Loyalty 
and Trust. 


S1ICESTQN 


I 
B 
eS5 


JAMES DRUG STORE 


129 East Front 
GR 1-5707 
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Vanilla Wafer Cupcakes 
N ew Christmas Party Treat 


PAUL FLOWERS1 
GREENHOUSE 
You won't find ‘'nosh” 
in 
your unabridge dictionary; even - 
Nathan Ausubel doesn't include 
it in the glossary which wraps 
up his “ A T reasury of Jewish 
Folklore,'' but “ nosh'' is Yid- 
dish for snack, tidbits, or nib­ 
bles. 
So 
comes 
“ A 
Rage To 
Nosh,'' being a cookbook for 
a nation of nibblers, by Ruth 
and Bob Grossman, (Erikkson, 
$2.95) a sequel to their merry 
“ Chinese Kosher Cookbook,” 
and its successors 
heralding 
kosher delicacies in the French 
and Italian styles. 
Aside from the tempting hors 
d'oevre, 
canape, 
dip, 
and 
sm ear delicacies, the footnotes 
to each entry brighten the day 
in a nongastronomical way. The 
recipes are credited to owners 
of famous names; the footnotes 
are their m others' comments. 
For example: 
Piccasso Party Mix: Mrs. P., 
at her son Pablo's first exhib- 
tion; 
“ For this I gave you art 
lessons?” 
Beef Mama Tung, to Mao 
Tse: 
“ What do you want to 
fool with politics. Open better 
a nice restaurant!'' 
Chicken 
canapes of M rs. Stein: 
Mrs. 
S. to her daughter Gertrude: 
“ I heard you the first time. 
Why must you always repeat 
yourself?” 
Bacon frankfurters: Mrs. B. 
to Sir 
Francis: “ Don't hang 
around with that Shakespeare 
boy. 
He'll do something and 
you'll get the blame I” 
Pate de B ergerac: 
Mrs. B. 
to Cyrano: 
“ You shouldn't 
alter nature. . . besides, what's 
wrong with your nose?” 
Mrs. Quasimodo's 
chicken 
spread; 
M rs. Q to the jani­ 
tor of Notre Dame: 
“ If you 
keep making faces like that, 
your face will freeze!” 
Caviar spread Krushev: Mrs. 
K. to Nikita: 
“ Shoes belong 
on 
the 
floor, 
not 
on the 
table!” 
Mrs. Da Vinci's ricotta glop: 
to Leonardo: 
“ If you can't 
makee up your mind what you 
want to be, maybe better you 
should go into your father's 
business.” 
Lox schmear De Leon: Mrs. 
De Leon, to Ponce: “ So what's 
the big attraction in Florida? 
A girl I could understand . . . 
but a fountain!” 
Mother Franklin's tuna mold: 
to Benjamin: 
“ Ben, if I catch 
you playing in the rain again, 
I'll take away your kite.” 
Mama Columbus' tuna Cana. 
pe: 
To C hristopher: 
“ Those 
are names for ships? 
What 


FROM SAINT NICHOl VS i e “ I. NiCK 
How Santa 
Loks, Travels Shows Change 


O f St. Nicholas 


K o c o n l t / a r n 
1. 
Genial, jovial, red-cheeked 
• 
I > 
and white-bearded. As any f e y 
I 
child can tell you. th a t’s how i. 
A ik. 
S anta Claus looks. 
T m- 
- iT r* 
S H B 
But the benevolent giver of 
" I a* J h P P 9 
present.'- 
■ .vs bern [ ^ •' 
pictured like this, nor has he 
p 
always traveled by sleigh or 
^ 
brought his gifts on Christmas 
Eve. In fact, he has not always 
* 
been nam ed Santa Claus! 
^J PP®1- 
‘S anta Claus” is in tru th a f 
* 
v 
I, 
\ t 
child’s euphonic way of ex- 
ii. 
piessing 
the Dutch 
“Saint 
Ip- 
j 
Nikolaas,” or St. Nicholas, says 
The Encyclopedia Americana. 
' 
y / 
St. Nicholas, a fourth-cen- 
tury bishop, was later honored, 
^ " n W * ___ 
in Europe, as a friend to chil­ 
dren Legend finds him m ak- 
wl. ......... 
. 
inc his rounds on December M - 
«■» pre 
5th, the eve of St Nicholas .** “ J 
«if' 
' 
. . . 
. . . 
. 
______ a „ t ,i i 
p i c t u r e d im u n I H d l b t* 
Day, with gifts to reward chil- 
' 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. _ 
fart! a- a m o n k - l i k e l i m i e r 
dren for good behavior. 
Instead of a jolly red suit, St. 
Nicholas wore a robe. or tab ­ 
ard, and for th at reason he 
really didn't need a sleigh, or 
even a horse. His robe enabled 
him to travel from place to 
place, instantly, 
In Holland, however, he was 
said to use a horse for his 
journey a t night over the roofs. 
D utch settlers brought St. 
Nicholas to the New World, 
where he gradually changed 
his nam e to Santa Claus and 
traded his horse and robe for 
reindeer and a red suit. 
It was Clement C. Moore, in 
his poem “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas,” who made Santa 
into a jolly elf "Saint Nick,” 
who rides “in a m iniature 
sleigh draw n by eight tiny 
reindeer.” 
In more recent years, St. 
Nicholas in his new guise as 
Santa Claus has Journeyed FATHKH CHRIST!*!VS, « rallier 
to m any parts of the world, -tern re-ident of tin* North l\»le. 
becoming 
the 
most 
widely appear- on thin tiirn-of-ih«*-«#-n- 
known of gift givers. 
mr? greeting card. 


>11 I \M O H IT IO S |S I ll S A M A t I. l l S. I ROVI St. \ i , b o la- in ti 
m o n k '- Mill- ruin-, lo joll> St. Nick iii ti hriiilit rial -n it, ra n be 
trarril in tin* h i-to r? o f I '.hri-tniu- greelitiB r a n i - —- o i l in*— tb i- 
I'HM) r a n i. T h e Bill giver b r r r , h I i o look- -o m e n b u l lik r tin* moil* 
r r n S anta I Ja n -, »i*ar- a re d j u r k r t , blit Iii- tr o n - r r - , liki* St. Niclio- 
la-' ro h r, a r r -till h ln r, anil In* i- iiionntril on a bo ltin bor-** ra tlirr 
th an a reindeer-<lru%»it -leigli «■— th e b i-lo riral rr-n lt o f tin* intro* 
• bu tm n in to \ n i r r i r a n f o lk lo r r . In earl* D utch -rifle r* . o f St. 
Nicholas on a bor-**, lilt* I'M)'* S an ta r a r r i r - bi- g ift- <■> ti -Iran 
h a -k rt. which la te r l ir r a in r tin* t .b ri-tn ia- -a rk o f lo ?-. < aril- - b o n n 
a r r fro m llir N o rrro — lli- to r ir a l t .ollrrtion. 


VVitchc- At Christm as 


Our of the most popular 
sym bol- of tho Christm as 
holidays, c a n d y canes, be­ 
gan with an old superstition 
during the Middle Ages. Eu­ 
ropeans of that period car­ 
ries glass canes filled with 
colored candies to distract 
w itches. 
They b e l i e v e d that the 
witches became so interested 
in sorting the candies that 
casting of evil spells was 
forgotten. 


In Spain the Nativity scene 
is so popular that vendors set 
up stands before the holiday. 
They offer colorful clay, wood 
and cardboard figures which 
are arranged into N a t i v i t y 
scenes, 
k n o w n l o c a l l y as 
” Helenes" or " Nacimiento*". 


Mf RHY 
QhKiStm aS 


In som e villages it is custom 
to aw ard a prize for the best 
arrangem ent of a Helenes. 
A sm all carved figure of the 
M adonna and ( ' h i I d is the 
proud possession of the Hene- 
dictine Vt o n a t t e r v of Mon- 
sterrat near Harcelona. It is 
believed that it w as carved by 
St. Luke and brought to Spain 
by St. Peter in 30 A. I). 


and worship. 
Rut she had no gift to offer, 
and tears of disappointment 
fell from her eyes. As her tears 
touched the g r o u n d , at that 
place there sprang up a hush 
and on it teas the most beauti­ 
fu l white blossom she had ever 
seen f She plucked it happily 
and reverently offered her gift 
to the Christ Child. 
According to the legend, it 
was in that way, the Christ­ 
mas Rose came into being. 
IN CZECHESLOVAKIA 
The Christmas t r e e is the 
center of much attention during 
the holiday season. The tree is 
decorated with m any candles, 
assorted c a n d i e s , nuts a n d 
fruits and is surrounded with 
singing and dancing until the 
New Year. At this time the chil­ 
dren eat the goodies before the 
head of the household discards 
^ 
_______________ 


It is awfully nice to know that 
you all are real worked up over 
the welfare of the express com­ 
panies. 
It shows you have 
a 
big heart. 
There are few 
of 
them, and so many of us banjo 
plunkers! 
Mr. Congress I know you can 
tell that I didn't get much school 
learnin, and that I am a little 
bit thick In the head, so 
you 
excuse me if I am wrong. My 
kids keep telling me that 
us 
banjo 
plunkers, 
and guitar 
twangers pay you your wages 
and keep. 
What I can't figure 
out is why them express com­ 
panies cause you so much worry 
and concern! 
How does this work? 
Do us 
common folks pay you wages 
and keep, and do the express 
companies maybe slip you a 
little extra on the side or be­ 
hind the barn? 
Like I said before, it don't 
make me no difference, 
what 
you do about the post office 
packages, but a lot of 
my 
friends 
in 
Charleston, 
and 
Sikeston and Cape Girardeau 
hate to drive to Morehouse, 
or Bertrand, Wyatt or East 
Prairie Just to mall a package.. 
or to get one. They like their 
own post office. 
As for me, I might even send 
you my old banjo...the one with 
the loose “ G” string. 
Maybe 
you could learn to be better 
banjo plunkers than post office 


rule makers. 
And I might even send it to 
you by express - collect. 
Yours truly, 
The Wyatt Banjo Plunker 
Charleston Enterprlse-Courler 
the matter with the Lena, the 
Nentah and the Tfenta Rebek- 
kah?” 
Commercial Appearl. 
Spruce Or Fir? 
lf you plan to keep a tree 
for just a few days, the Nor­ 
way spruce is very well 
shaped, has good color and 
is perhaps your best buy. 
Its one failing is that is sheds 
its needles rather quickly. 
Any of the long needle 
pines such us the balsam fir 
Ar douglas fir, last m u c h 
longer but art* 
more ex­ 
pensive. 
Select the tree* that has 
pyram idal shape, brunches 
that rom e well dow n to the 
base, and with abundant 
foliage. 


It was the night of Christ's 
birth in Bethlehem. Outside the 
stable o f the inn where the Holy 
Family had taken shelter for 
the night, a group of people 
had gathered. A m o n g these 
were the shepherds who had 
come to worship the Babe. All 
of them were hearing gifts for 
the Child. 


- There was a young girl in 
the gathering. She joined the 
group to find out what had 
brought them here. When she 
heard their story and knew 
that the young child bom this 
night had been called the Sav­ 
i o u r 
v/i, 
t i n , lr,mind to OO in 


Our Best Wishes to 


Everyone For a Joyful 


Holiday Brimming 


With Good Fellowship and 
Glowing With Gladness. 


And “ Thank You” , 


For Your Loyalty 
and Trust. 


may we join with 


Santa in wishing you 


good cheer! 


It’s been a joy to serve you 


and we sincerely 


thank you for 


the opportunity. 


A s an expression of our thanks and good will, we extend 
to friends, old and new, our best wishes for a 
joyous Christmas and a holiday season filled with good cheer 


AV \D 6 0*1 


The 
South's Finest 
One of 
America's Best 


JAMES DRUG STORE 
YO U N G FASHIONS 
114 W. FRONT 
SIKESTON 
SIKESTON 
HIGHWAY 60 EAST 


Holiday Celebrations Ref le d 
Customs from Far and Near 


Six Shortbreads 


Plant Wins 
Yule I'avor 
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Celebrating the happy holi­ 
day of Christmas is an almost 
universal custom, and many of 
the traditions belonging to the 
day are universal, too. Gift 
giving, 
merrymaking, 
gaily 
decorated trees and brightly 
glowing 
lights are 
holiday 
habits that have found their 
way to almost every corner of 
the globe. 
Along with the similarities 
in the way people observe 
Christmas go just as many 
differences. From country to 
country, from city to city, 
from family to family, holiday 
customs vary, sometimes just 
enough to show the touch of 
individual imagination, and 
sometimes so greatly that it 
seems hard to believe the same 
day is being commemorated 


Gift Giving . . . 
It’s traditional to receive 
gifts during the Yuletide sea­ 
son, but the time is not always 
December 25, and the gift- 
giver is not always Santa 


comes on January 5, which is 
known as Epiphany Eve. The 
traditional gift giver is Befa- 
na. Legend says that Befana 
misdirected the wise men, and 
now she seeks to atone by go­ 
ing about the world doing 
good to children. 
In Scandinavian countries, 
gifts are given on St. Lucy's 
Day, December 13. 
The time for gift giving in 
Puerto Rico and Spain is J a n ­ 
uary 6, the day when, tradi­ 
tionally, the wise men came to 
Bethlehem. 


In Germ any 
From Christmas trees to 
Christmas toys, many Christ­ 
mas customs now universally 
observed came first from G er­ 
many. 
In the medieval town of 
Nuremberg, the highlight of 
the Christmas season is the 
’Christkindlmarkt,” or liter­ 
ally, Christ Child’s Fair. 


d escrib es 
a 
" tr a d itio n a l” 
C hristm as 
feast 
of 
seven­ 
teenth century Quebec, a feast 
th a t 
would 
be 
considered 
som ew hat unusual today. 
Before each diner at the 
feast was placed a bowl of 
birchbark or polished bass­ 
wood and a spoon of bark. 
The diners supplied their own 
knives, and there were no 
forks. 
Into the bowl went first the 
appetizers — cornbread and a 
boiled mixture of eels, salmon 
and beans. The soup course 
was a rich meat broth, thick­ 
ened with nuts. Vegetables in­ 
cluded corn, peas and baked 
squash 
The main course featured 
roast venison 
and 
squirrel 
pies, with baked wild pigeons, 
partridges, blackbirds, owls— 
all served together. 
Dessert consisted of cakes of 
maple sugar or sunflower seeds 
and nuts, topped with a sauce 
of boiled dried berries. 
The "Christ Kind,” or Christ 
iver is not always Santa 
Child, is the gift giver, and the L ig h tin g ! Ul> . . . 
One of the earliest Christ- culmination of the fair, on 
t p 
It 
h 
mas giving times takes place in Christmas Eve, is a visit by 
Star shone 
the Christ Kind to the balcony 
of the historic church, the 
Frauenkirche. Days of group 
caroling, by the children pre­ 
cede this event 


Frank 
football 
years. 


Howard has 
at Clemson 
coached 
for 
35 


the Netherlands, according to 
the Book of Knowledge. Here, 
the children receive their gifts 
from St. Nicholas on December 
5 
The 
date, 
appropriately 
enough, is called St. Nicholas 
Eve, in honor of the real St. 
Nicholas, a 
fourth century 
bishop. 
Christmas gift giving in Italy 
“What Can I Do?” 


By David Lawrence 
The citizen becomes 
con­ 
cerned about what his Govern­ 
ment is doing or failing 
to 
do. 
He wants to see a policy 
changed. 
In a mood of puz­ 
zlem ent, he exclaim s: 
“ What 
can I do? 
Fm just one out 
many millions. 
Is it worth 
while to write to my Repre­ 
sentative in Congress or my 
Senators? 
Will they read what 
I write? If they do read it, will 
they do anything about it?” 
Editors receive many letters 
asking whether it does any good 
to write to the President or to 
Congress. 
The question really is; 
Can 
citizenship be made effective?” 
The first answer comes as one 
askes what would happen 
if 
everybody felt the same sense 
of frustration. 
Supposing that 
all the people adopted the same 
attitude of passiveness - 
the 
Government then would find it­ 
self compelled to function with­ 
out a knowledge of what the peo­ 
ple want. 
The representative 
system would be paralyzed. 
Obviously 
m em bers of the 
^ e n a te and House cannot read 
all the mail transm itted to them 
by their constituents. 
But 
it 
would be unfortunate if this in 
any way discouraged citizens 
from writing their views. 
Every member 
of Congress 
today has a staff analyzing the 
incoming mail. Some members 
make 
statistical surveys, but 
mostly they weigh the type of 
argument being made on each 
side and extract from the let­ 
te rs the fundamental points. 
It is easy enough from 
the 
analysis to tell the difference 
between organized propaganda 
and 
spontaneous 
comments. 
There is no reason, of course, 
why organizations should 
not 
appeal 
to 
their members to 
write letters, but it is a fraud 
to furnish citizens a series of 
form letters or telegram s to 
sign or copy. 
Such artifices 
usually 
defeat 
the objective 
sought to be attained. 
What happens at the Capitol 
is true also in the 
executive 
agencies. 
Mail is treated as 
the most important means 
of 
communication between 
the 
Government and the 
people - 
apart from the editorials in the 
press, advertisem ents on con­ 
troversial questions, and 
the 
published comments of com­ 
munity leaders. 
The citizen who seeks only the 
general welfare can have 
a 
definite effect on the action of 
Government. To write such let­ 
te rs doesn’t always require a 
detailed 
knowledge 
of every 
technical question that is 
in 
controversy. 
It is more im ­ 


portant for the citizen to state 
his 
honest reaction based on 
what he reads in the press or 
h ?ars over radio or sees 
n 
television. 
It is most important for the 
citizen to be as objective 
as 
possible, getting as much infor­ 
mation as he can before 
ex­ 
pressing himself, but even with 
only 
fragmentary information 
the citizen has a right to in­ 
quire - to ask if the report he 
has heard is correct and to say 
frankly what he thinks about it, 
anyway. 
The 
members of Congress 
have learned through the years 
to pay attention to the letters 
of thoughtful persons in a com ­ 
munity who give expression to 
the principles in which they be­ 
lieve even though they do not 
always have all the details on 
hand. 
But to write letters to 
the 
Government does not by itself 
discharge the responsibility and 
obligation of citizenship. 
The citizen should participate 
in the processes of govern­ 
ment from his own voting p re­ 
cinct upward. 
It is his duty 
to know and to help select p e r­ 
sons who represent him either 
in party m atters or in govern­ 
mental 
institutions, 
whether 
federal, State or local. 
Above all, it is essential that 
the citizen shall vote and p er­ 
suade others in his circle 
of 
friends and associates also to 
vote. 
Public opinion is the product 
of what thoughtful people say 
and do to express their view­ 
point. 
It is as mistaken to 
fail to inform oneself and ex­ 
p ress oneself on issues and 
candidates as it is to fail 
to 
vote. 
To become informed and 
to vote are civic obligations. 
For the real check on 
the 
Government is at the polls. 
Every two years all the seats 
in the House of Representatives 
becomes vacant and can 
be 
filled by new candiates or by 
the 
incumbents. 
Every 
two 
years a third of the Senate must 
be voted upon. Every four years 
a President is elected. 


Thus, 
when the citizen asks 
what 
he 
can do, 
the direct 
answ er is that he keep informed 
on what the people's represent­ 
atives are doing and saying, then 
express his views, and finally 
at the polls exercise the real 
check by voting for or against 
candidates on the basis 
of 
whether they have on the whole 
represented their districts or 
States 
satisfactorily 
and 
whether they have accurately 
interpreted the will of the peo­ 
ple. 


Fun ami hVasting . . , 
A merry, hearty feast is tr a ­ 
ditional at Christmas, but the 
ingredients are not always the 
same Norwegians might serve, 
instead of turkey and trim ­ 
mings, codfish 
and 
pickled 
pork, while baked carp is a 
favored Christmas delicacy in 
Austria. 
Christmas dining customs 
change with time, too History 


TRIUMPHS OUT OF TRIALS 
The 
old 
village priest was 
truly fed up, mind, body and 
spirit. 
“ Isn't it enough, Lord, 
that I have my own personal 
burdens to bear without having 
to bear also the burdens and 
groanings of the whole parish? 
It's just too much, L o rd .'' 
The village was not poor; 
there was work for all. 
The 
trouble was that the people 
lived too closely together, knew 
each other too well. 
“ Why do we have thankless 
children,'' one wife might say 
to her husband, “ when my sis­ 
te r's children are so affection­ 
ate and graceful? Why must it 
be u s?'' 
“ Why do we have to bear the 
burden of taking care of your 
mother?” a husband might say 
to his wife. 
“ We need the 
money, goodness knows. 
Why 
does it have to be us?” 
And the woman with aches 
and pains moaned that God tried 
her beyond endurance. 
“ I've 
always paid my bills and gone 
to church - why must I suffer 
when Mrs. Jones, who never 
sets foot inside a church door, 
never sees a sick day?” 
The old priest heard it all, 
day in, day out. 
One day he 
had heard enough. “ Next Sun­ 
day morning,” he announced, 
“ I want to see everybody in 
church. 
Each is to come with 
his burden, no exceptions. At 
the end of the service, you will 
set your burden down in the 
porch, and choose one more 
suitable to your capacities. You 
have envied your neighbor's 
burden so long that it seems 
only fair that there should be 
an exchange.” 
The rejoicing was village- 
wide. 
Everybody turned up 
next Sunday, gaily casting their 
burdens down at the appoint­ 
ed time and looking apprais­ 
ingly at the ohers. 
One man snatched quickly at 
the banker's burden, so little 
it looked, so light it seemd. 
He put it on and could hardly 


Public opinion is, after all, 
the accumulation of 
many 
individual 
opinions. 
Some­ 
tim es it is slow to crystallize 
but, when it does, our officials 
usually recognize its 
power 
and identify readily its 
un­ 
erring instruction. 
Writing to mem bers of Con­ 
gress is effective. 
America 
has been and is governed 
in 
its major policies by 
the 
wishes of the people. 


Since the s ta r snone on 
Bethlehem, lights have been 
a part of Christmas celebra­ 
tions Today, candlelight serv­ 
ices are traditionally held by 
many churches at Christmas. 
Something unique in the 
way of Christmas lights are 
the "luminarias” used to dec­ 
orate the city of Albuquerque, 
N.M., at Christmastime. 
Outlining 
the borders of 
streets, sidewalks, yards and 
•?ven the roofs of homes, the 
luminarias shine everywhere 
Made of paper bags, weighted 
down with sand and lighted 
from within by a candle, thou­ 
sands of luminarias all over 
the city offer a soft light 


straighten up. 
Its weight was 
intolerable. 
A strange feeling 
possessed him that he was car­ 
rying a weight of disgrace, an 
only son in exile, a burden of 
vanished hopes and dream s. 
The banker! Was that his bur­ 
den9 
A woman picked up her neigh­ 
bor's load. She had always en­ 
vied her the gay, bright pack­ 
age she carried so jauntily. 
But it bit into her shoulders, 
it burned her flesh, it gaver 
her a curious sense of shame, 
almost as if the burden repre­ 
sented an alcoholic husband. 
Could that be her burden, this 
woman who always seemed to 
bright and so brave? 
The excitement died down. 
The ancient words were in­ 
toned, “ . . . and the fellowship 
and communion ofthe Holy Spir­ 
it. . . ” and the people left 
slowly and thoughtfully, each 
bearing the burden he had come 
With.' Nb other nad been fWtmd 
as suitable, nor as tailored to 
his capacities as hs own. 
Things were different in the 
parish after that. 
There was 
more love between them, more 
courtesy, more consideration. 
They learned respect for the 
burdens of others and as they 
looked for ways of easing a 
brother's load, magically the 
weight of their own grew le ss. 
Sometimes we call our bur­ 
dens “ c ro sses.” But there is a 
difference. 
A cross is some­ 
thing we choose to carry out of 
the love we bear to C hrist. 
It is a quite personal and p ri­ 
vate undertaking. 
Burdens are the ordinary, 
everyday trials of life. 
They 
have to do with money, or the 
lack of it, with ill health, with 
family cares, with distasteful 
work, with difficult personal re­ 
lationships, with frustrations 
and disappointments. 
The carrying of burdens can 
make us self-pitying, bitter, 
tense, m iserable, sometimes 
quite useless in our work and 
daily life. 
On the other hand, we can 
become endowed with the graces 
of pity, understanding, strength 
and 
patience. The 
Christian 
does not bear his burdens alone. 
Along the way he learns that 
“ He giveth more grace as the 
burdens grow greater.” 
Christine E. McMillan. 


Two chimpanzees 
in 
the 
Prospect 
Park zoo 
in New 
York 
are named Tarzan and 
Jane. 


By Mable Grey Behring 
in the Christian Science Monitor 
“ But we can keep it until 
they get here?” 
“ Prim sie Webb, you know it 
keeps for weeks.” 
“ Gran,” this somewhat tart­ 
ly, 
“ that's not exactly what 
I mean.” 
This was on a Scotish is­ 
land. 
“ Gran,” as she was 
affectionately 
called, 
was 
m artiarch to a large relation­ 
ship. 
Once a year as many 
of them as were near enough, 
came to her rambling old house 
to hold a “ clan gathering” of 
their own. 
Prim sie had been 
G ran's devoted companion for 
over thirty years and was al­ 
ways regarded as one of the 
family. 
Two young gills - Annie and 
her cousin Sheila — now enter­ 
ed the room. 
They Inquired 
as to the cause of the discus­ 
sion partly overheard and Gran 
enlightened 
them. 
“ I 
want 
Prim sie to make a big cake of 
her good shortbread for the 
American boys — just for them­ 
selves.” 
Annie laughed. “ She'd toveto 
hide it from the others.” 
Prim sie replied, “ I've done 
that before and you're Gran 
here can't resist playing games 
with them when they hunt for 
it. She gives them signals when 
they're hot or cold.” 
Annie laughed again. 
“ This 
time don't tell her where it is 
— and hide it well.” 
Prim sie nodded emphatical­ 
ly. 
“ That's just what I'll do.” 
And this she did — only she 
hid it so well that when they 
tod arrived she could not find 
it herself. 
The American members were 
full of playful grumbles and 
Gran was vastly amused. She 
said, “ Prim sie Webb, of all 
people, forgetting something.” 
Prim sie retorted, indignant­ 
ly, 
“ You 
sound 
actually 
pleased.” 
Gran 
chuckled, 
mischiev­ 
ously, “ Well, I am. 
It is so 
reassuring to the rest of us — 
makes us feel not soundever.” 
hi spite of the mislaid short­ 
bread the hours were spent 
happily. 
The Americans were 
staying with friends on a neigh­ 
boring island and tod only come 
for the day. When it was time 
for them to leave again, Will) 
Mac Kim 
appeared 
with 
his 
horse-drawn “ landau” and wait­ 
ed for the “ good-bys'* to be 
said. 
There was space in his 
machine only for the “ foreign­ 
e rs .” 
They rolled away final­ 
ly, calling back enthusiastic 
thanks to the group by the 
gate. Prim sie shook her head, 
muttering, “ To think I made 
SIX shortbreads-one for each 
of them.” 
Sheila sm iled, rem iniscent­ 
ly, “ 1 rem em ber once buying 
a pen for papa and hiding it 
back of a certain book on the 
libeary 
sheld 
and 
someone 
moved the book and for ever so 
long I could not discover where 
tiiat pen was.” 
At that Prim sie ejaculated, 
“ The shelf, of course.” Then 
she darted into the house and 
down the hall, the others follow­ 
ing with frank curiosity. 
At 
the far end was a dark closet 
known as “ the lobby press.” 
Into this she pulled a chair, 
stood 
on 
it 
and exclaimed. 
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our loyal friends and patrons. May we wish you the same generous measure 


of happiness you’ve given us over the years with your valued patronage. 
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“ Here they are — all six of 
them.” 
Annie cried, excitedly, “ Hand 
them down, Prim sie. Sheila and 
I can take them on our bicycles. 
The Americans are going to 
taste that shortbread.” 
Prim sie brought out two round 
flat tin boxes. 
The girls each 
seized one and within minutes 
were pedaling along the water 
front. 
At the Townhead, they 
dismounted 
and 
hurried 
to 
where 
their 
relatives 
were 
standing. 
Hoddie Innis, ob­ 
serving their need of a “ work­ 
table,” said at once, “ I'll clear 
off one end of this lorry for 
ye.” (Hoddie was assistant har­ 
bor 
m aster.) 
Soon a small 
crowd tod collected to form a 
delighted audience. Five cakes 
of shortbread were stacked in 
one box while in the other box 
one cake was tilted on edge and 
the youngest boy told to see into 
how many bits he could break 
it - using onlv his fist. “ This,” 
explained Annie, “ is an ancient 
Scottish custom .” 
Sheila add­ 
ed, “ And we have a prize for 
the one who makes his cake into 
the most pieces.” 
Interested in this ceremony, 
each one was eager to try his 
skill, until Hoddie putina warn­ 
ing. “ Ye'd best be quick about 
it. Yonder she comes.” “ She” 
was the evening boat, which was 
soon tied alongside the pier 
and Captain MacNab was shout­ 
ing, “ Annie Duff, let go of my 
passengers.” 
She shouted back, “ They've 
not all had their chance yet. 
You'd not be keeping some of 
our Americans from trying. 
You'd not like that yourself. 
Besides, you're early tonight, 
a n d ................” He stopped her 
with a good'natured guffaw. “ All 
right, all right, Blib-gabbit Gus- 
sie, I'll bide a wee for your 
A m ericans.” 
When the sixth cake tod been 
broken and the winner decided 
by popular acclaim, Sheila un­ 
pinned a silver brooch from 
one side of 
her “ Tarn” and 
presented it, saying, “ This is 
our clan badge and was worn 
by your ancestors and mine. 
It can be for your best girl 
when you have one.” 
The captain by now was be­ 
coming impatient so they hast­ 
ened al>oard - with their two 
tins of shortbread. This was 
an occasion often spoken of on 
the island and one which the 
American cousins loved to re ­ 
count when they were again 
settled in their own home on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Quick Candy 


You will find that candies 
are alw ay s a welcome gift. The 
quickest and easiest, as well 
as healthful are those m ad e 
from dried fruits. Nuts can be 
g ro un d with the fruit if you like. 
Mix well and moisten with fruit 
juices or condensed milk, if 
needed. Shape into balls or roll 
out onto a sheet, then cut in 
sq uares o r fancy shapes. Dip 
each p i e c e in granu lated or 
p o w d e r e d 
sugar, g r o u n d 
toasted coconut, nuts, or melted 
chocolate. 


A PRETTY TABLE 


A pretty table is the first re 
quirem ent for a party like at 
mosphere. 
fuerrg 
Christmas 
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RUDY’S FURNITURE 


u 
Japanese Sake Puts The 
Heart” In This Hearty Casserole 


O U T C A S T S . . . S a n t a 
C lau s looks on as R u d o l p h 
and Herm y the FJf, w ho think 
they are outcasts, plan to run 
a w a y from C hri.stm asville, in 
the colorcast of "R udolph the 
Red- N osed Reindeer "anim ated 
C h r i s t m a s fantasy that has 
captivated c h i l d r e n in two 
C hristm as s e a s o n television 
sh ow ings. 


WHY SHORT-CHANGE YOUR­ 
SELF ON PLUMBED-rN CON­ 
VENIENCES? 
A 
recent survey of home­ 
m akers indicates that over 50 
percent would like to improve 
their bathroom facilities. About 
the same number want an auto­ 
matic dishwasher or other con­ 
veniences such as running wat­ 
e r In the garage and a sink on 
the patio. 
However, only 13 percent in­ 
dicated they plan to add a toth- 
room or remodel an existing 
facility in the next two years. 
This descrepancy seems all 
the more strange when you con­ 
sider that 85 percent of those 
interviewed live in their own 
homes and 75 percent “ enjoy 
good incomes.” This would sug­ 
gest that the question of financ­ 
ing new purchases may not 
be 
me sole determinging factor. 
It isn't, the Plumbing-IIeat- 
ing-Cooling Information Bureau 
says. Many fam ilies indefinite­ 
ly put off buying water-using 
equipment they can afford be­ 
cause of chronic water short­ 
ages in their areas. They're 
already wrestling with low wat­ 
er at times of peak use and 
city ordinances that forbid lawn 
sprinkling, car-washing or fill­ 
ing the swimming pool. 
For many people, the answer 
Is an individual well, drilled on 
their own property to supple­ 
ment the municipal water sup­ 
ply. 
At least 50,000 such sup­ 
plemental 
wells 
are drilled 
each vear, the Bureau says. 
Underground water is plenti 
ful almost everywhere. 
It's 
cheaper than city water - 2 to 
5 cents per thousand gallons 
compared to 12-13 cents for 
city 
waer 
from 
surface 
sources. 
It usually tastes bet­ 
ter than surface water too. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
So why deny yourself the ad­ 
vantages of more water-using 
equipment? Why not consider 
having your own well drilled? 
For more information on what's 
involved, write for a booklet 
titled “ How Water Wells Can 
Help You Solve Your Water 
Problems Easily and Econom­ 
ically!” 
It's free from the 
Ground Water Resources In­ 
stitute, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


F o r c en tu ries, cooks have u se d wine* a n d liquor* to .cut flavor 
to th e ir foods 
Now th ere s a p leasan t new tre n d in lo o k in g - 
eiMiking w ith Sake, the tra d itio n a l wine d rin k ol J a p a n 
S a k e ha* a dish n ctix e taste- 
*oinexvliere U*tween a m rv drv 
s a u te r n e a n d a light bodied sherrv 
It goes well in all I v pe* ot 
en tree* (such a* this p iping hot easscrolc). w ith m eat or lish 
d is h e s — a n d can also In- e n jo v e d a* a d rin k th ro u g h o u t tlx im-al 
S ak e d ish e s can lie en jo y e d l>\ tin w hole familx ~-liecnti*o the 
alcohol co n ten t i* o n l \ 17”,, a n d ii blend* w e l l w ith th e flavoi ol 
the food being p re p are d 
A little S ak e goes a long « n \ to w ard s m ak in g a di*h tak e on 
a new . su b tle flavor. A nd it* *implv a m a /in g how it liven* u p 
m e a ls — a s well as appetite* 


O riental Neal 
’ i c u p uncooked ru 
2 tb sp 
sh o rten in g 
2 lbs. veal steak, cut into 
1, “ cube* 
10 n/ c an m u s h ro o m so u p 
I c u p w ater 
1 i e u p J a p a n e s e S a k e 
I IO <>/ c an c h ick en rice 
soup 
I llisp sox sauce 
I sm all can pea* 


2 c u p s chopper! union* 
1 c u p c h o p p e d celerv 
I 5-07.. pkg 
D ried J a p a n e s e 
M u s h r o o m s soaked one 
h o u r o r m o re before 
p r e p a r in g casserole 
In hot sh o rte n in g in D u tc h oxen. *aute veal u ntil golden brown 
on both sides: arid unions: cook covered oxer low 
heat until 
o n io n s are soft. Add re m a in in g in g red ien ts *tir th o ro u g h !) T asti 
anrl season it necessarx 
( ’over D u tc h oven anti bake in JtMl I 
oven on e h o u r I m o v e r a n d b a k e b»r a d d itio n al ‘JO m inute* 


115 South West St. 
Sikeston, Mo. 
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Holiday Celebrations Reflect 
Customs from Far an d N ear 


dav 
^ f 
h 
os^e ^ nPPyih°1 *~ conies on January 5, which is describes 
a 
" tr a d itio n a l” 
univprxni niicto S 
a 
St known as Epiphany Eve. The Christmas 
feast 
of 
seven­ 
th© tradition f m* and Inany 
traditional 
ift giver is Befa- teenth century Quebec, a feast 
me traditions belonging to the na Legend says that Befana 


Six Shortbreads 


misdirected the wise men, and 
now she seeks to atone by go­ 
ing about the world doing 
good to children. 
In Scandinavian countries, 
gifts are given on St. Lucy's 
Day, December 13. 
The time for gift giving in 
Puerto Rico and Spain is Ja n ­ 
uary 6, the day when, tradi­ 
tionally, the wise men came to 
Bethlehem. 


Ill 
G e r m a n y 
From Christmas trees to 


that 
would 
be 
considered 
somewhat unusual today. 
Before each diner at the 
feast was placed a bowl of 
birchbark or polished bass­ 
wood and a spoon of bark. 
The diners supplied their own 
knives, and there were no 
forks. 
Into the bowl went first the 
appetizers — cornbread and a 
boiled mixture of eels, salmon 
and beans. The soup course 
was a rich meat broth, thick­ 
ened w ith nuts. Vegetables in­ 
cluded corn, peas and baked 
Christmas toys, many Christ- sQuash. 


day are universal, too. Gift 
giving, 
merrymaking, 
gaily 
decorated trees and brightly 
glowing 
lights are 
holiday 
habits that have found their 
way to almost every corner of 
the globe. 
Along with the similarities 
in the way people observe 
Christmas go just as many 
differences. From country to 
country, from city to city, 
from family to family, holiday 
customs vary, sometimes just 
enough to show the touch of 
individual imagination, and 
sometimes so greatly that it 
seems hard to believe the same 
day is being commemorated. 
Gift Giving . . . 
It's traditional to receive 
gifts during the Yuletide sea­ 
son, but the time is not always 
December 25, and the gift- 
giver is not always Santa 
Child, is the gift giver, and the L ig h tfu l!: l l ) . . 
One of the earliest Christ- 
culmination of the fair, on 
J, 
mas giving times takes place in 
Christmas Eve, is a visit by 
the Christ Kind to the balcony 
of the historic church, the 
Frauenkirche. Days of group 
caroling by the children pre­ 
cede this event 


mas customs now universally 
observed came first from Ger­ 
many. 
In the medieval town of 
Nuremberg, the highlight of 
the Christmas season is the 
"Christkindlmarkt,” or liter­ 
ally, Christ Child’s Fair. 
The "Christ Kind,” or Christ 


The main course featured 
roast 
venison 
and 
squirrel 
pies, with baked wild pigeons, 
partridges, blackbirds, owls — 
all served together. 
Dessert consisted of cakes of 
maple sugar or sunflower seeds 
and nuts, topped with a sauce 
of boiled dried berries. 


Frank 
football 
years. 


Howard lias 
at Clemson 
coached 
for 
35 


the Netherlands, according to 
the Book of Knowledge. Here, 
the children receive their gifts 
from St. Nicholas on December 
5 
The 
date, 
appropriately 
enough, is called St. Nicholas 
Eve, in honor of the real St. 
Nicholas, a 
fourth century 
bishop. 
Christmas gift giving in Italy 


Fun and Feasting . . . 
A merry, hearty feast is tra ­ 
ditional at Christmas, but the 
ingredients are not always the 
What Can I Do?” 


Since the Star shone on 
Bethlehem, lights have been 
a part of Christmas celebra­ 
tions. Today, candlelight serv­ 
ices are traditionally held by 
many churches at Christmas, 
Something unique in the 
way of Christmas lights are 
the "luminarias” used to dec­ 
orate the city of Albuquerque, 
N M., at Christmastime. 
Outlining 
the 
borders of 
same Norwegians might serve, streets, sidewalks, yards and 
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By David Lawrence 
The citizen becomes 
con­ 
cerned about what his Govern­ 
ment is doing or failing 
to 
do. 
He wants to see a policy 
changed. 
In a mood of puz­ 
zlement, he exclaims: 
“ What 
can I do? 
Pm just one out 
many millions. 
Is it worth 
white to write to nj Repro - 
I sentative in Congress or my 
I Senators? 
Will they read what 
I write? If they do read it, will 
I they do anything about it?” 
Editors receive many letters 
I asking whether it does any good 
I to write to the President or to 
I Congress. 
The question really is; 
Can 
I citizenship be made effective?” 
The first answer comes as one 
I askes what would happen 
if 
I everybody felt the same sense 
I of frustration. 
Supposing that 
I all the people adopted the same 
I attitude of passiveness - the 
I Government then would find it- 
I self compelled to function with- 
J out a knowledge of what the peo- 
[ pie want. 
The representative 
t system would be paralyzed. 
I Obviously 
members of the 
I Senate and House cannot read 
I all the mail transmitted to them 
I by their constituents. 
But 
it 
I would be unfortunate if this in 
| any way discouraged citizens 
I from writing their views. 
Every member 
of Congress 
I today has a staff analyzing the 
incoming mail. Some me milers 
make 
statistical surveys, but 
mostly they weigh the type of 
argument being made on each 
I side and extract from the let­ 
ters the fundamental points. 
It is easy enough from 
the 
analysis to tell the difference 
! between organized propaganda 
and 
spontaneous 
comments. 
There is no reason, of course, 
why organizations should 
not 
appeal 
to their members to 
write letters, but it is a fraud 
to furnish citizens a series of 
form letters or telegrams to 
sign or copy. 
Such artifices 
usually 
defeat 
the objective 
sought to be attained. 
What happens at the Capitol 
is true also in the 
executive 
agencies. 
Mail is treated as 
the most important means 
of 
communication between 
the 
Government and the 
people - 
apart from the editorials in the 
press, advertisements on con­ 
troversial questions, and the 
published comments of com­ 
munity leaders. 
The citizen who seeks only the 
general welfare can have 
a 
definite effect on the action of 
Government. To write such let­ 
ters doesn’t always require a 
detailed knowledge 
of every 
technical question that is 
in 
controversy. 
It is more im- 


t 


portant for the citizen to state 
his 
honest reaction based on 
what he reads in the press or 
h ‘ars over radio or sees 
n 
television. 
It is most important for the 
citizen to be as objective 
as 
possible, getting as much infor­ 
mation as he can before 
ex­ 
pressing himself, but even with 
only 
fragmentary information 
the citizen has a right to in­ 
quire - to ask if the report he 
has heard is correct and to say 
frankly what he thinks about it, 
anyway. 
The 
members of Congress 
have learned through the years 
to pay attention to the letters 
of thoughtful persons in a com­ 
munity who give expression to 
the principles in which they be­ 
lieve even though they do not 
always have all the details on 
hand. 
But to write letters to 
the 
Government does not by itself 
discharge the responsibility and 
obligation of citizenship. 
The citizen should participate 
in the processes of govern­ 
ment from his own voting pre­ 
cinct upward. 
It is his duty 
to know and to help select per­ 
sons who represent him either 
in party matters or in govern­ 
mental 
institutions, whether 
federal, State or local. 
Above all, it is essential that 
the citizen shall vote and per­ 
suade outers in his circle 
of 
friends and associates also to 
vote. 
Public opinion is the product 
of what thoughtful people say 
and do to express their view­ 
point. 
It is as mistaken to 
fail to inform oneself and ex­ 
press oneself on issues and 
candidates as it is to fail 
to 
vote. To become informed and 
to vote are civic obligations. 
For the real check on 
the 
Government is at the polls. 
Every two years all the seats 
in the House of Representatives 
becomes vacant and can 
be 
filled by new candiates or by 
the 
incumbents. 
Every 
two 
years a third of the Senate must 
be voted upon. Every four years 
a President is elected. 


Thus, 
when the citizen asks 
what 
he 
can do, 
the direct 
answer is that he keep informed 
on what the People's represent­ 
atives are doing and saying, then 
express his views, and finally 
at the polls exercise the real 
check by voting for or against 
candidates on the basis 
of 
whether they have on the whole 
represented their districts or 
States 
satisfactorily 
and 
whether they have accurately 
interpreted the will of the peo­ 
ple. 


instead of turkey and trim ­ 
mings, codfish and 
pickled 
pork, while baked carp is a 
favored Christmas delicacy in 
Austria. 
Christmas dining customs 
change with time, too. History 


). mind, body and 
l't it enough, Lord, 


TRIUMPHS OUT OF TRIALS 
The 
old village priest was 
truly fed up, 
b in it. 
"Isn* 
that I have my own personal 
burdens to bear without having 
to bear also the burdens and 
groanlngs of the whole parish? 
It’s just too much, Lord.” 
The village was not poor; 
there was work for all. The 
trouble was that the people 
lived too closely together, knew 
each other too well. 
"Why do we have thankless 
children,” one wife might say 
to her husband, "when my sis­ 
ter’s children are so affection­ 
ate and graceful? Why must it 
be us?* 
"Why do we lave to bear the 
burden of taking care of your 
mother?” a husband might say 
to his wife. 
"We need the 
money, goodness knows. Why 
does it have to be us?” 
And the woman with aches 
and pains moaned that God tried 
her beyond endurance. 
"I've 
always paid my bills and gone 
to church — why must I suffer 
when Mrs. Jones, who never 
sets foot inside a church door, 
never sees a sick day?” 
The old priest heard it all, 
day in, day out. 
One day he 
had heard enough. "Next Sun­ 
day morning,” he announced, 
“ I want to see everybody in 
church. Each is to come with 
his burden, no exceptions. At 
the end of the service, you will 
set your burden down in the 
porch, and choose one more 
suitable to your capacities. You 
have envied your neighbor's 
burden so long that it seems 
only fcir that there should be 
an exchange.” 
The rejoicing was village- 
wide. 
Everybody turned up 
next Sunday, gaily casting their 
burdens down at the appoint­ 
ed time and looking apprais­ 
ingly at the otters. 
One man snatched quickly at 
the banker’s burden, so little 
it looked, so light it seemd. 
He put it on and could hardly 
Public opinion is, after all, 
the accumulation of 
many 
individual 
opinions. 
Some­ 
times it is slow to crystallize 
but, when it does, our officials 
usually recognize its 
power 
and identify readily its 
un­ 
erring instruction. 
Writing to members of Con­ 
gress is effective. 
America 
has been and is governed 
in 
its major policies by 
the 
wishes of the people. 


even the roofs of homes, the 
luminarias shine everywhere. 
Made of paper bags, weighted 
down with sand and lighted 
from within by a candle, thou­ 
sands of luminarias all over 
the city offer a soft light. 


straighten up. 
Its weight was 
intolerable. A strange feeling 
possessed him that he was car­ 
rying a weight of disgrace, an 
only soil in exile, a burden of 
vanished hopes and dreams. 
The banker! Was that his bur­ 
den? 
A woman picked up her neigh­ 
bor’s loud. She had always en­ 
vied her the gay, bright pack­ 
age she carried so jauntily. 
But it bit into her shoulders, 
it burned her flesh, it gayer 
her a curious sense of shame, 
almost as if the burden repre­ 
sented an alcoholic husband. 
Could that be her burden, this 
woman who always seemed to 
bright and so brave? 
The excitement died down. 
The ancient words were in­ 
toned, " . . . and the fellowship 
and communion of the Holy Spir­ 
it. . . ” and the people left 
slowly and thoughtfully, each 
bearing the burden he had come 
With.’ Nb other had been foetid 
as suitable, nor as tailored to 
his capacities as hs own. 
Things were different in the 
parish after that. 
There was 
more love between them, more 
courtesy, more consideration. 
They learned respect for the 
burdens of others and as they 
looked for ways of easing a 
brother’s load, magically the 
weight of their own grew less. 
Sometimes we call our bur­ 
dens “ crosses.” But there is a 
difference. A cross is some­ 
thing we choose to carry out of 
the love we bear to Christ. 
It is a quite personal and pri­ 
vate undertaking. 
Burdens are the ordinary, 
everyday trials of life. 
They 
have to do with money, or the 
lack of it, with IU health, with 
filmily cares, with distasteful 
work, with difficult personal re­ 
lationships, with frustrations 
and disappointments. 
The carrying of burdens can 
make us self-pitylng, bitter, 
tense, m iseratfe, sometimes 
quite useless in our work and 
daUy life. 
On the other hand, we can 
become endowed with the graces 
of pity, understanding, strength 
and 
patience. The 
Christian 
does not bear his burdens alone. 
Along the way he learns that 
"He giveth more grace as the 
burdens grow greater.” 
Christine E. McMillan. 


Two chimpanzees 
in the 
Prospect 
Park zoo 
in New 
York 
are named Tarzan and 
Jane. 


By Mable Grey Behring 
in the Christian Science Monitor 
"But we can keep it until 
they get here?” 
"Prim sie Webb, you know it 
keeps for weeks.” 
"Gran,” this somewhat tart­ 
ly, "that's not exactly what 
I mean.” 
This was on a Scotish is­ 
land. 
"Gran,” as she was 
affectionately 
called, 
was 
martiarch to a large relation­ 
ship. 
Once a year as many 
of them as were near enough, 
came to her rambling old house 
to hold a "clan gathering” of 
their own. 
Primsie had been 
Gran’s devoted companion for 
over thirty years and was al­ 
ways regarded as one of the 
family. 
Two young gills - Annie and 
her cousin Sheila — now enter­ 
ed the room. 
They inquired 
as to the cause of the discus­ 
sion partly overheard and Gran 
enlightened 
them. 
"I want 
Primsie to make a big cake of 
her good shortbread for the 
American boys — just for them­ 
selves.” 
Annie laughed. "She’dhaveto 
hide it from the others.” 
Primsie replied, "I’ve done 
tliat before and you’re Gran 
here can’t resist playing games 
with them when they hunt for 
it. She gives them signals when 
they're hot or cold.” 
Annie laughed again. 
"This 
time don’t tell her where it is 
— and hide it well ” 
Primsie nodded emphatical­ 
ly. 
"That’s just what I’ll do.” 
And this she did — only she 
hid it so well that when they 
had arrived she could not find 
it herself. 
The American members were 
full of playful grumbles and 
Gran was vastly amused. She 
said, "Prim sie Webb, of all 
people, forgetting something." 
Primsie retorted, indignant­ 
ly, 
"You 
sound 
actually 
pleased.” 
Gran 
chuckled, 
mischiev­ 
ously, "Well, I am. 
It is so 
reassuring to the rest of us — 
makes us feel not sounclever.” 
In spite of the mislaid short­ 
bread the hours were spent 
happily. The Americans were 
staying with friends on a neigh­ 
boring island and had only come 
for the day. When it was time 
for them to leave again, Willy 
MacKim 
appeared with 
Ids 
horse-drawn "landau” and wait­ 
ed for the "good-bys” to be 
said. There was space in his 
machine only for the "foreign­ 
ers.” 
They rolled away final­ 
ly, calling back enthusiastic 
thanks to the group by the 
gate. Prinisie shook her head, 
muttering, "To think I made 
SIX shortbreads—one for each 
of them.” 
Sheila smiled, reminiscent­ 
ly, "I remember once buying 
a pen for papa and hiding it 
hack of a certain book on the 
iibeary 
sheld and 
someone 
moved the book and for ever so 
long I could not discover where 
tlial pen was.” 
At that Primsie ejaculated, 
"The shelf, of course.” Then 
she darted into the house and 
down the hall, the others follow­ 
ing with frank curiosity. At 
the far end wits a dark closet 
known as "the lobby press.” 
Into this she pulled a clair, 
stood on 
it 
and exclaimed. 
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"Here they are — all six of 
them.” 
Annie cried, excitedly, "Hand 
them down, Primsie. Sheila and 
I can take them on our bicycles. 
The Americans are going to 
taste that shortbread.” 
Primsie brought out two round 
fiat tin boxes. 
The girls each 
seized one and within minutes 
were pedaling along the water 
front. 
At the Townhead, they 
dismounted 
and hurried to 
where their 
relatives were 
standing. 
Hoddie Innis, ob­ 
serving their need of a "work­ 
table,” said at once, "I'll clear 
off one end of this lorry for 
ye.” (Hoddie was assistant har­ 
bor master.) 
Soon a small 
crowd had collected to form a 
delighted audience. Five cakes 
of shortbread were stacked in 
one box while in the other box 
one cake was tilted on edge and 
the youngest boy told to see into 
how many bits he could break 
it - using only his fist. “ This,” 
explained Annie, "is an ancient 
Scottish custom.” Sheila add­ 
ed, "And we have a prize for 
the one who makes Ills cake into 
the most pieces.” 
Interested in this ceremony, 
each one was eager to try his 
skill, until Hoddie put in a warn­ 
ing. "Ye’d best be quick about 
it. Yonder she comes.” "She” 
was the evening boat, which was 
soon tied alongside the pier 
and Captain MacNab was shout­ 
ing, "Annie Duff, let go of my 
passengers.” 
She shouted back, "They’ve 
not all had their chance yet. 
You’d not be keeping some of 
our Americans from trying. 
You’d not like that yourself. 
Besides, you’re early tonight, 
a n d ............... ” He stopped her 
with a good’natu red guffaw. "All 
right, all right, Blib-gabbit Gus- 
sie, I’ll bide a wee for your 
Americans.” 
When the sixth cake had been 
broken and the winner decided 
by popular acclaim, Sheila un­ 
pinned a silver brooch from 
one side of 
her “ Tam" and 
presented it, saying, "This is 
our clan badge and was worn 
by your ancestors and mine. 
It can be for your best girl 
when you have one.” 
The captain by now was be­ 
coming impatient so they hast­ 
ened atxxird — with their two 
tins of shortbread. This was 
an occasion often spoken of on 
the island and one which the 
A merican cousins loved to re­ 
count when they were again 
settled in their own home on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Japanese Sake Puts I he 
“ Heart" In This Heart\ Casserole 


TTTerry" 
Christmas 
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pain; iiappii I tim n ib . . . 


un u lia rr tutti) uh 


linn ilu p p it D ull! 


Iju u r a iflc rrii 
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Quick Candy 


You will find that candies 
are always a welcome gift. The 
quickest and easiest, as well 
as healthful are those made 
from dried fruits. Nuts can be 
ground with the fruit if you like. 
Mix well and moisten with fruit 
juices or condensed milk, if 
needed. Shape into balls or roll 
out onto a sheet, then cut in 
squares or fancy shapes. Dip 
each p ie c e in granulated or 
p o w d e r e d sugar, g r o u n d 
toasted coconut, nuts, or melted 
chocolate. 


A PRETTY TABLE 


A pretty table is the first re­ 
quirement for a party like at* 
mosphere. 


BHP 


Cb 


RUDY’S FURNITURE 


O U T C A S T S . . . S a n t a 
Claus looks on tis R u d o l p h 
and Hermy the Elf, who think 
they are outcasts, plan to run 
away from Christmasville. in 
the colorcast of "Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer" anim ated 
C h r i s t m a s fantasy that has 
captivated c h i l d r e n in two 
Christmas s e a s o n television 
showings. 


WHY SHORT-CHANGE YOUR­ 
SELF ON PLUMBED-IN CON- 
VENIENCES? 
A recent survey of home­ 
makers indicates that over 50 
percent would like to improve 
their bathroom facilities.About 
the same number want an auto­ 
matic dishwasher or other con­ 
veniences such as running wat­ 
er In the garage and a sink on 
the patio. 
However, only 13 percent in­ 
dicated they plan to add a bath­ 
room or remodel an existing 
facility in the next two years. 
This descrepuncy seems all 
the more strange when you con­ 
sider that 85 percent of those 
interviewed live in their own 
homes and 75 percent "enjoy 
good incomes.” This would sug­ 
gest that the question of financ­ 
ing new purchases may not 
be 
the sole Uetermtnging factor. 
It isn’t, the Plumbing-IIeat- 
ing-Cooling Information Bureau 
says. Many fa milles indefinite­ 
ly put off buying water-using 
equipment they can afford be­ 
cause of chronic water short­ 
ages in their areas. They’re 
already wrestling with low wat­ 
er at times of peak use and 
city ordinances that forbid lawn 
sprinkling, car-washing or fill­ 
ing the swimming pool. 
For many people, the answer 
Is an individual well, drilled on 
their own property to supple­ 
ment the municipal water sup­ 
ply. At least 50,000 such sup­ 
plemental 
wells are drilled 
each vear, the Bureau says. 
Underground water is plentl* 
ful almost everywhere. 
It’s 
cheaper than city water — 2 to 
5 cents per thousand gallons 
compared to 12-13 cents for 
city 
waer” 
from 
surface 
sources. 
It usually tastes bet­ 
ter than surface water too. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
So why deny yourself the ad­ 
vantages of more water-using 
equipment? Why not consider 
having your own well drilled? 
For more information on what's 
involved, write for a booklet 
titled "How Water Weils Can 
Help You Solve Your Water 
Problems Easily and Econom­ 
ically!” 
It’s free from the 
Ground Water Resources In­ 
stitute, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


F o r c e n tu rie s . cooks h ave used w in e s a im I liq u o rs to .m il Ik in or 
It* th e ir funds, N o w th e r e s a p leasa n t new 
tre n d 
i i i (o o h in g 
ro o k in g w ith S a k e , th e tra d itio n a l w in e d rin k of J a p a n 
S a k e has a d is tin c tiv e ta ste— s o m e w h e re lief w een a x<rx 
d r* 
s a u te rn e an d a lig h t bodied s h e rry . It goes w ell in a ll tx |s -» of 
e n trees (such as th is p ip in g hot c a s s e ro le ), w ith m eat o r bsh 
dishes— a n d can als o Is* e n jo y e d as a d rin k th ro u g h o u t tin 
m e a l. 
S a k e dishes r a n he e n jo y e d bv th e w h o le fa m ily *—bceittise th e 
alco h o l c o n te n t is only IT 1',, an d it b len d s w e ll w ith th e fla v o r ol 
th e fond being p re p a re d 
A lit tle S a k e goes a long way to w a rd s m a k in g a d is h ta k e on 
a n e w , su b tle fla v o r. A n d it s sim ply a m a z in g how it lixet»« u p 
m e a ls — as w e ll as a p a t it e s . 


Oriental Neat 


n i p un co oked rice 
M io /, ca n m u s lin sun son} 
c u p w a te r 
i * ‘»P 
lo oz 
soil 11 


I a pa i u se 
in c h a 
s a k e 
ke n 


2 tbsp. s h o rte n in g 
2 lbs. veal steak, cu t in to 
*4" ruins 
2 cu p s c h o p p e d on ion s 
I c u p c h o p p e d celery 
I 5-o z. p k g . D r ie d Ja pan ese 
M u s h ro o m s , so ake d one 
h o u r o r m o re R eh ire 
p re p a rin g casserole 


In hot s h o rte n in g in D u tc h oxen 
on b o th sides: arid onions: conk 
o n io n s a re soft. A d d re m a in in g in g re d ie n ts : s tir th o ro u g h ly . 'Fasti 
a n d season if ne ces sary, ('o v e r D u tc h oven an d Ita ke in :whi I 
oven on e h o u r. U n c o v e r a m i hake (o r a d d itio n a l JO m in u te s 


4 lis p , soy suttee 
I s m a ll eau | n h - 


a u te veal u n til g o ld e n b r o w n 
o v e re d over low 
lie at 
u n til 
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Holiday Gifts From The Kitchen 


A w onderful box of C hristm as cookies or a loaf of cake m ade 
in y o u r own kitchen, carefully w rapped and protected with 
R evnolds W rap, is a welcome gift during the holidays. 
Cookies can be m ade ahead in q uantity and stored until gift- 
giving time T ry this trick to speed up cookie baking: fill several 
sheets of foil with cookies, slid*' each sheet onto the pan to bake, 
then quickly off when done. Slip another sheet of foil dotted w ith 
unbaked cookies on the em ptv cookie pan and hal e. T his way no 
tim e is lost between bateke 
W hen tho ro u g h h cool, pack cookies in foil-lined boxes and 
sep arate layers with foil Seal the foil tightly and th e y ’ll keep 
fresh for w<*okv If they are to be sent th rou gh th e mail to bovs 
in the service or children at school, it's best to w rap cookie's in d i­ 
vidually so thev're protected against breaking. 
C hristm as cakes are naturals for foil, too. B ake them in foil* 
lined pans to keep them from overbrowning and to make it easy 
to remove* them from the pans Cool them , add a sprinkling of 
sherry or brandy for good C hristm as flavor and then rew rap in 
foil. A lthough you m ay store and age fruit cakes in a cool place 
under 70 F., the* best and safest place to age them is in y ou r 
freezer. 
To gift w rap cake, first thaw the cake — if frozen — then tie 
with bright ribbon and decorate with sprigs of holly. 
Christmas Cut-Out Cookies 
5 cups sifted enriched flour 
2 cups sugar 
3 teaspoons baking pow der 
3 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 cup butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons milk 
Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt. Cream shortening 
and sugar. Add eggs, vanilla and milk. Beat well. Stir in dry 
ingredients. Chill dough. Roll \\” thick on lightly floured board. 
Cut in desired shapes (stars. Santas, animals, etc.), place 1’ 
apart on foil-covered cookie sheet. Decorate with colored sugar, 
chocolate hits, nutmeals and currants. Bake at 375° F. for 10 
minutes. Frosting dec'rations may be put on after baking. 
Yield: approximately 6 dozen cookies. 


Three Pictures 


John Gould 
Lisbon Fall', Maine 
in the Christian Science Monitor 
So there will be no misunder­ 
standing whatever, in any way, 
shape and manner, I will ex­ 
plain lucidly how-come I hap. 
pened to be watching a tele­ 
vision show called ‘lLaredo” 
and thus learned about the hot 
water wells of the West. 
I 
had never seen ‘‘Laredo” be­ 
fore. My loving helpmeet came 
up with some kind of a notion 
that the Red Sox were being 
televised that evening so when 
she came into the room she 
flipped the set on. The Red Sox 
were not being televised, and 
while she was investigating the 


be 
ment abou’ the TV set. 
I said, ‘‘What seems to 
the trouble with it, dear?” 
“Why,” 
she said, 
amaze­ 
ment in every word, “I’m get­ 
ting a picture on every chan­ 
nel I” 
*‘Oh, look I” she went on, **I 
get three pictures on 131” 
This was, of course, one of 
those occasional moments when 
the atmospherics fummy-diddle 
around, 
and 
the 
bounce 
was bringing us everything from 
St. John, New Brunswick, to 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
Channels 
otherwise idle in Maine were 
suddenly buzzing with business. 
Even our educational channel 
was bright and clear, and we 
four channels available to 
fry an end 
here before she gave up she 
called to me, ‘‘There’s some­ 
thing wrong with the set!” 
I often wonder if others shar'e 
my distaste for this kind of in­ 
formation. 
I get tired of be­ 
ing 
told that something isn’t 
working. 
It seems to me that 
since the Industrial Revolution, 
the rise of the corporate enti­ 
ty and the vast gains of the 
labor union movement I hear 
a great deal of news about feil- 
ures. The more mechanized we 
become, the more time I spend 
fixing things. 
If a washer 
washes or a freezer freezes no­ 
body comes with the glad news, 
but the moment technocracy 
breaks down they rush at me 
from all directions to make sure 
I know about it. 
So I did not 
rise and cheer at this announce. 


Ive fascinated. ~ So, for the 
first time, we had a picture on 
a blank channel, and we had 
to watch it until the station- 
break to find out where it came 
from. 
It was “Laredo.” 
Perhaps you saw this show, 
and remember the story. Some 
widow woman had bars of sil­ 
ver hidden down the ranch well, 
and the bad men came to steal 
it. 
They had that wagon and 
team of horses you see on 
“ Bonanza,” 
“Cheyenne,” 
“Gunsmoke,” etc., and they 
were piling the bars of silver 
into the wagon. 
Meantime, 
the good men were riding, rid­ 
ing, riding. 
The old oaken 
bucket, on a rope and winding 
crank, would go down into the 
depths and one of the bad men 


was in the well filling it with 
silver bars. 
TTien they would 
crank it up. 
Meantime, the 
good men were riding, riding, 
riding. 
Then the man down in the 
well called up to the other 
bad men and he said, “ Hurry 
up, you fellows, it’s hot down 
here!” 
I thought I had mis­ 
heard, but somewhat obliging­ 
ly the bad man down in the well 
repeated his remark, so there 
was no question about it - this 
was a hot well. 
I have probably never told 
you about the time I fell down 
a well. 
It was in my youth, 
and we were finishing up a 
game of hide-out before our 
mothers called us in, and be­ 
tween dusk and dark I round­ 
ed the back end of Mel Ord- 
way’s shed eager for some place 
to secrete myself so the others 
couldn’t find me. 
I went ker­ 
plunk down into his well, and 
now in the fullness of maturity 
I have a distinct recollection 
that it was not a hot place. 
Mel had lifted the planks off 
the top of his well that day for 
the purpose of inserting a large 
hog to cool, which was not alto­ 
gether an uncommon practice 
in those days before mechani­ 
cal refrigeration. 
Whitcher, 
the Butcher, had come around, 
and after the ceremonies they 
had lowered the carcass by 
block and tackle (or, as we 
put it take-1’ and fells) until 
it was suspended just above 
the surface of the water. 
I 
didn’t know, of course, that 
this had been done, and as I 
popped 
up 
from 
the 
frigid 
depths of Mel’s well I dis­ 
covered this hog without know­ 
ing exactly what it was, ex­ 
cept that it was something to 
grab and hang to. 
I called 
loudly,but only once. The echo 
almost knocked me loose into 
the water again. Above me, in 
the thin light at the top, I could 
see the shears from which the 
block and tackle descended,and 
beyond that a circular portion of 
the Milky Way. 
It was not hot in that well. 
It was cold, damp, dismal, and 
decidedly unwarm. 
After I 
surmounted Mel’s hog, I had 
about 10 feet to climb—brac­ 
ing my feet against the rocks and 
handing myself up the ropes. 
In the dark this took care and 
patience, and I had plenty of 
time to ascertain the mean av­ 
erage temperature. 
I chatter­ 
ed all the details to my mother, 
while she rubbed me with a tow- 
el and fed me hot soup, and after 
she 
tucked 
me under some 
blankets she went over and had 
a few words with Mel Ordway 
about leaving wells uncovered. 
I realize that things in Holly­ 
wood can be different. 
Movie 
magic can make wells hot. But 
how do they cool a hog? 


Turkey is Choice 


With Americans 
Almost every nation h as its 
own special C hristm as dish. 
Since Americans represent peo­ 
ple from all parts of the world, 
it is not surprising that one 
finds different holiday menus 
in the various p a r t s of the 
country. 
Two 
t h o r o u g h l y 
A merican pedigrees, however, 
are turkey and cranberries, 
I n d i a n s ate wild turkey, 
cranberries and p u m pk in be- 
for the first E u ro pean colonists 
arrived. The turkey today is 
a domesticated variety of the 
native w ild turkey. 


Plan Your Spending 


Do not engage in excessive 
spending — it will be a happier 
Christm as for you. Plan yo ur 
gift-buying well within y o u r in­ 
come. 
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good cheer! 


It’s been a joy to serve you 


and we sincerely 


thank you for the opportunity. 
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How was the “feud” decided? 
What the Minerbetti did is not 
recorded, 
but, 
clearly, 
one 
thing they didn’t do was to 
replace the pulpit. Lazzaro’s 
bas reliefs continue to tell 
their stories of the Christ 
Child, and in the base of the 
pulpit, 
triumphantly placed 
for all to see, Is the coat of 
arms of the Rucellai family. 
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NATIVITY SCENE IN It \S RELIEF adorns a marble pulpit in the 
Chureh o f Santa Maria Novella at Florenee. Italy. I lie early-Henai*- 
sance \»ork wa* completed and plat ed in the church only after a 
court dispute by two families, both of whom claimed the rights to 
the pulpit. 
Florentine Art Tells 
Story of Christ Child 


In the Dominican church of 
Santa Maria Novella at Flor­ 
ence, Italy, stands a pulpit of 
white marble which bears, in 
bas relief, scenes from the 
story of Christ’s life on earth 
— the Annunciation, the Na­ 
tivity, the^Presentation in the 
Temple. 
Like many a building in fa­ 
mous Florence, the cradle of 
the Italian Renaissance, this 
ancient church is rich in the 
treasures of art and history, 
and both art and history com­ 
bine in the story of the white 
marble pulpit, a story that 
lives across the years. 
The pulpit first was placed 
in its present situation, on a 
column of the west aisle, in 
1448. Early Renaissance the­ 
ories of art are reflected in the 
bas reliefs. For instance, the 
Nativity scene presents lifelike 
figures with the warmth of 
humanity, 
rather than the 
more stylized, ornate forms 
that a sculptor of an earlier era 
might have chosen to create. 
Families “Feuded” 
Full of very human feeling, 
too, is the story of how the 
pulpit came to be created — 
the story of a “feud” between 
two great families. 
The Rucellai fam ily under­ 
took to have the pulpit de­ 
signed. executed and placed in 
the church, and Filippo Bru­ 
nelleschi, the first great archir 
tect of the Italian R enais­ 
sance. was commissioned to 
design it. 
Brunelleschi is best known 
for his design of the octagonal 
ribbed dome of the Florence 
cathedral. Among his other 
works are the Pazzi chapel, the 
churches of San Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito and the Pitti 
Palace, all in Florence. 
Designing the pulpit for the 


Rucellai fam ily may have been 
one 
of 
Brunelleschi’s 
last 
works, for the Florentine ar­ 
chitect died in 1446, two years 
before the pulpit was com­ 
pleted 
and 
placed 
in 
the 
church. 
M aestro Lazzaro, history 
says, was the sculptor chosen 
to execute Brunelleschi’s de­ 
sign. 
Claimed ('.nliimn 
Up to this point, there is 
nothing unusual in the story 
of the pulpit. It was common 
in those days for parts of a 
church to become the “ap­ 
propriation” of a particular 
family. 
For 
instance, 
the 
chapel 
within the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, where the pul­ 
pit was to be placed, was the 
property of the Pasquali fam i­ 
ly. The Rucellai simply claimed 
one pillar or column within 
the chapel, and no objection 
was recorded by the Pasquali. 
The Minerbetti family, how­ 
ever, felt differently. When the 
pulpit 
was 
completed 
and 
ready to be put up on the col­ 
umn, representatives of the 
Minerbetti came forward with 
the claim that this particular 
column belonged to them. 
Derided in Court 
The matter was taken before 
a court composed of Bishop 
Antonio of Florence and other 
judges. The only proof that 
the Minerbetti could offer to 
substantiate their claim was 
that their fam ily arms stood 
painted over the column. 
The court ruled that the 
Rucellai could place the pulpit 
in the church, on condition 
that the Rucellai would re­ 
move it whenever the Miner­ 
betti agreed to replace it with 
a pulpit of equal or greater 
value. 


PIERRE'S 
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By J - o n C K o rin 


Pierre was eight years old. 
His w orld w as a vast one, 
bounded on the north by sno w ­ 
capped peaks of the Kelton 
range, on the west and south 
by the rolling Red River, on the 
east b y the great pine forest. 
Somewhere, over the m o u n ­ 
tains a nd across the river, were 
great concentrations of people. 
Pierre had read about them in 
the b o ok s brought to him by 
his father’s friend, John, w ho 
m ade periodic visits to bring 
supplies and the hunters an d 
fishermen Pierre’s father guided 
th rough the surro un din g wil­ 
derness. 
On the d ay s the plane w as 
due, Pierre went early to the 
river, eager to catch the earliest 
sight of the float plane as it 
d ropped down out of the sky 
and skim m ed to a stop on the 
surface of the river. 
T o d ay was a special day. It 
was C hristm as Eve. Pilot Jo h n 
would fulfill a prom ise he h ad 
m ade long ago. He would take 
Pierre skyw ard, over the m o u n ­ 
tain an d across the forests to 
the Big City. As John had de­ 
scribed it, the vision had lived 
with Pierre for alm ost a y ear 
. . . stores and shops, people 
milling about, shouting an d 
laughing, som e even singing 
. . . an d at night, the lights of 
a thousand c o l o r s d ancing 
across the streets . . . and, side 
by side, neat houses, alive with 
the sparkle and color of C hrist­ 
m as trees and holiday green­ 
ery. 


m 4 * 


nor the pelt ing fury of the 
flakes that ga t he re d on his 
clothing and clung briefly until 
he absent-mindedly br ushe d 
them away. 
Vague ly, Pierre b e c ame 
aware that his mother was call­ 
ing him. He knew what she 
wanted. But it was not food 
that he craved. Food would not 
dissolve the ache that tore at 
his insides and seemed to in­ 
crease with each passing mo­ 
ment, each new awareness that 
the later the hour, the less the 
chance that the plane would 
come. 
"Pierre, Pierre, please come. 
Please come, n ow .’’ 
It w as then he saw it, glid­ 
ing gracefully across the rim 
of the nearest peak, turning 
out across the m eadow in a 
wide arc, meeting the river at 
the distant bend and com ing 
to him like the fulfillment of a 
dream . 
Supper w as a m echanical 
procedure. Pierre spoke when 
spoken to, only dabbled at the 
food before him. He could not 
stifle the feeling of anticipation 
that lived within him: it grew 
and grew; it surged within him 
until strapped in the seat of the 
p l a n e , firmly clutching h i s 
father’s hand, he saw the roll­ 
ing river become no m ore than 
an am ber thread against a field 
of whiteness a n d th e s n o w ­ 
capped peaks rush beneath the 
plane an d pass aw ay. 
It w as a long flight to Big 
City. Yet, in his m in d ’s eye, 
Pierre already could see C hrist­ 
m as lights on the far horizon 
a n d the flight of his own fancy 
w as m ore powerful than the 
iron strength of the grey bird 
so arin g across the n o r t h e r n 
sky. 


Spark the Day with 
W ell-Planned Coffee Breaks 


N E W Y O R K (( I N ) — W hether y o u ’re an executive, a sales­ 
m an, secretary o r clerk, you will get more done it you do one 
thing at a time and take short rest periods in between projects 
Studies indicate that the most productive worker is one w ho 
takes a little rest front time to time. 
Throughout history, men have 0 


iik r * 


The plane was not due for 
hours. But the boy scanned the 
horizons, even searching the 
sky in directions from which he 
knew the plane would not come. 
He felt the flakes on his nose 
and eyelashes before he realized 
that the sky had been alm ost 
shut from view by snowflakes 
whirling and dancing on the 
w ings of a wind from the north. 
What if the plane d id n ’t come 
at all? W hat if this w as to be 
just another d a y ? All of the 
sights his eyes would behold 
and the sounds to delight his 
ears, were they fading back in­ 
to the never-never land of to­ 
m orro w ? 
S u r e l y , the pi a ne w o u l d 
come. Pilot Jo hn had flown in 
with supplies under m ore a d ­ 
verse conditions on num erous 
occasions. M aybe there was a 
real storm across the m o u n ­ 
tains. One could never tell. Per­ 
haps, too, Pilot John had fo r­ 
gotten his promise. 
The snowfall intensified. But 
the boy was o b l i v i o u s . H e 
neither felt the bite of the wind 


To m ost boys and girls, 
"jingle all the w ay" refers to 
sleigh bells an d a one-horse 
open sleigh; hut for H anover, 
New H am pshire, youngsters' 
bells at C hristm as time m ean 
only one thing; the clanging of 
the fire h e l l for t h e annual 
C hildren’s Eire Engine Bide! 
This hap pen s each C hristm as 
when the local fire fighters step 
into the role of Santa C laus 
an d give the town youngsters 
a holiday treat; a ride through 
the s t r e e t s of H ano ver in a 
shiny red fire engine! Y oung­ 
sters of all ages line up in front 
of their schools and pile into 
the fire trucks. (Children that 
are too y o u n g to "h an g on" 
ride at the head of the proces­ 
sion in the Eire C hiefs c a r . ) 
More than five hundred boys 
a n d girls ride as the fire engines 
" ra ce” (at five miles an hour ) 
through the town as bells ring 
an d sirens screech. 
Back at the fire station the 
children line up for a visit with 
S anta Claus, w ho stands next 
to the shiny fire pole with a b ag 
of can dy and a toy for each 
boy an d girl. When he asks 
them the p e r e n n i a l question 
"W hat do you w ant from S anta 
C lau s”?, the answ er is alm ost 
always: "I w ant a fire engine”. 


taken time from work to renew 
their vigor and warm their hearts 
with a cup of coffee. In early 
France 
and 
England, 
coffee 
houses were centers of political, 
social and literary influence. In 
America, the coffee break has 
become an office institution. 
Coffee break in your office can 
be refreshing and relaxing if it 
is carefully planned. Here’s how: 
Have a secretary or someone 
in the office create a coffee cor­ 
ner. Equip it with percolator or 
coffee 
urn 
(depending on the 
number of workers to be served). 
Provide mugs or cups for all. 
Stock spoons, napkins, sugar and 
a “creamer." I he non-dairy kind 
is the best for it requires no re­ 
frigeration. is low in cost and 
flavors coffee just right for all 
who really like cream in their 


beverage. 
Set aside a time each morning 
and after noon, with the boss’ 
approval, when you can 
relax 
and enjoy a steaming hot cup 
Make it'a rule to talk of news 
of the day and forget the office 
for a minute or so. 
If you have to ante-up foi 
coffee makings, provide an amus­ 
ing elephant bank as a reminder 
Make it from an empty plastu 
Please container. Here’s how: 


Invert P LEA S E c o n ta in e r 


Handle 
becomes 
elephant’s 


trunk. Paint pink. Cut coin slot 
at top. Glue on dark blue felt 
ears and eyebrows. Paint eyes, 
mouth and outline of tip of 
trunk with blue or black paint 
Punch holes above mouth and 
insert pipe cleaners for tusks. 


Christmas Cards 
The volum e of C hristm as 
card s we mail today am o un ts 
to an estimated 
150 million 
dollars. 
In addition to that, 
the m ailing am ounts to about 
50 million. 
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Holiday Gifts From The Kitchen 


A wonderful box of C hristm as cookies or a loaf of cake made 
iii your own kitchen, carefully wrapjxvi and protected with 
R eynolds W rap, is a welcome grift during the holidays. 
Cookies can he made ahead in quantity and ston'd until gift- 
giving tim e T ry this trick to speed up cookie linking: fill several 
sh ists of foil with cookies, slide each sheet onto the pan to hake, 
then quickly off when done. Slip another sheet of foil dotted with 
unbaked cfwiku's on the em pty cookie pan and hake. T his way no 
tim e is lost between hatcher 
W hen thoroughly eool. pack cookies in foil-lined boxes and 
separate lavers with foil Seal the foil tightly and thev’ll keep 
fresh for wi>eks lf they a n ’ to he sent through the m ail to bovs 
in the service or children at school, it s best to w rap cookies indi­ 
vidually so they’re protected against breaking. 
C hristm as cakes are naturals for foil. too. Rake them in foil- 
lined pans to k«*ep them from overbrowning and to m ake it easy 
to remove them from the pans. Cool them, add a sprinkling of 
sherry or brandy for good C hristm as flavor and then rew rap in 
foil. Although vou may store and age fruit cakes in a cool place 
under 70 F.. the hest and safest place to age them is in your 
freezer. 
To gift wrap cake, first thaw the cake — if frozen — then tie 
with hright ribbon and decorate with sprigs of holly, 


C hristm as Cut-Out Cookies 
5 cups sifted enriched flour 
2 cups sugar 
3 teasp<*ons baking pow der 
3 eggs 
I teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
I cui> butter or m argarine 
2 tablespoons milk 
Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt. Cream shortening 
and sugar. Add eggs. vanilla and milk. Beat well. S tir in dry 
ingredients. Chill dough. Roll 1 
thick on lightly floured board. 
Cut in desired shaj>es (stars. Santas, anim als, e tc ) , place I" 
apart on foil-covered cookie sheet. Decorate with colored sugar, 
chocolate hits, nutm eats and currants. Bake at 375* F. for IO 
minutes. Frosting decorations m ay be put on after baking. 
Yield: approxim ately 6 dozen cookies. 


Three Pictures 


John Gould 
Lisbon Fall 
Maine 
In the C hristian Sc ience Monitor 
So there will be no m isunder­ 
standing w hatever, in any way, 
shape and m anner, I will ex* 
plain lucidly how-come I hap­ 
pened to be watching a te le­ 
vision show called ’^Laredo” 
and thus learned about the hot 
water w ells of the W est. 
I 
liad never seen "L aredo” be­ 
fore. My loving helpm eet cam e 
up with som e kind of a notion 
that the Red Sox were being 
televised that evening so when 
she cam e into the room she 
flipped the set on. The Red Sox 
were not being televised, and 
while she was Investigating the 


ment a bou' the TV se t. 
I said, "W hat seem s to be 
the trouble with it, d ear?” 
"W hy,” 
she said, 
am aze­ 
ment in every w ord, "I'm get­ 
ting a picture on every chan­ 
nel I” 
"Oh, look I” she went on, "I 
get three pictures on 131” 
This was, of co u rse, one of 
those occasional m om ents when 
the atm ospherics fummy-diddle 
around, 
and 
the 
bounce 
was bringing us everything from 
St. John, New Brunsw ick, to 
Roanoke, V irginia. 
Channels 
otherw ise idle in Maine were 
suddenly buzzing with business. 
Even our educational channel 
was bright and cle a r, and we 
{chit channels available to 
fry an end- 
here before she gave up she 
called to me, "T h ere’s som e, 
thing wrong with the set!” 
I often wonder lf others shar'e 
my distaste for this kind of in­ 
form ation. 
I get tired of be­ 
ing 
told that something isn 't 
working. 
It seem s to me that 
since the Industrial Revolution, 
the rise of the corporate enti­ 
ty and the vast gains of the 
labor union movement I hear 
a great deal of news about fail­ 
u res. The m ore mechanized we 
becom e, the m ore tim e I spend 
fixing things. 
lf a w asher 
washes or a freezer freezes no­ 
body com es with the glad news, 
but the 
moment technocracy 
breaks flown they rush at me 
from all directions to make sure 
I know about it. 
So I did not 
rise and cheer at this announce- 


ive fascinated. 
So, for the 
first tim e, we had a picture on 
a blank channel, and we had 
to watch it until the station- 
break to find out w here it came 
from . 
It was "L ared o .” 
Perhaps you saw this show, 
and rem em ber the sto ry . Some 
widow woman had b a rs of sil­ 
v er hidden down the ranch well, 
and the bad men cam e to steal 
it. 
They had that wagon and 
team of horses you see on 
"B o nan za,” 
"C heyenne,” 
"G unsm oke,” etc., and they 
w ere piling the b a rs of silver 
into the wagon. 
Meantime, 
the good men w ere riding, rid­ 
ing, 
riding. 
The old oaken 
bucket, on a rope and winding 
crank, would go down into the 
depths and one of the bad men 


was in the well filling it with 
silv er b a rs. 
Then they would 
crank It up. 
Meantime, the 
good men w ere riding, riding, 
riding. 
Then the man down in the 
well 
called up to the other 
bad men and he said, "H urry 
up, you fellows, it’s hot down 
here!” 
I thought I had m is­ 
heard, but somewhat obliging­ 
ly the bad man down in the well 
repeated his rem ark, so there 
was no question about it - this 
was a hot well. 
I have probably never told 
you about the tim e I fell down 
a w ell. 
It was in my youth, 
and we w ere finishing up a 
gam e of hide-out before our 
m others called us in, and be­ 
tween dusk and dark I round­ 
ed the back end of Mel Ord- 
way’s shed eager for some place 
to se crete m yself so the others 
couldn't find me. 
I w ait k er­ 
plunk down Into his w ell, and 
now in the fullness of m aturity 
I have a distinct recollection 
that it w as not a hot place. 
Mel had lifted the planks off 
the top of his well that day for 
the purpose of inserting a la rg e 
hog to cool, which was not alto­ 
gether an uncommon practice 
in those days before m echani­ 
cal refrig eratio n . 
W hitcher, 
the B utcher, had come around, 
and afte r the cerem onies they 
had low ered the carcass by 
block and tackle (or, as we 
put it take-1' and falls) until 
it was 
suspended just above 
the surface of the w ater. 
I 
didn't 
know, of course, that 
this had been done, and a s I 
popped 
up 
from 
the 
frigid 
depths of Mel’s well I dis­ 
covered this hog without know­ 
ing exactly what it was, ex­ 
cept that it was something to 
grab and hang to. 
I called 
loudly,but only once. The echo 
alm ost knocked me loose into 
the w ater again. Above me, in 
the thin light at the top, I could 
see the sh e ars from which the 
block and tackle descended,and 
beyond that a circu lar portion of 
the Milky Way. 
It was not hot in that well. 
It was cold, damp, dism al, and 
decidedly unw arm . 
A fter I 
surm ounted Mel’s hog, I had 
about IO feet to clim b—b rac­ 
ing my feet against the rocks and 
handing m yself up the ro p es. 
In the dark this took ca re and 
patience, and I had plenty of 
tim e to ascertain the mean av­ 
erage tem p eratu re. 
I ch atter­ 
ed all the details to my m other, 
while she rubbed me with a tow­ 
el and fed me hot soup, and after 
she 
tucked 
me under som e 
blankets she went over and had 
a few w ords with Mel Ordway 
about leaving wells uncovered. 
I rea lize that things in Holly­ 
wood can be different. 
Movie 
magic can make wells hot. But 
how do they cool a hog? 


Turkey is Choice 


With Americans 
Almont every nation has its 
own special Christm as dish. 
Since Am ericans represent peo­ 
ple from all parts of the world, 
it is not surprising that one 
finds different holiday menus 
in the various p a r t s of the 
country. 
Two t h o r o u g h l y 
Am erican pedigrees, however, 
are turkey and cranberries. 
I n d i a n s ate wild turkey, 
cranberries and pumpkin be- 
for the first European colonists 
arrived. The turkey today is 
a dom esticated variety of the 
native w ild turkey. 


Plan Your Spending 
Do not engage in excessive 
spending — it will be a happier 
C hristm as for you. H an your 
gift-buying well within your in­ 
come. 


m ay we join with 


Santa in w ishing you 


go o d cheer! 


It’s been a joy to serve you 


and we sincerely 


thank you for the opportunity. 
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N VTIV ITV SCENE IN ll IS R E L IE F adorns a m arble pulpit in tile 
Church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence. Italy. T he early-Kenai— 
sauce work wa* com pleted and placed in the church only after a 
court dispute by two families, both of whom claim ed the right* to 
the pulpit. 
Florentine Art Tells 
Story of Christ Child 


In the Dominican church of 
Santa Maria Novella at Flor­ 
ence, Italy, stands a pulpit of 
white marble which bears, in 
bas relief, scenes from the 
story of Christ’s life on earth 
— the Annunciation, the Na­ 
tivity, the^Presentation in the 
Temple. 
Like many a building in fa­ 
mous Florence, the cradle of 
the Italian Renaissance, this 
ancient church is rich in the 
treasures of art and history, 
and both art and history com­ 
bine in the story of the white 
marble pulpit, a story that 
lives across the years. 
The pulpit first was placed 
in its present situation, on a 
column of the west aisle, in 
1448. Early Renaissance the­ 
ories of art are reflected in the 
bas reliefs. For instance, the 
Nativity scene presents lifelike 
figures with the warmth of 
humanity, rather than the 
more stylized, ornate forms 
that a sculptor of an earlier era 
might have chosen to create. 
Fumilie* “ Feuded” 
Full of very human feeling, 
too, is the story of how the 
pulpit came to be created — 
the story of a “feud" between 
two great families. 
The Rucellai family under­ 
took to have the pulpit de­ 
signed. executed an^ placed bd 
the church, and Filippo Bru­ 
nelleschi, the first great archi­ 
tect of the Italian Renais­ 
sance, was commissioned to 
design it. 
Brunelleschi is best known 
for his design of the octagonal 
ribbed dome of the Florence 
cathedral. Among his other 
works are the Pazzi chapel, the 
churches of San Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito and the Pitti 
Palace, all in Florence. 
Designing the pulpit for the 


Rucellai family may have been 
one 
of 
Brunelleschi's 
last 
works, for the Florentine ar­ 
chitect died in 1446, two years 
before the pulpit was com­ 
pleted 
and 
placed 
in 
the 
church. 
M aestro Lazzaro, history 
says, was the sculptor chosen 
to execute Brunelleschi’s de­ 
sign. 
('biimed (.obimu 
Up to this point, there is 
nothing unusual in the story 
of the pulpit. It was common 
in those days for parts of a 
church to become the “ap­ 
propriation" of a particular 
family. 
For instance, the chapel 
within the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, where the pul­ 
pit was to be placed, was the 
property of the Pasqual! fami­ 
ly. The Rucellai simply claimed 
one pillar or column within 
the chapel, and no objection 
was recorded by the Pasqual!. 
The Minerbetti family, how­ 
ever, felt differently. When the 
pulpit 
was 
completed 
and 
ready to be put up on the col­ 
umn, representatives of the 
Minerbetti came forward with 
the claim that this particular 
column belonged to them. 
I b t id n l in (.ourI 
The matter was taken before 
a court composed of Bishop 
Antonio of Florence and other 
judges. The only proof that 
the Minerbetti could offer to 
substantiate their claim was 
that their family arms stood 
painted over the column. 
The court ruled that the 
Rucellai could place the pulpit 
in the church, on condition 
that the Rucellai would re­ 
move it whenever the Miner­ 
betti agreed to replace it with 
a pulpit of equal or greater 
value. 


How w as th e “fe u d ” decided? 
W h at th e M in e rb e tti did is n o t 
recorded, 
but, 
clearly, 
one 
th in g th e y d id n ’t dc was to 
rep lace th e pulpit. L azzaro’s 
bas reliefs c o n tin u e to tell 
th e ir 
sto ries of 
th e 
C h rist 
C hild, a n d in th e base of th e 
p u lp it, 
triu m p h a n tly 
placed 
for all to see, is th e coat of 
arm s of th e R ucellai fam ily. 
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By J#on Chort** 


Pierre was eight years old. 
His world was a vast one, 
bounded on the north by snow­ 
capped peaks of the Kelton 
range, on the west and south 
by the rolling Red River, on the 
east by the great pine forest. 
Somewhere, over the m oun­ 
tains and across the river, were 
great concentrations of people. 
Pierre had read about them in 
the books brought to him by 
his father’s friend, John, who 
m ade periodic visits to bring 
supplies and the hunters and 
fishermen Pierre’s father guided 
through the surrounding wil­ 
derness. 
On the days the plane was 
due, Pierre went early to the 
river, eager to catch theearliest 
sight of the float plane as it 
dropped down out of the sky 
and skim med to a stop on the 
surface of the river. 
Today was a special day. It 
was C hristm as Eve. Pilot John 
would fulfill a prom ise he had 
m ade long ago. He would take 
Pierre skyw ard, over the m oun­ 
tain and across the forests to 
the Big City. As John had de­ 
scribed it, the vision had lived 
with Pierre for alm ost a year 
. . . stores and shops, people 
milling about, shouting and 
laughing, some even singing 
. . . and at night, the lights of 
a thousand c o l o r s dancing 
across the streets . . . and, side 
by side, neat houses, alive with 
the sparkle and color of Christ­ 
m as trees and holiday green­ 
ery. 


nor the p e l t i n g f u r y of the 
flakes that g a t h e r e d on his 
clothing and clung briefly until 
he absent-mindedly b r u s h e d 
them away. 
V a g u e l y , Pierre b ec a m e 
aw are that his mother wascall- 
ing him. He knew what she 
wanted. 
Hut it was not food 
that he craved. Food would not 
dissolve the ache that tore at 
his insides and seemed to in­ 
crease with each passing m o­ 
ment, each new awareness that 
the later the hour, the less the 
chance that the plane would 
come. 
"Pierre, Pierre, please come. 
Please come, now.” 
It was then he saw it, glid­ 
ing gracefully across the rim 
of the nearest peak, turning 
out across the meadow in a 
wide arc, meeting the river at 
the distant bend and com ing 
to him like the fulfillment of a 
dream . 
Supper was a mechanical 
procedure. Pierre spoke when 
spoken to, only dabbled at the 
food before him. He could not 
stifle the feeling of anticipation 
that lived within him: it grew 
and grew; it surged within him 
until strapped in the seat of the 
p l a n e , firmly clutching h is 
father’s hand, he saw the roll­ 
ing river become no m ore than 
an am ber thread against a field 
of whiteness a n d th e s n o w ­ 
capped peaks rush beneath the 
plane and pass away. 
It was a long flight to Big 
City. Yet, in his m ind’s eye, 
Pierre already could see Christ­ 
m as lights on the far horizon 
and the flight of his own fancy 
was m ore powerful than the 
iron strength of the grey bird 
soaring across the n o r t h e r n 
sky. 


■Spark the Day with 
W ell-Planned Coffee Breaks 


NF.YV YORK (C I N ) -W hether you’re an executive, a sales­ 
man. secretary or clerk, you will get more done it you do one 
thing at a time and take short rest periods in between projects 
Studies indicate that the most productive worker is one who 
takes a little rest from tim e to time. 
Throughout history, men have 0 


Jai. 


The plane was not due for 
hours. Hut the boy scanned the 
horizons, even searching the 
sky in directions from which he 
knew the plane would not come. 
He felt the flakes on his nose 
and eye!ashes before he realized 
that the sky had been almost 
shut from view by snowflakes 
w hirling and dancing on the 
wings of a wind from the north. 
What if theplanedidn’tcome 
at all? Whut if this was to be 
just another day? AII of the 
sights his eyes would behold 
and the sounds to delight hi* 
ears, were they fading back in­ 
to the never-never land of to­ 
m orrow ? 
S u r e l y , the plane w o u l d 
come. Pilot John had flown in 
with supplies under m ore ad­ 
verse conditions on num erous 
occasions. M aybe there was a 
real storm across the m oun­ 
tains. One could never tell. Per­ 
haps, too, Pilot John had for­ 
gotten his promise. 
The snowfall intensified. But 
the boy was o b l i v i o u s . He 
neither felt the bite of the wind 


To most boys and girls, 
"jingle all the way" refers to 
sleigh bells and a one-horse 
often sleigh; but for H anover, 
New Hampshire, youngsters* 
bells at Christm as time mean 
only one thing; the clanging of 
the fire bel l for t h e annual 
C hildren’s Fire Engine Ride! 
This happens each C hristm as 
when the local fire fighters step 
into the role of Santa Claus 
and give the town youngsters 
u holiday treat; a ride through 
the s t r e e t s of H anover in a 
shiny red fire engine! Young­ 
sters of all ages line up in front 
of their schools and pile into 
the fire trucks. (Children that 
are too young to "hang on" 
ride at the head of the proces­ 
sion in the Eire C hiefs c a r.) 
More than five hundred boys 
and girls ride as the fire engines 
"race" (at five miles an hour) 
through the town as bells ring 
and sirens screech. 
Hack at the fire station the 
children line up for a visit with 
Santa Claus, who stands next 
to the shiny fire pole with a bag 
of candy and a toy for cach> 
boy anti girl. When he asks 
them the p e r e n n i a l question 
"W hat do you want from Santa 
Claus"?, the answer is alm ost 
alw ays: "I want a fire engine". 


taken time from work to renew 
their vigor and warm their hearts 
with a cup of coffee. In early 
France 
and 
England, 
coffee 
houses were centers of political, 
social and literary influence. In 
America, the coffee break has 
become an office institution. 
Coffee break in your office can 
be refreshing and relaxing if it 
is carefully planned. Here’s how; 
Have a secretary or someone 
in the office create a coffee cor­ 
ner. Equip it with percolator or 
coffee urn (depending on the 
number of workers to be served). 
Provide mugs or cups for all. 
Stock spoons, napkins, sugar and 
a “creamer.” The non-dairy kind 
is the best for it requires no re­ 
frigeration, is low in cost and 
flavors coffee just right for all 
who really like cream in their 


beverage. 
Set aside a time each morning 
and after noon, with the boss’ 
approval, when you can relax 
and enjoy a steaming hot cup 
Make it'a rule to talk of new* 
of the day and forget the office 
for a minute or so. 
If you have to ante-up tot 
coffee makings, provide an amus­ 
ing elephant bank as a reminder. 
Make it from an empty plastic 
Please container. Here’s how: 
Invert PLEASE cont ainer. 
Handle 
becomes 
elephant’s 
trunk. Paint pink. Cut coin slot 
at top. Glue on dark blue felt 
ears and eyebrows. Paint eyes, 
mouth and outline of tip of 
trunk with blue or black paint. 
Punch holes above mouth and 
insert pipe cleaners for tusks. 


Christm as C ards 
The volume of C hristm as 
cards we mail today am ounts 
to an estimated 150 million 
dollars. 
In addition to that, 
the m ailing am ounts to about 
50 million. 
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Is There A Genius in 
The House 


BUTTER-NUT CAKE 
Black Walnut Delight 


Is there a genius in the house? 
Well, Sir! 
I have distress* 
ing news for you! 
Your life may be in danger 
this ver> minute! 
Dr. Harlow Shapely, the noted 
Harvard* scientist, 
in an ad­ 
dress several months ago be­ 
fore the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci­ 
ence, stated that the killing of 
persons of genuis may be the 
only way of saving the human 
species. 
lli'.s lailliant scholar based 
his sensational remark on the 
fear that genuises today are 
likely to invent further means 
of world-wide destruction that 
will be used because of the 
lag in moral and social controls. 
He said, “ When one of our 
super-genuises discovers some 
new 
mankind annihilating de­ 
vice, and this genuis is insane, 
perhaps 
undetectaULy insane, 
he will willingly perish as he 
murders the rest. . . The con­ 
trol of this genuis who might 
take the species to the grave 
with him is quite easy. 
All 
you have to do is to kill off 
all primates that show any evi­ 
dence of promise of genuis." 
Now, dear friends, that wasn’t 
sarcasm , nor was it a crude, 
melodramatic attempt at face­ 
tiousness. 
There is thought-provoking, 
heart-rending 
despair in that 
statement. 
We all know there 
is a somewhat faUilistic feel­ 
ing among the Blinking people 
of the 
world 
that 
maybe 
science has gone a bit too far 
in its inventive genius. 
From that day buck in *45 
when word was flashed to a 
startled 
world 
that 
atomic 
energy had been released we 
have been living in a new era 
in human history. 
During recent years techno­ 
logical advances have gone be­ 
yond our weirdest dreumsand 
wildest imagination. 
This is 
the Buck Rogers era; the atom­ 
ic fission, hydrogen fusion, su­ 
personic, electronic age. 
One word that science has 
really knocked into “ a cocked 
hat” is 
the 
word 
"UN BE- 
L IE V E A B L E N oth in g is in- 
credible. Nothing is inconceiv­ 
able today. Nothing seems im­ 
possible to science. I read a 
few days ago that in school 
circles a move is underway to 
abolish the use of the exclama­ 
tion point. 
People are not 
surprised at anything anymore. 
Oh! 
I could start your brain 
reeling with a recitation of the 
almost incredible achievements 
of modern science, not fantastic 
dreams, but scientifically dem­ 
onstrated re a litie s- the wonder 
of 
television, 
jet-propelled 
planes flying faster than the 
speed of sound, atomic bombs, 
and other thermonuclear wea­ 
pons of fantastic proportions. 
(1) - Did you know that intra- 
planetary travel in the stellar 
spaces is now scientifcally pos­ 
sible? 
(2) - Lives are being saved 
in a Cleveland Clinic by a new 
technique in surgery. The pa. 
tient’s blood pressure is low­ 
ered. 
The blood is withdrawn 
just before an operation and re­ 
turned afterward. 
It shortens 
the time of operation and con­ 
trols bleeding. 
(3 )- Have you heard about the 
new synthetic blood plasma call­ 
ed Dextran, and the new sup­ 
ersonic vaccines for the treat­ 
ment of human diseases? 
(4) • Did you ladies know that 
electric refrigerators may be­ 
come obsolete almost any day 
now? 
You can add a pinch of 
the 
new 'chem ical 
AMI-72 
to lard, and anything you make 
stay fresh for weeks and weeks. 
There is also a new chemical 
spray 
that 
keeps vegetables 
fresh for as long as a year. 
American Meat Institute Chem­ 
ists call it the perfect antioxi- 
dent. 
(5) - And did you know that by 
feeding bees on a diet of pre­ 
pared syrup and special mixes 
of pollen, a bee man claims 
he cun produce honey in straw- 
Derry, maple, chocolate, iem- 
on, pineapple and mint flavors 
and each appropriately colored? 
(6) • And now we have a me­ 
chanical, electronic brain with 
superman qualities of memory 
and judgment. 
This machine 
can solve problems of flight 
trajectory of projectiles in four 
seconds, while a mathematician 
would require ten days to reach 
the same conclusion. 
It has 
18,000 radio tubes which acti­ 
vate each other like brain cells. 
It can receive information about 
a situation of gadgets under its 
control, and then provide the 
intelligent link between that in­ 
formation and the action nec­ 
essary to keep the machinery 
in general conformity with the 
ovor-all directions given to it by 
nun. 
(7) - Dr. Eliot Chappie, the 
Harvard anthropoligist, has al­ 
ready prepared a personality 
testing machine to install in 
New York and Chicago depart­ 
ment stores. Job seekers will 
be interviewed not by a per­ 
sonnel manager but by this ma­ 
chine which will not -only time 
their answers but measure tend­ 
encies to take the initiative, 
interrupt, argue, dominate or 
submit. 
(8) - And if you think that is 
startling, let me tell you about 
one of the very latest theories 
in thp field of scientific investi­ 
gation. 
Here is a word that 
may become a household word: 
DIANETICS. One writer has al­ 
ready said of this latest mental 
health theory, “ The creationof 
Dianetics is a milestone for 
man comparable to his discov­ 
ery of fire." 


This humanistic science says 
you can be released from every 
sickness, 
every 
personality 
quirk, phobia, obsession, you 
ever possessed. It says all 
ills stem from ENGRA MS which 
originated 
before 
you were 
born. These Eng rams are re­ 
leased and impinged upon the 
REACTIVE MIND through the 
practive of DIANE TIC THERA. 
PY. 
Of course, all this sounds 
Greek to you now, but before 
long, according to those work­ 
ing with this theory, these three 
term s: DIANE TIC, ENGRA MS, 
REACTIVE MIND, may become 
as fiimiliar to you as the sim­ 
plest words you know. 
But, you know, after we have 
mastered all thes** sciences and 
utilized every contribution of 
tills modern age, I have an idea 
we will still have on our hands 
the gravest problem we ever 
fcced - THE NATURE OF MAN 
HIMSELF. 
General Omar Bradley said 
recently, "O urs is a world of 
nuclear giants 
and ethical in­ 
fants.” 
MAN’S BASIC 
PROBLEM IS 
HIS SINFUL NATURE 
The 
therapeutic 
psycholo­ 
gists have done little about that 
except to isolate the problem 
and focus attention on it. 
From 
the 
very beginning, 
man has disobeyed the laws of 
God and disregarded the rights 
of his fellow man. 
When Adam was placed in the 
Garden of Eden, he ate the for­ 
bidden fruit. 
Instead of go­ 
ing to the TREE OF LIFE and 
eating of its fruit that he might 
live, he went to the TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE, and ate its fruit 
and brought upon himself the 
sentence of death. 
Now if the story oi Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden lias 
a message for us today, it can 
be summed up in these words: 
IT IS DISASTROUS FOR MAN 
TO EAT OF THE TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 
BEFORE 
HE 
EATS OF THE TREE OF L IFE . 
WOE SHALL BE THE LOT HIS 
MIND OUTGROWS HIS MOR­ 
ALS, WHEN HIS SCIENCE OUT­ 
STRIPS HIS SPIRIT. 
So the Garden of Eden in 
which there were THE TREE 
OF LIFE and THE TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE may be taken as 
a 
symbolic portrayal of that 
realm in which the human mind 
and spirit run their everylast- 
ing course, and in which the 
great penorama of human his­ 
tory is repeated n every gen­ 
erator. 
Through all the past genera­ 
tions man has insisted on eat­ 
ing of the TREE OF KNOW­ 
LEDGE before eating of the 
TREE OF L IF E . 
He invented the secrets of 
chemistry 
before 
developing 
spiritual character to deter him 
from using his chemistry to 
make poisonous gases. 
He invented the submarine 
long before he had ethical ideals 
to prevent him 
from using it 
as a murderous instrument of 
war. 
The airplane was produced 
before man was ready to use it 
benevolently. 
The radio, which is the most 
perfect means of communica. 
tion every devised, appeared at 
a time when men had so little 
good to say to one another. 
Someone has said, "It seems 
ironical that we developed tele­ 
vision which is capable of re­ 
vealing 
men to one another 
across vast distances just at 
a period in human history when 
men were looking for places to 
hide from one another.” 
And now man has again gone 
to the TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 
and 
plucked 
the 
"plum " of 
how to release the power of the 
atom. 
Sages for centuries have been 
saying that this universe is a 
vast tinder box from which God 
has hidden the matches. Now, 
however, man has found those 
matches and after striking a few 
of them stands awed by the 
thought that he has at last found 
the stuff from which is wrought 
the wrath of God. 
Talking this way isn’t being a 
calamity-howler and a crisis- 
monger, is it? 
That’s all you 
ever gcrt from feeding and gor­ 
mandizing on the fruits from the 
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Fluffed with egg whites and chock full of crunchy chopped 
black walnuts, this butter cake w ill serve as a delightful fin tie 
to a special dinner or as a snack for members of the fam ily or 
friends home for the holidays. 


TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE! 
At 
least, t’uat is what history says. 
That’s the un-erring judgment 
of the Bible. 
EVERYTHING 
YOU 
CREATE 
BACKFIRES 
AND ENDS IN FRUSTRATION 
AND DISASTER. 
Oil, how we have been sold 
down 
the river by this blaise, 
unbridled, scientific age which 
keeps shouting in our ears, 
" The only thing that counts it 
to get 
yours while the get­ 
ting’s good. 
This is the world 
in which the biggest tnd sm art­ 
est dog gets the tone.” Thus 
we madly create a "dog-eat- 
dog” philosophy . 
But what a 
rotten, unpalatable, indigesti­ 
ble "prune” that philosophy al­ 
ways turns out to lie. 
Don’t 
you think it is about 
time we turned to the TREE 
OF LIE 
for something dif­ 
ferent? 
Isn’t 
it about time 
to bring this poor, deluded, 
mis-guided, prodigal NATURE 
of ours liack to God, back to 
Jesu s Christ, who is the fruit 
of the TREE OF L IF E , and let 
Him re-make it, transform it, 
and give it meaning and direc­ 
tion? 
And right here is where Jesus 
Christ combs intd this sermon. 
Right 
here 
is 
where 
the 
Chattanooga 
District Evange­ 
listic Mission comes in. 
Right here is where your 
church comes in. 
Oh, you say, "You are not 
going 
to 
recite 
those trite 
platitudes, are you? 
That’s a 
lot 
of 
religious 
ballyhoo, 
preacher-prattle, clerical-cant. 
That stuff went out years ago. 
You fellows are wasting your 
time. 
THE WAY OF JESUS 
SIMFLY WILL NOT WORK IN 
A WORLD LIKE OURS." 
Well, my friends, the way of 
Jesus is the way God designed 
his world to work. 
The way of Jesus is the way 
God designed your business to 
work. 
The way of Jesus is the 
y 
God designed your social re­ 
lationships to work. 
The way of Jesus is the way 
God designed your home to 
work. 
The way of Jesus is the way 
God 
designed 
your personal 
life to work. 
Now if we have let things get 
so 
out 
of gear they will not 
wui’K according to our own lit­ 
tle ideas of expedience, may­ 
be we had better try the way of 
Jesus. 
How dare we say His way will 
not work, until we have tried 
it. 
The most un-scientic per­ 
son in this world, no matter how 
educated and sophisticated he 
may be, is the man who dog­ 
matically, and arbituartiy says 
the way of Jesus will not work 
without giving it_a frir trial. 


Let us look at it this way. 
Here we are today ~ educa­ 
ted, cultured, sophisticated peo­ 
ple. We are prett\ expert with 
life and adept at living. 
We 
keep going to tiie tree of know­ 
ledge 
and 
plucking luscious 
plums, but each seems to call 
for another, and none of them 
satisfies. 
We become fever­ 
ish and frantic and run in cir­ 
cles. 
We rush from hither to 
thither, and every time we get 
to thither we run back to hith­ 
er, always missing the boat. 
What we want seems every to 
elude us, and we are never 
able to find the key to life’s 
mystery and muddle. 
iDon’t you think it is about time 
to come to Jesus and try His 
way? 
Isn’t 
it 
time to bring our 
spiritual lives up with our ma. 
terial and scientific progress? 
Isn’t it time to restory bal­ 
ance, order, and perspective by 
gett ing 
life back in proper 
focus? 
Isn’t it tragic to see scientif­ 
ic and material development 
roaring up the road in high- 
powered automobiles and flying 
overhead in supersonic planes, 
while 'our ideals Shd Spirit^ go" 
jogging along at horse and bugy- 
gy pace? 
Let’s be men and women of 
sense and stability. 
This is a 
time for "big thinking, big de­ 
cision, big commitment, 
big 
dedications." 
L E T ’S GIVE JESUS A CHANCE! 
We 
Methodist do not say: 
Give our theory a chance. Give 
fundamentalism a chance. Give 
liberalism a chance. Give Meth­ 
odism, or any other ism, a 
chance. Through this program 
of Evangelism we are saying: 
GIVE GOD A CHANCE! GIVE 
JESUS A CHANCE! 
Let every Christian make a 
FRESH COMMITMENT to Jesus 
Christ. 
Let 
every 
nominal church 
member make a FULL COM­ 
MITMENT to Jesus Christ. 
Let 
every 
thinking 
non- 
Christian make his FIRST COM­ 
MITMENT to JESUS CHRIST. 
AND DO IT NOW! 


AGAINST THE BONDBARREER 
(Minority Rule Over Capital 
Improvements Requires Action 
by Legislature) 
Surely Missouri’s 
unreason­ 
able and destructive two-third 
bond barrier has strangled the 
state long enough. 
The requirement 
that two- 
thirds of the voters must ap­ 
prove most bond projects has 
cut down its latest 
victims 
in St. Louis, Twelve St. Louis 
bond proposals 
were defeated 
although each received more 
than 50 per cent of the vote. A 
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Plum pudding in as much a part of Christmas as holly 
and the Tree. This is one that you will enjoy making: You 
will enjoy eating it too. 
1 pound seeded raisins — 1/2 pound minced orange 
peel — 5 eggs — 1/2 pound brown sugar — 1 pound 
suet chopped fine — 1 teaspoon nutmeg — 1/2 tea­ 
spoon cloves — 1/2 teaspoon mace — 1 cup Cognac 
brandy — 1 pound currants — 1/4 pound flour — 
1 pound stale bread crumbs — 1 teaspoon cinammon 
1 teaspoon allspice — 1 teaspoon baking so d a— pinch 
of salt & grated rind of 1 lemon. 
Wash the dry currants, add raisins and mix well. All dry 
ingredients should be mixed together. Beat the eggs and 
add to them the Brandy, then pour this liquid to the dry 
mixture and add fruit. 
Pack into greased pudding mold and steam for 6 hours. 
Steam for another 6 hours when ready to use. Serve with 
Cognac or hard sauce. This will keep for weeks if kept in 
a cool, dry place. 


St. Louis 
county parks pro­ 
position got 
a 56 per 
cent 
"y e s " 
vote. But under Mis­ 
souri law that is not enough. 
An> general 
obligation 
bond 
proposal 
must 
get 
66 2/3 
per cent approval — two voters 
must 
say "y e s " for 
each 
voter who says "n o ." 
Reducing 
the bond barrier 
ought to be a top priority mat­ 
ter 
for Gov. Warren Hearnes 
and the Legislature 
that will 
meet In January. The normal 
procedure 
would 
be 
for the 
Legislature to adopt a resolu­ 
tion tor a constitutional amend­ 
ment 
which the people 
sub­ 
sequently would consider at the 
polls. In the iast 
session the 
House did propose to drop the 
majority requirement to 60 per 
cent. 
But the measure died in 
the Senate. A requirement of a 
simple majority would be pre- 
ferrable. 
Missouri’s 
rea­ 
pportioned 
Legislature ought 
to have some understanding of 
the principle of majority rule. 
Over the vears 
scores of 
bond 
proposals In 
Missouri 
have 
gone down the drain al­ 
though a majority of the voters 
wanted 
them. 
It is painful to 
think of the schools that have 
not 
been built, 
of the parks 
that have not come 
into ex­ 
istence 
and of the addi­ 
tional cost in subsequent elec­ 
tions 
that were 
necessary 
because of the two-thirds vote 
rule. 
This 
is 
an old story 
in 
Kansas City. 
For some of 
the city bond proposals that 
were approved last year it was 
the fourth time around. School 
bonds 
were defeated here in 
May 
and November . of 
1964 
and finally approved in 1965. 
But in those first 
two elec­ 
tions the 
school bonds 
got 
more than a 
50 per cent vote. 
The waste and delay go on. 
The delay 
has permanent ef­ 
fects that 
cannot always 
be 
made up in a 
later election. 
The park land that is available 
one year is gone the next, filled 
with rows of houses. The chil­ 
dren who need classroom s and 
laboratories 
do not 
cease 
growing for two or three years 
waiting 
for 
the eventual ap­ 
proval of a bond program. 
The 
bond barrier has stifled 
growth 
in Missouri while oth­ 
er states move ahead. St. Louis 
and Kansas City have contin­ 
ued to drop in relative rank of 
population and Missouri loses 
ground. Everybody asks 
why. 
The bond barrier 
is one rea­ 
son. No 
state , or any other 
political unit, can keep up with 
the competition when a minor­ 
ity can thwart the basic needs 
of the people. 
Year 
after year 
the bond 
defeats - by a minority of the 
voters — have 
added up to a 
depressing 
backlog 
of things 
that the people of Missouri have 
not done. The Legislature holds 
the first key to unlock 
the 
logjam. All that is necessary 
is 
to at 
least 
give 
the 
people the opportunity 
to vote 
on the question. That opportun­ 
ity should come in 1967. 
Kansas City Times 
* +* 
TILL AMERICANS GETS SICK 
When Americans go forth on 
military missions in Viet Nam, 
they risk their lives. We owe 
it to them to make that risk 
worthwhile, to have a policy so 
sound that whatever they suffer 
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may be justified. Unfortunate­ 
ly, 
because of political 
ap­ 
peasement, we have not done 
that. 
U.S. News 
& World Report 
in its 
Oct. 
31 issue 
re­ 
printed a letter 
from a pilot 
who told a sad story of pulled 
punches; 
"Many times we were launched 
on a combat mission with only 
four 
250-pound tombs, when 
the F -4 B , 
the Navy’s version 
of the Phantom, 
could carry 
24 of these tom bs. This was 
done for a higher sortie count. 
Many missions were launched 
into the darkness of night over 
that 
unmentionable 
territory 
(Laos) that, 
until recently we 
had 
denied 
that we 
were 
tombing. We were instructed 
to use 
flares to spot targets, 
none prebriefed, 
or 
to tomb 
convoys 
whose headlights we 
might spot. 
These 
missions 
were flatly ineffective and, for 
the 
risk 
involved 
in dive- 
bombing at night into mountain­ 
ous 
and unfamiliar terrain, 
should never have been flown." 
Yet, 
the 
pilot wrote, many 
really 
strategic 
targets of 
Viet Nam, the ones that could 
be destroyed 
with the effect 
of bringing us closer to victory 
and saving the lives of our fight­ 
ing 
men, 
were strictly 
off 
limits for our attackers. 
The flyer 
continued: "Your 
true patriots are there trying 
to fight a war. There is no oth­ 
er name for it, and the men 
fighting there want to be given 
half a chance to win. 
"The enemy in Hanoi capital­ 
izes 
on our weak 
wills 
in 
Washington. We give them con­ 
cessions 
that kill 
our sold­ 
iers . . . The politics 
of it 
ill has made 
them (our men) 
sick . . . . ’’ 
If 
the American people get 
sick of sending men to die while 
the Communist aggressors are 
granted 
"privileged sanctu­ 
a ry ", 
there will be a change 
to policy 
that 
can bring vic­ 
tory and relative peace. 
Until 
the American people 


from 
y ou r own garden will 
perfect centerpiece fo r y ou rh o l- 
id ay dinner table. 
R em ove the stem s o f eight 
shin y red ap p les an d sco o p out 
h oles la rg e enough fo r 5-inch 
candles. If you want y ou r cen ­ 
terpiece to last t h r o u g h th e 
h olid ay s, coa t the ap p les with 
o clea r la q u er to prevent sh riv ­ 
eling. 
String the ap p les on a piece 
o f h eav y wire < 1 4 g au g e! a b o u t 
•1H inches l o n g , spacin g t h e 
a p p les evenly. Rend wire into 
a circle an d secure both ends 
in on e apple. You could, o f 
course, just stand the ap p les in 
a circle. Hut the w i r e h o l d s 
them securely, so that if so m e­ 
thing sh ou ld bum p into them 
they won t topple over. 
Fasten the c a n d l e s with a 
few d ro p s o f m elted wax. ('ov ­ 
er w ire with sprigs o f evergreen 
o r stran ds o f pine. 
F o r the (enter, c h o o se the 
larg est a p p l e you can find, 
s c o o p out the stem, an d w edge 
a tall can d le in the h ole by us­ 
ing sprin gs o f evergreen. 
You can a c h i e v e a co lo r 
sch em e to suit your h olid ay 
d eco r by the kin d o f a p p l e s 
you c h o o s e 
red o r yellow , 
o r even green ; by the kin d o f 
ev erg reen s you use; an d by the 
c o lo r o f ca n d les you select. ( ’se 
red ap p les with red o r white 
fo r b o th ) c a n d l e s an d ever- 
yreen s s u c h a s cryptotn eria. 
white pine, b a lsa m ; use yellow 
a p p les a n d y e l l o w o r w hite 
e a n d Ie s with yellow ish-green 
fo lia g e; green a p p les a n d blue 
(•(indies with bluish green ever- 
(freens. 
IJ there is a f l i c k e r i n g in 
y ou r firep lace, l o s s in a few 
scrap s o f a p p le p eel an d so m e 
tings o f evergreen 
they will 
(p ec a lov ely a ro m a ' 


No Evergreen Trim 


Found in Finland 


The homes and churches of 
Finland never use evergreens 
as trim or decoration, because 
they regard them as symbols 
of mourning. 
The homes, at Christmas 
time, suspend what is called a 
"heaven" from the living room 
ceiling. Their "heavens" con­ 
sist of a cord framework cov­ 
ered with straw and different 
colors of paper and ribbon. 
Then it is covered with paper 
stars and silhouttes cut in var­ 
ious designs. The effect, when 
reflecting the firelight and the 
candles glow, is mysterious and 
fascinating. 
In the churches candles are 
used profusely; the altars are 
banked and the windows are 
filled with them. Before dawn 
on 
C h r i s t m a s m o r n i n g , 
churches beckon approaching 
visitors with this effect, like bril­ 
liant lanterns. 


October Cheese Festival is a good time to introduce your fam ily 
to a new cheese. T o add new taste interest to your fall menus, tr> 
one of these delicious foods sparked w ith American blue cheese. 
The zesty blue-m arhled cheese is budget-priced at youi 
local 
supermarket. 
TRF.t, FRESHNESS TEST 


To test the tree befori you 
buy, rub a finger across the 
butt. S t i c k i ne s s is a sign of 
freshness, bounce the tree on 
the ground several times. If the 
needles shed, the tree has begun 
to dry out. Next tug at the nee­ 
dles. 
1 f they pull off easily, 
freshness has gone. Patches of 
browned needles mean dryness 
has set in. A fragrant odor is 
a good sign of freshness, and 
healthy green needles are a 
good sign too. 


do get sic); of those" who play 
politics 
with the blood 4)f dor 
young men by failing to seek to 
win, there Is no hope for an end 
to the bloodshed or 
the Viet 
Nam war. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
News F ree-P ress. 


MAKE Y O I’K OWN SNOW 
All economical w ay to 
dress up your holiday dec­ 
orations is to make home­ 
made "snow 
Put lots of soap chips or 
flakes in a little water. Itcal 
l i ght l y with a wire mesh 
spoon, long enough to get a 
thick foam. Smear on nee­ 
dles and s t e m s of Evergreen 
branches, allow to dry. and 
you have a winter snow ef­ 
fect. 
M{MY 


It's the season 
ol ioy and 
, 
good will / 
when 
I 
friends 
^ 
gather 
together for 
happy times. 
May your 
Christmas Holiday 
be filled with 
many such moments. 
Lou Prehn 
Joyce Shain 
Mary Lou Grimes 
.. . .. 
David Freeman 
J ^ 
Delta Loan & Finance Co. 
Sikeston, Mo. 


Gather ’round the tree. . . Jet the tree lights and the orna­ 


ments reflect the merry joy ol the season. The Christmas 


Tree is a wonderful old custom . . . and to us another 


treasured custom is that-of extending best wishes of 
# 


the season to all our friends and customers. We appre­ 


ciate your loyalty and continued friendship and will 


strive to continue to be worthy of it for years to 


come. 
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GR1-4910 


GR1-3170 


SIKESTON TRACTOR & 


IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


JOHN D EERE FARM EQUIPMENT 
130 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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Is There A Genius iii 
The House 


BUTTER-NUT CAKE 
Black W alnut Delight 


Is there a genius in the house? 
Well, Sirl 
I have distress* 
ing news for you I 
Your life may be in danger 
this verj minute! 
Dr. Harlow Shapely, the noted 
Harvard^ scientist, 
in an ad­ 
dress several months ago be­ 
fore the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci­ 
ence, stated that the killing of 
persons of genuis may be the 
on!} way of saving the human 
speciea. 
lin s U illiant scholar based 
his sensational rem ark on the 
fear that genuises today are 
likely to invent further means 
of world-wide destruction that 
will be used because of the 
lag in moral and social controls. 
He said, “ When one of our 
super-genuises discovers some 
new mankind annihilating de­ 
vice, and this genuis is insane, 
perhaps 
undetectably insane, 
he will willingly perish as he 
murders the rest. . . The con­ 
trol of this genuis who might 
take the species to the grave 
with him is quite easy. 
All 
you have to do is to kill off 
all prim ates that show any evi­ 
dence of prom ise of genuis.” 
Now, dear friends, that wasn’t 
sarcasm , nor was it a crude, 
melodramatic attempt at face­ 
tiousness. 
There is thought-provoking, 
heart-rending 
despair in that 
statement. 
We a1) know there 
is a somewhat fatalistic feel­ 
ing among the thinking people 
of the 
world 
that 
maybe 
science has gone a bit too far 
in its inventive genius. 
From that day buck in *45 
when word was flashed to a 
startled 
world 
that 
atomic 
energy had been released we 
have been living in a new era 
in human history. 
During recent years techno­ 
logical advances have gone be­ 
yond our weirdest dreams and 
wildest imagination. 
This is 
the Buck Rogers era; the atom­ 
ic fission, hydrogen fusion, su­ 
personic, electronic age. 
One word that science has 
really knocked into "a cocked 
hat” is 
the 
word 
"UNBE- 
L IE VEA BLE.” Nothing is in­ 
credible. Nothing is inconceiv­ 
able today. Nothing seems Im­ 
possible to science. I read a 
few days ago that In school 
circles a move is underway to 
abolish the use of the exclama­ 
tion point. 
People are not 
surprised at anything anymore. 
Oh] 
I could start your brain 
reeling with a recitation of the 
. almost Incredible achievements 
of modern science, not fantastic 
dreams, but scientifically dem­ 
onstrated re a litie s- the wonder 
of 
television, 
jet-propelled 
planes flying faster than the 
speed of sound, atomic bombs, 
and other therm onuclear wea­ 
pons of fantastic proportions. 
(1) - Did you know that lntra- 
planetary travel in the stellar 
spaces is now scientifcallypos­ 
sible? 
(2) • Lives are being saved 
in a Cleveland Clinic by a new 
technique in surgery. The pa. 
dent's blood pressure is low­ 
ered. 
The blood Is withdrawn 
just before an operation and re­ 
turned afterw ard. 
It shortens 
the time of operation and con­ 
trols bleeding. 
(3)— Have you heard about the 
new synthetic blood plasma call­ 
ed Dextran, and the new sup­ 
ersonic vaccines for the treat­ 
ment of human diseases? 
(4) - Did you ladies know that 
electric refrigerators may be­ 
come obsolete alm ost any day 
now? 
You can add a pinch of 
the 
new 'chem ical 
AMI-72 
to larc^ and anything you make 
stay fresh for weeks and weeks. 
There is also a new chemical 
spray 
that 
keeps vegetables 
fresh for as long as a year. 
American Meat Institute Chem­ 
ists call it the perfect antioxi­ 
dant. 
(5) - And did you know that by 
feeding bees on a diet of pre­ 
pared syrup and special mixes 
of pollen, a bee man claims 
he can produce hone> in st law- 
berry, maple, chocolate, lem­ 
on, pineapple and mint flavors 
and each appropriately colored? 
(6) • And now we have a me­ 
chanical, electronic brain with 
superman qualities of memory 
and judgment. 
This machine 
can solve problem s of flight 
trajectory of projectiles in four 
seconds, while a mathematician 
would require ten days to reach 
the same conclusion. 
It has 
18,000 radio tubes which acti­ 
vate each other like brain cells. 
It can receive Information about 
a situation of gadgets under Its 
control, and then provide the 
intelligent link between that in­ 
formation and the action nec­ 
essary to keep the machinery 
in general conformity with the 
overall directions given to it by 
nun. 
(7 • Dr. Eliot Chappie, the 
Harvard anthropoliglst, has al­ 
ready prepared a personality 
testing machine to Install In 
New York and Chicago depart­ 
ment stores. Job seekers will 
be interviewed not by a per­ 
sonnel manager but by this ma­ 
chine which will not only time 
'heir answers but measure tend­ 
encies to take the Initiative, 
interrupt, argue, dominate or 
submit. 
(8) • And if you think that is 
startling, let me tell you about 
one of the very latest theories 
In the field of scientific invest!- 
cation. 
Here is a word that 
may become a household word; 
UIANETIC8. One w riter has a1- 
roady said of this latest mental 
health Mieory, "The creatlonof 
Lunettes is a milestone for 
man comparable to his discov­ 
ery of fire.” 


This humanistic science says 
you can be released from every 
sickness, 
every 
personality 
quirk, phobia, obsession, you 
ever possessed. It says all 
Ills stem from ENGRAMS which 
originated 
before 
you Were 
born. These Engrams are re­ 
leased and impinged upon the 
REACTIVE MIND through the 
practive of DIANETIC THERA­ 
PY. 
Of course, all this sounds 
Greek to you now, but before 
long, according to those work­ 
ing with this theory, these three 
term s; DIANETIC, ENGRAMS, 
REACTIVE MIND, may become 
as familiar to you as the sim­ 
plest words you know. 
But, you know, after we liave 
mastered all these sciences and 
utilized every contribution of 
this modern age, I have an idea 
we will still have on our hands 
the gravest problem we ever 
faced - THE NATURE OF MAN 
HIMSELF. 
General Omar Bradley said 
recently, "O urs is a world of 
nuclear giants 
and ethic ii in­ 
fants.'' 
MAN'S BASIC PROBLEM IS 
HIS SINFUL NATURE 
The 
therapeutic 
psycholo- 
gists have done little about that 
except to isolate the prolileni 
and focus attention on it. 
From 
the 
very beginning, 
man has disobeyed the laws of 
God and disregarded the rights 
of his fellow man. 
When Adam was placed in the 
Garden of Eden, he ate the for­ 
bidden fruit. 
Instead of go­ 
ing to the TREE OF LIFE and 
eating of its fruit that lie might 
live, he went to the TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE, and ate its fruit 
and brought upon himself the 
sentence of death. 
Now lf the story oi Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden has 
a message for us today, it can 
be summed up in these words: 
IT IS DISASTROUS FOR NUN 
TO EAT OI 
THE TREE Of- 
KNOWLEDGE 
BEFORE 
HE 
EATS OF THE TREE OF LIFE. 
WOE SHALL BE THE I OT HLS 
MIND OUTGROWS HIS MOR­ 
ALS, WHEN HIS SCIENCE OUT- 
STRIPS HIS SPIRIT. 
So the Garden of Eden in 
which there were THE TREE 
OF LIFE and THE TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE may be taken as 
a symbolic portrayal of that 
realm in which the human mind 
and spirit run their everylast­ 
ing course, and in which the 
great penorama of human his­ 
tory is repeated n every gen­ 
erator. 
Through all the past genera­ 
tions man has insisted on eat­ 
ing of the TREE OF KNOW- 
LEDGE before eating of the 
TREE OF L IFE . 
He invented the secrets of 
chem istry 
before 
developing 
spiritual character to deter him 
from using his chemistry to 
make poisonous gases. 
He invented the submarine 
long before he had ethical ideals 
to prevent him 
from using it 
as a murderous instrument of 
war. 
The airplane was produced 
before man was ready to use it 
benevolently. 
The radio, which is the most 
perfect means of communica­ 
tion every devised, appeared at 
a time when men had so little 
good to say to one another. 
Someone lias said, "It seems 
Ironical that we developed tele­ 
vision which is capable of re­ 
vealing men to one another 
across vast distances just at 
a period in human history when 
men were looking for places to 
hide from one another.” 
And now man has again gone 
to the TREE OE KNOWLEDGE 
and 
plucked 
the “ plum” of 
how to release the jxjwer of the 
atom. 
Sages for centuries have been 
saying that this universe is a 
vast tinder box from which God 
has hidden the matches. Now, 
however, man has found those 
matches and after striking a few 
of them stands awed by the 
thought that he has at last found 
the stuff from which is wrought 
the wrath of God. 
Talking this way isn't being a 
caiamity-howler and a crisis- 
monger, is it? 
'H ut's all you 
ever gel from feeding and gor­ 
mandizing on the fruits from the 
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Introduce Ti iste Treat 


Plum pudding is as much a part of Christmas as holly 
and the Tree. This is one that you will enjoy making: You 
will enjoy eating it too. 
I pound seeded raisins — 1/2 pound minced orange 
peel — 5 eggs — 1/2 pound brown sugar — I pound 
suet chopped fine — I teaspoon nutmeg — 1/2 tea­ 
spoon cloves — 1/2 teaspoon mace — I cup Cognac 
brandy — I pound currants — 1/4 pound flour — 
I pound stale bread crumbs — I teaspoon cinammon 
I teaspoon allspice — I teaspoon baking sod a— pinch 
of salt & grated rind of I lemon. 
Wash the dry currants, add raisins and mix well. All dry 
ingredients should be mixed together. Beat the eggs and 
add to them the Brandy, then pour this liquid to the dry 
mixture and add fruit. 
Tack into greased pudding mold and steam for ti hours. 
Steam for another 6 hours when ready to ase. Serve with 
Cognac or hard sauce. This will keep for weeks if kept in 
a cool, dry place. 


(Courtesy Fisher Nut Co.) 


Fluffed w ith egg w hites and chock full of crunchy chopped 
black w alnuts, this b u tter cake w ill serve as a delightful fin lie 
to a special dinner or as a snack for m em bers of the fam ily or 
friends hom e for the holidays. 


TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE! 
At 
least, that is what historj says. 
That's the un errin g judgment 
of the Bible. 
EVERYTHING 
YOU 
CREATE 
BACKFIRES 
AND ENDS IN FRUSTRATION 
AND DISASTER. 
Oti, how we have been sold 
down 
the river by this blaise, 
unbridled, sc leo til ie age which 
keeps shouting in our ears, 
"The only thing that counts it 
to get yours while the get­ 
ting's good. 
This is the world 
in which the biggest md sm all­ 
est dog gets the tone.” Thus 
we madly create a "dog-eat- 
dog” philosophy. 
But what a 
rotten, unpalatable, indigesti­ 
ble "prune” that philosophy al­ 
ways turns out to be. 
Don’t 
you think it is about 
time we turned to the TREE 
OE LIE for something dif­ 
ferent? 
Isn't it al)out tim e 
to bring this poor, deluded, 
m ts-guided, prodigal NATURE 
of ours lack to God, back to 
Jesus C hrist, who is the fruit 
of the TREE OF LIFE, and let 
Him re-m ake it, transform it, 
and give it meaning and direc­ 
tion? 
. 
And right here is where Jesus 
Christ comes intb this serm on. 
Right 
here 
is 
where 
the 
Chattanooga 
D istrict Evange­ 
listic Mission comes in. 
Right here is where your 
church comes in. 
Oh, you say, "You are not 
going 
to 
recite 
those trite 
platitudes, are you? 
That's a 
lot 
of 
religious 
ballyhoo, 
preache r-prattle, clerical-cant. 
That stuff went out years ago. 
You fellows a re wasting your 
time. 
THE WAY OF JESUS 
SIMPLY WILL NOT WORK IN 
A WORLD LIKE OURS.” 
Well, my friends, Hie way of 
Jesus is the way God designed 
his world to work. 
The way of Jesus is the way 
God designed your business to 
work. 
The way of Jesus is the 
God designed your social re­ 
lationships to work. 
The way of Jesus is the way 
God designed your home to 
work. 
The way of Jesus is the way 
God 
designed 
your personal 
life to work. 
Now if we have let things get 
so 
out 
of gear they will not 
woi K according to our own lit­ 
tle ideas of expedience, may­ 
be we had better try the way of 
Jesus. 
How dare we say His way will 
not work, until we have tried 
it. 
The most un-SC lentic per­ 
son in this world, no m atter how 
educated and sophisticated he 
may be, is tile man who dog­ 
matically, and arbituarily says 
the way of Jesus will not work 
without giving it a fan tria l. 


Let us look at it this way. 
Here we are today - educa­ 
ted, cultured, sophisticated peo­ 
ple. We are pretty expert with 
life and adept at living. 
We 
keep going to the tree of know­ 
ledge 
and 
plucking luscious 
plums, but each seems to call 
for another, and none of them 
satisfies. 
We become fever­ 
ish and frantic and run in cir­ 
cles. 
We rush from hither to 
thither, and every time we get 
to thither we run hack to hith­ 
e r, always missing the bait. 
What we want seems every to 
elude us, and we are never 
able to find the key to life's 
mystery and muddle. 
Don't you think it is about time 
to come to Jesus and try His 
way? 
Isn't it time to bring our 
spiritual lives up with our ma­ 
terial and scientific progress? 
Isn't it tim e to restory bal. 
ant e, order, and perspective by 
gett ing 
life back in proper 
focus? 
Isn't it tragic to see scientif­ 
ic and m aterial development 
roaring up the road in high- 
powered automobiles and flying 
overhead in supersonic planes. 
while oitr ideals dHdgjSlrWy go' 
jogging along at horse and bug}- 
gy pace? 
L et's be men and women of 
sense and stability. 
This is a 
time for "big thinking, big de­ 
cision, big commitment, 
big 
dedications.” 
LET'S GIVE JESUSA CHANCE! 
We Methodist do not say: 
Give our theory a chance. Give 
fundamentalism a chance. Give 
liberalism a chance. Give Meth­ 
odism, or any other Ism, a 
chance. Through this program 
of Evangelism we are saying: 
GIVE GOD A CHANCE! GIVE 
JESUS A CHANCE! 
Let every Christian make a 
FRESH COMMITMENT to Jesus 
Christ. 
Let 
every 
nominal church 
member make a FULL COM­ 
MITMENT to Jesus C hrist. 
Let 
every 
thinking 
non- 
Christian make his FIRST COM- 
MITMENT to JESUS CHRIST. 
AND DO IT NOW I 


AGAINST THE BOND BARR DER 
(Minority Rule Over Capital 
Improvements Requires Action 
by Legislature) 
Surely M issouri's unreason­ 
able and destructive two-third 
bond b a rrie r has strangled the 
state long enough. 
Tile requirement 
that two- 
thirds of the voters must ap­ 
prove most bond projects has 
cut down its latest 
victims 
in St. Louis, Twelve St. Louis 
bond proposals 
were defeated 
alt tough each received more 
than 50 per cent of the vote. A 


St. Louis 
county parks pro­ 
position got a 56 per 
cent 
"yes” vote. But under Mis­ 
souri law that is not enough. 
Am general 
obligation 
bond 
proposal 
must 
get 
66 2/3 
per cent approval — two voters 
must 
say "yes'* for 
each 
voter who says "no.” 
Reducing 
the bond b arrier 
ought to to a top priority mat­ 
ter 
for Gov. Warren Heames 
and the Legislature 
that will 
meet in January. The normal 
procedure 
would 
be 
for the 
Legislature to adopt a resolu­ 
tion for a constitutional amend­ 
ment 
which the people 
sub­ 
sequently would consider at the 
polls. In the last 
session the 
House did propose to drop the 
majority requirement to 60 per 
cent. 
But the measure died in 
the Senate. A requirement of a 
simple m ajority would be pre­ 
fer rable. 
M issouri’s 
rea­ 
pportioned 
Legislature ought 
to have some understanding of 
the principle of majority rule. 
Over the years 
scores o f. 
bond 
proposals in 
Missouri 
have 
gone down the drain al­ 
though a majority of the voters 
wanted 
them. 
It is painful to 
think of the schools that have 
not 
been built, 
of the parks 
that have not come 
Into ex­ 
istence 
and of the addi­ 
tional cost in subsequent elec­ 
tions 
that were 
necessary 
because of the two-thirds vote 
rule. 
This 
is 
an old story 
in 
Kansas City. 
For some of 
the city bond proposals that 
were approved last year it was 
the fourth time around. School 
bonds 
were defeated here in 
May 
and November .o f 
1964 
.md finally approved in 1965. 
But in those first 
two elec­ 
tions the 
school bonds 
got 
more than a 50 per cent vote. 
The waste and delay go on. 
The delay 
has permanent ef­ 
fects that 
cannot always 
be 
made up In a 
later election. 
The park land that is available 
one year is gone the next, filled 
with rows of houses. The chil­ 
dren who need classroom s and I 
laboratories 
do not 
cease 
growing for two or three years 
waiting 
for 
the eventual ap­ 
proval of a bond program . 
The 
bond b a rrie r has stifled 
growth 
in Missouri while oth­ 
e r states move ahead.St. Louis 
and Kansas City have contin­ 
ued to drop in relative rank of 
insulation and M issouri loses 
ground. Everybody asks 
why. 
The tiond b a rrie r 
is one rea­ 
son. No 
state , or any other 
political unit, can keep up with 
the competition when a minor­ 
ity can thwart the taste needs 
of tile people. 
Year 
after year 
the bond 
defeats - by a minority of the 
voters — have 
added to to a 
depressing 
backlog of things 
that the people of Missouri have 
not done. The Legislature holds 
the first key to unlock 
the 
logjam. All that Is necessary 
Is 
to at 
least 
give 
the 
people the opportunity 
to vote 
on tile question. That opportun­ 
ity should come In 1967. 
Kansas City Times 


TILL AMERICANS GETS SICK 
When Americans go forth on 
military m issions in Viet Nam, 
they risk their lives, We owe 
it to them to make that risk 
worthwhile, to have a policy so 
sound that whatever they suffer 


may be justified. Unfortunate­ 
ly, 
because of political 
ap­ 
peasement, we have not done 
that. 
U.S. News 
& World Report 
in its Oct. 
31 issue 
re­ 
printed a letter 
from a pilot 
who told a sad story of pulled 
punches; 
"Many times we were launched 
on a combat mission with only 
four 
250-pound tom bs, when 
the F-4B, the Navy’s version 
of the Phantom, 
could carry 
24 of these bombs. This was 
done for a higher sortie count. 
Many missions were launched 
into the darkness of night over 
that 
unmentionable 
territory 
(Laos) that, 
until recently we 
had 
denied 
that we 
were 
bombing. We were instructed 
to use 
flares to spot targets, 
none prebriefed, 
or 
to bomb 
convoys 
whose headlights we 
might spot. 
These 
missions 
were flatly ineffective and, for 
the 
risk 
involved 
in dive­ 
bombing at night into mountain­ 
ous 
and unfamiliar terrain, 
should never have been flown.” 
Yet, 
the 
pilot wrote, many 
really 
strategic 
targets of 
Viet Nam, the ones that could 
be destroyed 
with the effect 
of bringing us closer to victory 
and saving the lives of our fight­ 
ing 
men, 
were strictly 
off 
lim its for our attackers. 
The flyer 
continued: "Your 
true patriots are there trying 
to fight a war. There Is no oth­ 
e r name for it, and the men 
fighting tile re want to be given 
half a chance to win. 
"The enemy in Hanoi capital­ 
izes 
on our weak 
wills 
in 
Washington. We give them con­ 
cessions 
that kill 
our sold­ 
iers . , , The politics 
of it 
ill has made 
them (our men) 
sick , . . 
If 
the American people get 
sick of sending men to die while 
the Communist aggressors are 
grouted 
"privileged sanctu­ 
ary” , 
there will be a change 
to policy 
that 
can bring vic­ 
tory and relative peace. 
Until 
the American people 


meimy christmas 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ROY MARKS & CHARLES STEARNES 
700 N. Main 
Sikeston 
MARKS AND STEARNES FOOD MART 


Apples and evergreens from 
pour mon garden will m ake the 
perfect centerpiece for your hol­ 
iday dinner table. 
Remove the stems of eight 
shiny red apples and scoop out 
holes large enough for 5-inch 
candles, lf you want your cen­ 
terpiece to last t h r o u g h t he 
holidays, coat the apples with 
a clear laquer to prevent shriv­ 
eling. 
String the apples on a piece 
of heavy wire (14 gauge I about 
38 inches l o n g , spacing th e 
apples evenly. Rend wire into 
a circle and sec ure both ends 
in one apple. You could, of 
course, ju st stand the apples, in 
a circle. Rut the w i r e h o l d s 
them securely, so that if som e­ 
thing should bump into them 
they won't topple over. 
hasten the c a n d l e s with a 
few drops of melted wax. Cor­ 
er wire with sprigs of evergreen 
or strands of pine. 
h'or the center, choose the 
largest a p p l e you can find, 
scoop out the stem. and wedge 
cc tall candle in the hole by us­ 
ing springs of tvcrgrecn. 
You can a c h i e v e a color 
scheme to suit your holiday 
diTor by the kind of a p p l es 
you choose — red or yellow, 
or even green; by the kind of 
evergreens you use; and by the 
color of candles you sehrt. I 'se 
red apples with nsl or white 
tor b o th ) c a n d l e s and ever­ 
greens s u c h a s cn/pfomcriu. 
white pine, balsam ; use yellow 
apples and y e l l o w or white 
c a n d l e s with yellowish-green 
foliage; green apples and blue 
caudles with bluish green ever- 
ifreons. 
lf there is a f l i c k e r i n g in 
your fireplace, t o s s in a few 
scraps af apple peel anti som e 
tings of evergreen - 
they will 
gi ven I a vet g artnna, 


No Evergreen Trim 


Found in Finland 


The homes und churches of 
Finland never use evergreens 
as trim or decoration, because 
they regard them as symbols 
of mourning. 
The homes, at Christmas 
time, suspend what Is called a 
"heaven" from the living room 
ceiling. Their "heavens" con­ 
sist of a cord framework cov­ 
ered with straw and different 
colors of palier and ribbon. 
Then it is covered with paper 
stars and silhouttcs cut in var­ 
ious designs. The effect, when 
reflecting the firelight and the 
candles glow, is mysterious and 
fascinating. 
In the churches candles are 
used profusely; the ultars are 
hanked and ihe windows are 
filled with them. Before dawn 
on 
C h r i s t m a s m o r n i n g , 
churches beckon approaching 
visitors with this effect, like bril­ 
liant lanterns. 


October Cheese Festival is a good time to introduce your family 
to a new cheese. To add new taste interest to your fall menus, try 
one of these delicious foods sparked with American blue cheese 
The zesty blue-marbled cheese is budget-priced at fool local 
supermarket. 
THFF IR FSI t x FSS T E ST 


do get sic); of those" who play 
i i i 
it: til* Mood t>f bur 
young men by failing to seek to 
win, there is no hope for an end 
to the bloodshed or 
the Viet 
Nam war. 
Chattanooga, Tem'., 
News F ree-P ress. 


MAKE YOCH OWN SNOW 
An economical w ay to 
dress up your holiday dec­ 
orations is to make home­ 
made "snow*. 
Put lots of soap chi|)s or 
flakes in a little water. Beat 
l i g h t l y with a w ire ai e s h 
spoon, long enough to get a 
thick foam. Smear on nee­ 
dles and stems of Evergreen 
branches, allow to dry. and 
you have a winter snow ef­ 
fect. 


MERRY 


(^Lustmos 


lo test the tree befur* \ ou 
buy, rub a finger across the 
butt. S t i c k i n e s s is a sign of 
freshness. Bounce the tree on 
the ground several times, lf the 
needles shed, the tree has begun 
to dry out. Next tug at the nee­ 
dles. I f they pull off easily, 
freshness has gone. Patches of 
browned needles mean dryness 
has set in. A fragrant odor is 
a good sign of freshness, and 
healthy green needles are a 
good sign too. 


when 
friends 
gather 
together for 
happy times. 
May your 
Christmas Holiday 
be filled with 
many such moments. 
Lou Prehn 
Joyce Shaln 
Mary Lou Grimes 
David Freeman 
Delta Loan & Finance Co. 
Sikeston, Mo. 


Gather 'round the tr e e . . . let the tree lights and the orna­ 


ments reflect the merry joy of the season. The Christman 


a wondarful old custom . . . and to us another 


treasured custom is that of extending best wishes of 


the season to all our friends and customers. We apprc 


ciatc your loyalty and continued friendship and w ill 


strive to continue to be w orthy of it for years to 


come. 


cuj outfit 
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JUST CALL 


GRI -4910 


GRI -3170 


SIKESTON TRACTOR & 
IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


JOHN D E E R E FARM EQUIPMENT 
130 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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By M il* B * n n * tt 


Christm as w as a wonderful 
time for a ten-year-old in the 
little town of Smithdale. Folks 
were filled with holiday enthu­ 
siasm and they paid extremely 
well for such sm all chores a* 
Clearing the sidewalks of snow, 
bringing in coal or chopping 
cordw ood. Brother John, two 
years older bet so nearly equal 
size that we were often mistaken 
for twins, w as our "business 
m anager." He lined up thejobs 
weeks in advance, keeping an 
accurate record of jobs com ­ 
pleted and future appointments. 
John wasn't merely training for 
his future role as an account­ 
ant; he was m aking certain that 
we got the jobs before other 
kids in town beat us to them. 
John alw ays made certain 
that we were assigned to any 
tasks around the Smythe man­ 
sion. We got these jobs so reg 
ularly a big snow fall autom ati­ 
cally sent us to the Smythe 
grounds, shovels in hand 
Mr. Smvthc w as perhaps the 
m ost respected man in Smith­ 
dale. His ancestors founded the 
tow’n. I have wondered since 
why it w asn’t Smythedale. May 
be it started out that way. But 
1 prefer to believe Mr. Smvthe’s 
ancestors were as reasonable as 
he and gave the town a name 
it could know and live with 


• 
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Mr. Smythe had lived alone, 
except for s e v e r a l servants, 
since Mrs. S m y t h e p a s s e d 
aw ay, which w as about the 
time I was born. Two grown 
sons lived in the Hast, and each 
w as president of a big business 
and wealthy in his own right. 
Kach year, with their ever-in­ 
creasing fam ilies, the sons re 
turned to the Smythe m ansion 
before Christmas and remained 
through the beginning of the 
New Year. 
Kach year the tree was dec­ 
orated, before the arrival of 
the younger generation, in a 
corner of the spacious living- 
room . 
For two Christmases. 
John and 1 had greatly admired 
this tree as we brought in logs 
for the open fireplace. We had 
also gazed in great wonder at 
a huge, green and gaily dec­ 
orated p a c k a g e which was 
placed beneath the tree even be­ 
fore decoration w as completed 
under the careful direction of 
Mr. Smythe. 
The second year, in response 
to my child-like question, the 
teller hn^ discreetly shushed 
me and said, "It is a present 
Mr. Smythe presents to himself 
each year." 
You may well im agine what 
the thought of a rich m an giving 
a present to himself stirred in the 
Im agination of a child! Bags of 
m oney? A golden cloak? 
On the Christmas Kve of the 
great snowfall, we had spent 
the afternoon in a useless bat­ 
tle. (Snow buried the Smythe 
w alks 
and 
driveways faster 
than two boys could remove it.) 
Mr. Smythe called us into 
if e house and, as we stood be­ 
fore the crackling fire, water 
from melted snow d r i p p i n g 
from our boots and clothing on­ 
to the plush carpeting, he gave 
each of us a shiny twenty-dol­ 
lar gold piece. 
"The weather is so bad," he 
said. "My fam ily will not be 
here until after Christmas. I 
am going to open my present. 
I want you to see what you 
have been so curious about." 
The ribbons fell aside and 
the wrappings were removed 
. . . to reveal — a big card­ 
board box, open at each end! 
Mr. Smythe turned to two 
astonished boys. "Have you 
ever seen a more beautiful pack­ 
age with som ething of so little 
value inside? N o t now, but 
som e day you boys will under­ 
stand this gift I give myself 1 
have much. My world is a 
w orld of plenty. I remind myself 
that all this is not so important 
as what I am . . . what 1 do 
with wealth, and what wealth 
does to me.* This is a good 
gift I give myself, much greater 
in value than the twenty-dollar 
piece you hold in your hands." 
This happened alm ost a life­ 
tim e ago. Each Christmas since 
I have given m yself a present. 
T h e package is l a r g e , gaily 
w rapped in green. It contains 
nothing but a well-worn twenty 
d ollar gold piece . . . and the 
m em ory of a very wise o ld 
m an. 


REDS 
AND 


THE BIRTH OF HOPE - MOST PRECIOUS 
GIFT OF ALL 
In that December of all Decembers, what man­ 
ner of men oppressed and taxed the world to 
suit their earthly whims? 
There was Caesar Augustus, known to 
a 
grieving world as Gaius Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus Augustus. 
Of the same substance as 
his uncle, Julius Caesar, Augustus molded the 
world and its future with his every act. 
He had decreed that all should travel to the 
city of their lineage to be enrolled for pur­ 
poses of census taking and taxation. He could 
not know that this first census would be part 
of the turning point in man’s destiny. 
And there was Herod the Great, King 
of 
Judaea. 
Truly, he deserved to be 
called 
“ The Great,” for it was miraculous that he 
was King at all. 
It was he who once followed 
the politics of Brutus and Cassius, the as­ 
sassins who plotted and caused the death 
of 
Julius Caesar, uncle of Caesar Augustus. Would 
not, indeed, Augustus be suspicious of such 
past ties and remove Herod? But this was not 
the whole of the miracle of Herod’s tenure. 
He put his allegiance with Mark Antony. And 
was not Antony forced to his grave by Augustus? 
There seemed to be no end to the insanity of 
it, for Augustus had actually confirmed Herod 
in the Kingdom granted Herod by Anthony him­ 
self! 
Herod’s influence on Augustus was weighty. 
Once, after reflecting on Herod’s accomplish­ 
ments in erecting temples of great beauty, 
Augustus told Herod: 
“ Your soul is too great for your Kingdom.” 
But Herod was troubled within. 
Fearing for 
his safety, he had strong fortresses constructed. 
Most of all, he feared the fulfillment of 
the 
words of the “ Prophets.” The prophecies were 
no less fearful than drouth or hunger, for if 
they should be fulfilled, he would never found 
a dynasty 
- the greatest of his ambitions. 
What was it they prophecied - that a virgin 
would conceive and bear a son of the line of 
David? 
That Bethlehem would be the place of 
birth of a child who would rule all of Israel? 
And this child would be 
called “ Wonderful” 
and “ Counsellor” ; his government would know 
no end and there would be no end to peace and 
justice. 
Was it not clear, Herod reasoned, that 
the 
people were incapable of following anyone other 
than Herod and Rome? How could such a peo­ 
ple and land bring forth a Messiah? 
Verily, 
this “ renaisance of the Hebrew nation” would 
be sorely put to occur during the time of en­ 
rollment and taxation. 
These prophecies had 
no substance; they were no more than the 
rantings 
of 
old 
men whose words had l>een 
passed through the generations. 
There would 
be no more consternation on his part. 
The divine visitation was still fresh in 
the 
mind of Mary as her husband Joseph made 
ready for their journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the city of their birth. Extra time 
would have to be allowed, for Mary was with 
child. 
It did not matter to Rome about hard­ 
ships of such a journey. 
One had to go; there 
was no alternative. 
As Mary rode the donkey, the words of Gabriel 
came back to her. “ He shall be great, and shall 
be called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David 
” 
At this moment, did Mary recall the words of 
the Prophets - that one would come to whom 
the people would gather? 
That this great one 
would be born in Bethlehem? She was going to 
Bethlehem. 
Would Kings from Sheba and Seba 
come to offer gifts? 
Many things could not be 
explained; but still, things which could not be 
explained were happening. 
The journey from Nazareth to the City 
of 
David was over. Joseph inquired about lodging, 
but there was no room for them in the inn. 
Mary’s time was near, so they were given room 
near the inn in a stable. 
Mary brought forth her child and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger. 
Guarding their flocks at night, shepherds in 
the fields were overwhelmed by a great light, 
and a voice said: 
“ Fear not: for, behold, 1 bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, 


The traditional colors ol the 
hristm as season are red and 
j r e e n . 
These c o l o r s have 
neant different things to dil 
eront people over the ages, 
'olor has been used as the 
ym bol of abstrac t ideas from 
fine im m em orial. 
Green was a sacred color 
im ong the ancient and mcdi 
v a l Egyptians w ho wore it as 
t sym bol of hope and thejo\ 
>f spring. 
In early 
and m e d i e v a l 
' h r i s t i a n art, colors had a 
nystie or sym bolic meaning, 
led indicated passion. In its 
;ood sense it w as a sym bol of 
livine energy and love and the 
r e a t i v e power of the Holy 
ipirit; in its bad sense it w as u 
ign of hate. In tli.it m eaning 
I becam e a sign of Satan. 
Emerald green is often the 
ym bol of I i o j h . - and growth in 
nanv C* •shah paintings. 


lying in a manger.” 
For generations, the “keepers of 
sacred 
things” in the “ East” had waited for the ful­ 
fillment of the prophecy that a star would ap­ 
pear to tell of the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
Known as the “ Magi,” these august, revered 
men of the East believed in God and detested 
idolatry. They were philosophers, astrologers, 
and servants of God, were constant companions 
to the ruling monarch, and saw to the education 
of the young princes of their land. No trans­ 
action of importance in their land took place 
without their consent. 
Three Magi beheld the star that appeared to 
tell them that the prophecy was fulfilled. They 
gathered together their servants and camels 
and set forth for Jerusalem. 
In the “ holy city,” they sought the where­ 
abouts of Him whose star they had seen in 
the east and whom they had come to worship. 
Their inquiries did not escape Herod 
the 
Great. 
Alarmed and troubled, Herod collected 
the chief priests and scribes and demanded to 
know' where the Christ would be born. Reciting 
words of the Prophets, they said that the ap­ 
pointed city was Bethlehem. 
Herod calculated that this threat to his 
own 
dynasty could be ended soon. 
The 
Magi, 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, could be the 
instruments through which he would learn the 
truth. 


W ith the three Magi before him, Herod spoke 
carefully so as not to reveal his true intent: 
“ Go and search diligently for the young child; 
and when ye have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and worship him also.” 
Again the star was there to lead them as 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar left Herod. 
As they followed the star, they rejoiced. 
On 
finding the child with Mary, they fell down and 
worshipped 
him. The treasure chests were 
taken from the backs of the camels, and from 
the chests the Magi took gifts of gold, frankin­ 
cense and myrrh and presented them 
unto 
the Prince of Peace. 


But the life of the newljorn King was in great 
peril. 
The Magi were warned in a dream not 
to tell Herod of the birth, and that they should 
return to their land by a different route. 
Joseph was also warned in a dream to take the 
child and its mother to Egypt, because as he 
had been told, Herod will seek the young child 
to destroy him. 


During the night, Joseph and his family departed 
for Egypt. King Herod, in terrible anger, ordered 
that all children two years old and under, in 
Bethlehem and on the coast, be slain. 
Such were the men of good will and bad will 
in that first of Christmases. Caesar Augustus 
taxed a persecuted people; Herod sought to end 
a menace to his indulgent ambitions, and wrought 
great sorrow upon the mothers of Bethlehem. 
The Magi and the shepherds had fallen before 
the young King and worshipped him. The Magi 
had kept their wonderful secret from Herod, and 
the Prince of Peace was saved. 
The Caesars and Kings still tremble the earth 
with their oppressions and seek to enslave man­ 
kind in a world which would serve no other than 
the Caesars and the Kings. 
This they cannot do, for man has a w ill born of 
great hope. That hope was born that December of 
all Decembers. 
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To W ith You A M erry Chriftmoil 


Centuries ago, Homans decorated their homes, public build­ 
ings, and temples on festive occasions, and we have followed 
this ancient custom. In most com m unities, at Christmas there 
are beautifully decorated store windows, often depicting the 
holiday scenes. 


The merchants along New 
York’s fam ous Fifth Avenue 
vie with each other in original­ 
ity and spare no expense in the 
creation of luxury and beauty. 


green lights in honor of the 
occasion. 
W'hile New York goes all 
out for brilliant, sophisticated 
Christmas em phasizing luxury 
with a touch of frivolity, other 
The final displays attract such cj(jes celebrate in their w ay. In 
crowds that special roped-off som e where (raffic hazards do 
and the 
areas are necessary 
public is kept m oving by uni­ 
formed guards. In m any cases 
the air is perfumed with som e 
special fragrance and music 
accom panies th e c h a n g i n g 
scenes of animated figures in­ 
side the windows. 


Weeks before Christmas a 
giant Christm as tree is set up 
with 
much ceremony in the 
center of Rockefeller P l a z a , 
decorated w i t h huge colored 
baubles, and the lighting of the 
tree is the official opening of 
the Christmas season. The en­ 
tire length of Park Avnue is 
lined 
with 
its 
o w n lighted 
Christm as t r e e s , and it is a 
beautiful sight in snow. Many 
New York skyscrapers, alw ays 
dram atic against the night sky, 
are also aglow with red and 


not p r e v e n t , the downtown 
streets are festooned with col­ 
ored lights, bells, stars, candles, 
and other yuletide emblems. 
Many American c i t i e s are 
famed for their distinctive street 
decorations, which visitors of­ 
ten drive many miles to see. 
For instance, since 1920, the 
city of Fresno, California, has 
featured its C h r i s t m a s Tree 
Lane. This is slightly less than 
2 miles in length and is said to 
be the longest in our country. 
The project began on a sm all 
scale, but by 1930 the great 
cedars lining Van Ness Avenue 
had been lighted with colored 
bulbs for a quarter of a mile. 
Then, in 1959, more than 3 00 
stately trees had been festooned 
with lights, and over 121,000 
p e o p l e visited th e unusual 
scene. 


German Sweet Chocolate Cake 


The Holiday Centerpiece Cake. Gifted with the never forget 
table taste and aroma that comes only from real Baker’s" Ger 
man’s" Sweet Chocolate. 


1 pkg. (4 oz.) B aker’s 
G erm an’s Sw eet C hocolate 
y2 cup boiling water 
1 cup butter or m argarine 
2 cups sugar 
4 egg yolks 


1 tsp. vanilla 
21/ 2 cups sifted cake tlour 
1 tsp. baking soda 
>/2 tsp. salt 
1 cup butterm ilk 
4 egg w hites, stiffly beaten 


Middle age Is the period 
in 
which many men feel they are 
doing real well if they are no 
worse 
than 
they've 
been. 
Commercial Appeal 
* * * 
THE SCHOOL CHALLENGE 
An article in today's edition 
of The Enterprise-Courier re­ 
ports the findings of a commit­ 
tee appointed to studv educa­ 
tion in 
Missouri - fin dines 
which should be sobering to all 
residents of the state, but part­ 
icularly those of southern Mis­ 
souri. 
A 
man accompanying 
the 
article illustrates 
the failure 
of most counties 
south of the 
Missouri River to meet their 
public 
school responsibilities 
as 
represented 
by per-pupil 
expenditures. Only a few of the 
counties south of the river are 
providing 
sufficient funds to 
support 
the grade school and 
high school eurriculumn. 
In southeast 
Missouri 
only 
one county — Dunklin — 
is 
providing 
an 
annual 
per- 
pupil 
expenditure of between 
$400 and $500. All the others 
are in the $300 to $400 range. 
Clearly, something is am iss, 
particularly in an age when 
public education must meet ev­ 
er-increasing demands. 
As jack Stapleton says in the 
Daily Dunklin Democrat; 
“Southeast Missouri and much 
of the southern half of Mis­ 
souri stands in stark contrast 
to the area north of the Mis­ 
souri River. A map of the ef­ 
forts of school districts shows, 
quite graphically 
that there Is 
a wide disparity between the 
fiscal 
efforts of 
these 
two 
areas in the state. One can only 
wonder why southern Missouri 


counties lag so far behind their 
counterparts in the northern 
half of the state. 
“ The fact that Dunklin Coun­ 
ty 
Is the only county In South­ 
east 
Missouri providing 
be­ 
tween $400 and $500 
per stu­ 
dent 
each year is also sm all 
consolation in 
view of 
the 
fact that some counties in the 
state, 
most 
notably In the 
central 
and 
northwestern 
areas are providing more than 
$500 
per 
student per year. 
This is 
closer to the national 
average and Is more nearly rep­ 
resentative 
of the efforts be­ 
ing expanded 
in other states 
where citizens have awakened 
to the needs of public educa­ 
tion. 
“ While M issouri's per-pupil 
expenditure is 
above 
that of 
Arkansas 
and Kentucky, the 
truth 
is 
that we are lagging 
behind I l l i n o i s , 
I n d i a n a , 
Iowa 
and Kansas. While Mis­ 
souri's 
per-student expendi­ 
ture 
is $471 
on a state­ 
wide 
average, the state of Il­ 
linois has an expenditure av­ 
erage of $6.12. 
There is quite 
a difference — and the dif­ 
ference 
can be measured in 


Melt chocolate in boiling water. Cool. Cream butter and sugar 
until fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a time, and beat well after eac h 
Add melted chocolate and vanilla Mix well Sift together flour, 
soda and salt. Add alternately with buttermilk to chocolate mix 
ture; beat well. Beat until smooth. Fold in whites. Pour into 3 
deep 8- or 9-inch layer pans, lined on bottom with papier Bake at 
350° for 30 to 40 minutes. Cool. 
For Coconut Pecan Frosting 


Combine 1 cup evaporated milk, 1 cup sugar. 3 egg yolks. 
cup butter or margarine, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Cook and stir over 
medium heat until thickened, about 12 minutes Add lq , cups 
Baker's Angel Flake" Coconut and 1 cup chopped pecans. Beat 
until thick enough to spread. Makes 2H cups. Frost tops only. 


Just in tim e for holiday fes­ 
tivities, 
eight 
of 
A m ericas 
great food 
com panies have 
com bined talents to offer you 
r e c i p e s 
for 
“the 
tw elve 
days of C hristm as.” T hey’re 
all 
in 
a 
pull-out-and-keep 
booklet in the D ecem ber is­ 
sue of The R eader’s Digest. 
Included are such treats as 
stained-glass 
cookies, 
sw eet 
chocolate cake w ith coconut 
pecan frosting, holiday coco­ 
nut m acaroons, eggs benedict, 
baked 
ham 
w i t h 
holiday 
glaze. 
Black 
Forest 
torte, 
fruitcake w ith a jelly glace, 
C alifornia 
dip. 
an 
unusual 
quick onion stuffing for your 
holiday bird, and a luscious 
pecan pie. 


the years ahead by the quality 
of 
primary 
and 
secondary 
education graduates in the state 
of M issouri and the state 
of 
Illinois. 
E nterprise-Courler 


Holiday Recipes and Ideas lor 


the 12 Days oiQimfrnas 


Thl 12 
Of CHRISTMAS 


Regal 
Johnson’s explanation 
of 
why 
Slobbovians 
aren't 
allowed to play Bingo; 
“ They eat all the corn.” 
(Will Jones in 
Minneapolis 
Tribune) 
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METAl COMPANY 
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lying in a manger.” 
For generations, the “ keepers of 
sacred 
things” in the “ East” had waited for the ful­ 
fillment of the prophecy that a star would ap­ 
pear to tell of the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
Known as the “ Magi,” these august, revered 
men of the East believed in God and detested 
idolatry. They were philosophers, astrologers, 
and servants of God, were constant companions 
to the ruling monarch, and saw to the education 
of the young princes of their land. No trans­ 
action of importance in their land took place 
without their consent. 
Three Magi beheld the star that appeared to 
tell them that the prophecy was fulfilled. They 
gathered together their servants and camels 
and set forth for Jerusalem. 
In the “ holy city,” they sought the where­ 
abouts of Him whose star they had seen in 
the east and whom they had come to worship. 
Their inquiries did not escape Herod 
the 
Great. 
Alarmed and troubled, Herod collected 
the chief priests and scribes and demanded to 
know where the Christ would be born. Reciting 
words of the Prophets, they said that the ap­ 
pointed city was Bethlehem. 
Herod calculated that this threat to his 
own 
dynasty could be ended soon. 
The 
Magi, 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, could be the 
instruments through which he would learn the 
truth. 


THE BIRTH GF HOPE - MOST PRECIOUS 
GIFT OF ALL 
In that December of all Decembers, what man­ 
ner of men oppressed and taxed the world to 
suit their earthly whims? 
There was Caesar Augustus, known to 
a 
grieving world as Gaius Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus Augustus. 
Of the same substance as 
his uncle, Julius Caesar, Augustus molded the 
world and its future with his every act. 
He had decreed that all should travel to the 
city of their lineage to be enrolled for pur­ 
poses of census taking and taxation. He could 
not know that this first census would be part 
of the turning point in man’s destiny. 
And there was Herod the Great, King 
of 
Judaea. 
Truly, he deserved to be 
called 
“ The Great,” for it was miraculous that he 
was King at all. 
It was he who once followed 
the politics of Brutus and Cassius, the as­ 
sassins who plotted and caused the death of 
Julius Caesar, uncle of Caesar Augustus. Would 
not, indeed, Augustus be suspicious of such 
past ties and remove Herod? But this was not 
the whole of the miracle of Herod’s tenure. 
He put his allegiance with Mark Antony. And 
was not Antony forced to his grave by Augustus? 
There seemed to be no end to the insanity of 
it, for Augustus had actually confirmed Herod 
in the Kingdom granted Herod by Anthony him­ 
self! 
Herod’9 influence on Augustus was weighty. 
Once, after reflecting on Herod’s accomplish­ 
ments in erecting temples of great beauty, 
Augustus told Herod: 
“ Your soul is too great for your Kingdom.” 
But Herod was troubled within. 
Fearing for 
his safety, he had strong fortresses constructed. 
Most of all, he feared the fulfillment of 
the 
words of the “ Prophets.” The prophecies were 
no less fearful than drouth or hunger, for if 
they should l>e fulfilled, he would never found 
a dynasty - the greatest of his ambitions. 
What was it they prophecied - that a virgin 
would conceive and bear a son of the line of 
David? 
That Bethlehem would be the place of 
birth of a child who would rule all of Israel? 
And this child would be 
called “ Wonderful” 
and “ Counsellor” ; his government would know 
no end and there would be no end to peace and 
justice. 
Was it not clear, Herod reasoned, that 
the 
people were incapable of following anyone other 
than Herod and Rome? How could such a peo­ 
ple and land bring forth a Messiah? 
Verily, 
this “ renaisance of the Hebrew nation” would 
be sorely put to occur during the time of en­ 
rollment and taxation. 
These prophecies had 
no substance; they were no more than the 
rantings 
of 
old 
men whose words had been 
passed through the generations. 
There would 
be no more consternation on his part. 
The divine visitation was still fresh in 
the 
mind of Mary as her husband Joseph »made 
ready for their journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the city of their birth. Extra time 
would have to be allowed, for Mary was with 
child. 
It did not matter to Rome about hard­ 
ships of such a journey. 
One had to go; there 
was no alternative. 
As Mary rode the donkey, the words of Gabriel 
came back to her. “ He shall be great, and shall 
be called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David 
” 
At this moment, did Mary recall the words of 
the Prophets - that one would come to whom 
the people would gather? That this great one 
would be born in Bethlehem? She was going to 
Bethlehem. 
Would Kings from Sheba and Seba 
come to offer gifts? 
Many things could not be 
explained; but still, things which could not be 
explained were happening. 
The journey from Nazareth to the City 
of 
David was over. Joseph inquired about lodging, 
but there was no room for them in the inn. 
Mary’s time was near, so they were given room 
near the inn in a stable. 
Mary brought forth her child and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger. 
Guarding their flocks at night, shepherds in 
the fields were overwhelmed by a great light, 
and a voice said: 
“ Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, 
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C hristm as w as a wonderful 
time for a ten-year old in the 
little town of Srr.ithdale. Folks 
were filled with holidav enthu­ 
siasm an d they paid extremely 
well for such sm all chores as 
clearing the sidewalks of snow-, 
b rin g in g in coal or chopping 
cordw ood. Brother John, two 
y ears older but so nearly equal 
size that we were often mistaken 
for ♦wins, was o ur "business 
m a n a g e r." He lined up thejobs 
weeks in advance, keeping an 
accurate record of jobs com 
pleted an d fut\ire appointments. 
Jo h n w a sn ’t merely training for 
his future role as an account 
ant; he was m ak ing certain that 
we got the jobs before other 
kids in tow a bent us to them. 
Jo h n alw ays m ade certain 
that we were assigned to any 
tasks aro u n d the Smythe m a n ­ 
sion. We got these jobs so reg 
ularly a big snowfall autom ati­ 
cally sent us to the Smythe 
gro unds, shovels in hand 
Mr. Smythe was perhaps the 
m ost reselected m an in Smith- 
dale. His ancestors founded the 
town. I hove wondered since 
w hy it w asn ’t Smythedalo May 
be it started out that way. But 
I prefer to believe Mr. Smythe’s 
ancestors were as reasonable as 
he and gav e the town a nam e 
it could know and live with 
With the three Magi before him, Herod spoke 
carefully so as not to reveal his true intent: 
“ Go and search diligently for the young child; 
and when ye have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and worship him also.” 
Again the star was there to lead them as 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar left Herod. 
As they followed the star, they rejoiced. 
On 
finding the child with Mary, they fell down and 
worshipped 
him. The treasure chests were 
taken from the backs of the camels, and from 
the chests the Magi took gifts of gold, frankin­ 
cense and myrrh and presented them 
unto 
the Prince of Peace. 


But the life of the newlx>rn King was in great 
peril. 
The Magi were warned in a dream not 
to tell Herod of the birth, and that they should 
return to their land by a different route. 
Joseph was also warned in a dream to take the 
child and its mother to Egypt, because as he 
had been told, Herod will seek the young child 
to destroy him. 


During the night, Joseph and his family departed 
for Egypt. King Herod, in terrible anger, ordered 
that all children two years old and under, in 
Bethlehem and on the coast, be slain. 
Such were the men of good will and bad will 
in that first of Christmases. Caesar Augustus 
taxed a persecuted people; Herod sought to end 
a menace to his indulgent ambitions, and wrought 
great sorrow' upon the mothers of Bethlehem. 
The Magi and the shepherds had fallen before 
the young King and worshipped him. The Magi 
had kept their wonderful secret from Herod, and 
the Prince of Peace was saved. 
The Caesars and Kings still tremble the earth 
with their oppressions and seek to enslave man­ 
kind in a world which would serve no other than 
the Caesars and the Kings. 
This they cannot do, for man has a will born of 
great hope. That hope was born that December of 
all Decembers. 


Middle age Is the period 
in 
which many men feel they are 
doing real well if they are no 
worse 
than they've 
been. 
Commercial Appeal 
* * * 
THE SCHOOL CHALLENGE 
An article In today's edition 
of The Enterprise-Courier re­ 
ports the findings of a commit­ 
tee appointe to study educa­ 
tion in 
M issouri - findings 
which should be sobering to all 
residents of the state, but part­ 
icularly those of southern Mis­ 
souri. 
A 
map accompanying 
the 
article illustrates 
the failure 
of most counties 
south of the 
M issouri River to meet their 
public 
school responsibilities 
as 
represented 
by per-pupil 
expenditures. Only a few of the 
counties south of the river are 
providing 
sufficient funds to 
support 
tho grade school and 
high school curriculum s 
In southeast 
Missouri 
only 
one county — Dunklin — 
is 
providing 
an 
annual 
per- 
pupil 
expenditure of between 
$400 and $500. All the others 
are in the $300 to $400 range. 
Clearly, something Is am iss, 
particularly in an age when 
public education must meet ev­ 
er-increasing demands. 
As jack Stapleton says In the 
Daily Dunklin Democrat: 
“ Southeast M issouri and much 
of the southern half of Mis­ 
souri stands In stark contrast 
to the area north of the Mis­ 
souri River. A map of the ef­ 
forts of school districts shows, 
quite graphically 
that there is 
a wide disparity between the 
fiscal 
efforts of 
these 
two 
areas In the state. One canonl> 
wonder why southern M issouri 


Mr. Smythe had lived alone, 
except for s e v e r a l servants, 
since Mr s . S m y t h e p a s s e d 
aw ay , which w as ab o u t the 
time I was born. Two grow n 
sons lived in the East, and each 
w as president ot a big business 
and w ealthy in his ow n right. 
Each year, w ith their ever-in­ 
creasing families, the sons re­ 
turned to the Sm ythe m ansion 
before C hristm as an d remained 
th rough the beginning of the 
New Year. 
Each year the tree was dec­ 
orated, before the arriv al of 
the y o u n g er generation, in a 
corner of the spacious living- 
room . 
F o r two Christmases. 
John a nd I had greatly adm ired 
this tree as we b ro u g h t in logs 
for the ope n fireplace. We h ad 
also gazed in great wonder at 
a huge, green an d gaily dec­ 
orated p a c k a g e which was 
placed beneath the tree even be 
fore decoration was completed 
under the careful direction of 
Mr. Smythe. 
The second year, in response 
to my child like question, the 
hailer ha^ discreetly shushed 
nH and said. "It is a present 
Mr. Smythe presents to himself 
each year." 
You m ay well im agine what 
the thought of a rich m an giving 
a present to himself stir red in the 
Im agination of a child! Bags of 
m oney? A golden cloak? 
On the C hristm as Eve of the 
great snowfall, we had spent 
the afternoon in a useless b at­ 
tle. (Snow buried the Smythe 
walks 
and 
drivew ays faster 
than two boys could rem ove it.) 
Mr. Smythe called us into 
ti e house and, as we stood be­ 
fore the crackling fire, water 
from melted snow d r i p p i n g 
from ou r boot* and clothing o n ­ 
to the plush carpeting, he gave 
each of us a shiny twenty d o l­ 
lar gold pun e. 
"T he weather is so bad." he 
said. "My family will not be 
here until after Christm as. I 
am going to open m y present. 
I w ant y ou to see what you 
hav e been so curious about." 
The ribbons fell aside and 
the w rap pin gs were removed 
. . , to reveal — a big c a rd ­ 
b o a rd box, open at each end! 
Mr. Sm ythe turned to two 
astonished boys. "H av e you 
ever seen a m ore beautiful pack­ 
age with som ething of so little 
v alu e inside? N o t now, b u t 
som e d a y you boys will under 
stan d this gift I give myself. I 
h av e much. My world is a 
w orld of plenty, i rem ind myself 
that all this is not so important 
as w hat I am . . . what I do 
with wealth, and what wealth 
docs to me.* This is a good 
gift I give myself, much greater 
in value th an the twenty-dollar 
piece yo u hold In y o u r hands." 
'I’his happened alm ost a life­ 
time a g o . Each C hristm as since 
I h a v e given myself a present. 
T h e p ack ag e is l a r g e , gaily 
w rap p e d in green. It contains 
no thing but a well w orn twenty 
d o lla r gold piece . . . an d the 
m e m o ry of a very wise o l d 
m an . 


T he tradition al colors ot the 
( h ristm as season arc red and 
g r e e n . 
These c o l o r s have 
incant different things to dil 
ferent people ov er the ages. 
C olor has been used as the 
sym bo l of abstract ideas from 
time im m em orial, 
G reen was a sacred color 
a m o n g the ancient and medi 
cv a I E g yp tians w ho wore it us 
a sy m b o l ol hope and the joe 
of spring. 
i n 
early 
and 
m e d i e v a l 
C h r i s t i a n art. colors had a 
mystic o r sym bolic m eaning, 
heil indicated passion. In its 
g o o d sense it was a sym bol of 
*1 iv me emerge aud love an d the 
c r e a t i v e power of tin Moly 
S p i r i t ; 
i i i its had sense it was a 
s i g n ol hate. Iii that m eaning 
it I»it a me a sign of Satan. 
Em erald green is oft! ii the 
sym bol of Impi am i growt h in 
ma iv t 1 • 'stain paintings 


Bright 
and happy 
wishes are 
coming your way 


v 
May your 
hearts be happy 
and your Christmas : 
merry. 
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In 
By Fred W. Lindecke 
The Nation, Sept., 1964 
(Fred 
W. Lindecke is a re­ 
porter on the St. Louise Post- 
Dispatch.) 
Now that President Johnson’s 
«War 
against 
Poverty” has 
been passed by Congress, one of 
the nation’s 
poverty pockets 
which is waiting to see if the 
war ever 
reaches it is 
the 
Bootheel of Missouri. 
If and when it does come, 
Mr. Johnson’s program will find 
the southwest, tip of Missouri 
a rugged 
test 
of 
its depth 
and perserveranee. Appalachia 
got most of the publicity in the 
campaign to pass 
the Presi­ 
dent’s bill. The Bootheel prom­ 
ises 
to be just as tough a nut 
to crack. 
All the present talk about pov­ 
erty comes many years after the 
fact, so far as the Bootheel is 
concerned. 
The type of people 
who are poor there now were 
poor before and during the de­ 
pression, and have stayed poor 
through the war-economy boom 
up to the present. While politi­ 
cians 
and economists debate 
over the proper level 
of un­ 
employment, 
farm income or 
the cost of living, 
the Boot- 
heel’s poor rem ain unchanged. 
The reason is that M issouri’s 
Bootheel 
is 
cotton country, 
and until just a few years ago it 
was a simple 
economic 
fact 
that 
a 
lot of cheap labor — 
or 
in 
other 
words, poor 
people — was needed to grow 
and harvest cotton. Although 
Bootheel field laborers never 
made more than a meager living 
at it, chopping 
weeds 
and 
picking cotton has been 
their 
major 
source of employment. 
But now up to 
80 per cent of 
the cotton 
is harvested 
by 
mechanical cotton pickers and 
farmers 
are using chemicals 
and new plowing techniques to 
control the weeds in the fields. 
Even flocks of geese, that eat 
the weeds 
but not 
the cotton 
plants, are used to reduce the 
need 
for hand labor. While in 
many 
areas 
automation and 
technological 
change 
have 
produced “ new” poverty, 
n 
the Bootheel they come as a fin­ 
al 
blow 
on top 
of “old 
poverty.” 
One point 
should be made 
perfectly 
clear, however. The 
Bootheel is 
not 
an economi- 
call 
depressed area. It con­ 
tains 
the richest agricultural 
counties in M issouri. The state 
ranks 
eleventh 
in 
cotton 
production nationally, 
and the 
Bootheel grows 
all of it. Soy­ 
beans, wheat, com*mrt alfalfa 
also are geown in its 
deep 
Mississippi River 
bottomland 
soil. 
The 
strong 
agricultural 
economy supports active towns 
with 
shops, businesses and 
small manufacturing plants that 
provide a stable source of non­ 
farm jobs. 
But 
beneath 
the 
area’s 
healthy 
economy is 
a thick poverty stratum com­ 
posed of thousands of 
farm 
laborers — both black 
and 
white — who know nothing but 
“choppin’ 
and picking’ ” cot­ 
ton or joining migratory crews 
to harvest fruit and vegetables 
in other states. 
Six counties make up most of 
the Bootheel — Dunklin, Mis­ 
sissippi, 
New Madrid, Pem is­ 
cot, Scott 
and Stoddard. The 
1960 
census showed 
that all 
of them have a median family 
income 
below 
the $4,000 set 
by the Conference on 
Econo­ 
mic 
Progress as 
the mini­ 
mum required 
to maintain an 
adequate 
standard of living. 
Five of the six have a median 
income below 
the $3,000 set 
by 
President 
Johnson. 
The 
census 
books 
show 
that in 
New Madrid 
County, 
64 per 
cent of the fam ilies 
have an 
annual 
income of 
less 
than 
$3,000. 
The 
number of fam­ 
ilies living 
on less 
than 
$3,000 among 
the other coun­ 
ties, ranges down to 38per cent 
in Scott County. Median fam­ 
ily income for farm laborers 
in the 
six 
counties was be­ 
tween a high of $818 
in Scoti 
County, down to $693 in Pem is­ 
cot County. 
State 
Welfare 
Department 


Honoring Christmas, 
In Poetry and Prose 


‘‘I will honor Christmas 
in my heart, and try to keep 
it all year.” 


So wrote Charles Dickens, 
for whom Christmas was a 
favorite topic — so much so 
that most people, asked to 
name someone who wrote 
about Christmas, would im­ 
mediately answer, 
'Dick­ 
ens.” 


Not only Dickens, but a l­ 
most every writer, from the 
little-know n to the famous, 
has been inspired at some 
tim e in his career to “honor 
C hristm as” in prose or po­ 
etry. For instance 


At Christmas / no more de­ 
sire a rose 
Than uish a snow in May's 
new-fangled mirth, 
But like of each thing that 
in season grows 


William Shakespeare 


At Christmas play and make 
good cheer. 
For Christmas comes hut 
once a year. 


Thom as Tusser 


For somehow, not only at 
Christmas, but all the 
long year through, 
The joy that you give to 
others is the joy that 
comes back to you. 
John Greenleaf Whittier 


♦ 
* 
* 
England was merry Eng­ 
land, ivhen 
Old Christmas brought his 
sports again. 
Sir W alter Scott 
* 
* 
* 
I heard the bells on Christ­ 
mas Day 
Their old familiar carols 
play. 
And soft and sweet 
the 
words repeat, 
“God is not dead, nor doth 
he sleep.” 
Henry W adsworth 
Longfellow 
* 
♦ 
♦ 
So shall ice learn to under­ 
stand 
The simple faith of shep­ 
herds then, 
And clasping kindly hand 
in hand, 
Siny, “Peace on earth, good 
will to m en !” 
Jam es Russell Lowell 
* 
* 
♦ 
“Happy Christmas to all, 
and to all a good-night ” 
Clement Clarke Moore 


figures 
show 
that the Boot­ 
heel has more persons picking 
up federal surplus food than St. 
Louis and Kansas City com­ 
bined. Total welfare payments 
in the six counties were sec­ 
ond in the state only to St. 
Louis in fiscal 1962-63. 
Sum­ 
med 
up, 
these 
statistics 
describe an area where wel­ 
fare is the largest industry af­ 
ter agriculture. They describe 
an 
area 
where to get on the 
welfare roles is 
for many 
people the highest goal in life. 
The poor in the Bootheel area 
are divided into 
two classes- 
those who can qualify for wel­ 
fare benefits and those 
who 
struggle 
along without them. 
Under Missouri law, only those 
who are blind, 
disabled, over 
65 
or 
who 
are 
depend­ 
ents of an absent 
or disabled 
head of the family can qualify 
for welfare payments. 
Those who can meet 
these 
requirements are 
considered 
well off among the poor in the 
Bootheel. “ When they decide 
around here who should get food 
baskets at Christmas, if some­ 
one 
is 
on welfare 
the atti­ 
tude is to give the food 
to 
somebody else 
because 
they 
don’t need it as bad,” Mrs. 
David 
Ragan, 
assistant 
di­ 
rector of Del mo Housing Corp., 
said. M rs. Ragan and her bus- 
> Land 
Deitno,— s 
Bootheel 
organization born out 
of 
sharecroppers’ 
protests 
against 
their treatment dur­ 
ing the depression. The church- 
supported 
charity organiza­ 
tion now looks after about 2,- 
000 iow-income persons 
and 
welfare recipients. 
It is easy to see why the poor 
of the Bootheel tend 
to look 
upon welfare as the answer to 
all their troubles. Under 
the 
M issouri schedule of welfare 
payments, 
if a mother 
with 
seven children can qualify for 
aid to dependent children, she 
can receive $200 a month. This 
amount coming in every month 
is more 
than 
she could ever 
hope 
for if her husband were 
home 
and 
the whole family 
worked in the fields. 
Pay for 
chopping cotton is $5 
to $6 
a day. Wages for picking cot­ 
ton are 
$3 a hundred pounds. 
Depending 
on how strong 
a 
cotton picker’s 
back 
is, 
he 
can pick up 
to 300 pounds a 
day. As an example, if a labor­ 
er were to get six weeks’ work 
chopping cotton 
at $6 a day, 
and six weeks’ work 
picking 
cotton at 300 pounds a day., he 
would make a total of $630. 
And 
a cotton picker would 
try to put his 
wife and 
as 
many 
of his children who are 
able in the fields in an effort 
to multiply 
this 
amount by 
as many times as possible. 
But 
in 
today’s 
decreasing 
market for hand labor, that 
amount of work and pay would 
be optimum conditions. It used 
to be that field workers could 
expect cotton-chopping jobs to 
be available throughout May and 


June. When the cotton harvest 
started 
in September, 
there 
used to be work for them that 
lasted into 
December 
and 
January. The huge mechanical 
cotton-picking 
machines that 
cost $19,000 each reduce 
the 
cotton harvest to six weeks or 
less. 
The 
field laborers 
are left to glean 
after 
the 
machines or to work on the few 
remaining 
farm s which do not 
use machines. The new weed- 
control methods are having the 
same effect on hand 
labor. 
It would be a distortion to pic­ 
ture 
the field 
laborers 
as 
totally 
innocent 
victims 
of 
economic oppression. The fact 
is that they must share part of 
the 
responsibility 
for 
their 
plight. Community leaders and 
public officials who have tried 
to help 
them are unanimous 
in stating 
that many of them 
don’t want to Ik? helped. Witness 
some of their statements; 
Rev. Ivan Lee LaTurno, past­ 
or 
of 
the F irst 
Methodist 
Church 
in Kennett; “ Any per­ 
son who really wants to work 
and 
shows 
any kind of 
in­ 
dustrious attitude 
at all can 
usually 
find some kind of 
steady employment. 
Some of 
these people 
decide 
that the 
poorer 
they get, the 
more 
help 
they 
are 
going to get, 
and they maintain their con­ 
dition. -tittle** the help 
of­ 
fer them 
is an outright gift, 
they aren’t interested.” 
Alva Davault, Superintendent 
of Schools at Malden; “ A big 
problem is to convince them 
that they need help. Nothing can 
l>e done for them until you en­ 
courage 
them to want to do 
things 
for 
themselves. Even 
in good times, with high em­ 
ployment 
over the nation, the 
Bootheel 
has had poverty. The 
fathers of these 
farm work­ 
ers 
were hungry 
every win­ 
ter and now they are hungry 
every winter, too.” 
Jack Schell, of 
the Kennett 
state employment office; “ I’ve 
got jobs 
to go pick berries 
for $175 
to $200 a month go­ 
ing begging. They don’t want to 
change their pattern of staying 
here, picking up a few jobs and 
just trying to get by. 
They 
breed 
this attitude into their 
children. They 
feel that if they 
can’t take care of themselves, 
welfare will help them .” 
The 
fact 
that poverty is so 
longstanding 
tends 
to ol>- 
struct action against it 
from 
both sides of the fence. The 
poor show little initative to 
break out of it 
because 
for 
generations they have known no 
other way of life; 
the non­ 
poor have become so accus­ 
tomed 
to the “ Grapes 
of 
Wrath” existence of 
the farm 
laborers that they accept it as 
commonplace. 
David Ragan, 
at 
the Delmo 
headquarters at Lilbourn, com­ 
mented 
on this. There is, he 
said, “ a lack of public arous­ 
al” over poverty in the Boot­ 
heel. 
“Some 
of the people 


have 
been seeing poverty so 
long they don’t think they have a 
problem here. People who have 
made a success of themselves 
feel they made it the hard way 
and 
the others should, too.” 
The Bootheel has always been 
a place of economic extremes, 
with a 
few 
very rich, many 
very poor, 
and a small group 
in between. Only recently has 
a 
middle 
class of nonfarm 
workers 
begun to develop. 
The Bootheel 
was prim ar­ 
ily swampland until the early 
1900s, 
when the Little River 
Drainage District was started. 
A 
network 
of 
canals 
on 
which improvements 
contin­ 
ues today drained 
the delta 
soil, and residents 
call 
the 
1 million reclaimed acres the 
largest land-reclamation pro­ 
ject 
in 
the 
United States. 
The bulk of the work was done 
in the 1920s, and cotton farm­ 
ers began moving <nto the area. 
At first, 
the tenant 
rented 
land 
from the owner, and the 
sharecropper helped 
the ten­ 
ant work the land. Each took a 
third of the crop. Forty acres 
and a mule used to be the chief 
production 
unit 
in Bootheel 
cotton 
farming. But then came 
the tractor 
and the 
small 
plots were combined into larg­ 
er and larger 
farm s. Tenant 
farm ers who kept 
pace 
by 
renting 
more land 
and in­ 
vesting in more equipment were 
able 
to survive. 
Today 
the 
tenant is the principal 
agri­ 
cultural production manager in 
the Bootheel. 
The sharecropper was shunt­ 
ed 
aside. With the end of the 
40-acre plots, he 
was de­ 
graded 
to a farm hand who 
was paid 
by the day — when 
he worked. Most farm ers built 
houses on their land where the 
laborers lived. 
The farm ers 
maintained 
the laborers when 
they 
were not working 
and 
charged 
the cost against what 
they would earn next growing 
season. 
Movement of the workers off 
the 
farms took place under a 
variety 
of influences. 
The 
prospect of higher paying jobs 
in cities, starting in World War 
II, induced many 
to leave the 
area altogether. 
With 
the 
war economy producing labor 
shortage, and 
mechanical 
equipment 
reducing the need 
for year-round hand labor, the 
w orkers’ houses on the farm s, 
emptied 
and were torn down, 
and the space they occupied put 
to cultivation.Some farm w ork­ 
ers remained in the area, but 
moved into cheap, frame hous­ 
ing thrown up on the outskirts 
of Bootheel towns. Examples of 
these 
today are the 
shack 
towns 
outside 
Hayti 
and 
Portageville. Here 
the work­ 
e rs would join crews 
which 
moved 
from 
farm to farm 
wherever 
there was work. 
Through it all. the 
share­ 
cropper * turned • daj.l^bo^er 
became 
'andf has 
remained 
the kind of man who is likely 
to spend whatever 
he makes 
as 
soon as he gets 
it. He 
was used to having the farm ­ 
er look out for him in the lean 
months and now may depend on 
federal 
surplus food 
or his 
credit 
with local merchants 
to get through the winter. 
The answers given most of­ 
ten in the Bootheel to the ques­ 
tion of what is needed 
to re ­ 
duce poverty 
are jobs 
and 
education. 
The most 
sus­ 
tained 
effort 
so far along 
such lines has 
been 
the at­ 
tempt to 
bring 
nonfarm jobs 
to sm all Bootheel towns. Each 
one of them has a local de­ 
velopment corporation 
which 
lias 
set 
aside 
areas 
for 
industrial parks and which will 
build a new factory for a manu­ 
facturer. 
Besides 
new plant 
facilities, 
the Bootheel towns 
offer to provide nonunion work­ 
ers at low wages. 
Vocational education to train 
a labor force to man such fac­ 
tories 
is just getting started. 
For years the only type of vo­ 
cational training in 
Bootheel 
schools 
was vocational agri­ 
culture — that is, learning how 
to raise crops and livestock. 
But under 
the Manpower De­ 
velopment 
and 
Training Act 
of 1962, 
vocational courses 
at Malden, Sikeston, Cape G ir­ 
ardeau 
and Poplar Bluff of­ 
fer 
welding, 
electrical - ap­ 
pliance 
repair, farm equip­ 
ment and automobile mechan­ 
ics 
cooking, practical nurs­ 
ing and stenography. 
In addition, 
school superin- 
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The holiday season 
a return to parties with the company of 
good friends and good wine. Wine adds fresh flavor to foods 
and drinks to be served at these occasions. 
Weight watchers can be encouraged at the sight of all this food 
since wine is lower in calories and kind to the figure. Sparkling 
clear, fragrant and delicate in flavor, a Niagara type wine bright 
ens holiday punches, drinks and foods. 
A punch party with a dip and a spread should provide interest­ 
ing fare. 
This company meal is colorful as well as flavorful, with enough 
variety to keep every one happy The menu allows the hostess 
to have enough time to enjoy her company. Wine served with the 
food and as an ingredient in the food will add in distinctiveness 
that reflects on the hostess’ reputation as a fine cook 


POKK ROAST WITH WI NK HAKKI) 
SP IC E I) APPLES A N D SAUCE 
(Makes X servings) 


I center cut pork roast, about 
4 to 5 pounds 
Salt, pepper, garlic powder 
Caraway seeds 
X baking apples 


1 cup sugar 
2 teaspoon ground cinnam on 
(•rated rind of 1 lem on 


’ cups w hite w ine. 
Lake Niagara 


Have butcher remove bottom bone on pork roast to make it 
easier to carve Put roast on a rack on a shallow roasting pan 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, garlic powder and caraway seeds. 
Roast at 350 
F. for I '- to 2 hours or until meat is well done. 
Core apples and peel them 
of the way down Put apples into 
a shallow pan Mix sugar, cinnamon and lemon rind. Spoon mix­ 
ture into hollows of apples Pour wine into pan. Put apples into 
oven 40 minutes before the roast is done. Bake until apples are 
easily pierced Put roast on a platter and garnish with baked 
apples Spoon fat lrom par drippings. Thicken juices left in pan 
with cornstarch mixed with water. Spoon sauce over pork roast 
u hen it is served 


tendent Davault has helped or­ 
ganize the Tri-County 
Trade 
School at Malden, which 
was 
started three years ago with­ 
out 
waiting 
for the federal 
government 
program . 
The 
building 
trades 
electrical 


work, 
auto 
mechanics 
and 
body and fender work are in­ 
cluded 
in this 
school. The 
impetus 
to start this school 
came, 
Devault 
said, 
when 
Malden businessmen 
tried to 
attract new industry and 
the 


propsects 
told 
them: 
“ You 
don’t have 
anything 
but cot­ 
ton 
choppers 
down 
there.” 
There have also been 
at­ 
tempts 
at 
combating illiter- 
acty. 
The Kennett 
Opport­ 
unities Foundation, Inc., start­ 
ed literacy classes last year, 
and Delmo has sponsored ear­ 
ly morning literacy classes ov­ 
er a Cape Girardeau televis­ 
ion station. 
State welfare offices in the 
Bootheel 
have been so over­ 
loaded 
with cases 
that they 
have 
been able 
to do 
lit­ 
tle more than certify eligi­ 
bility 
and 
send out the 
checks. 
But under 
increased 
federal allowances 
for wel­ 
fare 
workers, 
the 
Dunklin 
County office 
at Kennett has 
started 
a pilot prou ct to pro­ 
vide enough 
cafee workers so 
that some counseling aimed at 
solving individual family prob­ 
lems can be undertaken. Other 
Bootheel welfare 
offices hope 
to be included in this program. 
But all these programs deal 
in term s of a few hundred per­ 
sons, when the real problem is 
in the thousands. There are 
built-in b arriers in 
the Boot­ 
heel which offer resistance to 
such efforts 
at 
every turn. 
In the literacy courses, 
the 
students hid their books and 
would not admit they were tak­ 
ing the classes or 
that they 
were watching 
the television 
classes without participating in 
the formal instruction. Davault 
reported 
that some of those 
taking the manpower retraining 
seemed motivated more by the 
government 
living allowances 
attached to the courses than by 
the 
instruction. 
Most of the 
Bootheel 
schools 
still put 
agriculture 
ahead of educa­ 
tion in that they break up the 
term for “ cotton vacations” . 
This means that they are out of 
session in May and June 
ami 
again in September and Octo. 
ber. 
Devault said the split 
term is one obstacle in co­ 
ordinating school districts in 
vocational 
educational 
pro­ 
gram s. 
Vocational education requires 
a large district from which to 
draw 
students 
and financial 
support, 
Davault 
explained. 
Most of the Bootheel 
schools 
are still segregated, 
and this 
also works against combining 
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segregated 
and nonsegregated 
districts into vocational 
edu­ 
cation program s. Another fact­ 
or hindering 
cooperative ef­ 
fort, 
Devault 
said, 
is 
the 
rivalry among Bootheel towns 
which have been competing for 
business 
and government of­ 
fices for years. 
But 
the deepest-rooted ob­ 
stacle to fighting poverty in the 
Bootheel is 
the inbred resig­ 
nation of the day laborers to the 
hand-to-mouth 
existence they 
have known 
for generations. 
Reaching these people will tax 
the ingenuity 
and 
resources 
of the President’s “ War Against 
Poverty.” 
A family that welfare 
di­ 
rector Russell Launius of Dex­ 
ter went 
to visit provides 
a 
case in point. 
Sixteen chil­ 
dren have been l>orn to the par­ 


ents, both of whom came from 
large, 
farm-laborer families 
and did not finish grade school. 
Fourteen 
children are 
atllil 
alive 
and 
ten of 
them are 
living with their parents In a 
broken-down house at Pascola. 
The Father knows nothing but 
picking cotton and at the time of 
Launius* 
visit 
he 
had not 
worked in five months. He had a 


job several years 
ago 
con­ 
necting 
bottle gas 
units 
to 
homes, 
but lost it because he 
couldn’t 
learn to do the work. 
The father had been on 
and 
off 
the 
welfare 
rolls as 4 
disability case, 
at 
present 
Launius 
was unable 
to4ielp 
the family because 
the father 
had been recertified 
as em­ 
ployable and he had not 
de­ 
serted his wife and children. 


Af<*y all the peace, happiness and blessings 
of this hoij reason be bestoued upon you 
and yours A rer) Merr) Christmas to one and all. 
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Poverty’s 


Second 


Generation 


By Fred W. Lindecke 
In 
The Nation, Sept., 1964 
(Fred 
W. Lindecke is a re­ 
porter on the St. Louise Post- 
Dispatch.) 
Now that President Johnson’s 
“War 
against 
Poverty” has 
been passed by Congress, one of 
the nation’s 
poverty pockets 
which is waiting to see if the 
war ever 
reaches it is 
the 
Bootheel of Missouri. 
If and when it does come, 
Mr. Johnson’s program will find 
the southwest^ tip of Missouri 
a rugged 
test 
of 
its depth 
and perserverance. Appalachia 
got most of the publicity in the 
campaign to pass 
the Presi­ 
dent’s bill. The Bootheel prom­ 
ises 
to be just as tough a nut 
to crack. 
All the present talk about pov­ 
erty comes many years after the 
fact, so far as the Bootheel is 
concerned. 
The type of people 
who are poor there now were 
poor before and during the de­ 
pression, and have stayed poor 
through the war-economy boom 
up to the present. While politi­ 
cians 
and economists debate 
over the proper level 
of un­ 
employment, 
farm income or 
the cost of living, 
the Boot­ 
heel^ poor remain unchanged. 
The reason is that Missouri’s 
Bootheel 
is 
cotton country, 
and until just a few years ago it 
was a simple 
economic 
fact 
that 
a 
lot of cheap labor «— 
or 
in 
other 
words, poor 
people — was needed to grow 
and harvest cotton. Although 
Bootheel field laborers never 
made more than a meager living 
at it, chopping 
weeds 
and 
picking cotton has been 
their 
major 
source of employment. 
But now up to 
80 per cent of 
the cotton 
is harvested 
by 
mechanical cotton pickers and 
farmers 
are using chemicals 
and new plowing techniques to 
control the weeds in the fields. 
Even flocks of geese, that eat 
the weeds 
but not 
the cotton 
plants, are used to reduce the 
need 
for hand labor. While in 
many 
areas 
automation and 
technological 
change 
have 
produced f‘new” poverty, 
n 
the Bootheel they come as a fin­ 
al 
blow 
on top 
of “old 
poverty.” 
One point 
should be made 
perfectly 
clear, however. The 
Bootheel is 
not 
an economi­ 
cal! 
depressed area. It con­ 
tains 
the richest agricultural 
counties in Missouri. The state 
ranks 
eleventh 
in 
cotton 
production nationally, 
and the 
Bootheel grows 
all of it. Soy­ 
beans, wheat, command alfalfa 
also are geown in its 
deep 
Mississippi River bottomland 
soil. 
The 
strong 
agricultural 
economy supports active towns 
with 
shops, businesses and 
small manufacturing plants that 
provide a stable source of non­ 
farm jobs. 
But 
beneath 
the 
area’s 
healthy 
economy is 
a thick poverty stratum com­ 
posed of thousands of 
farm 
laborers — both black 
and 
white — who know nothing but 
“choppin* 
and picking* ” cot­ 
ton or joining migratory crews 
to harvest fruit and vegetables 
in other states. 
Six counties make up most of 
the Bootheel — Dunklin, Mis­ 
sissippi, New Madrid, Pemis­ 
cot, Scott 
and Stoddard. The 
1960 
census showed 
that all 
of them have a median family 
income 
below 
the $4,000 set 
by the Conference on 
Econo- 
mlc 
Progress as 
the mini­ 
mum required 
to maintain an 
adequate 
standard of living. 
Five of the six have a median 
income below 
the $3,000 set 
by 
President 
Johnson. 
The 
census 
books 
show 
that in 
New Madrid 
County, 
64 per 
cent of the families 
have an 
annual 
income of 
less 
than 
$3,000. 
The 
number of fam­ 
ilies living 
on less 
than 
$3,000 among 
the other coun­ 
t s , ranges down to 38percent 
in Scott County. Median fam­ 
ily income for farm laborers 
in the 
six 
counties was be­ 
tween a high of $818 
in Scott 
County, down to $693 in Pemis­ 
cot County. 
State 
Welfare 
Department 


Honoring Christmas, 
In Poetry and Prose 


I will honor Christmas 
in my heart, and try to keep 
it all year.” 
So wrote Charles Dickens, 
for whom Christmas was a 
favorite topic — so much so 
that most people, asked to 
name someone who wrote 
about Christmas, would im­ 
mediately answer, •Dick­ 
ens.” 
Not only Dickens, but al­ 
most every writer, from the 
little-known to the famous, 
has been inspired at some 
time in his career to "honor 
Christmas” in prose or po­ 
etry For instance 


At Christinas I no more de­ 
sire a rose 
Then irish a snow in May's 
new-fangled mirth. 
But like of each thing that 
in season grows. 
William Shakespeare 


At Christmas play and make 
good cheer. 
For Christmas comes hut 
once a year. 


Thomas Tusser 


For somehow, not only at 
Christinas, but all the 
long year through, 
The joy that you give to 
others is the joy that 
comes back to you. 
John Greenleaf W hittier 
* 
* 
* 
England was merry Eng­ 
land, when 
Old Christmas brought his 
sports again. 
Sir Walter Scott 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
I heard the bells on Christ­ 
mas Day 
Their old familiar carols 
Play, 
And soft and sweet the 
words repeat, 
“God is not dead, nor doth 
he sleep.” 
Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 
* 
+ 
* 
So shall ire learn to under­ 
stand 
The simple faith of shep­ 
herds then, 
And clasping kindly hand 
in hand. 
Sing, “Peace on earth, good 
will to men!” 
James Russell Lowell 
• 
# 
• 
"Happy Christmas to all, 
and to all a good-night 
Clement Clarke Moore 


figures 
show 
that the Boot­ 
heel has more persons picking 
up federal surplus food than St. 
Louis and Kansas City com­ 
bined. Total welfare payments 
in the six counties were sec­ 
ond in the state only to St. 
Louis in fiscal 1962-63. 
Sum­ 
med 
up, 
these 
statistics 
describe an area where wel­ 
fare is the largest industry af­ 
ter agriculture. They describe 
an 
area 
where to get on the 
welfare roles Is 
for many 
people the highest goal in life. 
The poor in the Bootheel area 
are divided into 
two classes- 
those who can qualify for wel­ 
fare benefits and those 
who 
struggle 
along without them. 
Under Missouri law, only those 
who are blind, 
disabled, over 
65 
or 
who 
are 
depend­ 
ents of an absent 
or disabled 
head of the family can qualify 
for welfare payments. 
Those who can meet 
these 
requirements are 
considered 
well off among the poor in the 
Bootheel. “When they decide 
around here who should get food 
baskets at Christmas, if some­ 
one 
is 
on welfare 
the atti­ 
tude is to give the food 
to 
somebody else 
because 
they 
don’t need it as bad,” Mrs. 
David 
Ragan, 
assistant 
di­ 
rector of Del mo Housing Corp., 
said. Mrs. Ragan and her bus- 
-4 Mi Hi ad 
• I V* I ni o 
- 
Bootheel 
organization born out 
of 
sharecroppers* 
protests 
against 
their treatment dur­ 
ing the depression. The church- 
supported 
charity organiza­ 
tion now looks after about 2,- 
000 iow-income persons 
and 
welfare recipients. 
It is easy to see why the poor 
of the Bootheel tend to look 
upon welfare as the answer to 
all their troubles. Under 
the 
Missouri schedule of welfare 
payments, 
lf a mother 
with 
seven children can qualify for 
aid to dependent children, she 
can receive $200 a month. This 
amount coming in every month 
is more 
than 
she could ever 
hope 
for if lier husband were 
home 
and 
the whole family 
worked in the fields. 
Pay for 
chopping cotton is $5 
to $6 
a day. Wages for picking cot­ 
ton are 
$3 a hundred pounds. 
Depending 
on how strong 
cotton picker’s 
back 
is, 
can pick up 
to 300 pounds a 
day, As an example, H arbor­ 
er were to get six weeks’ work 
chopping cotton 
at $6 a day, 
and six weeks* work picking 
cotton at 300 pounds a day., he 
would make a total of $630, 
And 
a cotton picker would 
try to put his 
wife and 
as 
many 
of his children who are 
able in the fields in an effort 
to multiply 
this 
amount by 
as many times as possible. 
But 
in 
today’s 
decreasing 
market for hand labor, that 
amount of work and pay would 
be optimum conditions. It used 
to be that field workers could 
expect cotton-chopping jobs to 
be available throughout May and 


a 
he 


June. When the cotton harvest 
started 
In September, 
there 
used to be work for them that 
lasted into 
December 
and 
January. The huge mechanical 
cotton-picking 
machines that 
cost $19,000 each reduce 
the 
cotton harvest to six weeks or 
less. 
The 
field laborers 
are left to glean 
after 
the 
machines or to work on the few 
remaining 
farms which do not 
use machines. The new weed- 
control methods are having the 
same effect on hand 
labor. 
It would be a distortion to pic­ 
ture 
the field 
laborers 
as 
totally 
innocent 
victims 
of 
economic oppression. The fact 
is that they must share part of 
the 
responsibility 
for 
their 
plight. Community leaders and 
public officials who have tried 
to help 
them are unanimous 
in stating 
that many of them 
don’t want to be helped. Witness 
some of their statements: 
Rev. Ivan Lee LaTurno, past­ 
or 
of 
the First 
Methodist 
Church 
in Kennett; “Any per­ 
son who really wants to work 
and 
shows any kind of in­ 
dustrious attitude 
at all can 
usually 
find some kind of 
steady employment. 
Some of 
these people 
decide 
that the 
poorer 
they get, the 
more 
help 
they 
are 
going to get, 
and they maintain their con- 
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fer them 
is an outright gift, 
they aren’t interested.” 
Alva Davault, Superintendent 
of Schools at Malden: “ A big 
problem is to convince them 
that they need help. Nothing can 
lie done for them until you en­ 
courage 
them to want to do 
things 
for 
themselves. Even 
in good times, with high em­ 
ployment 
over the nation, tile 
Bootheel 
has had poverty. The 
fathers of these 
farm work­ 
ers 
were hungry 
every win­ 
ter and now they are hungry 
every winter, too.” 
Jack Schell, of 
the Kennett 
state employment office: “ I’ve 
got ^obs 
to go pick berries 
for $175 
to $200 a month go­ 
ing begging. They don’t want to 
change their pattern of staying 
here, picking up a few jobs and 
just trying to get by. 
They 
breed 
this attitude into their 
children. They 
feel that lf they 
can’t take care of themselves, 
welfare will help them.” 
The 
fact 
that poverty Is so 
longstanding 
tends 
to ob­ 
struct action against it 
from 
both sides of the fence. The 
poor show little initative to 
break out of It 
because 
for 
generations they have known no 
other way of life; 
the non­ 
poor have become so accus­ 
tomed 
to tile “Grapes 
of 
Wrath” existence of the farm 
laborers that they accept it as 
commonplace. 
David Ragan, 
at 
the De I mo 
headquarters at Lilbourn, com­ 
mented 
on this. There is, 
said, “a lack of public arous­ 
al” over poverty in the Boot­ 
heel. 
“Some 
of the people 


have 
been seeing poverty so 
long they don’t think they have a 
problem here. People who have 
made a success of themselves 
feel 
they made it the hard way 
and 
the others should, too.” 
The Bootheel has always been 
a place of economic extremes, 
with a 
few 
very rich, many 
very poor, 
and a small group 
in between. Only recently has 
a 
middle 
class of nonfarm 
workers 
begun to develop. 
The Bootheel 
was primar­ 
ily swampland until the early 
1900s, 
when the Little River 
Drainage District was started. 
A 
network 
of 
canals 
on 
which Improvements 
contin­ 
ues today drained 
the delta 
soil, and residents 
call 
the 
I million reclaimed acres the 
largest land-reclamation pro­ 
ject 
in 
the 
United 
States. 
The bulk of the work was done 
in the 1920s, and cotton farm­ 
ers began moving into the area. 
At first, 
the tenant 
rented 
land 
from the owner, and the 
sharecropper helped 
the ten* 
ant work the land. Each took a 
third of the crop. Forty acres 
and a mule used to be the chief 
production 
unit 
in Bootheel 
cotton 
f irming. But then came 
the tractor 
and the 
small 
plots were combined into larg­ 
er and larger 
farms. Tenant 
farmers 
who kept 
pace 
by 
renting 
more land 
and in­ 
vesting in more equipment were 
able 
to survive. 
Today 
the 
tenant Is the principal 
agri­ 
cultural production manager In 
the Bootheel. 
The sharecropper was shunt­ 
ed 
aside. With the end of the 
40-acre 
plots, he 
was 
de­ 
graded 
to a 
farm hand who 
was paid by the day — when 
he worked. Most farmers built 
houses on their land where the 
laborers lived. 
Tile farmers 
maintained 
the laborers when 
they 
were not working 
and 
charged 
the cost against what 
they would earn next growing 
season. 
Movement of the workers off 
the 
farms took place under a 
variety 
of influences. 
The 
prospect of higher paying jobs 
in cities, starting in Worldwar 
II, induced many 
to leave the 
area altogether. 
With 
tile 
war economy producing labor 
shortage, and 
mechanical 
equipment 
reducing the need 
for year-round hand labor, the 
workers’ houses on the farms, 
emptied 
and were torn down, 
and the space they occupied put 
to cultivation.Some farmwork­ 
ers remained in the area, but 
moved into cheap, frame hous­ 
ing thrown up on the outskirts 
of Bootheel towns. Examples of 
these 
today are the 
shack 
towns 
outside 
Hayti 
and 
Portageville. Here 
the work­ 
ers would join crews 
which 
moved 
from 
farm to farm 
wherever 
there was work. 
Through it all. the 
share­ 
cropper - turned - day-l^pofpr 
tie’came 
ancK 
has 
remained 
the kind of man who is likely 
to spend whatever 
he makes 
as 
soon as he gets 
it. He 
was used to having tile farm­ 
er look out for him in the lean 
months and now may depend on 
federal 
surplus food 
or his 
credit 
with local merchants 
to get through the winter. 
The answers given most of­ 
ten in the Bootheel to the ques­ 
tion of what is needed 
to re­ 
duce poverty 
are jobs 
and 
education. 
The most 
sus­ 
tained 
effort 
so far along 
such lines has 
been 
the at­ 
tempt to bring 
nonfarm jobs 
to small Bootheel towns, Each 
one of them has a local de* 
velopment corporation 
which 
lias 
set 
aside 
areas 
for 
industrial parks and which will 
build a new factory for a manu­ 
facturer. 
Besides 
new plant 
facilities, 
the Bootheel towns 
offer to provide nonunion work­ 
ers at low wages. 
Vocational education to train 
a labor force to man such fac­ 
tories 
Is just getting started. 
For years the only type of vo* 
cat tonal training In 
Bootheel 
schools 
was vocational agri­ 
culture — that is, learning how 
to raise crops and livestock. 
But under 
the Manpower De­ 
velopment 
and 
Training Act 
of 1962, 
vocational courses 
at Malden, Sikeston, Cape Gir­ 
ardeau 
and Poplar Bluff of­ 
fer 
welding, 
electrical - ap­ 
pliance 
repair, farm equip­ 
ment and automobile mechan­ 
ics 
cooking, practical nurs­ 
ing and stenography. 
In addition, 
school superln- 
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The holiday season — a return to parties with the company of 
good friends and good wine. Wine adds fresh flavor to foods 
and drinks to be served at these occasions. 
Weight-watchers can be encouraged at the sight of all this food 
since wine is lower in calories and kind to the figure. Sparkling 
clear, fragrant and delicate in flavor, a Niagara-type wine bright­ 
ens holiday punches, drinks and foods. 
A punch party with a dip and a spread should provide interest­ 
ing fare. 
* 
This company meal is colorful as well as flavorful, with enough 
variety to keep every one happy The menu allows the hostess 
to have enough time to enjoy her company. Wine served with the 
f(H)d and as an ingredient in the food will add in distinctiveness 
that reflects tm the hostess’ reputation as a fine cook, 


PORK ROAST WITH WINK HAKKI) 
SPIC Kl) \PPI.K S IN D s a k i : 
(Makes 8 nervings) 
1 cup sugar 


2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
(■rated rind of I lemon 
2 cups white wine, 
Kake Niagara 


I center cut pork roast, about 
4 to 5 pounds 
Salt, pepper, garlic powder 
Caraway seeds 
8 baking apples 


Have butcher remove bottom bone on pork roast to make it 
easier to carve. Put roast on a rack on a shallow roasting pan. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, garlic powder and caraway seeds. 
Ri>ast at 350 
F. for I'*, to 2 hours or until meat is well done. 
Core apples and peel them 'a of (he way down. Put apples into 
a shallow pan Mix sugar, cinnamon and lemon rind. Spoon mix­ 
ture into hollows of apples Pour wine into pan. Put apples into 
oven 40 minutes before the roast is done. Bake until apples are 
easily pierced. Put roast on a platter and garnish with baked 
apples Sp<x>n fat from pan drippings. Thicken juices left in pan 
with cornstarch mixed with water. Spoton sauce over pork roast 
when it is served 


tendent Davault has helped or­ 
ganize the Tri-County 
Trade 
School at Malden, which 
was 
started three years ago with­ 
out 
waiting for the federal 
government 
program. 
The 
building 
trades, 
electrical 


r. 


work, 
auto 
mechanics 
and 
body and fender work are in­ 
cluded 
in this 
school. The 
impetus 
to start this school 
came, 
Devault 
said, 
when 
Malden businessmen 
tried to 
attract new industry and 
the 


propsects 
told 
them: 
“You 
don’t have 
anything 
but cot­ 
ton 
choppers 
down there.” 
There have also been 
at­ 
tempts 
at 
combating illiter- 
acty. 
The Kennett 
Opport­ 
unities Foundation, Inc., start­ 
ed literacy classes last year, 
and Delmo has sponsored ear­ 
ly morning literacy classes ov­ 
er a Cape Girardeau televis­ 
ion station. 
State welfare offices in the 
Bootheel 
have been so over­ 
loaded 
with cases that they 
have 
been able 
to do 
lit­ 
tle more than certify eligi­ 
bility 
and 
send out the 
checks. 
But under 
increased 
federal allowances 
for wel- 
t&re 
workers, 
the 
Dunklin 
County office 
at Kennett has 
started 
a pilot project to pro­ 
vide enough 
ca$e workers so 
that some counseling aimed at 
solving individual family prob­ 
lems can be undertaken. Other 
Bootheel welfare offices hope 
to be included In this program. 
But all these programs deal 
In terms of a few hundred per­ 
sons, when the real problem is 
in the thousands. There are 
built-in barriers in 
the Boot­ 
heel which offer resistance to 
such efforts 
at 
every turn. 
In the literacy courses, 
the 
students hid tile lr books and 
would not admit they were tak­ 
ing the classes or 
that they 
were watching 
the television 
classes without participating in 
the formal instruction. Davault 
reported 
that some of those 
taking the manpower retraining 
seemed motivated more by the 
government 
living allowances 
attached to the courses than by 
the 
Instruction. 
Most of the 
Bootheel 
schools 
still put 
agriculture 
ahead of educa­ 
tion in that they break up the 
term for “cotton vacations” . 
This means that they are out of 
session in May and June 
and 
again in September and Octo­ 
ber. 
Devault said the split 
term is one obstacle in co­ 
ordinating school districts in 
vocational 
educational 
pro. 
grams. 
Vocational education requires 
a large district from which to 
draw 
students 
and financial 
support, 
Davault 
explained. 
Most of the Bootheel 
schools 
are still segregated, 
and this 
also works against combining 
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segregated 
and nonsegregated 
districts into vocational 
edu­ 
cation programs. Another fact­ 
or hindering 
cooperative ef­ 
fort, 
Dev.iult 
said, 
is 
the 
rivalry among Bootheel towns 
which have been competing for 
business 
and government of­ 
fices for years. 
But 
the deepest-rooted 
ob­ 
stacle to fighting poverty in the 
Bootheel is 
the Inbred resig­ 
nation of the day laborers to the 
hand-to-mouth 
existence they 
have known 
for generations. 
Reaching these people will tax 
the ingenuity 
and 
resources 
of the President’s “War Against 
Poverty.” 
A family that welfare 
di­ 
rector Russell Launlus of Dex­ 
ter went 
to visit provides 
a 
case in point. 
Sixteen chil­ 
dren have been born to the par­ 


ents, both of whom came from 
large, 
farm-laborer families 
and did not finish grade school. 
Fourteen 
children are 
st till 
alive 
and 
ten of 
them are 
living with their parents in a 
broken-down house at Pascola. 
The Father knows nothing but 
picking cotton and at the time of 
Launius’ 
visit 
he 
had not 
worked in five months. He had a 


job several years 
ago 
con­ 
necting 
bottle gas 
units 
to 
homes, 
but lost it because he 
couldn’t 
learn to do tho work. 
The father had been on 
and 
off the 
welfare 
rolls as J* 
disability case, 
at 
present 
Launius 
was unable 
to help 
the family because 
the father 
had been recertified 
as em­ 
ployable and he had not 
de­ 
serted his wife and children. 


M ay all the peace, happiness and blessing} 
• 
of this holy season he bestowed upon you 
and yours. A very Merry Christmas to one and all. 
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Serving Our Customers 
The Year Round 


Makes It A Happy 


Season For Us All 
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W e W ish To Thank All Our Customers And Friends 
Also To W ish Them M erry Christmas 
Bridger Plumbing & Heating 
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i - r The UNICEF Look 


Familiar and increasingly popular features of the 
annual Christmas card scene are the UNICEF prints 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund, the Nobel 
Prize winning agency marking its 20th anniversary 
this year. Funds raised by the annual card cam­ 
paign are an important part of UNICEF's budget 
for its war to save children around the world from 
disease, malnutrition and illiteracy. The brightly 
colored prints, contributed by artists of many coun­ 
tries, bring an international note to the American 
Christmas. 


"Maternity" is the work of Vietnamese artist Vu Cao 
Dam. called by critics "a poet with a brush." 


‘ Bird of Peace." a brilliant tapestry design by France's 
Jean Lurcat, is the 1966 Special Edition 


"N a tiv ity " is seen in simple term s by self-taught Haitian 
artist Toussatnt Auguste. 
An oriental mood characterizes “Deep W in te r ” by Jap­ 
anese artist Kiyoshi Saito. 
There Are No Perfect Situations 


Not once in a blue moon do I 
actually begin my serm on with 
a stated text. 
But I have one 
this m orning I have never used 
before, and so far as I can re ­ 
call I have never heard anyone 
else use it. 
In fact, I was not 
even aw are of it being in the 
Bible until I stum bled ac ro ss 
It in my reading som e tim e ago. 
“ Now there was a day when 
the sons of God cam e to pre­ 
sent 
them selves 
before 
the 
L ord, 
and 
Satan cam e also 
among them .” (Job 1:6) 
If th ere ever was a tim e 
when there should have been a 
perfect situation - if there was 
ever a tim e when a group should 
have been perfect, IT WAS THIS 
ONE - “ when the sons of God 
cam e to present them selves be­ 
fore the L ord . . . " PERFECT 
except for that la st phrase" 
. . . and Satan catne alsoam ong 
them.** 
It is a perfect example, I 
think,of one of the basic truths 
of life. 
THERE ARE NO PER- 
FECT SITUATIONS. For some 
reason God has made it so that 
even He has to do His work with 
im perfect people and under im­ 
perfect circum stances. And for 
the sam e reason He has a r­ 
ranged it so that we, too, must 
accom plish w hatever we are 
going to accom plish with people 
who a re im perfect and in situa­ 
tions that a re im perfect. And 
the people who refuse to learn 
that lesson will go through life 
waiting and longing for the per­ 
fect situation. And not only will 
it be u se le ss. In most instanc­ 
es they will lie frustrated and 
m iserable people. 
I rem em ber a friend of sev­ 
era l y ears ago. Dee McHenry 
was the janitor at our church. 
He also helped us with a small 
garden and did odd jobs for us. 


Dee has a hardw orking man, 
an honest man, a happy man, 
a religious m an. 
But Dee had 
a son who w asn't worth kill­ 
ing. 
He was the most ir r e ­ 
sponsible, 
shiftless and lazy 
boy you ever saw . I recall 
the Arm y drafting the boy and 
I thought for D ee's sake it was 
good riddance. 
But in a few 
days I cam e a c ro ss this boy at 
his 
favorite 
corner 
loafing 
place. 
When I expressed su r­ 
p rise, he grinned, and I think, 
gloated, as tie said, and these 
w ere his unforgettable w ords: 
"I is flatfeeted." 
Dee used to try to get his 
boy to help him in his w ork, 
but he would alw ays say there 
was not a broom or mop handle 
that would fit his hands. 
He 
never could get things fixed just 
right to work. 
The mop buck­ 
et was too heavy or too big. The 
broom handle was too long or 
too short. 
When he was put to 
mowing the lawn, he w as always 
adjusting the 
mower until it 
wouldn't work, and he could 
quit. 
I never did see that boy 
get things fixed just right to 
do an honest hour's w ork. 
Many people a re like that. 
When the conditons a re right, 
when the tim e is right, they a re 
going to do som ething - the peo­ 
ple of the "ifs and w hens." 
I also rem em ber the two lit­ 
tle girls playing under my win­ 
dow in a home in which I was 
a guest. 
They w ere making 
mud pies. 
One of the g irls 
was having the tim e or her 
life making pies of all shapes 
and sizes. 
But the other lit­ 
tle girl was having so much 
trouble. The dirt had too many 
rocks in it. It was too dry and 
wouldn't stick or too wet and 
muddy. 
She kept looking for 
the right mud until h er m other 


called her in. She didn't make 
a single mud pie. 
Now, th a t's a childish illus­ 
tration. But when twenty years 
puss and she hasn't overcom e 
that attitude it won't be mud 
pies. 
It will be m arriage, a 
job, a church, friends. It will 
be everything she does. 
She 
will never get things as she 
thinks they uught to be for her 
to become the kind of person 
she knows she ought to lie and 
to find the kind of peace and con­ 
tentm ent she should find. 
The P sy ch iatrists in describ­ 
ing this kind of thing call it 
the 
UTOPIAN 
COMPLEX. 
These a re the people who nev­ 
e r get things right to do what 
they know they ought to do and 
to be the kind of people they 
know they ought to be. Oh no, 
they 
a re 
not PERFECTION- 
ISTS. 
They a re mixed up peo­ 
ple trying to hide th e ir many 
personal 
im perfections 
in a 
dream world of perfection. 
Now, my friends, from these 
sim ple illu stratio n s to the most 
com plex problem s of life I am 
m ore 
convinced that THERE 
ARE 
NO 
PER FEC T SITUA­ 
TIONS. 
W hatever you and I 
do we a re going to have to do 
it with people and under circum ­ 
stances that a re im perfect. 
In the first place, THERE 
ARE NO PERFECT PEO PLE. 
And the sooner we learn this 
and believe it the better off 
we will be. I hope you will re ­ 
m em ber this when I make on 
of my many m istakes, just as 
I must rem em ber it when you 
feil to m easure up to my ex­ 
pectations. 
There was only 
one perfect person, and He 
was such a m isfit the world 
crucified Him. 
There a re som e people who 
a re always looking for the per* 


feet wife, the perfect husband, 
the perfect boss, the perfect 
job, the perfect friends, the 
perfect neighbor, the perfect 
church, the perfect com munity. 
In this connection let me give 
you a basic psychological truth 
about love. You know, we don't 
love people for what they a re . 
We love them in spite of what 
they a re . 
When we love peo­ 
ple only for what they a re , w e're 
not really loving other people. 
W e're loving ourselves and oth­ 
e rs for the p leasure they can 
give us. 
One psychologist has 
gone so far as to say that when 
a man says to a woman: 
"I 
love you," he really m eans, "I 
love me and want you." When 
you begin to love a person who 
is an unpleasant person, then 
you a re beginning to love som e­ 
one else and not youself. The 
m ost perfect exam ple of this 
kind of love is MOTHER LOVE. 
I rem em ber reading of a m ini­ 
ste r who told of his son who 
fell under the influence of a very 
worldly, unprincipled man. He 
was in opposition to all the 
principles they had tried to 
teach th eir son, and the boy fi­ 
nally cam e to the place where 
he 
all 
but 
worshipped this 
friend. 
They hunted and fish­ 
ed together and made trip s to­ 
gether. Before long, under the 
influence of this man, the boy 
began to drink. 
He gradually 
withdrew from his parents and 
despised everything they had 
tried to teach him . 
He would 
hardly speak to them , often 
walking through the house and 
not even acknowledging their 
presence. 
The m inister said 
one night he was awakened by 
an unusual noise. 
He looked 
for his wife and she was gone. 
He heard som eone sobbing and 
went into the hall and to the 


A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


In the happy spirit of the 


holiday cheer that abounds, may 


we offer sincere wishes for a 


Merry Christmas to all out friends. 
UTTIE BIG DOUAR STORE 
S. Main & Greer 
Sikeston, Mo. 


CH R1S T M A S 
qREETlN JqS 


A s the Three W ise M e n brought gifts 
to the M an ge r, so m a y this holiday 
se a so n bring to you peace and joy. 
HALE S JEWELRY I 
OPTICAL STORE 
Sikeston, Missouri 


door of the son's room. There 
was his wife, the boy's mother, 
kneeling by the boy's side. He 
had come in drunk and had M i­ 
en across his bed in a drunken 
stupor. 
She had taken his face 
in her hands and was kissing him 
and crying. The minister walk­ 
ed over to her side and asked 
what she was doing there. She 
answered: 
"Well, he won't let 
me love him anymore when he is 
awake. 
So I came in to kiss 
him good night." 
T hat's loving another person I 
T hat's love in spite of im per­ 
fections 1 
And if we a re going 
to work with people and love peo­ 
ple, we a re going to have to do 
it with im perfect people. 
My 
constant prayer is: 
"O L o rd , 
teach me that lesso n .” 
Then, there is another psyco- 
loglcal principle that is re . 
ligiously sound. 
T here a re 
many people constantly giving 
others the VIRTUE TEST. 
It works this way. 
In spite 
of all our w eaknesses and bad 
tra its, each of us has at least 
ONE 
VIRTUE. 
And we test 
everybody else by that one vir­ 
tue. 
And if he or she fails 
the te st, we a re inclined to 
m ark him off. 
Some people 
with many, many im perfections 
do not drink, sothey use the v ir­ 
tue test of sobriety. 
O thers 
will steal but won't lie , like 
"honor among thieves,” so the 
virtue test they give is the 
TRUTH test. 
I know I have a hard tim e not 
using one or two virtue te sts 
(I know I am lim ited in the num­ 
ber I can use). For exam ple, if 
someone 
betrays 
my 
confi­ 
dence, 
does 
an underhanded 
thing, proves him self a sneak, 
I have a tendence to be off 
that person forever. 
I have 
to fight this thing constantly, 
and I am not going to stand 
here and tell you I alw ays win 
the battle. 
The 
trouble with this is - 
what is other people gave us 
their VIRTUE TESTS? 
Well, 
what if God did? 
And every- 
tim e we failed to m easure up 
in som e area He would cut us 
off. 
Oh no, as perfect a s God 
is, GOD 
WORKS 
WITH 
IM­ 
PERFECT PEO PLE. And how 
glad I am , else He could nev­ 
er use me. And how much m ore 
should we, as im perfect as we 
a re , cooperate and work with 
im perfect people. 
The good 
part is that there is som ething 
loveable about every person, 
and if we get the right a tti­ 
tude toward a person, we can be 
charitable toward him in spite 
of his im perfections. 
In the second place, THERE 
ARE NO PERFECT PROFES­ 
SIONS. 
There a re no p e r­ 
fect jobs. 
There a re no p e r­ 
fect 
employment 
situations. 
M illions of people roll out of 
bed every morning hating to go 
to work. 
But it isn 't the job 
they hate. 
If som e benevo­ 
lent person were to take over 
their financial responsibilities 
and help tran sfe r them to "th at 
other job” they think is e a sie r, 
in a short tim e they would be 
just as unhappy. 
It doesn't m atter what occu­ 
pation a person is in, so fer 
as his opportunity for contribut­ 
ing to life is concerned. When 
Jesu s chose His twelve disi- 
ples, He chose fisherm en and 
tax collectors. 
It has always 
bothered me that He didn't se­ 
lect a single p reach er or a 
single churchm an. 
In fact, I 
am not so su re our occupations 
a re even recorded in heaven. 
The im portant thing is how we 
serve through that occupation. 
THERE 
ARE 
NO PER FEC T 
JOBS, OR PERFECT WORKING 
SITUATIONS. 
If we a re to 
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Evergreens, symbolic of eternal life, have long been used for 
decorating at Yuletide. Teutonic peoples believed that certain 
greens would frighten certain evil spirits away. The Saxons 
hung holly, ivy, rosem ary, or laurel in their homes a n d 
churches. In the great m anor houses, walls, pillars, and win­ 
dows were adorned with branches of greens. A bunch of mistle­ 
toe hung from the door or ceiling. Each time a m an stole a 
kiss under it he had to pluck a berry from the bough. 


It is said that early Roman 
enemies m ade up their quarrels 
when they met under the mistle­ 
toe; this is believed to be the 
origin of k i s s i n g under the 
green. This plant was not used 
in churches (because of its as­ 
sociation with the pagan Druid 
cerem onials;. There was one 
exception to this — at York 
Minster — where a bunch was 
laid on the high altar "with a 
benediction for peace and good 
w iir. 
As early as 1444, greenery 
was used on the streets of Lon- 


serve, we a re going to have 
to do it in som e im perfect 
place and under im perfect c ir­ 
cum stances. 
Then 
in 
the 
third 
place, 
THERE 
ARE 
NO PERFECT 
MARRIAGES. 
If you think you 
know one, 
you can be sure 
those two persons have been 
working hard at it. If you hear 
someone say, "W e have a p er­ 
fect m a rria g e ," it is not be­ 
cause those persons a re p er­ 
fect or because circum stances 
a re perfect. They have discov­ 
ered happiness in an im per­ 
fect situation. You know, I am 
always im pressed by the feet 
that 
when 
a 
man thinks he 
doesn't have a perfect wife and 
trades her off for one he thinks 
is 
perfect, 
give him a few 
months and he will adm it he 
jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire . * 
There 
a re n 't 
any 
perfect 
wives, and there a re n 't any p er­ 
fect 
husbands 
(although you 
don't know 
how hard that ad­ 
m ission is to m ake). 
And by 
the way, I should have receiv­ 
ed a chorus of "A m ens" from 
each of those statem ents. 
Every couple is incom patible. 
T hat's the reason many of our 
States will not allow incom pati­ 
bility as grounds for divorce. 
If they did, th ere wouldn't be 
any m arried people. 
You ask 
any honest couple who have been 
m arried ten y ea rs, and they will 
tell you th e re a re incom pati­ 
bilities with every couple. 
If 
you find a happy m arriage, you 
will find it in an im perfect situ­ 
ation. 
In the fourth place, THERE 
ARE NO. PER FEC T CHURCH­ 
ES. 
Some people a re always 
looking for the perfect church. 
They become religion ta ste rs, 
church sa m p le rs. 
They a re 
the kind of people who a re so 
loyal to a perfect im aginary 
church that they have no loy­ 
alty to any real church. 
My friend, find an im per­ 
fect church som ew here and be 
assured th ere is enough good 
in it to challenge the best in 
you. 
As im perfect as all our 
churches 
a re 
I believe any 
C hristian church anyw here has 
enough of God in it to bring 
out the best in you. 
Again I say, my friend, if 
you a re looking for a perfect 
church, MOVE ON, FOR WE 
DO NOT HAVE IT HERE. Cen- 


/ 


B IL L Y W A Y N E K E E F E R 


don as C hristinas decorations, 
and the custom grew through 
the years. Holly has long been 
a favorite holiday green. There 
are several legends connected 
with it. One is that C hrist’s 
crown of thorns was m ade of 
holly. Some say that the idea 
of m aking holly wreaths came 
from His Crown, as the berries 
resembled drops of blood. To­ 
day holly wreaths, with their 
glistening green leaves and con­ 
trasting berries, are am ong our 
most distinctive holiday dec­ 
orations. 


tenary is not a perfect church, 
but I can also say with deep 
conviction -CENTENARY ISAS 
GOOD AS ANY, AND BETTER 
THAN MOST. 
In the fifth place, THERE 
ARE 
NO 
PERFECT 
CHAL- 
LENGES FOR OUR GIFTS AND 
OUR SERVICES. 
I heard of 
the lady who was always putting 
money 
into 
her 
tithing ac­ 
count and very seldom drew 
anything out because she was 
always looking for the PER­ 
FECT PLACE to be su re she 
didn't w aste it. Oh, my friends, 
there should never be a bal­ 
ance in a tithing account. You 
can't w aste a dollar by giving it 
away. 
It isn 't our business to 
see that it isn 't w asted. 
It is 
just our business to see that 
it is given. 
It is God's busi­ 
ness to see that it isn 't w asted. 
The sam e thing is true of 
service. 
A person once said: 
"I would like to work in the 
church, if I could just find 
som e place w here I knew I 
counted.” My friends, it is just 
our business to work w herever 
we can, w herever we can rend­ 
er a serv ice. It is God's busi­ 
ness to see that what we do 
counts. T here a re no perfect 
challenging opportunities. 
And, finally, THERE IS NO 


PERFECT 
SITUATION 
IN 
WHICH 
TO 
MAKE 
A SUR­ 
RENDER OR A COMMITMENT 
OF OUR LIVES. 
There is no 
perfect tim e. 
There a re no 
perfect 
circum stances under 
which we can make a final com­ 
mitment and final su rren d er. 
You can always rationalize rea­ 
sons for not doing it. You can 
also 
im agine 
a more perfect 
tim e for not doing it. You can 
also imagine a more perfect 
tim e — ahead. The devil's chief 
weapon is saying: "You ought to 
do it but not today." 
Jesus 
says the opposite: 
"Today is 
the day of salvation. 
Now is 
the accepted tim e. 
Oh, think 
of all our friends and acquaint­ 
ances who tell us they plan to 
give them selves to God, join 
the church, sta rt giving, sta rt 
tithing, 
sta rt doing better 
a t som e future tim e 
when the 
conditions a re m ore conducive 
and the tim e is ripe. 
A good rule for life is to do 
TODAY any good we ever in­ 
tend doing, to stop TODAY do­ 
ing what w^ know we must 
eventually stop. 
There will 
never be a m ore perfect situ­ 
ation or a 
m ore convenient 
tim e. 
If you ever intend to be 
b etter, do m ore, take a step, 
THIS IS IT. 
This is the tim e. 
There 
is 
nothing as uncer­ 
tain as the probability you and 
I will be breathing tom orrow . 
This is a feet the old preach­ 
e rs used to rem ind us of in 
every serm on. 
"And there was a day when 
the sons of God cam e to present 
them selves before the Lord, 
BUT THE DEVIL CAME ALSO 
AMONG THEM.” And he does 
it every tim e. 
You and I have 
to do what we know is right in 
spite of him and all the reasons 
for not doing it. 
But that isn 't a ll. 
I must 
say one m ore sentence. There 
are no perfect people. 
There 
a re 
no 
perfect professions. 
There 
a re 
no 
perfect m ar­ 
riag es. 
T here a re no perfect 
churches. T here a re no perfect 
challenges for our gifts and s e r­ 
vices. 
T here a re no perfect 
tim es and circum stances for 
doing good. 
I must also say: 
THERE 
ARE 
NO 
PERFECT 
SERMONS. 
If I have om itted 
an area of you need, or an 
area of human endeavor on any 
personal o r social level - or if 
I have rubbed you the wrong 
way, o r said som ething you think 
I should not have said, or said 
it differently than the way you 


think I should have said it, 
please remember THERE ARE 
NO PERFECT SERMONS. 


IN STYLE . . . H o lid a y 
d r e s s e s , fashioned after the 
styles worn by their favorite 
dolls can d e l i g h t a young 
girl's heart. The coin-dot shirt- 
maker at left is of Combed 
Sateen, and has a doll-carry­ 
ing pocket Ribbon print is at 
right It has pendant bow that 
tops the piped cowl collar and 
tucks t h r o u g h corded and 
gathered waistline. 


Christmas Gifts 


Are Meaningful 


Gift giving at vuletidc dates 
back to the Roman Saturnalia, 
when those people presented 
their friends "strenae" (fruits, 
pastries, and even j e w e l r y ). 
Also we remember the rich gifts 
that the Magi, or the Wise Men, 
brought to the Christ Child in 
the manger at Bethlehem. 
In recent years the custom 
has caused much discussion 
here in the United States; for 
it must be admitted that the 
exchange of presents can, at 
times, be a burden instead of a 
p l e a s u r e . We sometimes de­ 
plore the fact that Christmas, 
like other holidays, has become 
tinged with commercialism. 
To o ffs e t this phase, we 
should remember the fine spirit 
of friendliness that is shown 
through Christmas messages 
and gifts. 


Silage stored in plastic 
is 
iow being tested. 
Chile is in the m arket for 
50,000 head of breeding cattle 
in o rd er to Im prove stock on 
hand. 
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*HS if 
The U NI CEF Look 


Familiar and increasingly popular features of the 
annual Christmas card scene are the UNICEF prints 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund, the Nobel 
Prize winning agency marking its 20th anniversary 
this year. Funds raised by the annual card cam­ 
paign are an important part of UNICEF’s budget 
for its war to save children around the world from 
disease, malnutrition and illiteracy. The brightly 
colored prints, contributed by artists of many coun­ 
tries, bring an international note to the American 
Christmas. 


“M aternity” is the work of Vietnamese artist Vu Coo 
Ikim, called by critics “a poet with a brush.” 
I v, ,'r 
ri 
•• - 


‘ Bird of Peace ” a brilliant tapestry design by France s 
Jean Lurcat, is the 1966 Special Edition 


“Nativity" is seen in simple terms by self taught Haitian 
artist Toussaint Auguste. 
A n oriental mood characterizes “Deep W inter” by Jap- 
atiese artist Kiyoshi Saito. 
There Are No Perfect Situations 


Not once in a blue moon do I 
actually begin my sermon with 
a stated text. 
But I have one 
this morning I have never used 
before, and so far as I can re­ 
call I have never heard anyone 
else use it. 
In fact, I was not 
even aware of it tieing in the 
Bible until I stumbled across 
it in my reading some ti me ago. 
“Now there was a day when 
the sons of God came to pre­ 
sent 
themselves 
before the 
Lord, and Satan carne also 
among them.” (Job 1:6) 
If there ever was a time 
when there should have been a 
perfect situation — if there was 
ever a time when a group should 
have been perfect, IT WAS THIS 
ONE - “when the sons of God 
came to present themselves be­ 
fore the Lord . . . ” PERFECT 
except for that last phrase” 
. . . and Satan came alsoamong 
them.** 
It is a perfect example, I 
think,of one of the basic truths 
of life. THERE ARE NO PER- 
FECT SITUATIONS. For some 
reason God has made it so that 
even lie has to do His work with 
imperfect people and under im­ 
perfect circumstances. And for 
the same reason He has ar­ 
ranged it so that we, too, must 
accomplish whatever we are 
going to accomplish with people 
who are imperfect and in situa­ 
tions that are Imperfect. And 
the people who refuse to learn 
that lesson will go through life 
waiting and longing for the per­ 
fect situation. And not only will 
it be useless. In most instanc­ 
es they will be frustrated and 
miserable people. 
I remember a friend of sev­ 
eral years ago. Dee McHenry 
was the janitor at our church. 
He also helped us with a small 
garden and did odd jobs for us. 


Dee has a hardworking man, 
an honest man, a happy man, 
a religious man. But Dee had 
a son who wasn't worth kill­ 
ing. 
He was the most irre­ 
sponsible, shiftless and lazy 
boy you ever saw. I recall 
the Army drafting the boy and 
I thought for Dee's sake it was 
good riddance. 
But in a few 
days I came across this boy at 
his 
fovorite 
corner loafing 
place. 
When I expressed sur­ 
prise, he grinned, and I think, 
gloated, as he said, and these 
were his unforgettable words: 
"I is flatfeeted.” 
Dee used to try to get his 
boy to help him in his work, 
but he would always say there 
was not a broom or mop handle 
that would fit his hands. 
He 
never could get things fixed just 
right to work. 
The mop buck­ 
et was too heavy or too big. TYie 
broom liandle was too long or 
too short. When he was put to 
mowing the lawn, he was always 
adjusting the mower until it 
wouldn't work, and he could 
quit, I never did see that boy 
get things fixed just right to 
do an honest hour's work. 
Many people are like that. 
When the conditons are right, 
when the time is right, they are 
going to do something - the peo­ 
ple of the “ifs and whens.'* 
I also remember the two lit­ 
tle girls playing under my win­ 
dow in a home in which I was 
a guest. 
They were making 
mud pies. 
One of the girls 
was having the time or her 
life making pies of all shapes 
and sizes. 
But the other lit­ 
tle girt was having so much 
trouble. The dirt had too many 
rocks in it. It was too dry and 
wouldn't stick or too wet and 
muddy. 
She kept looking for 
the right mud until her mother 


called her in. She didn't make 
a single mud pie. 
Now, that's a childish illus­ 
tration. But when twenty years 
pass and she hasn't overcome 
that attitude it won't be mud 
pies. 
It will be marriage, a 
job, a church, friends. It will 
be everything she does. She 
will never get things as she 
thinks they uught to be for her 
to become the kind of person 
she knows she ought to be and 
to find the kind of peace and con­ 
tentment she should find. 
The Psychiatrists in describ­ 
ing this kind of thing call it 
the 
UTOPIAN 
COMPLEX. 
These are the people who nev­ 
er get things right to do what 
they know they ought to do and 
to be the kind of people they 
know they ought to be. Oh no, 
they are 
not PERFECTION­ 
ISTS. They are mixed up peo­ 
ple trying to hide their many 
personal 
imperfections in a 
dream world of perfection. 
Now, my friends, from these 
simple illustrations to the most 
complex problems of life I am 
more convinced that THERE 
ARE 
NO 
PERFECT SITUA- 
TIONS. 
Whatever you and I 
do we are going to have to do 
it with people and under circum­ 
stances that are imperfect. 
In the first place, THERE 
ARE NO PERFECT PEOPLE. 
And the sooner we learn this 
and believe it the better off 
we will be. I hope you will re­ 
member this when I make on 
of my many mistakes, just as 
I must remember it when you 
fail to measure up to my ex­ 
pectations. 
There was only 
one perfect person, and He 
was such a misfit the world 
crucified Him. 
There are some people who 
are always looking for the per- 


feet wife, the perfect husband, 
the perfect boss, the perfect 
job, the perfect friends, the 
perfect neighbor, the perfect 
church, the perfect community. 
In this connection let me give 
you a basic psychological truth 
about love. You know, we don't 
love people for what they are. 
We love them in spite of what 
they are. When we love peo­ 
ple only for what they are, we're 
not really loving other people. 
We're loving ourselves and oth­ 
ers for the pleasure they can 
give us. One psychologist has 
gone so for as to say that when 
a man says to a woman: 
“I 
love you,” he really means, “I 
love me and want you.” When 
you begin to love a person who 
is an unpleasant person, then 
you are beginning to love some­ 
one else and not youself. The 
most perfect example of this 
kind of love is MOTHER LOVE. 
I remember reading of a mini­ 
ster who told of his son who 
fell under the Influence of a very 
worldly, unprincipled man. He 
was in opposition to all the 
principles they had tried to 
teach their son, and the boy fi­ 
nally came to the place where 
he all 
but 
worshipped this 
friend. 
They hunted and fish­ 
ed together and made trips to­ 
gether. Before long, under the 
influence of this man, the boy 
began to drink. 
He gradually 
withdrew from his parents and 
despised everything they had 
tried to teach him. 
He would 
hardly speak to them, often 
walking through the house and 
n<X even acknowledging their 
presence. 
The minister said 
one night he was awakened by 
an unusual noise. 
He looked 
for his wife and she was gone. 
He heard someone sobbing and 
went into the hall and to the 
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door of the son's room. There 
was his wife, the boy's mother, 
kneeling by the boy's side. He 
had come in drunk and had foil- 
en across his bed in a drunken 
stupor. 
She had taken his face 
in her hands and was kissing him 
and crying. The minister walk­ 
ed over to her side and asked 
what she was doing there. She 
answered: 
“ Well, he won't let 
me love him anymore when he Is 
awake. 
So I came in to kiss 
him good night.” 
That's loving another person I 
That's love in spite of imper­ 
fections! And if we are going 
to work with people and love peo­ 
ple, we are going to have to ck) 
it with imperfect people. 
My 
constant prayer is: 
“ OLord, 
teach me that lesson.” 
Then, there is another psyco- 
loglcal principle that is re­ 
ligiously sound. 
There are 
many people constantly giving 
others the VIRTUE TEST. 
It works this way. In spite 
of all our weaknesses and bad 
traits, each of us has at least 
ONE VIRTUE. 
And we test 
everybody else by that one vir­ 
tue. 
And if he or she foils 
the test, we are inclined to 
mark him off. 
Some people 
with many, many imperfections 
do not drink, so they use the vir­ 
tue test of sobriety. Others 
will steal but won't lie, like 
“honor among thieves,” so the 
virtue test they give is the 
TRUTH test. 
I know I have a hard time not 
using one or two virtue tests 
(I know I am limited in the num­ 
ber I can use). For example,if 
someone 
betrays 
my confi­ 
dence, 
does 
an underhanded 
thing, proves himself a sneak, 
I have a tendence to be off 
that person forever. 
I have 
to fight this thing constantly, 
and I am not going to stand 
here and tell you I always win 
the battle. 
The 
trouble with this is — 
what is other people gave us 
their VIRTUE TESTS? WeU, 
what if God did? And every- 
time we foiled to measure up 
in some area He would cut us 
off. 
Oh no, as perfect as God 
is, GOD 
WORKS 
WITH IM­ 
PERFECT PEOPLE. And how 
glad I am, else He could nev­ 
er use me. And how much moi e 
should we, as imperfect as we 
are, cooperate and work with 
imperfect people. 
The good 
part is that there is something 
loveable about every person, 
and if we get the right atti­ 
tude toward a person, we can be 
charitable toward him in spite 
of his imperfections. 
In the second place, THERE 
ARE NO PERFECT PROFES­ 
SIONS. 
There are no per­ 
fect jobs. 
There are no per­ 
fect 
employment 
situations. 
MiUions of people roll out of 
bed every morning hating to go 
to work. 
But it isn't the job 
they hate. 
If some benevo­ 
lent person were to take over 
their financial responsibilities 
and help transfer them to “that 
other Job” they think is easier, 
in a short time they would be 
just as unhappy. 
It doesn't matter what occu­ 
pation a person Is In, so for 
as his opportunity for contribut­ 
ing to life is concerned. When 
Jesus chose His twelve dlsl- 
ples, He chose fishermen and 
tax collectors. 
It has always 
bothered me that He dicki't se­ 
lect a single preacher or a 
single churchman. 
In fact, I 
am not so sure our occupations 
are even recorded in heaven. 
The Important thing is how we 
serve through that occupation. 
THERE 
ARE 
NO PERFECT 
JOBS, OR PERFECT WORKING 
SITUATIONS. 
If we are to 
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Evergreens, symbolic of eternal life, have long been used for 
decorating at Yuletide. Teutonic peoples believed that certain 
greens would frighten certain evil spirits away. The Saxons 
hung holly, ivy, rosem ary, or laurel in their homes a n d 
churches. In the great m anor houses, walls, pillars, and win­ 
dows were adorned with branches of greens. A bunch of mistle­ 
toe hung from the door or ceiling. Each time a m an stole a 
kiss under it he had to pluck a berry from the bough. 
don as Christinas decorations, 
It is said that early Roman 
enemies m ade up their quarrels 
when they met under the mistle­ 
toe; this is believed to be the 
origin of k i s s i n g under the 
green. This plant was not used 
in churches (because of its as­ 
sociation with the pagan Druid 
cerem onials /. There was one 
exception to this — at York 
Minster — where a bunch was 
laid on the high altar "with a 
benediction for peace and good 
will". 
As early as 1444, greenery 
was used on the streets of Lon- 


serve, we are going to have 
to do it in some imperfect 
place and under imperfect cir­ 
cumstances. 
Then 
in the third place, 
THERE ARE 
NO PERFECT 
MARRIAGES. If you think you 
know one, you can be sure 
those two persons have been 
working hard at it. If you hear 
someone say, “ We have a per­ 
fect marriage,” it is not be­ 
cause those persons are per­ 
fect or because circumstances 
are perfect. They have discov­ 
ered happiness in an imper­ 
fect situation. You know, I am 
always impressed by the foct 
that 
when a man thinks he 
doesn't have a perfect wife and 
trades her off for one he thinks 
is 
perfect, 
give him a few 
months and he will admit he 
jumped out of the frying pan Into 
the fire. * 
There 
aren't any perfect 
wives, and there aren't any per­ 
fect 
husbands (although you 
don't know 
how hard that ad­ 
mission is to make). And by 
the way, I should have receiv­ 
ed a chorus of “Amens” from 
each of those statements. 
Every couple is incompatible. 
That's the reason many of our 
States will not allow Incompati­ 
bility as grounds for divorce. 
If they did, there wouldn't be 
any married people. 
You ask 
any honest couple who have beal 
married ten years, and they will 
tell you there are incompati­ 
bilities with every couple. If 
you find a happy marriage, you 
will find It in an imperfect situ- 
adon. 
In the fourth place, THERE 
ARE NO. PERFECT CHURCH­ 
ES. 
Some people are always 
looking for the perfect church. 
They become religion tasters, 
church samplers. 
They are 
the kind of people who are so 
loyal to a perfect imaginary 
church that they have no loy­ 
alty to any real church. 
My friend, find an imper­ 
fect church somewhere and be 
assured there is enough good 
In it to challenge the best In 
you. As imperfect as all our 
churches are 
I believe any 
Christian church anywhere has 
enough of God in it to bring 
out the best in you. 
Again I say, my friend, if 
you are looking for a perfect 
church, MOVE ON, FOR WE 
DO NOT HAVE IT HERE. Cen- 


and the custom grew through 
the years. Holly has long been 
a favorite holiday green. There 
are several legends connected 
with it. One is that Christ's 
crown of thorns was m ade of 
holly. Some say that the idea 
of m aking holly w reaths came 
from His Crown, as the berries 
resembled drops of blood To­ 
day holly wreaths, with their 
glistening green leaves and con­ 
trasting berries, are am ong our 
most distinctive holiday dec­ 
orations. 


tenary is not a perfect church, 
but I can also say with deep 
conviction -CENTENARY IS AS 
GOOD AS ANY, AND BETTER 
THAN MOST. 
In the fifth place, THERE 
ARE NO 
PERFECT CHAL- 
LENGES FOR OUR GIFTS AND 
OUR SERVICES. 
I heard of 
the lady who was always putting 
money into her 
tithing ac­ 
count and very seldom drew 
anything out because she was 
always looking for the PER­ 
FECT PLACE to be sure she 
didn't waste it. Oh, my friends, 
there should never be a bal­ 
ance in a tithing account. You 
can't waste a dollar by giving it 
away, It isn't our business to 
see that it isn't wasted. 
It Is 
just our business to see that 
it is given. 
It is God's busi­ 
ness to see that it isn't wasted. 
The same thing is true of 
service. A person once said: 
“ I would like to work in the 
church, if I could just find 
some place where I knew I 
counted.” My friends, it is just 
our business to work wherever 
we can, wherever we can rend­ 
er a service. It Is God's busi­ 
ness to see that what we do 
counts. There are no perfect 
challenging opportunities. 
And, finally, THERE IS NO 


PERFECT 
SITUATION 
IN 
WHICH 
TO 
MAKE A SUR­ 
RENDER OR A COMMITMENT 
OF OUR LIVES. There is no 
perfect time. 
There are no 
perfect circumstances under 
which we can make a final com­ 
mitment and final surrender. 
You can always rationalize rea­ 
sons for not doing it. You can 
also imagine a more perfect 
time for not doing it. You can 
also imagine a more perfect 
time — ahead. The devil's chief 
weapon is saying: ' ‘Y ou ought to 
do it but not today.” 
Jesus 
says the opposite: 
“ Today is 
the day of salvation. 
Now is 
the accepted time. 
Oh, think 
of all our friends and acquaint­ 
ances who tell us they plan to 
give themselves to God, join 
the church, start giving, start 
tithing, 
start doing better 
at some future time 
when the 
conditions are more conducive 
and the time is ripe. 
A good rule for life is to do 
TODAY any good we ever in­ 
tend doing, to stop TODAY do­ 
ing what w^ know we must 
eventually stop. 
There will 
never be a more perfect situ­ 
ation or a more convenient 
time. If you ever intend to be 
better, do more, take a step, 
THIS IS IT. This is the time. 
There is nothing as uncer­ 
tain as the probability you and 
I will be breathing tomorrow. 
This is a foct the old preach­ 
ers used to remind us of in 
every sermon. 
“ And there was a day when 
the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, 
BUT THE DEVIL CAME ALSO 
AMONG THEM.” And he does 
it every time. You and I have 
to do what we know is right in 
spite of him and all the reasons 
for not doing it. 
But that isn't all. 
I must 
say one more sentence. There 
are no perfect people. 
There 
are no perfect professions. 
There are 
no perfect mar­ 
riages. 
TYiere are no perfect 
churches. There are no perfect 
challenges for our gifts and ser­ 
vices. 
There are no perfect 
times and circumstances for 
doing good. I must also say: 
THERE ARE 
NO 
PERFECT 
SERMONS. 
If I have omitted 
an area of you need, or an 
area of human endeavor on any 
personal or social level — or if 
I have rubbed you the wrong 
way, or said something you think 
I should not have said, or said 
it differently than the way you 


think I should have said it, 
please remember THERE ARE 
NO PERFECT SERMONS. 


IN STYLE . . . H o l i d a y 
d r e s s e s , fashioned after the 
styles worn by their favorite 
dolls can d e l i g h t a young 
girl’s heart. The coin-dot shirt­ 
maker at left is of Combed 
Sateen, and has a doll-carry­ 
ing pocket Ribbon print is at 
right It has pendant bow that 
tops the piped cowl collar and 
tucks t h r o u g h corded and 
gathered waistline. 


Christmas Gifts 


Are Meaningful 


(lift giving at yuletide dates 
back to the Roman Saturnalia, 
when those people presented 
their friends "st Ten ae” (fruits, 
pastries, and even j e we l ry ) . 
Also we remember the rieh gifts 
that the Magi, or the Wise Men, 
brought to the Christ Child in 
the manger at Bethlehem. 
In recent years the custom 
hits caused much discussion 
here in the United States; for 
it must be admitted that the 
exchange of presents can, at 
times, be a burden instead of a 
p l e a s u r e . We sometimes de­ 
plore the fact that Christmas, 
like other holidays, has become 
tinged with commercialism. 
To o f f s e t this phase, we 
should remember the fine spirit 
of friendliness that is shown 
through Christmas messages 
and gifts. 


Silage stored in plastic 
is 
low being tested. 
Chile is in the market for 
50,000 head of breeding cattle 
in order to Improve stock on 
hand. 
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S ilent N ight. Holy night, 


Shepherds quake at the sight, 
Glories stream from heaven afar, 


Heav'nly hosts sing Alleluia; 
Christ, the Saviour is born, 
Christ, the Saviour is born. 


JA C O B 'S LA D D ER 
IS A M EM BER OF THE 
PHLOX FAM ILY 
Here 
is a m odest, utterly 
charm ing 
light 
violet-blue 
Spring flow er belonging to the 
Phlox fam ily and re g a rd le ss 
of the confusing a rra y of nam es 
applied to it we choose to call 
it Ja c o b 's L ad d er and to nam e 
Polem onium raptan s a s its sp e­ 
c ie s. 
(Its other nam es a re 
G reek V alerian, B luebell, and 
Sprin g Polem onium . Other sp e­ 
c ie s : 
Polemonium Van-Brun- 
tia e , 
Polemonium 
caeruleum 
and Polem onium confertum .) 
Ja c o b 's L ad d er is a “ typi­ 
c a l " woodland w ildflow er thriv­ 
ing in m oist, hum us-rich soil 
w here sunshine filte rs through 
the 
tre e s 
in 
ju st the right 
am ounts to suit the p articu lar 
requ irem en ts of this very love­ 
ly plant. This tra it au tom atical­ 
ly m akes it a clo se neighbor 
of 
Wild 
G inger, D utchm an's 
B reech e s, L a d y 's S lip p e r, Hep- 
a tic a , B ellw ort, the T rilliu m s, 
Bloodroot and so many other 
favorite w ildflow ers. 
A spring flow er, Ja c o b 's L a d ­ 
der is usually through bloom ing 
when June com es around. 
It 
can be found in m ost of the 
eastern half of the United S ta te s. 
Strangely, Polem onium , confer­ 
tum . a lso frequently called J a ­ 
co b 's L ad d er, inhabits the high­ 
e r altitud es of many w estern 
sta te s and bloom s from June 
to Septem ber. 
T his slender-stem m ed peren ­ 
nial 
fortunately 
grow s 
only 
about a foot tail so it does not 
fere too badly in wind and rain 
despite its com paratively weak 
stru ctu re. 
It is another ex­ 
am ple 
of n atu re's handiwork 


in which both flower and leaf 
a r e equally a ttractiv e. The in­ 
dividual bloom s a re dem urely 
tiny, about a half-inch in di­ 
a m e te r, whose color can be de­ 
sc rib ed a s a delicate violet- 
blue. L ittle c lu ste rs of the bell­ 
shaped flow ers nod loosely on 
the p lan t's upper bran ches a s 
b re e z e s sw eep the forest floor. 
Below them , compound leav es 
that 
grow altern ately on the 
plant stalk a re form ed of a vary­ 
ing num ber of pinnately divided 
m ore 
o r 
le s s lance-shaped 
ie a u e ts. 
in e ir co lo r isa b rig h t 
sp rin g-green . 
When one ob serv ed the Pole­ 
monium flow ers it is easy to 
believe that they belong to the 
B ellflow er fam ily. 
N everthe­ 
l e s s , 
the Ja c o b 's L ad d er is, 
p erh ap s, the m ost interesting 
of the Polem onium s and it is 
equally e a sy to understand how 
it got its nam e sin ce the leav es 
do have a ladder-like ap p ear­ 
an ce. 
And if you p refer to call 
it B lu eb ells, or Spring Polem on­ 
ium , or G reek V alerian - w ell, 
you will certain ly be within your 
righ ts to do so l 


TRF.E LIGHTS 


D ecorating the tree need not 
be confusion. Straighten the 
strings of lights, and remove 
all kinks, alon g the floor. Test 
the bulbs and replace bad ones. 
Then, if you are using more 
than one color bulb, they can 
be arran ged alternately. 
Starting at the top, string 
lights around the tree. Place 
lights on the inside bows first. 
Disconnect light strings before 
h an ging ornam ents. 


PLANT HOLLY 
Holly can be grown in any 
sunny spot. Although a slow 
grow ing tree, a Holly will pro­ 
duce am ple Christm as trim in 
a few years. Holly likes well 
drained soils and should never 
be planted closer than 15 feet 
from a house. 


Decorations You Can 
Make at Home 


C reating your own 
decorations at holiday tim e o ffers an 
opportunity for fem ily fun and som e unique re su lts 
story by M arilyn M oss 
in Ford T im es 
Why 
not 
make 
your 
own 
C h ristm as 
decorations 
this 
y ea r? With a few sim ple tools, 
som e m iscellaneous m aterial, 
and a little im agination, the en­ 
tire fem ily can work together 
to create the Y'uletide decora­ 
tions you'll need to give your 
home the C h ristm as look. 
In this a rtic le we a re offer­ 
ing som e id eas for C h ristm as 
decoration s 
that 
a re 
unique 
enough to set your house apart 
from others during the holidays. 
Ideas and patterns a re shown 
on these p ag es. 
All you need 
do is add the patience and im ag­ 
ination of your fem ily. 
F ir st of a ll, there are two 
b asic kinds of C h ristm as dec­ 
oration s: 
the ec c le sia stic and 
the se c u lar. 
The ec cle sia stic 
includes 
pictu re, statues and 
wall hangings of religiou s fig­ 
u re s and the traditional man­ 
ger 
scen e; 
the 
secu lar 
in­ 
cludes 
p la stic 
heads of Santa 
C lau s, 
singing an g els, 
choir 
boys, 
rein deer 
prancing 
a c r o ss ro ofs and other sym ­ 
bols 
of the 
gay side of the 
holidays. 
All of these item s 
can be purchased by the hun­ 
dred s at sto re s a c r o ss the na­ 
tion. 
Why, 
then, make your own 
d ecoration s? 
F or 
two good 
re a so n s. 
F ir st, by doing it 
a s a fam ily p roject, paren ts 
and children 
can be brought 
clo se r together in an activity 
of mutual in terest; it seem s na­ 
tural for the fam ily to work to­ 
gether 
at this tim e of year, 
and the fun of creation can oc­ 
cupy man} long evenings be­ 
fore the h olidays. 
Sec ond, by 
creatin g decorations with your 
own hands and mind, you have 
an opportunity to depart from 
the traditional and create som e­ 
thing unique. 
FAM ILY PR O JE C T 
In our case my husliand de­ 
signed the id eas and the en­ 
tire fam ily — including our two 
boys •• made the item s, cut­ 
ting them m ostly from a sh irt 
card b oard and decorating them . 
Everyone 
enjoyed 
doing 
the 
work 
together and we 
w ere 
quite p leased with our handi­ 
work 
when we 
had finished. 
The uniqueness of what wo 
lashioned a lso added to the joy 
of m aking the decoration s. We 
found fun in creatin g new id eas 
for 
C h ristm as 
decoration s. 
They w ere not, of c o u rse, in­ 
tended to replace the old tra- 
ditionals or to “ get away from 
the 
meaning 
of C h ristm a s," 
They w ere m erely a fre sh ap­ 
proach to add to the gaiety of 
the household, and the re su lt­ 
ing creation could even be used 
a s g ifts. 
HOW TO DO IT 
P attern s and decorations in­ 
cluded in this a rticle a re for 
(1) 
a sm all 
town of b ib ltcal- 
arch itectu re, 
(2) 
C h ristm as 
b ird s, either mounted on a wood­ 


en stand by wire or hung from 
the tre e s, and (3) bird houses 
and bird fee d e rs. All of these 
item s can l>e made from shirt 
card board s and m aterials that 
a re ordinarily kept around the 
house. 
The town and b ird s, placed 
in our living room , a re quite 
a ttractiv e; the b irds displayed 
on the mantel and window ledge, 
and the town on a sid e table with 
a white fluffy cloth. A lso , the 
bird houses a re pleasant to view 
all 
year 
long 
outside 
the 
windows. 
We have had som e 
b ird s houses of sim ila r nature 
outside our windows for three 
y e a rs and liave found that the 
b ird s really like them . 
Chil­ 
dren si>end long stre tch e s of 
tim e captivated in 
watching, 
through the window’ i&uie, the 
b ird s in the feeder. 
We would 
su ggest that after 
following 
the 
p attern s, 
you 
might design your own sh ap es, 
using our ideas for su ggestion s 
in color and technique. Try u s­ 
ing various decoration s on the 
b ird s and houses and exp eri­ 
menting with co lo rs and com bi­ 
nations. There a re many things 
found in the home that you can 
u se in creating unusual and dif­ 
ferent fig u re s. Take sc ra p s of 
v ariou s m aterials, and to ss in 
a 
dash of im agination. 
Our 
fam ily 
enjoyed this idea and 
hope that yours will do the sam e 
during the holiday seaso n . 
Following are the m a teria ls, 
tools and techniques needed to 
do the job: 
T ools - S c isso rs, sm all nail 
s c is s o r s (for 
cutting 
h oles), 
frozen juice can with sharpened 
ed ges and bottle cap s with ed­ 
g e s 
filed down (for punching 
holes), file , exacto knife or mat 
knife, 
ice pick, old liallpoint 
pen or table knife for scorin g, 
paper 
tape, glue (rubber ce­ 
ment or contact cem ent pur­ 
chased. at hardw are sto re) and 
sta p le r. 
Painting m aterials — White 
sh ellac, 
alcohol 
(thinner 
for 
sh ellac), ojiaque p o ster paints 
(w ater soluble), can of cle ar 
p la stic sp ray (Krylon C ry stal 
Spray 
coating found at hard­ 
w are sto re). 
M aterials - Shirt card b o ard s, 
em pty 
ro lls from 
toilet tis­ 
sue and pai>er tow eling, also 
em pty tape ro lls and variou s 
shaped 
tubes, 
corru gated 
board 
from lo x e s, thin w ire 
(piano w ire, 
spring 
w ire or 
coat hangers), sand;>ai>er. 
Technique - (1 : Sco rin g: this 
is done with a table knife, ice 
pick or pen pulled along the dot­ 
ted lin es only. 
D ep ress paper 
enough to allow a straigh t fold. 
(2) Rubber cem ent: apply coat 
to two su rfe ces to be glued to­ 
geth er, let dry, p re ss together. 
(3) 
Cutting: 
cut 
along solid 
black ed ges with s c is s o r s or 
mat 
knife, 
making 
sev eral 
stro k es with mat knife to a s- 


W e're joining Santa and his reindeer 
in sending warmest wishes for a joyous 


holiday, nch in many blessings. 
Do have a wonderful Christmas! 
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su re cle ar cut. 
Procedure • (1) Copy su ggest­ 
ed 
patterns 
on 
sh irt 
card ­ 
b o ard s. 
(?) 
Cut oui entire 
sh ap es. 
(3) 
Sco re on dotted 
lin es. 
(4) Shellac both sid e s of 
cardboard 
(sh ellac prevents 
paint 
soaking 
in). 
The out­ 
door birdh ouses 
should 
have 
two or three c o ats. 
(5) When 
dry, paint bird h ouses with o r­ 
dinary 
outdoor 
house 
paint; 
I>aint oth ers with p o ster paint. 
(6) D ecorate. (7) C arefu lly fold 
along sc o re s lin e s. 
(8) Apply 
rubber cem ent to tab s and ed­ 
g e s. 
(9) When design is com ­ 
pleted, painted and decorated, 
spray with p lastic coating. 


INTO ‘ NON-VIOLENT* 
ANARCHY 
IT W ILL be d ecad es before the 
history of the N egro revolution 
in A m erica can be ehronicaled 
in a calm , d isp assio n ate m anner 
and even then the p erspectiv e is 
likely to be d isto rted . The r e a ­ 
son is that the boiling unrest 
am ong 
so -called 
civil rights 
groups today is so chaotic that 
contem porary a sse ssm e n ts are 
muddled 
and confused. 
The 
future historian will u se tod ay's 
rep o rts a s so u rce m aterial, and 
they will tell him only that the 
fru stratio n s of a N egro m inority 
had brought this nation d an ger­ 
ously near the brink of anarchy 
in 1966. 
For exam ple, after the Watts 
rioting in L o s A ngeles in 1965, 
it was stoutly m aintained by the 
sociologically - minded 
that 
poverty and unemploym ent were 
the villian s. 
The W atts rioter 
was 
pictured 
a s a 
m igrant 
forced into a b ig-city ghetto and 
angry because he could not make 
a living. 
That myth h as lieen exploded by 
a report from the C aliforn ia 
Bureau of C rim in al Identifica­ 
tion and Investigation. A study 
of the 3,371 a r r e s t s made d u r­ 
ing the W atts rioting shows 73 
per cent were em ployed when 
a rre ste d , 
many 
of 
them in 
sk illed , se m i-sk illle d or tech­ 
nical jobs. F orty-n ine per cent 
earned lietween $200 and $400 a 
month, 
22 per cent 
$400 or 
m ore, 
and about 29 per cent 
le s s than $200. Thirty-tw o per 
cent were high school graduates 
and another 12 per cent 
had 
additional education. 
The existence of poverty is not 
to lie denied. 
But the haste to 
blam e it for the destruction and 
death of the W atts anarchy has 
proved to be a ghastly m istake. 
T h is, however, is but one facet 
of the confusion which will con­ 
front the h istorian of the future. 
Em ergence 
of 
the 
“ black 
p ow er" advocates am ong 
the 
civil rights lead ersh ip has had 
three notable effe c ts; (1) It has 
fragm ented w'hat appeared to be 
a solid front: (2) 
it has led to 
a white backlash in the Northern 
big citie s, and (3) it h as set back 
race 
relation s 
p ro gressY o th 
North and South. 
Stoklev 
C arm ich ael 
is the 
sym lxil of the “ black pow er" 
movem ent, which he advocates 
from his Hirone a s head of the 
Student 
* 
Non-Violent 
C o­ 
ordinating 
C om m ittee (also 
known a s Snick). 
T ypical 
of 
the “ non-violence" of C arm i­ 


ch ael's group is his statem ent 
this week: “ In Cleveland (Ohio) 
they’ re building sto re s with no 
windows -- all brick. 
I don’ t 
know what 
they think they’ ll 
accom plish . 
It ju st m eans we 
have 
to 
move from Molotov 
cocktails to dynam ite." 
To 
Washington 
N-.groes, 
C arm ichael said : 
“ If we don’ t 
get the vote (home rule), we’ re 
going to burn down the c ity ." 
Why such statem ents have not 
brought 
official 
ch arges of 
sedition only the authorities can 
say , and they are silent. 
C arm ichael re je c ts white p a r­ 
ticipation in the Negro quest for 
equality, 
which 
in essen ce 
m eans re segregation. 
Yet, strange a s it may seem , 
another N egro rights group, the 
NAACP, has fomented demon­ 
stratio n s in W auwatosa, W is., 
a suburb of Milwaukee, to p ro ­ 
test the m em bership of a white 
circuit 
judge in an all-w hite 
fratern al organization. 
Thus, while Snick is saying, 
“ Let’ s keep the black power 
movement 
all 
b lack ," 
the 
NAACP is saying, 
“ Don’ t let 
whites 
segrate 
them selves 
so cially or oth erw ise." 
Meanwhile, 
in 
Washington 
R epresen tative Adam 
Clayton 
Powell (D. N .Y .) 
appears lie - 
fore a Senate com m ittee Inves­ 
tigating 
the problem s of 
the1 
big citie s and dem ands 5 billion 
d o lla rs in F ed eral gran ts over 
the next decade to cure 
the 
problem s of the urban Negro. 
On the opposite sid e, 
The 
Saturday Evening post 
bluntly 
sta te s in an ed ito rial: “ We are 
a ll, 
let 
us face it, 
M issis- 
sip pian s. 
. .T h ere is and will 
continue to be a vast area 
of 
discrim in ation and inequity and 
u n fa irn e ss." T h is 
nationally 
distributed m agazine concludes 
that the suprem e “ rig h t" is the 
right to be stupid and p reju ­ 
diced, the right to make m is­ 
tak es. . .the right to 
be o u r­ 
s e lv e s ." 
WE Q U IBBLE with 
The Post 
about M ississip ia n s. 
Although 
it is true that we now know that 
prejudice 
is 
a s 
strong 
in 
Chicago, B altim ore, C leveland, 
New York or L o s A ngeles a s it 
is in M ississip p i, we know that 
fo r y ears M ississip p ia n s 
and 
other 
Southerners 
of en ­ 
lightened m inds were working 
consistently if slow ly to ra ise 
N egro 
educational 
and 
econom ic lev els while 
m ain­ 
taining resp ect for law 
and 
ord er. 
The historian of tom orrow will 
record all this chaos from the 
advantage 
point 
of expended 
tim e. 
But if he looks 
into 
the reco rd s he will m arvel at 
how much the bleeding hearts 
blam ed poverty for inequality, 
how much we touted the idea 
that 
tax d o lla rs could 
cure 
inequities, and how confused a 
country 
could becom e in the 
m idst of a “ non-violent" re v o ­ 
lution which produced 
riots 
and anarchy. 
C om m erlcal Apjteal 
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Food for Americans 


Ginger Fruit Bars 
Are Yule Bonus 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 


Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


C in n a m o n and g in g er are two of the sp ice s huskv men such 


as Santa, C laus, we lcom e in their holiday c o ok ie s a ccordin g 
to the latest polls i n c l u d i n g the North) 
So ta ke a hint 


C h r i s t m a s is very n ear 


G I N G E R F R l IT B A R S 
1 c u p sifted all p u rp o s e 


ilour 


1 t e a s p o o n g ro u n d ginger 


2 teaspoo n ground 
ci n na m on 


2 tea spoo n salt 
h tea spoo n so da 
1 egg. beaten 


1 cu p d a r k brown s u g a r 


*i cup bu tte r or m a r g a r in e 
melted 


12 tea spoo n p ure \ a n illa 


ext ract 
2 t a b le sp o o n s milk 
1 cup m ixed glazed truit 
L cup ch o p p e d nuts 


Heat oven to 350 d e g r e e s <moderate». Sift t o g e th e r f l o u t 


ging er, cin nam on , salt and soda 
C o m b i n e eg g. brown su gai 


and me lte d b u tt e r 
Add vanilla 
Stir in milk and flou; mix 


ture. Blend in fruit and nuts 
Pout batte r i.ito 9-inch pan 


g r e a se d and lightly floured. 
B a k e in p r e h e a t e d 
m o d e r a te 


oven 45 m in u tes or until do ne 
T u rn out onto wire la c k t<> 


cool. When cold, cut into 32 b a r s 
S p r in k le with sifted con 


lectioners' su ga r, if d e sire d 
T o p each with a glazed cherr> 


or one-half pecan or walnut 


W H O L E W H E A T S I ’ ICE C O O K I E S 


3 cu ps whole wheat flour 
1 cup s u g a r 
2 t e a spoo n s soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 t e a spoo n s ground 
ci n n a m on 


I teaspoon ground 


ginger 


' i t ea sp oo n groun d cloves 


li cu p sh o rt e n in g 
1» cup light m ola sses 


'2 tea spoo n p ure vanilla 


extract 


1 large eg g. beaten 


S liv ered bl anched 


alm o n d s, optional 
T h o ro u g h ly mix flour, su ga r, soda, c i n n a m o n , salt 
gingei 


and cloves toge th er in m ixin g howl 
.\dd sh orte n in g and cut 


into fine c r u m b co nsistency 
C o m b in e m o la sse s, vanilla and 


e g g and stir into the m ix t u r e 
S h a p e into 12 -inch balls Place 


2 inches apart on well-greased cookie sh ee ts. 
Flatten will 


fork 
Place a l m o n d s to sim u la te a daisy o v e r the top 
Bake 


in p re h e a t e d m o d e r a te oven '375 de g re e s * 10 m in utes or until 
lightly brow ned a ro u n d ed g e s. Makes H dozen co okies 


( s h o r t e s t day of the y e a r i 
brought grecrt date palm> into 
their homes as a sym bol of 
"life" triumphant over " death ". 
I'he evergreen bough wa> 
used by the Rom ans in their 
observ ance of the feast of the 


Saturn. 
"I'he Druids believed 
that a sprig of evergreen in the 
house meant eternal life: carlv 
Scan dinavians paid hom age to 
the fir tree, and the Norsemen 
saw in evergreens the revival 
of their sun god, Balder. 


SYMBOLS 


Before the C hristm as era. 
evergreens were used in tradi 
tion.il cerem onies. K.gv ptians, 
celebrating the winter solstice 


On this day of celebration we 
jo in in h a p p y c h o ru s to w is h 
you and yours “M erry Christm as!’’ 
Parker’s G u lf Sta. 


905 5, Main 


GR-1 -9809 
Sikeston 


GOZA HARPER MOTOR COMPANY 
WHOLESALE 


The fond memories of an old-fashioned Christmas stir 
misty recollections of snow-covered hillsides, 


the freshly cut family tree, kitchens rich with the aroma of 


holiday delicacies, the cold, clear air ringing with friendly 


greetings. 1 oday, we echo those same warm 


sentiments as we wish you all a very Happy Holiday! 
MARTIN OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
RETAIL 


I ( V I I I 
Holy night. 


Shepherds quake at the sight, 


Glories stream from heaven afar, 


H e avily hosts sing Alleluia; 


Christ, the Saviour is born, 


Christ, the Saviour is born. 


^==sr-. 


JACOB'S LADDER 
IS A MEMBER OF THE 
PHLOX FAMILY 
Here 
is a modest, utterly 
charming 
light 
violet -blue 
Spring flower belonging to the 
Phlox family and regardless 
of the confusing array of names 
applied to it we choose to call 
it Jacob's Ladder and to name 
Polemonium captans as its spe- 
ties. 
(Its other names are 
Greek Valerian, Bluebell, and 
Spring Polemonium. Other spe­ 
cies: 
Polemonium Van-Brun- 
tiae, 
Polemonium caeruleum 
and Polemonium confertum.) 
Jacob's Ladder is a "typi­ 
cal" woodland wildflower thriv­ 
ing in moist, humus-rich soil 
where sunshine filters through 
the trees 
in 
just the right 
amounts to suit the particular 
requirements of this very love­ 
ly plant. This trait automatical­ 
ly makes it a close neighbor 
of Wild 
Ginger, Dutchman's 
Breeches, Lady's Slipper, Hep­ 
atica, Bellwort, the Trilliums, 
Bloodroot and so many other 
fiivorite wild!!ewers. 
A spring flower, Jacob's Lad­ 
der is usually through blooming 
when June comes around. It 
can be found in most of the 
eastern luilfoftheUnitedStates. 
Strangely, Polemonium,confer­ 
tum. also frequently called Ja­ 
cob's Ladder, inhabits the high­ 
er altitudes of many western 
states and blooms from June 
to September. 
This slender-stemmed peren­ 
nial 
fortunately grows only 
about a foot tall so it does not 
Aire too badly in wind and rain 
despite its comparatively weak 
structure. 
It is another ex­ 
ample of nature's handiwork 


in which both flower and leaf 
are equally attractive. The In­ 
dividual blooms are demurely 
tiny, about a halt-inch in di­ 
am eter, whose color can be de­ 
scribed as a delicate violet- 
blue. Little clusters of the bell­ 
shaped flowers nod loosely on 
the plant's upper branches as 
breezes sweep the forest floor. 
Below them, compound leaves 
that grow alternately on tile 
plant stalk are formed of a vary­ 
ing number of pinnately divided 
more 
or 
less lance-shaped 
leauets. i neir color is a bright 
spring-green. 
When one observed the Pole- 
monium flowers it is easy to 
believe that they belong to the 
Bellflower tinnily. 
Neverthe­ 
less, the Jacob's Ladder Is, 
perhaps, the most interesting 
of the Polemoniums and it is 
equally easy to understand how 
it got its name since the leaves 
do have a ladder-like appear­ 
ance. And lf you prefer to call 
it Ulueliells, or Spring Polemon­ 
ium, or Greek Valerian - well, 
you will certainly be within your 
rights to do so] 


TRF. ii I IC HTS 


I k-rontting the tree need not 
br confusion. Straighten the 
otriiigh of lights, and remove 
all kinks, along the floor. Test 
the bulbs und replace bud ones. 
Then, if you are using more 
(hun one color bulb, they can 
be arranged alternately. 
Starting ut the top, string 
lights around the tree. Place 
lights on the inside bows first. 
Disconnect light strings before 
hanging ornaments. 


PLANT HOLLY 
Holly can be grown in any 
sunny spot. Although u slow 
growing tree, a Holly will pro­ 
duce ample Christmas trim in 
a few years. Holly likes well 
drained soils and should never 
be planted closer than 15 feet 
from a house. 


Decorations You Can 
Make at Home 


Creating your own 
decorations at holiday time offers an 
opportunity for family fun and some unique results 
story by Marilyn Moss 
in Ford Times 
Why 
not 
make 
your 
own 
Christm as 
decorations 
this 
year? With a few simple tools, 
some miscellaneous m aterial, 
and a little imagination, the en­ 
tire family can work together 
to create the Yuletide decora, 
tions you'll need to give your 
home the Christm as look. 
In this article we are offer­ 
ing some ideas for Christm as 
decorations 
that 
are unique 
enough to set your house apart 
from others during the holidays. 
Ideas and patterns are shown 
on these pages. 
All you need 
do is add the patience and imag­ 
ination of your family. 
First of all, there are two 
basic kinds of C hristm as dec­ 
orations: the ecclesiastic and 
the secular. 
The ecclesiastic 
includes picture, statues and 
wall hangings of religious fig­ 
ures and the traditional man­ 
ger 
scene; 
the 
secular in­ 
cludes 
plastic heads of Santa 
Claus, singing angels, choir 
boys, 
reindeer 
prancing 
across roofs and other sym­ 
bols of the gay side of the 
holidays. 
All of these items 
can be iHirchased by the hun­ 
dreds at stores across the na­ 
tion. 
Why, then, make your own 
decorations? 
For two good 
reasons. 
F irst, by doing it 
as a family project, parents 
and children can be brought 
closer together in an activity 
of mutual interest; It seem s na­ 
tural for the family to work to­ 
gether at this tim e of year, 
• and the fun of creation can oc­ 
cupy many long evenings lie- 
fore the holidays. 
Second, by 
creating decorations with your 
own hands and mind, yuu have 
an opportunity to depart from 
the traditional and create some­ 
thing unique. 
FAMILY PROJECT 
In our case my husband de­ 
signed the ideas and the en­ 
tire family — including our two 
boys -• made the item s, cut­ 
ting them mostly from a shirt 
cardboard and decorating them. 
Everyone 
enjoyed 
doing the 
work together and we were 
quite pleased with our handi­ 
work when we had finished. 
The uniqueness of what we 
fashioned also added to the joy 
of making the decorations. We 
found fun in creating new ideas 
for 
Christm as 
decorations. 
They were not, of course, In­ 
tended to replace the old tra- 
ditionals or to "get away from 
the meaning of C hristm as." 
They were merely a fresh ap­ 
proach to add to the gaiety' of 
the household, and the result- 
' big creation could even he used 
as gifts. 
HOW TO DO IT 
Patterns and decorations in­ 
cluded in tills article are for 
(I) 
a small town of bibltcal- 
(2) 
C hristm as 


en stand by wire or hung from 
the trees, and (3) bird houses 
and bird feeders. All of these 
items can lie made from shirt 
cardboards and m aterials that 
are ordinarily kept around the 
house. 
The town and birds, placed 
in our living room, are quite 
attractive; the birds displayed 
on the mantel and window ledge, 
and the town on a side table with 
a white fluffy cloth. Also, the 
bird houses are pleasant to view 
all 
year 
long 
outside 
the 
windows. 
We have had some 
birds houses of sim ilar nature 
outside our windows for three 
years and have found that the 
birds really like them. 
Chil­ 
dren si>end long stretches of 
time captivated in watching, 
through the window jane, the 
birds in the feeder. 
We would 
suggest that after 
following 
the 
patterns, 
you 
might design your own shapes, 
using our ideas for suggestions 
In color and technique. Try us­ 
ing various decorations on the 
birds and houses and experi­ 
menting with colors and combi­ 
nations. There are many things 
found in the home that you can 
use In creating unusual and dif­ 
ferent figures. Take scraps of 
various m aterials, and toss in 
a dash oi Imagination. 
Our 
family enjoyed this idea and 
hope that yours will do the same 
during the holiday season. 
Following are the m aterials, 
tools and tec hniques needed to 
do the job; 
Tools • Scissors, small nail 
scissors (for cutting holes), 
frozen juice can with sharpened 
edges and bottle caps with ed­ 
ges filed down (for punching 
holes), file, exacto knife or mat 
knife, ice pick, old ballpoint 
pen or table knife for scoring, 
paper tape, glue (rubber ce­ 
ment or contact cement pur­ 
chased. at hardware store) and 
stapler. 
Painting m aterials - White 
shellac, alcohol (thinner for 
shellac), opaque poster paints 
(water soluUe), can of clear 
plastic spray (Krylon Crystal 
Spray coating found at hard­ 
ware store). 
M aterials - Shirt cardboards, 
empty rolls from toilet tis­ 
sue and palier toweling, also 
empty tape rolls and various 
shaped 
tulles, 
corrugated 
board from boxes, thin wire 
(piano wire, spring wire or 
coat hangers), sandpaper. 
Technique - (I)) Scoring; this 
is done with a bible knife, ice 
pick or pen pulled along the dot- 


architecture, 
(2) 
birds, either mount' 


ted lines only, 
enough to allow a 
(2) Rubber ceme 
to two surfeces 
gether, let dr 
(3) 
Cutting: 
black edges 
mat 
knife, 
strokes with 


Ut 


•ss paper 
ight fold, 
pply coat 


r, pre 
cut 
with 
maki 


is together, 
ii (Mig solid 
tclssors or 
ig 
several 


sure clear cut. 
Procedure - (I) Copy suggest­ 
ed 
patterns 
on 
shirt card­ 
boards. 
(2) 
Cut out entire 
shapes. (3) Score on dotted 
lines. (4) Shellac both sides of 
cardboard 
(shellac prevents 
paint soaking in). 
The out­ 
door birdhouses 
should have 
two or three coats. (5) When 
dry, paint bird houses with or­ 
dinary 
outdoor 
house paint; 
paint others with poster paint. 
(6) Decorate. (7) Carefully fold 
along scores lines. 
(8) Apply 
rubber cement to tabs and ed­ 
ges. 
(9) When design is com­ 
pleted, painted and decorated, 
spray with plastic coating. 


INTO ‘NON-VIOLENT* 
ANARCHY 
IT WILL be decades before the 
history of the Negro revolution 
in America can be ehronicaled 
in a calm, dispassionate manner 
and even then the perspective is 
likely to be distorted. The rea­ 
son Is that the bolling unrest 
among 
so-called 
civil rights 
groups today is so chaotic that 
contemporary assessm ents are 
muddled 
and confused. 
The 
future historian will use today's 
reports as source m aterial, and 
they will tell him only that the 
frustrations of a Negro minority 
had brought this nation danger­ 
ously near the brink of anarchy 
In 1966. 
For example, after the Watts 
rioting in Los Angeles in 1965, 
It was stoutly maintained by the 
sociologically - minded 
that 
poverty and unemployment were 
the vlllIans. 
Tile Watts rioter 
was 
pictured 
as a 
migrant 
forced into a big-city ghetto and 
angry because he could not make 
a living. 
That myth has been exploded by 
a report from the California 
Bureau of Criminal Identifica­ 
tion and Investigation. A study 
of the 3,371 arre sts made dur­ 
ing the Watts rioting shows 73 
per cent were employed when 
arrested, 
many of 
them In 
skilled, sem i-skillled or tech­ 
nical jobs. Forty-nine per cent 
earned between $200 and $400 a 
month, 
22 per cent 
$400 or 
m ore, and about 29 per cent 
less than $200. Thirty-two per 
cent were high school graduates 
and another 12 per cent 
had 
additional education. 
The existence of poverty is not 
to be denied. 
But the haste to 
blame it for the destruction and 
death of the Watts anarchy has 
proved to be a ghastly mistake. 
This, however, Is but one facet 
of the confusion which will con­ 
front the historian of the future. 
I mergence 
of the 
"black 
power" advocates among the 
civil rights leadership has had 
three notable effects; (I) It has 
fragmented what appeared to be 
a solid front: (2) it has led to 
a white backlash in the Northern 
big cities, and (3) it has set back 
race relations 
p ro g re ssDoth 
North and South, 
Stoklev 
Carm ichael Is the 
symbol of the "black power" 
movement, which he advocates 
from his ^throne as head of the 
Student 
* Non-Violent 
Co­ 
ordinating 
Committee 
(also 
known as Snick). 
Typical 
of 
the "non-violence*' of Carm i­ 


chael’s group is his statement 
this week: "In Cleveland (Ohio) 
they*re building stores with no 
windows -- all brick. 
I don’t 
know what they think they’ll 
accomplish. 
It Just means we 
have to 
move from Molotov 
cocktails to dynamite.** 
To 
Washington 
Negroes, 
Carmichael said; "If we don’t 
get the vote (home rule), we’re 
going to burn down the city.*’ 
Why such statements have not 
brought 
official 
charges of 
sedition only the authorities can 
say, and they are silent. 
Carmichael rejects white par­ 
ticipation In the Negro quest for 
equality, 
which 
In essence 
means resegregation. 
Yet, strange as It may seem, 
another Negro rights group, the 
NA ACP, has fomented demon­ 
strations In Wauwatosa, Wis., 
a suburb of Milwaukee, to pro­ 
test the membership of a white 
circuit judge in an all-white 
fraternal organization. 
Thus, while Snick Is saying, 
" L e t’s keep the black power 
movement all black," 
the 
NA ACP Is saying, 
"Don't let 
whites 
segrate 
themselves 
socially or otherw ise." 
Meanwhile, 
In 
Washington 
Representative Adam 
Clayton 
Powell (D. N.Y.) 
appears be­ 
fore a Senate committee inves­ 
tigating 
the problems of 
the 
big cities and demands 5 billion 
dollars in Federal grants over 
the next decade to cure 
Hie 
problem s of the urban Negro. 
On the opposite side, 
The 
Saturday Evening post bluntly 
states in an editorial: "W eare 
all, 
let 
us face it, 
M issis­ 
sippians. . .There Is and will 
continue to be a vast area of 
discrim ination and Inequity and 
unfairness.*' This 
nationally 
distributed magazine concludes 
that the supreme " rig h t" Is the 
right to be stupid and preju­ 
diced, the right to make m is­ 
takes. . .the right to 
be our­ 
selves." 
WE QUIBBLE with The Post 
about M lssisslpians. 
Although 
it is true that we now know that 
prejudice 
is 
as 
strong 
in 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
New York or Los Angeles as it 
is In M ississippi, we know that 
for years M ississippians 
and 
other 
Southerners 
of en­ 
lightened minds were working 
consistently lf slowly to raise 
Negro 
educational 
and 
economic levels while main­ 
taining respect for law 
and 
order. 
The historian of tomorrow will 
record all this chaos from the 
advantage 
point 
of expended 
tim e. 
But if he looks 
into 
the records he will marvel at 
how much the bleeding hearts 
blamed poverty for inequality, 
how much we touted the Idea 
that tax dollars could 
cure 
inequities, and how confused a 
country 
could become In the 
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Food for Am ericans 


Ginger Fruit Bars 
Are Yule Bonus 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 


Newspaper Enterprise Assn 


Cinnamon and ginger are two of the spices hu 
as Santa, Claus, welcome in their holiday cook! 
to the latest polls (including the North* 
So 
Christmas is very near. 
GINGER KR CIT BARS 
I cup sifted all-purpose 
(lour 
•a teaspoon ground ginger 
12 teaspoon ground 
cinnam on 
•a teaspoon salt 
1H teaspoon soda 
I egg. beaten 
Heat oven to 350 degrees (moderate!. Sift together 
ginger, cinnamon, salt and soda. Combine egg. brown 
and melted butter. Add vanilla 
Stir in milk and flou 
ture. Blend in fruit and nuts. Pour batter into 9-in< 
greased and lightly floured. Bake in preheated mo 
oven 45 minutes or until done. Turn out onto wire r 
cool. When cold, cut into 32 bars. Sprinkle with situ 
iectioners' sugar, if desired 
Top each with a glazed 
or one-half pecan or walnut. 


WHOLE WHEAT SPICE COOKIES 


1 cup dark brow n sugar 
1 1 cup bu tter or m argarine 
m elted 
'a teaspoon pure \an illa 
extract 
2 tablespoons milk 
I cup m ixed glazed fruit 
'a cup chopped nuts 


i mix 
Ii pa* 
d erat' 
ack t< 
d cor 
(h e rr 


3 cups whole-wheat flour 
1 cup sugar 
2 teaspoons soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons ground 
cinnam on 
I teaspoon ground 


1 1 teaspoon ground chiles 
'a cup shortening 
■l i cup light molasses 
'a teaspoon pure \anilla 
extract 
I large egg, beaten 
Slivered blanched 
alm onds, optional 
ginger 
Thoroughly mix flour, sugar, soda, cinnamon, salt, gingei 
and cloves together in mixing bowl. Add shortening and cu 
into Ane crumb consistency Combine molasses, vanilla am 
egg and stir into the mixture Shape into >3 -inch balls Blae' 
2 inches apart on well-greased cookie sheets. Flatten wit! 
fork. Place almonds to simulate a daisy over the top 
Bak' 
in preheated moderate oven '375 degrees) IO minutes or unti 
lightly browned around edges. Makes 8 dozen cookies 


is h o r le st day of the y e a r ) 
brought green date palms into 
their homes as a symbol of 
"life” triumphant over "death-. 
•ugh was 
is in their 
ast of the 


midst of a "non-viol 
lutlon which produ 
and anarchy. 
Commerteal Apneal 


tit" 
-d 
f i t 


SVM HOI 


Ik-fore ti 
Christmas era. 
-re used in trudi- 
inies. Egyptian*. 


On this day of celebration we 
join rn h a p p y ch o ru s to wish 
you and yours “Merry Christmas!” 
Parker's G u lf Sta. 


905 5. Main 
GR-1-9809 
Sikeston 


Doorways wear garlands of 
welcome ... candles beckon 
with a hearty glow. 
The season of good cheer 
arrives, in all its friendly 
warmth. May the 
joys of Christmas lie yours! 


W e r e joining Santa and his reindeer 


in sending warmest wishes for a joyous 


holiday, rich in many blessings. 


Do have o wonderful Christmas! 


SIKESTON MONUMENT CO. 


800 S. MAIN 
GR 1-3222 


225 E. M A LO N E 
GR 1-5108 
SIKESTON, MO. 


GOZA HARPER MOTOR COMPANY 


The fond memories of An old-fashioned Christmas stir 


misty recollections of snow-covered hillsides, 


the freshly cut family tree, kitchens rich with the aroma of 


holiday delicacies, the cold, clear air ringing with friendly 


greetings. I od ay, we echo those same warm 


sentiments as we wish you all a ver> I lapp) Holiday! 
MARTIN OIL COMPANY 


M / u n i T S A I c 
INCORPORATED 
WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 


Spirit of Christmas Rules 
In Community Celebratipns 


I t ’s Christmas time! Everywhere, glad sights and sounds reflect the spirit of the season, as this comm unity celebrates 
the joyous holiday. 
The spirit of Christm as is seen, in gaily decorated streets and stores, in homes aglow with light and festive w ith ever­ 
greens, in churches where the m anger scene tells anew the wonderful old story of a holy Babe who was born in Bethlehem 
nearly two thousand years ago. 
. *• 
The spirit of Christm as is heard, in bells ringing out from street corner to steeple, in happy voices singing all the songs 
of the season, from old fam iliar carols to the more solemn, but at the same time joyful, anthem s, can ta ta s and oratorios. 
The spirit of Christm as is felt, as last m inute preparations for the big celebration are made There are always, it seems, 
some packages still to be wrapped, some final trim m ings to 
be put on the tree, some part of the Christm as pageant or 
choral prog ran; 
touches to make the C h ristm as least absolutely pertect 
1 ’ •• - ? * */ K s S H W M B W m 
hi the midst ot the 
and bustle. 
spirit of Christmas 


The spirit of Christm as means laughter and joy — best ex- 
J ; 
pressed, perhaps, by the faces of children, eager and smiling 
as they wait for Santa, full of reverent wonder as they hear 
the Christmas story and see the manger scene 
The spirit of C hristm as m eans giving, with love wrapped into 
every package. And it m eans sharing 
the riches of thou gh t­ 
ful consideration and genuine interest, as well as time and 
money — with the aged, the ill, the needy and unfortunate 
The spirit of Christm as means a warm renewal of family 
ties and close friendships, and 
an enjoyment 
of traditions 
treasured through the years 
the special customs each fum- 
ily creates for itself, as well us 
the traditions garnered from 
the lore and legends ut C h r i s t ­ 
mas 


cook broiler- 
lbs.) 
cut in 


!N u m iiig llu* D u * 
As a holy day and a holiday. 
Christmas means both prayer­ 
ful worship and festive m erry­ 
making The holy meaning ol 
the day is expressed in its 
.mine. 
The Laim name for C hrist­ 
mas translates as the Feast or 
Birthday of Our Lord 
The 
English Christm as means the 
Mass of Christ, a meaning 
which is closely paralleled by 
the Dutch • Kermis." In G e r­ 
man d s 
W cihnachl. 
or s a ­ 
cred night 
The French 
Noel 
has sev­ 
eral possible meanings 
news, 
birthday or a "shout of joy." 
Whatever 
the 
exact 
origin, 
there's no question th at Noel 
now means Christmas 


H o u tlu* Tret* (»rew 
When the G erm an prince 
Alfred married Queen Victoria, 
he carried the custom of the 
Yule tree to England, and from 
there it spread by im itation 
and immigration to the United 
States and Canada 
The G erm an origin is a p pro­ 
priate. since it w as in G erm any 
that the English missionary 
St Boniface, formerly a monk 
named 
Winfrid. 
first 
insti­ 
tuted the decorated fir tree, a 
tribute to the Christ Child, as 
a replacement for the sacri­ 
fices made to the oak. which 
was sacred to the pagan god 
Odin. * 


W lien (.u r o lin g B e g a n 
With the joyful strains of 
Silent 
Night." 
The 
First 
Noel" and other beloved ca r­ 
ols. today's carolers carry on a 
meaningful Christmas custom 
that originated centuries ago 
As early as the fourth cen­ 
tury A. D . a musical poem was 
sung in honor of St Basil and 
his victory in the fight tor 
Christianity over the Byzan­ 
tine emperor Julian In Greece, 
legends of St Basil were later 
put 
to music and sung at 
Christmas and the New year 
The first real Christmas car- 


()( Carols 
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ols. however, were probably 
sung in the Italian m ountain 
village of Grecchio when St. 
Francis ol Assisi created the 
nrst m anger scene in 1223 He 
and his brethren led the vil­ 
lagers in singing hymns of 
praise to the Christ Child 


S o u m * of ( liv in g 
Giving gifts at the Yuletide 
season has m any precedents 
In the years before Christ, 
Romans gave branches of lau­ 
rel. olive and myrtle to each 
other 
at 
th e Saturnalia, a 
pagan festival that occurred 
about the same time as the 
present date of Christmas. In 
England and N orthern Europe, 
Druid worshippers tied gifts on 
trees during me Yule festival 
held at the winter solstice 
Roman emperors often de­ 
manded Yule gifts of clothing, 
gold and silver from their sub­ 
jects. and so did the kings and 
queens of medieval England It 
is said that Queen Elizabeth I 
gained most of her wardrobe 
through these compulsory gifts 
In later years the idea of giv­ 
ing in a spirit ot kind-hearted 
generosity developed 


THF. F I R S T C I F T S 


The first C h r is tm a s gifts 
were those which the Wise men 
carried to Bethlehem to lay be­ 
fore the Christ C h ild in the 
manger. Their gifts given in 
adoration, were precious items 
of the day — gold, frankin­ 
cense, and myhrr. The latter 
two were gum resins used in 
medicines and perfumes. But, 
then as now. it is the spirit of 
giving rather than the gift itself 
that makes it most appreciated. 
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Budgetwise 
Birds 


Shopping, entertaining, 
dec* 
orating, visiting - all aresym . 
bolic of the coming holiday sea. 
son. .. and 
all take their toll 
of both time and the budget. 
Since 
we are not bound as 
closely 
to tradition 
for 
the 
Christmas feast, as compared 
with Thanksgiving, why not free 
your hands with a time • saving 
budgetwise entree .. chicken. 
Tender, young broiler . fry- 
ers 
make 
tasty, nutritious 
meals - from nibble to feast 
size. They 
can 
be 
baked, 
roasted, 
fried, 
barbecued, 
broiled, or fixed numerous oth­ 
er ways —from just plain family 
eating 
to company elegance. 
Always economically priced, 
broiler • fryers are expected 
to 
be 
particularly 
plentiful 
during the coming weeks, ac­ 
cording to the U. S. Depart­ 
ment of Agriculture's Consum­ 
er 
and 
Marketing 
Service. 
These chickens are packaged 


to suit 
every need — whole 
birds, cut • up birds, or pack­ 
ages of your fevorite pieces. 
What's more, these birds of­ 
fer busy mothers and hostesses 
the added appeal of being easy 
to prepare. If time — to be 
with your family, or to pick up 
the house, or 
to make 
a 
special dessert - is important, 
chicken is your friend. 
Just choose one of the many 
recipes in which chicken seems 
to cook itself, such as these — 
easy - to - do but elegant enough 
for holiday company—entrees 
recommended 
by USDA home 
economists. 
CHICKEN FOR CHRISTMAS 
DINNER 
BREAST OF CHICKEN 
SUPREME 


1 2 broiler - fryer breasts 


3.1 c melted butter 
1 T salt 
IV4 t monosodium glutamate 
V2 t paprika 
*/4 t garlic powder 
34 t seasoning salt 
3/4 t pepper 
baking apple 
on ion 
3 cans cream of mushroom 


soup 
Brush chicken with melted 
butter or margarine. Combine 
seasonings and sprinkle both 
sides 
of chicken generously 
with 
this 
mixture. Arrange 
breasts 
in a single layer in a 
shallow baking pan, skin side 
down. Top each 
piece with a 
slice of baking apple 
(about 
V4 
• Inch thick), slice of onion 
(about Vi . inch thick) and *A 
cup undiluted cream of mush­ 
room soup. 
Cover pan with'toti and seal 
tightly.'"; Bake 
is 
slow oven 
(275 degrees FO for one hour. 
Removfe'fell; increase temper­ 
ature 
to 375 
degrees F. and 
continue baking until meat is 
fork * tender and 
delicately 
browned (about 1 hour.) Makes 


1 0 - 1 2 
servings. 
^ 
YORKSHIRE CHICKEN 
1-i.Cup flour 


2 t- salt 
lVi t sage 
V4 t pepper 


1 ready . to 
fryer 
( 2 Vfe • 
pieces 
V« c. fat 


1 c sifted flour 


1 t baking powder 


1 t salt 
3 well . beaten eggs 
IV2 c milk 
Vi c butter, melted 
Vi c snipped parsley 
Combine 
flour, salt, 
sage 
and 
pepper; 
coat 
chicken. 
Brown in hot fat; place in 2-qt. 
casserole. Sift 1 cup flour,bak­ 
ing 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt. 
Combine eggs, milk, butter or 
margarine, parsley; 
add 
to 
flour mixture, stire 
smooth. 
Pour 
over chicken. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees) 
about 1 hour. Makes 
4 ser­ 
vings. 
BAKED CHICKEN OREGANO 


6 chicken legs, disjointed or 
one 4 . lb chicken, disjointed 
Seasoned flour 
Vi c butter 
V4 c shortening 
V2 t oregano 


1 V2 t salt 
3 c milk or half • and * half 
Roll chicken pieces in 
sea­ 
soned 
flour. Brown chicken 
in butter 
and shortening; then 
place in buttered 
casserole. 
Add 
oregano, salt and 
milk. 
Cover; bake in slow oven (325 
degrees) 
2 hours or until ten­ 
der 
Thicken 
gravy in cas­ 
serole using Vi cup flour mixed 
to smooth paste with Vi cup cold 
water. Serves 
6 . 


BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES 
Thanksgiving Day, alas, has 
no childhood memories for us, 
brought up, as we were, In 
Australia. Rather than a home 
celebration 
of 
meeting and 
greeting 
and 
feasting, most 
British people observe the an­ 
cient Festival of the Harvest, 
of which our Thanksgiving Day 
is perhaps a natural offshoot. 
Harvest 
Festival 
centers 
about the church and its mem­ 
ories are mostly to do with 
lugging 
baskets of vegetables 
into the church of the Salva- 
tion Army hall, tying up sheaves 
of corn, and sweeping up the 
floor the very last thing on 
Saturday afternoon in prepara• 
tion for the Sunday services. 
The men arrived early armed 
with two-by-fours, wire, nails 
and assorted tools. Each wore 
an air of busy competence and 
conscious 
self « importance. 
Trellises were built, as well 
as arches and supports for 
placement in front of the al­ 
tar or speaking rail. 
Before 
the altar was set a long, solid­ 
ly-braced table. 
In one place, 


Christmas Seals 


Came from Denmark 


Slightly new er than the 
C hristmas card is the Christ­ 
mas seal. 
The Christmas seal was 
originated by a postal clerk, 
Kinar Holboell. who ordered 
the first Christmas seals printed 
and sold at regular post offices 
in Denmark. While stamping 
letters and Christnyis cards in 
1903 in the p o st office in 
Copenhagen, the idea occurred 
to him. Why not have a special 
stamp printed for the many 
tuberculosis sufferers who need 
hospital treatment? The first 
year more than four million 
s ta m p s were sold, yielding 
some 18.000 dollars. 
The movement for adopting 
the stamp in the Cnited States 
was greatly s tr e n g th e n e d 
through the efforts of M i s s 
Emily Bissell of Willmington, 
Delaware. 
She designed the 
first Christmas seal herself. It 
had a half w reath of holly and 
a cross, with "Merry Christ­ 
mas" in the center and "Happy 
New Year" at the bottom. 


I remember, the table was al­ 
ways adorned with "M rs. Simp­ 
kins' linen sheets," two ex­ 
quisitely 
fine 
“ hope chest" 
sheets never used since the 
day they were loomed save for 
the harvest table. 
Meanwhile, all morning long 
men and boys arrived burden­ 
ed with boses and baskets of 
carrots, scrubbed and rosy, 
great cabbages still pearled 
with dew, snowy cauliflowers, 
potatoes innocent of spot 
or 
stain, apples, shining scarlet 
beauties, pears tawny with the 
last of the summer sun, and 
sooner or later someone would 
arrive with the great sheaves 
of golden wheat to form pul- 
pit or platform 
screens, or 
to be carried down the aisles 
tied in lovely, graceful swathes. 
Almost the lasttoarrivew ere 
the flowers - huge dahlias, dark 
red and yellow and soft pink 
and white, and chrysanthemums 
of every size and form, their 
spicy scent the true essence 
of autumn. 
All this time thf women had 
been busy. 
Best china dishes 
bore piles of fruit, vegetables 
were mounded and glasses of 
homemade jelly cast lovely pat­ 
terns 
of 
jewel-like light on 
"M rs. Simpkins' sheets." In 
the center there was a large 
space. 
Every now and then 
an unknowing child would slip 
a few apples in the space, or 
a stray cabbage, but always a 
firm adult hand cleared them 
away. 
Now there came a pause in 
the rush and bustle of the day. 
We were waiting for some­ 
thing yet to come. Then a sud­ 
den shout, "Here it comes!" 
and down the aisle, eyes mod­ 
estly lowered, marched the bak­ 
er and his assistant bearing 
between them the harvest loaf, 
a vast braided loaf of bread 
baked to the very perfection of 
delicate golden brown. 
Down 
in the waiting space they set 
it, moved it a little to this side 


and then to that, stood with 
their 
heads on one side for a 
minute, then gave a final nod 
of satisfaction amid the rising 
murmur of admiration. 
And at this moment, when it 
seemed there was nothing more 
to do, the head gardener from 
the manor house, as it was 
then called, bore with tender 
loving care a basket contain­ 
ing two enormous bunches of 
hothouse grapes, one rich, dark 
purple, the other translucent 
green 
shot 
with 
topaz, the 
bloom, like autumn mist, still 
on them. 
Over the bread they were 
hung in royal splendor - the 
bread and the wine, symbols 
of His death and our redemp­ 
tion. 
On Sunday morning we sang, 
"We plough the fields and scat­ 
te r" and 
"Bringing 
in 
the 
sheaves," but it was really 
that lovely Saturday that had 
been our true harvest festi­ 
val, when we had handled the 
fruits of the harvest and brought 
them to the altar of God, sliar- 
ing in that strange silence when 
the grapes and the bread were 
placed in the center of all the 
homely fruits of our daily life. 
God in one harvest, God in 
the "synagogue of the ear of 
the corn," God in the grape, 
God in the bread, God in our 
lives. 
No wonder we could sing, as 
tens of thousands will sing all 
over America this Thanksgiv­ 
ing Day: 
"Come to God's own temple, 
come 
Raise the song of harvest 
home." 


Brigadier Christine E. 
McMillan. 
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H 
Try Orange Pudding 
On Your Family 
t 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 
:<§|| 
New spaper Enterprise Assn. 


H i 


No jazzed-up quickie dish here, but a delightful, slighth 
old-fashioned orange bread pudding with m eringue 
So try 
if relax and emoy yourself and forget all today s problems— 
at least until after dinner. 


FRESH ORANGE BREAD PUDDING 


3 
egg volks 
1 tablespoon grated fresh 
j whole eRR 
or*nK<: I* 
1' 1 
I., 
cup sugar 
'* CUP ‘resh «™nge Juice 
12 
teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon pure \an illa 
4 cups milk 
extract 
3 cups bread cubes 
Meringue 


Beat egg yolks and whole egg. Beat in sugar and salt Add 
*2 -cup of the milk. Heat rem aining milk and add 
Stir m 
bread cubes, orange peel, orange juice and vanilla Turn into 
a 9 x 9 x 2 inch pan. Place in pan of hot water. Bake in pre­ 
heated slow oven (300 degrees* 1 * 2 hours or until knife in 
serted in center comes out clean. Remove from oven and 
spread top with meringue 
Bake in preheated slow oven 
<300 degreesi 15 to 
2 0 minutes or until golden-browned 
Serve warm or cold. YIELD: Six to eight servings. 


ft tablespoons sugar 
MERINGUE: 
1/16 teaspoon salt 
3 egg whites 


Add salt to egg whites and beat until soft peaks are formed 
Gradually beat in sugar until stiff Sufficient to cover 9-inch- 
square pudding 


Candlemas Eve Is 
Favored As Time 
To Remove Green 


When is the right time to 
take 
down 
the 
Christm as 
greens? Before they become a 
fire hazard, is the modern be­ 
lief, and th a t usually m eans 
soon after Christm as Day. 
In earlier times, however, 
the question was not so easily 
answered. 
Some people believed th a t 
Epiphany, 
or Twelfth 
Day, 
Janu ary 6 , was the proper time 
for removing all Christm as 
d e c o ra tio n s. O th e rs f irmly 
contended, th at 
the 
greens 
should rem ain until Candle­ 
mas, February 2. 
One of those favoring the 
later date was, apparently, the 
poet Robert Herrick, who lived 
from 1591 to 1674 He wrote of 
taking down the greens in his 
poem, "Ceremonies for C an ­ 
dlemas Eve," but warned th a t 
the greens must be completely 
removed. 
For look how many leaves 
there be 
Neglected there < maids, 
trust to me i 
So m any goblins you 
shall see.” 


may you and your loved ones have a 


merry Christmas, and’ enjoy all the tradition­ 


al festivities and delights of this glad time. 


MODERN FLOOR COVERING 


819 E. MALONE 
S I K E S T O N 


A m ost bountiful 


holiday is our 


wish for you; 


cherished friendships 


happy laughter of 


happy children, 


and the good will of all men 


Have the merriest of all 
s 
/^Christm ases! 
V 


MITCHELL-SHARP 
C H E V R O L E T COMPANY 


As the peace of this wonderful Christinas season 


settles, like freshly fallen snow, around your 


home, we send you warm good wishes and joyous 


greetings . . . and with them, our most sincere 


gratitude for your kindness. Happy Holidays! 


DEARM0NT OLIVER & SONS 
ELEVATOR & SEED COMPANY 


Day Plant Phone Nl 9-3771, Anniston, Missouri 
Night Phone Nl 9-3564 


Spirit of Christmas Rules 
In Community Celebrations 


It s C h ristm as tim e! Everyw here, glad sights a n d sounds reflect th e spirit of th e season, as th is co m m u n ity celebrates 
th e joyous holiday. 
The spirit of C h ristm as is seen, in gaily decorated streets and stores, in hom es aglow w ith light a n d festive w ith ev er­ 
greens, in ch u rch es where th e m a n g e r scene tells anew th e w onderful old story of a holy Babe who was born in B eth leh em 
nearly two th o u sa n d years ago. 
* 
The spirit of C h ristm as is h eard , in bells ringing out from street corner to steeple, in h ap p y voices singing all th e songs 
of the season, from old fam iliar carols to th e m ore solem n, but at th e sam e tim e joyful, a n th e m s , c a n ta ta s an d oratorios 
T he spirit of C h ristm as is felt, as last m in u te p rep a ra tio n s for th e big celebration are m ade. T h ere are always, it seems, 
some packages still to be w rapped, some final trim m in g s to 
be put on th e tree, some p a rt of th e C h ristm as p ag ean t or 
choral program th a t needs ju st one m ore rehearsal, some ex tra 
touches to m ak e th e C h ristm as feast absolutely perfect. 
In th e m idst of th e hustle an d bustle, th e spirit of C h ristm as 
shines th ro u g h in all its m an y m eanings. 
T he spirit of C h ristm as m e an s lau g h te r an d joy — best e x ­ 
pressed. perhaps, by th e faces of children, eager an d smiling 
as they w ait for S an ta , full of reverent w onder as they h ear 
the C h ristm as story an d see th e m a n g er scene. 
T he spirit of C h ristm a s m ean s giving, w ith love w rapped into 
every package. And it m ean s sh arin g 
th e riches of th o u g h t­ 
ful consideration an d genuine interest, as well as tim e and 
m oney — w ith th e aged, th e ill, th e needy an d u n fo rtu n a te . 
The spirit of C h ristm as m eans it w arm renewal of fam ily 
ties an d close friendships, and 
an 
enjoym ent 
of 
trad itio n s 
treasu red th ro u g h th e years 
th e special custom s each fa m ­ 
ily creates for itself, as well as 
tile trad itio n s garnered from 
the hue a u d legends of C h rist­ 
mas. 


N a m i n g l i t e H ii) 
As a holy day and a holiday. 
C h ristm as m e an s boti) p ra y e r­ 
ful w orship a n d festive m e rry ­ 
m aking T h e holy m eaning of 
the day is expressed in its 
.lame. 
The Lait in n am e for C h rist­ 
m as tra n sla te s as Hie Feast or 
B irthday of O ur Lord 
T h e 
English C h ristm as m eans th e 
Mass oi 
C hrist, a 
m eaning 
which is closely paralleled by 
the D utch 
K e rm is " In G e r ­ 
m an ii s 
Wt ih n a c h l. 
or s a ­ 
cred night 
T he F re n ch "Noel ' has sev­ 
eral possible m ean in g s 
news, 
birthday or a "shout of joy " 
W hatever 
th e 
exact 
origin, 
th e r e s no question th a t Noel 
now m ean s C h ristm as 


How lite I re c (»n*H 
W hen th e G e rm a n p r im e 
Alfred m arried Q ueen Victoria. 
he carried th e custom of th e 
Yule tree to E ngland, and from 
th e re it spread by im itation 
an d im m ig ratio n to th e United 
S tates an d C an ad a. 
The G e rm a n origin is a p p ro ­ 
priate. since it was in G erm an y 
th a t th e English m issionary 
St Boniface, form erly a m onk 
nam ed 
W infrid. 
first 
in sti­ 
tu ted th e d eco rated fir tree, a 
trib u te to th e C hrist Child, as 
a replacem ent for th e sa cri­ 
fices m ade to th e oak. w hich 
was sacred to th e p ag a n god 
O din * 


W lien (.aroliu m Remail 
With th e joyful strains of 
Silent 
Night.' 
T he 
First 
Noel” an d o th e r beloved c a r ­ 
ols. today's carolers c a rry on a 
m eaningful C h ristm as custom 
th a t originated centuries ago. 
As early as th e fourth c e n ­ 
tury A D . a m usical poem was 


sung in honor of St Basil an d 
his victory in tile fight tor 
C h ris tia n ia over th e B>zan- 
iine emperor Ju lian In Greece. 
legend* OI St Basil were later 
put 
to music an d 
sung 
at 
C h ristm as an d th e New Year 
I he first real C h ristm as car- 


Of (.ands ... 


In Lnnlntu! ami K r u n r r iii** 
rii-tiH ii 
iii 
i a r n i 
- in g iiig 
Mi 


I h r i-t n m - - I r i i i ti i n l f r o m I It** 
- n u n - Ming li«-iHt-»-ii i h f - i - r n r - 
iii lilt* I ■ 11-1 Ii I* \ a I " n u - i m " iii 
‘‘lliin ii'lr 
phi * *. u h u h n r t r 
rrr a li-il Iii t r u c k tin* Hihlt* Iii 
iii** ( tro p ic iii lln* I mn*. IV** nl 
*»lim it •-••iihi r r a il. 
I lit* r a t I* m m o l e phi* - p m , 
lru*t*il lilt- riiiiiiiitt n f I h r i - l . 
iii -intplt* d r a m a , la it* r p h i* - 
ht-ranit* mort* t - la h o r a l r . *«itli 
Iii l i n n ,ii «rt*llt*- aihlt-il. 


ols, however, were probably 
sung in th e Italian m o u n ta in 
village of O recchio w h en St. 
F ran cis of Assisi cre ate d the 
ii rat m a n g er scene in 1223 He 
a n d his b re th re n led th e vil­ 
lagers in singing h y m n s of 
p raise to th e Christ Child 


S o u r e r o f ( l i v i n g 
G iving gifts at th e Yuletide 
season h a s m an y p reced en ts 
In th e years before C hrist, 
R o m an s gave b ran ch es of la u ­ 
rel. olive an d m yrtle to each 
o th e r 
at 
th e 
S a tu rn a lia , a 
p a g a n festival th a t occurred 
about th e sam e tim e as th e 
present d a te of C hristm as. In 
E ng lan d an d N o rth ern Europe, 
D ruid w orshippers tied gifts on 
trees during m e Yule festival 
held at th e w inter solstice 
R om an em perors o ften d e ­ 
m a n d ed Yule gifts of clothing, 
gold an d silver from th e ir su b ­ 
jects. an d so did th e kings an d 
queens of medieval E ng lan d It 
is said th a t Queen Elizabeth I 
gained most of h er w ardrobe 
th ro u g h these com pulsory gifts. 
In later years th e idea of giv­ 
ing in a spirit of k in d -h e a rte d 
generosity developed 


T H E F I R S T C H ETS 


The fir**! C h r i s tm a s gifts 
were those which the Wise men 
carried lo Bethlehem to lay be­ 
fore the Christ C h i l d in the 
manger. 
Their gifts given in 
adoration, were precious items 
of the day — gold, frankin­ 
cense. and myhrr. The latter 
two were gum resins used in 
medicines and perfumes. Hut, 
then as now, it is the spirit of 
giving rather than the gift itself 
that makes it most appreciated. 


cook broiler* 
lbs.) 
cut In 


I I l f . * I < H G t M 
I III H IK I It OI* t .111(1* I h a s . to r m i l it r it--. Im*i*ii 
itll 
11■ - p 11 .iin m I n i i r l i - l * . - I I i i * V i l i x i l * . lilt* .iilm .it in n iii tin* - li r p - 
ln-ril*. tin* jiMirnt-* iii tin* \ \ i»t* M en a n il tin- M in im u m a n il I Iii iii 
Ila*I* k e e n lit** -tilijt-rl- iii liu in lr t’il- n f k c u i i l i l t i l p a in t int:-. ” 1 lie 
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e - e p a i n t e r n l 
t h e l i l l e e n l h a n il e a rl* 
« i \ l e e n l h r e n t U r ie - . It i- 
p .tin te d in t e m p e r a u n m in d . I m i n t h e M e t r o p o l i t a n M n - e u n i o f 
\ r l . 
l i t e t h e o d o r e M. I h i* i- C .o ller tin n . H e ip ie - t o f T h e o d o r e M. 
I ) a * i- . I b l S . 


Budgetwise 


Birds 


Shopping, entertaining, 
dec­ 
orating, visiting - all are sym­ 
bolic of the coming holiday sea* 
son. .. and 
all take their toll 
of both time and the budget. 
Since 
we a re not bound as 
closely 
to tradition 
for 
the 
C hristm as feast, as compared 
with Thanksgiving, why not free 
your hands with a time • saving 
budgetwise entree •• chicken. 
Tender, young broiler * fry­ 
e r s 
make 
tasty, nutritious 
meals - from nibble to feast 
size. They 
can 
be 
baked, 
roasted, 
fried, 
barbecued, 
broiled, or fixed numerous oth­ 
er ways —from just plain family 
eating 
to company elegance. 
Always economically priced, 
broiler - fryers a re expected 
to 
be 
particularly 
plentiful 
during the coming weeks, ac­ 
cording to the U. S. D e t r i ­ 
ment of A griculture's Consum­ 
er 
and 
Marketing 
Service. 
These chickens a re packaged 


to suit 
every need - whole 
birds, cut • up birds, or pack­ 
ages of your favorite pieces. 
What's more, these birds of­ 
fer busy m others and hostesses 
the added appeal of being easy 
to prepare. If time - to be 
with your family, or to pick up 
the house, or 
to make 
a 
special dessert *. is important, 
chicken is your friend. 
Just choose one of the many 
recipes in which chicken seem s 
to cook Itself, such as these - 
easy - to - do but elegant enough 
for holiday company—entrees 
recommended 
by USDA home 
economists. 
CHICKEN FOR CHRISTMAS 
DINNER 
BREAST OF CHICKEN- 
SUPREME 


1 2 broiler • fryer breasts 
i j c melted butter 
I T salt 
l l 4 t 
monosodium glutamate 
ta t paprika 
ta t garlic powder 


3 4 t seasoning salt 
3/4 t pepper 
baking apple 
onion 
3 cans cream of mushroom 


soup 
Brush chicken with melted 
butter or m argarine. Combine 
seasonings and sprinkle both 
sides 
of 
chicken generously 
with 
this 
mixture. Arrange 
breasts 
in a single layer in a 
shallow baking pan, skin side 
down. Top each 
piece with a 
slice of 
baking apple 
(about 
Va 
* inch thick), slice of onion 
(about Vs • Inch thick) and ta 
cup undiluted cream of mush­ 
room soup. 
Cover pan wlth foil and seal 
tightly.''' Bake 
is 
slow oven 
(275 decrees FO for one hour. 
Remove fbfl; increase tem per­ 
ature 
to 375 
degrees F. and 
continue baking until 
meat Is 
fork • tender and 
delicately 
browned (about I hour.) Makes 
10-12 
servings. 
YORKSHIRE CHICKEN 
1-S.Cup flour 
2 U salt 
I ta t sage 
ta t pepper 
I ready - to 
fryer (2 ta • 
pieces 
ta c. fat 
I c sifted flour 
I t baking powder 
I t salt 
3 well • beaten eggs 
l t a c milk 
ta c butter, melted 
ta c snipped parsley 
Combine 
flour, salt, 
sage 
and 
pepper; 
coat 
chicken. 
Brown in hot fat; place in 2«qt. 
casserole. Sift I cup flour,bak­ 
ing 
powder, I teaspoon salt. 
Combine eggs, milk, butter or 
margarine, parsley; 
add 
to 
flour mixture, stire 
smooth. 
Pour 
over chicken. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees) 
about I hour. Makes 
4 s e r­ 
vings. 
BAKED CHICKEN 
OREGANO 
( 
ken legs, disjointed or 
one 4 • lb chicken, disjointed 
Seasoned flour 
ta c butter 
ta c shortening 
ta t oregano 
l t a t salt 
3 c milk or half • and - half 
Roll chicken pieces in 
sea. 
soned 
flour. Brown chicken 
in butter 
and shortening; then 
place in buttered 
casserole. 
Add 
oregano, salt and 
milk. 
Cover; bake in slow oven (325 
degrees) 
2 hours or until ten­ 
der 
Thicken 
gravy in cas­ 
serole using ta cup flour mixed 
to smooth paste with ta cup cold 
water. Serves 6. 


BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES 
Thanksgiving Day, alas, has 
no childhood mem ories for us, 
brought up, a s we were, in 
A ustralia. Rather than a home 
celebration 
of 
meeting 
and 
greeting 
and 
feasting, 
most 
British people observe the an­ 
cient Festival of the Harvest, 
of which our Thanksgiving Day 
is perhaps a natural offshoot. 
Harvest 
Festival 
centers 
about the church and its mem­ 
o ries a re mostly to do with 
lugging 
baskets of vegetables 
Into the church of the Salva­ 
tion Army hall, tying up sheaves 
of com , and sweeping up the 
floor the very last thing on 
Saturday afternoon in prepara, 
tion for the Sunday services. 
The men arrived early arm ed 
with two-by-fours, wire, nails 
and assorted tools. Each wore 
an air of busy competence and 
conscious 
self • importance. 
T rellises were built, as well 
as arches and 
supports for 
placement In front of the al­ 
tar or speaking rail. 
Before 
the altar was set a long, solid­ 
ly-braced table. 
In one place, 


Christmas Seals 


Came from Denmark 


Slightly 
n e w e r 
than 
the 
Christmas card is the Christ 
m as seal. 
The 
Christmas s e a l was 
originated by a postal clerk, 
Kinar Holboell, who ordered 
the first Christmas seals printed 
and sold at regular post offices 
in Denmark. While stam ping 
letter* and Christinas cards in 
1903 
in 
the p o s t office in 
Copenhagen, the idea occurred 
to him. Why not have a special 
stamp printed for the m any 
tuberculosis sufferers who need 
hospital treatment? The first 
year more than four million 
s t a m p s were sold, yielding 
som e 18,000 dollars. 
The movement for adopting 
the stamp in the fn ited States 
was 
greatly 
s t r e n g t h e n e d 
through the efforts of M i s s 
Emily Bissell of Willmington. 
Delaware. 
She designed th e 
first Christmas seal herself. It 
had a half w reath of holly and 
a cross, with "Merry Christ 
mas" in the center and "Happy 
New Year" at the bottom. 


I rem em ber, the table was al­ 
ways adorned with “ Mrs. Simp­ 
kins' linen 
sh eets," two ex­ 
quisitely 
fine 
"hope chest” 
sheets never used since the 
day they were loomed save for 
the harvest table. 
Meanwhile, all morning long 
men and boys arrived burden­ 
ed with hoses and baskets of 
carrots, scrubbed and rosy, 
great cabbages still 
pearled 
with dew, snowy cauliflowers, 
potatoes innocent of spot 
or 
stain, apples, shining scarlet 
beauties, pears tawny with the 
last of the sum m er sun, and 
sooner or later someone would 
arriv e with the great sheaves 
of golden wheat to form pul­ 
pit or platform 
screens, or 
to be carried down the aisles 
tied in lovely, graceful swathes. 
Almost the la s tto a rrlv e w e re 
the flowers - h u g e d ahlias,dark 
red and yellow and soft pink 
and white, and chrysanthemums 
of every size and form, their 
spicy scent the true essence 
of autumn. 
All this time thf women had 
been busy. 
Best china dishes 
bore piles of fruit, vegetables 
were mounded and glasses of 
homemade jelly cast lovely pat­ 
terns 
of 
jewelJike light on 
" M rs. Simpkins' sh e ets." In 
the center there was a large 
space. 
Every now and then 
an unknowing child would slip 
a few apples in the space, or 
a stray cabbage, but always a 
firm adult hand cleared them 
away. 
Now there came a pause in 
the rush and bustle of the day. 
We were waiting for som e­ 
thing yet to come. Then a sud­ 
den shout, "H ere it com es!" 
and down the aisle, eyes mod­ 
estly lowered, marched the bak­ 
er and his assistant bearing 
between them the harvest loaf, 
a vast braided loaf of bread 
baked to the very perfection of 
delicate golden brown. 
Down 
in the waiting space they set 
it. moved it a little to this side 


and then to that, stood with 
their 
heads on one side for a 
minute, then gave a final nod 
of satisfaction amid the rising 
m urmur of admiration. 
And at this moment, when it 
seemed there was nothing more 
to do, the head gardener from 
the 
manor house, as it was 
then called, bore with tender 
loving care a basket contain­ 
ing two enormous bunches of 
hothouse grapes, one rich, dark 
purple, the other translucent 
green 
shot 
with 
topaz, the 
bloom, like autumn mist, still 
on them. 
Over the bread they were 
hung in royal splendor - the 
bread and the wine, symbols 
of His death and our redemp­ 
tion. 
On Sunday morning we sang, 
"W e plough the fields and scat­ 
te r " and 
"Bringing 
in 
the 
sheaves," but it 
was really 
that lovely Saturday that had 
been our true harvest festi­ 
val, when we had handled the 
fruits of the harvest and brought 
them to the altar of God, shar­ 
ing in that strange silence when 
the grapes and the bread were 
placed in the center of all the 
homely fruits of our daily life. 
God in one harvest, God in 
the "synagogue of the ear of 
the corn," God in the grape, 
God in the bread, God in our 
lives. 
No wonder we could sing, as 
tens of thousands will sing all 
over America this Thanksgiv­ 
ing Day: 
"C om e to God's own temple, 
come 
Raise the song of harvest 
hom e." 


Brigadier Christine E. 
McMillan. 
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Food for Americans 


Try Orange Pudding 
On Your Family 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


No iazzed-up quickie dish h ere, b u t a delightful, slightly 
old-fashioned o ran g e bread p u d d in g with m erin g u e 
So try 
it relax and enjoy yourself and forget all today s problem s— 
at least until a f t e r 'dinner. 


FRESH ORANGE BRE VI) PUDDING 


ll egg yolks 
I whole egg 
11 cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
4 cups milk 
3 cups bread cubes 


I tablespoon g rated fresh 
o ran g e peel 
•j cu p fresh o ran g e juice 
I teaspoon p u re \ anilla 
ex tract 
M eringue 


Beat egg yolks and whole egg Beat in sugar and salt Add 
'-.-cup of the milk 
Heat rem ain in g milk and add 
Stir in 
bread cubes, o ran g e peel, oran g e juice and vanilla 
T u rn into 
a 9 x 9 x 2 inch pan. Place in pan of hot w ater. Bake in pre 
heated slow oven (300 degrees) I '* h o u rs or until knife in 
serted in ce n te r com es out clean. Rem ove from oven and 
spread top with m e rin g u e 
Bake in p reh e ate d slow oven 
<300 degreesi 15 to 20 m inutes o r until golden-brow ned. 
Serve w arm or cold. YIELD Six to eight servings. 


MERINGUE: 
1/16 teaspoon salt 
3 egg whites 


A dd salt to egg w hites and heat until soft peaks a re formed 
G radually beat in sugar until stiff. Sufficient to cover 9-inch- 
sq u a re pudding. 


6 tablespoons su g ar 


Candlemas Eve Is 
Favored As Time 
To Remove Green 


W hen is th e rig h t tim e to 
ta k e 
down 
th e 
C h ristm as 
g reens? Before th ey become a 
fire h az ard , is th e m o d e rn be­ 
lief, a n d t h a t usually m ean s 
soon a fte r C h ristm a s Day. 
In earlier tim es, however, 
th e question w as n o t so easily 
answ ered. 
Som e people believed th a t 
E piphany, 
or 
T w elfth 
Day, 
J a n u a r y 6, was th e pro p er tim e 
for rem oving 
all 
C h ristm as 
d e c o r a tio n s . O t h e r s firm ly 
co ntended, t h a t 
th e 
greens 
should rem ain u n til C a n d le­ 
m as, F eb ru ary 2. 
O ne of those favoring th e 
la te r d ate was, a p p a ren tly , th e 
poet Robert H errick, who lived 
from 1591 to 1674 He w rote of 
ta k in g dow n th e g reen s in his 
poem , “C erem onies for C a n ­ 
d le m as Eve," b u t w a rn ed th a t 
th e greens m u st be com pletely 
rem oved. 
“ For look how m a n y leaves 
th e re be 
Neglected th e re (m aids, 
tru s t to me» 
So m a n y goblins you 
shall see.” 


may you and your loved one* have a 


merry Christmas, unci' en jo\ all the tradition­ 


al festivities and delights of this glad time. 


MODERN FLOOR COVERING 


8 1 9 E . M A L O N E 
S I K E S T O N 


\* the peace of till* wonderful Christmas reason 


settle*, like freshly fallen snow, around your 


hom e, we send you warm good wishes and joyous 


greeting* . . . and with them, our m ost sincere 


gratitude for your kindness. H a p p y Ho lid ays I 


DEARMON! OLIVER & SONS 


E L E V A T O R & S E E D C O M P A N Y 


Day Plant Phone NI 9-3771, Anniston, Missouri 
Night Phone NI 9-3564 


\ 


Santa's Helpers 


Santa is som etim es pictured a s traveling by rocket or jet 
plane. However, his favorite m ode of transportation is still 
the fam ous reindeer-drawn sleigh. It rem ains a wonder that he 
is still jolly, when he has to cover the world in one night. 


1 he explanation m ay be found in the number of helpers 
that he has, and also the fact that C hristm as Kve is not the 
only day for delivering gifts. 
St. Nicholas, a real bishop, w as the first "S an ta". Many 
legends grew' up around his nam e, and m any centuries after 
his death on December (i, about 342 A.I)., he w as honored as 
a friend to the young. December 6 becam e "C hirldren’s D ay", 
and St. N icholas, traveling by horse, brought gifts to reward 
children for good behavior. 
In Scandinavian and som e other countries, San ta gets an 
assist from St. Lucy, who is responsible for the distribution of 
gifts on her day, December 13. 
Many Spanish children expect The Three K ings to bring 
them gifts on Kpiphany, Jan u ary (i. 'They, too, set out shoes 
filled with straw 
and grain for the horses the K ings ride. 


Many Helpers 


Whatever the gift-giving date, Santa has a host of helpers 
to lighten his load. In addition to St. Lucy, Scan dinavian coun­ 
tries have the 'Tomtar, little grey bearded men who are said to 
hide gifts for boys and girls on C hristm as Kve 
The Christ 
Child or Kristkind brings the gifts in m any countries. 
In Italy the traditional gift giver is Hefane, sometimes de­ 
scribed as a benevolent fairy and som etim es as a w itch. Legend 
sa y s that she misdirected the M agi or that she refused to shelter 
the Holy Fam ily. Now she goes around the world, in repent 
a nee, seeking the Christ Child and doing good to children on 
C hristm as Kve. 


Books and The Arts 


CRUSADE AND A FTER 
By Elinor Lan ger in 
The Nation - 1964 
(E lin or 
Lan ger 
w rites 
on 
p olitics for Science m agazine) 
Tl»tj relationship between 
the 
fed eral governm ent and 
the 
pharm aceutical 
industry 
is 
som ething 
like that of 
the 
indifferent 
giants on early TV 
w restling show s — c r ie s 
of 
pain, tortured g rim a c e s, tw ist­ 
ings and w rithings, 
but 
very 
little hard 
contact of a so rt 
that punishes either sid e. The 
noise 
was loudest in 
recent 
y ea rs during 
the fight for the 
p assa g e of a new law extend­ 
ing governm ent respon sibility 
for the safety 
and effective­ 
n ess 
of 
dru gs; 
the 
events 
describ ed 
in H a rris' 
ex tra­ 
ordinary book. T h is 
law has 
added re a listic effe cts, but a f­ 
ter K efauver’s 
b ill had been 
picked over by industry lobby­ 
ists and their p olitical allie s, 
what 
w’a s left 
w as m ore 
an 
accum ulation of 
bu reau cratic 
safegu ard s 
than 
the funda­ 
m ental 
alteration in 
the 
econom ic stru ctu re of the drug 
industry which K efauver 
had 
initially 
hoped 
to 
achieve. 
There 
was only a m inor shift 
in the balance of 
power be­ 
tween industry and governm ent, 
tnent. 
Still, 
the im portance of the 
K efauver investigation 
cannot 
be 
overrated, for he accom ­ 
plished 
three 
very rem ark ­ 
able things. The 
first 
w’as 
intellectual; he provided lead­ 
ersh ip f *r a m assiv e study of 
som ething Toth politician s 
and 
academ icians- 
had 
ignored. 
Much of the iceb erg is 
still 
subm erged, 
but the 
twenty- 
s»x u lu m e accum ulated 
dur. 
iiiK 
the 
three -y e a r investi­ 
gation — alm ost 13,000p ages of 
p rim ary evidence about 
drug 
p rices 
and 
drug p ra c tic e s- 
constitute a virtual encycloped­ 
ia of inform ation 
about 
the 
postw ar 
revolution In the drug 
industry. 
H is second contri­ 
bution was p olitical; he not only 
produced 
som e 
desp erately 
needed changes, 
but a lso suc­ 
ceeded in arousing in terest in 
drug 
problem s on C apitol Hill 
where continuing p olitical p r e s­ 
su re has played 
a 
key role 
in forcing 
im plem entation of 
his re fo rm s. 
Third, Kefauver 
selected 
Richard 
H a rris, 
a 


“ New Y o rk e r" sta ff w riter, to 
be a kind 
of 
royal 
scrib e 
to 
the proceedin gs, and he let 
him 
in 
on 
se c re ts perh aps 
m ore 
intim ate 
than 
any 
politician 
has 
ev er 
sh ared 
with a jo u rn alist. H a rris’ sub­ 
sequent 
hard 
work has left 
us 
with 
a book 
that 
te lls 
us a 
great 
deal, 
not ju st 
about 
the drug b ill, but about 
the m echanism s 
and machin­ 
ations of C o n gress, 
and about 
the u se s of power in contem por­ 
ary A m erica. 
H a rris 
divides his story in­ 
to 
three p arts — the origin 
of the investigation, 
the sut>- 
stan ce of its d isco v e ries, and 
the hard and dirty fight to make 
the 
b ill law. 
The 
first part 
is the m ost rom antic; who but 
a “ New Y o rk e r" w riter would 
begin 
this 
book 
with 
“ One 
rainy, cold 
m orning 
early 
in F eb ru ary of 1951, 
Walton 
Hamilton, a 
W ashington 
at­ 
torney, 
awoke 
in 
his home 
in Arlington, V irginia, 
with a 
se v e rely inflam ed th ro a t," and 
go on to tell the p erson al story 
of 
the chain 
of 
in terest 
in 
p ric e s 
of antibiotics 
that 
led to the investigation? The 
second part 
ex tracts from the 
lengthy hearings 
som e of the 
e x c e s se s of tUtjjjLug industry 
uncovered by K efauver’ s sta fl. 
H ere the virtu es of the “ New 
Y o rk e r" 
style 
are lim ited. 
Skillful 
ch aracterizatio n s and 
p assio n ate 
exposition of de­ 
ta ils, however revealing, leave 
one 
hungry for the gen erali­ 
zation and explanation that the 
author 
fa ils to supply. It is in 
the third p art, about 
the b ill 
itself, 
that 
H a rris’ 
talents 
and 
his 
opportunities 
fuse 
m ost 
strik in gly . 
We alw ays 
knew 
that K efauver 
was d is­ 
liked in Washington in gen eral 
and 
that he was fought with 
p articu la r intensity on the drug 
b ill. But it 
w as 
not known 
that the opposition w as so un­ 
scru pu lou s 
or 
that 
the drug 
lobby 
w as 
so clo sely linked 
with 
a 
quiet 
anti-K efauver 
coalition that included not only 
Senate 
colleagues like E a st­ 
land and D irksen, but high rep­ 
rese n tativ e s of the White House 
and 
the Departm ent of Health, 
Education and W elfare. 
The 
linen 
was 
d irtier 
than al­ 
m ost 
anyone 
im agined, and 
H a rris 
has hung it neatly out. 


The pattern of the fight 
was 
fam iliar. 
In 
the 30s a 
bill 
to strengthen 
the p rovision s of 
the old 1906 Pure Food and Drug 
Act lay around C on gress 
for 
four y e a rs. Though supported 
by FDR, 
the bill was opposed 
by 
drug and cosm etic manu­ 
factu rers 
who had a llie s 
in 
C o n gress. 
In the fall of 1937 
107 people 
died 
from a m ix­ 
ture 
called “ E lix ir Sulfanil­ 
a m id e ," a 
liquid 
form of an 
early wonder 
drug. 
A com ­ 
pany chem ist, urged 
by 
the 
salesm an 
that a liquid form 
would 
prom ote 
sa le s, pre­ 
pared a 
solvent using diethy­ 
lene 
glycol. 
He tested it for 
flavor, 
odor and appearan ces 
— but 
not 
for safety. When 
the 
deaths 
were 
traced 
to 
the solvent, the chem ist com ­ 
m itted 
suicide 
and C on gress 
p asse d the bill. 
The 1938 law was soon Inade­ 
quate. The antibiotics discov­ 
ered 
during 
and after 
the 
war were followed bv the hor­ 
mone 
dru gs, 
tran q u ilizers, 
antidiabetics 
and a host of 
other new therapeutic agen ts. 
By the 1950s, drugs were en­ 
tering the m arket at 
the rate 
of 
400 to 
500 a 
y ear; only 


1 0 per cent of 
the drugs 
in 
use today were available fif­ 
teen y ears ago. There 
were 
sen sation al d isco v e ries, but .is 
many a s 
three out of 
every 
four 
of 
the new 
drugs have 
been estim ated 
to 
lie either 
superfluous or ineffective; and 
the effective 
and 
the worth­ 
le ss, 
the m iraculous 
and the 
sham 
w ere 
prom oted with 
equal zeal. 
While 
the industry 
was 
gaining strength, the Food and 
Drug 
A dm inistration 
(FDA) 
w as getting w eaker. The agen­ 
cy 
was 
inclined 
to take 
a 
p assiv e view of its resp o n sib il­ 
itie s 
for, 
like m ost regu la­ 
tory b odies, it had developed 
an affection for the industry it 
was intended to su p erv ise . 
A 
variety of dangerous and venal 
p ractic es cam e to be accepted 
a s a m atter of co u rse— som e 
m erely unnoticed by the agency 
som e tacitly 
approved. Fed­ 
e r a l regulation was a m irage. 
This w as the situation when 
K efau v er's staff began to in­ 
v estigate. In 1962, drugs could 
still be m arketed without proof 
of 
effectiv en ess, on the b a sis 
of relatively little clin ical ex­ 
p erien ce. They could also 
be 
ad v ertised and prom oted with­ 
out w arnings of anticipated side 
effe cts. F u rth erm ore, although 
required 
FDA approval, 
if 
FDA did not get around to re ­ 
viewing 
an 
application in a 
certain number of days, a drug 
could be m arketed by default; 
other 
loopholes 
guaranteed 
that 
certain c la ss e s of drugs 
would not lie 
scru tin ized 
at 
a ll. If a company 
wanted 
to 
distribute a drug for ex p eri­ 
mentation on human beings on 
a precom m orcial 
b a sis, 
all 
it had tty do 
was label 
the 
product “ ex p erim en tal", 
and 
drop FDA a 
note saying that 
it had done 
so . Doctor te sti­ 
m onials 
could 
then be 
used 
to 
bring p re ssu re on the FDA 
to 
re le a se the drug for sa le . 


T his 
situation l>ecame 
the 
so u rce 
of 
som e 
extrem ely 
lu crativ e 
quackery. 
If 
I 
m ixed 
together m ustard 
and 
chili sau ce and claim ed it was 
worth 
tesin g a s an arth ritis 
cure, I could ship it to frien ds 
a c ro ss 
the country 
who in 
turn could use it on patien ts. 
We could not 
legally “ se ll” 
it until it 
w as approved; 
but 
we could 
for exam ple, set up 
phony clin ics, claim to be sup­ 
plying the drug to test it out, 
and be paid 
for our se rv ic e s, 
though not 
for the drug. Since 
my product 
would 
probably 
not 
be 
dangerous, it 
might 
eventually have won FDA appro­ 
val. 
What 
w as 
dangerous 
about 
the 
proliferation 
of 
crank 
cu re s, 
as has been 
ix>inted 
out 
before 
and 
sin ce 
the 
K efauver 
investi- 


For Christmas Enjoyment 


Joyous 
ffhristmas greetings 


( hir wish is that you waken to a Christm as 


full of the best the season offers . 


the joy of loving friends, the peace of plenty. 


H ave the M erriest Christm as of a ll ' 


\ \ 
^ 


DAVID HAMPTON 


PITMAN CLEANERS 


President Sought ‘Good Old Days’ 


At C h ristm a s tim e, n o sta lg ia 
fo r “ th e good old d a y s” is a s 
p re v a le n t a s tu rkey an d trim ­ 
m in gs, d e co ra tio n s an d g ifts. 
E veryb ody h ad m ore fu n — 
or so th e feelin g goes — d u r­ 
ing th o se good o ld -fash io n ed 
C h ristm a se s 
w hen 
life 
w as 
sim p ler an d , accord in g to t r a ­ 
d ition , th e snow d rifts were 
alw ay s piled h igh , the foods 
for fe a stin g were alw ays h o m e­ 
grow n a n d hom e-cooked, th e 
g ifts a n d 
d ecoration alw ay s 
lovin gly h a n d -m a d e an d the 
tree 
itse lf 
alw ay s 
ch opped 
dow n by th e h ead of the house 
on a p erso n a l toray to som e 
h illsid e or lot 
C h r i s t m a s n o s t a lg ia 
h a s 
even 
been 
know n 
to 
affect 
h e a d s of sta te 
to be specific, 
a 
P resid en t 
of 
the 
U nited 
S ta te s. It w as ev ery o n e’s duty, 
th e P resid en t 
felt, to m ak e 
C h ristm a s m erry He an d his 
fam ily , he d eclared , were g o ­ 
ing to h av e an “ o ld -fash io n ed 
C h ristm a s tree 
ll llnpp<-iM-«l in I 80 I 
A 
se a rc h 
th ro u gh 
recen t 
n e w sp a p ers, or even th ro u gh 
recen t h isto ry , would provide 
no d e ta ils, how ever, abou t th is 
resolve F or the P resid en t w as 
B e n ja m in H arriso n , who, on 
D ecem b er 
22 
in 
1891, 
a n ­ 
n oun ced to rep o rters h is p lan 
for 
a 
“ good 
o ld -fa sh io n ed 
C h ristm a s.” 


gution, is sim ply 
that 
any 
phony rem edy is dangerous if it 
diverts people’ s 
attention and 
money from legitim ate cu re s. 
Not only the quacks profited; 
many of the m ixtures sold by the 
big 
drug 
houses were little 
better than the concoctions cf 
cran k s. But for the big houses 
the lax sy stem had other profit­ 
able an g les. The best exam ple 
w as the prom otio 
of thali­ 
domide 
by the W illiam 
S. 
M errell Company while it was 
aw aiting governm ent approval. 
The 
com pany had in H a rris’ 
w ords “ distributed 
2,528,412 
thalidom ide 
tablets 
. . . . to 
twelve 
himdred 
and sixty- 
seven 
doCTors who had given 
them to som e twenty thousands 
patients 
in containers 
that 
bore 
nothing 
m ore 
than di­ 
rection s for u s e ." ’ Faced with 
the 
attendant 
publicity, Con­ 
g re ssio n a l opposition to 
Ke­ 
fauver’ s 
safety 
m e asu res 
c e a se d . The p rice cutting pro­ 
vision s 
had all been 
gutted 
before 
the bill cam e to 
the 
floor. The lesson in 
A m eri­ 
can p o litics 
is 
all too cle ar. 
K efauver’ s 
safety p rovision s 
included requirem ents that the 
com panies 
report their plans 
for human te sts of experim ental 
dru gs 
in advance, 
and that 
they p erm it only 4 ualifi«d 
p e rts to conduct the te sts. The 
new law required 
that the in­ 
dustry supply FDA with proof of 
the efficacy 
not only of new 
dru gs, 
but of drugs placed on 
the m arket 
even 
before 
the 
law 
w as p asse d . It also con­ 
tained a number of other prov­ 
ision s 
strengthening the gov­ 
ernm ent’s 
authority over ad­ 
v ertisin g claim s and over c e r­ 
tain 
m anufacturing p ractic es. 
The law continues to be de­ 
nounced 
by m ost of 
the in­ 
dustry a s unnecessary, bureau­ 
cratic and co stly. A number of 
its p rovision s are being tested 


M ost 
people 
tod ay 
w hose 
th o u g h ts tu rn to C h ristm a se s 
of yore w ould ce rtain ly se ttle 
for a d a te m uch late r th a n 
1891 
a s th e tim e w hen th e 
“ good 
o ld -fa sh io n e d 
C h rist­ 
m a s ” h a d ce ased to ex ist 
B u t if th e sp irit of an old- 
fa sh io n e d 
C h ristm a s 
d id n ’t 
v a n ish a s early a s P resid en t 
H arriso n fe a re d it h ad , w hen 
did it g o ? O r h a s it really d is­ 
a p p e a re d fo rev er? 
M ost of all, an “ o ld - fa sh ­ 
io n e d ” C h ristm a s is m ad e up 
of tra d itio n s. Even in n o rth ern 
c lim a te s, only hope, luck an d 
th e w e a th e rm a n can say , each 
y ear, w h eth er th e tra d itio n a l 
snow d r ifts will be fo rth co m ­ 
ing O th er tra d itio n s, how ever, 
m ay 
not 
n ece ssarily 
belong 
on ly to th e p a st 


Not 
VII 
Bo ught 


P re p arin g fo o d s for fe a stin g 
w as d o u b tle ss fun — an d h ard 
w ork — in th e good old d ay s. 
B u t not all C h ristm a s cookies, 
c a n d ie s an d fru it cak es to d ay 
are “ sto re b o u g h t.” M any a 
fa m ily c h e rish e s the tra d itio n 
of h av in g th e ch ild ren “ h e lp ” 
M oth er a s th e h o liday goo d ies 
a re co n co cted . 
E ven 
th e 
re a d y -p re p a re d 
fo o d s 
h av e 
th eir 
tra d itio n s 
F or 
in sta n c e , 
som e 
fa m ilie s 
d eliv er g ift p a c k a g e s of c a k e s 
or c a n d ie s to frien d s w hen 
th ey 
m ak e 
C h ristm a s c a lls; 


in court. Ph ysicians, 
the com ­ 
panies have repeated, would not 
agre e to keeping the mountain 
of reco rd s allegedly requ ired 
by the law, and many valuable 
drug 
te ste rs would 
be lost 
to humanity. The expense of the 
paper 
work and of the extra 
anim al te sts would be astrono­ 
m ical. P ro fits would be driven 
dowTi and re se arch would be the 
fir st to be sacrifice d . 
In the 
end, 
the people would su ffer 
m ost. 
What of their 
grim p red ic­ 
tio n s? The other day a cartoon 
by Lichty 
in “ The W ashington 
P o st’*showed a 
group of in- 
d u stra lists 
sitting 
around 
a 
boardroom table listening 
to 
their loader 
declaim ; “ Ham­ 
pered 
by b u reau cratic med­ 
dling, 
stran gled 
by govern­ 
ment controls,and 
union wage 
dem ands, our 
net 
earn in gs 
have 
so ared t o 
a 
new high 
p e a k ." The 
drug industry re ­ 
cently announced that its sa le s 
had rise n to $3.5 billion in 19- 
63. 
That w as a 7 per cent in­ 
c r e a se over 1962, 
the last y ear 
b efore 
the K efauver 
te rro r. 
P a ssa g e of 
the bill did not 
m ark a great divide in the p ra c­ 
tic es 
of 
the drug industry, 
but 
it 
se e m s 
to have em - 
]K»ldeq?d < the FDA, 
and a o 
e«#iepa6ed b thfr n t e 
at which 
som e of the industry’ s w orst 
ab u ses are being exposed. But 
our m edicine 
ch ests are still 
fa r from sa fe . 
The rush to get drugs to the 
m arket is respon sible for many 
unsavory 
routines. 
P relim ­ 
inary 
drug 
tria ls frequently 
fail to uncover 
toxic 
or oth­ 
e r p ro p erties of a 
drug 
that 
late r 
cau se anguish 
to cu s­ 
tom er 
and company alik e.- 
Som etim es, 
even when 
the 
facts a re uncovered, 
they 
a re quickly su p p ressed . 
The 
m ost conspicuous villain con­ 
tinues to be 
the W illiam 
S. 


o th e rs set 
fo rth a tab le of 
tre a ts in th e h om e, read y to 
sh a re w ith callers. 
T h e sa m e is tru e of th a t 
“ good old d a y s” h a b it of m a k ­ 
ing g ifts In th is “ new d a y ” of 
in c reasin g in te re st in sew in g, 
m an y 
lovin gly h o m e -c ra fte d 
g ifts are fou n d u n d er C h rist­ 
m a s tre e s — an d y e ste rd a y ’s 
M om 
w ould 
no d o u b t 
h ave 
been g lad to tra d e h er tre ad le 
sew in g m a c h in e for on e of to ­ 
d a y ’s electric m o d els 


( .iin’ l ( h op 
I r*-«* 
W hile D ad m ay not be ab le 
to ch op dow n a tree for th e 
fa m ily 
• c o n se rv a tio n ists 
of 
ou r “ good old fo re sts ’ w o u ld n ’t 
a p p ro v e i, a look a t an y p lace 
w here tre es are so ld in the 
d a y s b efo re C h ristm a s re v e a ls 
th a t ch oosin g th e tree is still 
a p e rso n a l, a ll-fa m ily m a tte r, 
in volvin g p len ty of o ld - fa s h ­ 
ioned fun. 
A lm o st 
e v e ry 
n o s t a lg ic 
d rea m of C h ristm a s long ag o 
se e m s to h ave its co u n te rp a rt 
in th e p resen t. A nd all th e 
w hile new' tra d itio n s a re b u ild ­ 
ing up, a s each fa m ily , each 
co m m u n ity c re a te s an d t r e a s ­ 
u res its cu sto m s. 
In a n o t h e r 70 y e a rs, p e r ­ 
h a p s, som e public fig u re m ay 
sa y , “ I t ’s tim e to get b ack to 
th e good old w ays o f c e le b ra t­ 
ing C h ristm a s.” S o h av e an 
o ld -fa sh io n e d C h ristm a s, now ! 


M errell Company, indicted la st 
winter for making false state­ 
m ents 
to the FDA about 
an 
anti-ch olesterol 
drug called 
M er/29 which is prom oted for 
heart 
d isea se (despite m edi­ 
c a l 
uncertainty 
about 
the 
ch olesterol-h eart d ise a se link) 
and which later had to be taken 
off the 
m arket. 
In filing re ­ 
p o rts 
with the FD A , M errell 
failed to mention those exp eri­ 
m ents 
in which a 
significant 
range of 
changes, 
from eye 
d ifficulties 
to reduced fertil­ 
ity, had been recorded in rats 
and m onkeys. M errell pleaded 
no contest to the ch arges, and 
is 
presen tly 
paying 
an 
$80,000 fine, 
in 
addition 
to 
fighting a large num ber of civ­ 
il su its 
resu lting 
from dam ­ 
a g e s 
caused 
by the drug — 
including 
a number of cata­ 
r a c ts. 
L e st 
M errell 
be 
thought uniquely deplorable, it 
should 
be noted that W allace 
& Tiernan, Inc., 
w as indicted 
recently 
for 
failing 
to re ­ 
port 
adverse 
e ffe cts (in­ 
cluding 
three d e ath s)asso cia- 
ted 
with the use of a tran ­ 
qu ilizer. 
Not only 
are the re su lts 
of 
clin ical te sts su p p ressed , they 
are occasion ally even invented. 
The m ost p rolific inventor in 
recent 
y e a rs 
w as the young 
M aryland 
physician 
recen t­ 
ly 
convicted 
for subm itting 
fa lse 
clinical test rep o rts on 
se v e ra l new drugs even though 
he conducted no such te sts. (The 
fees 
totaled 
around $13,000). 
It is hardly com forting to note 
that this man’s rep orts 
w ere 
supposedly 
review ed 
by the 
scien tific chiefs of 
five m ajor 
drug com panies and by a variety 
of FDA o fficials before 
any­ 
one noticed 
that his re su lts 
w ere consistently im probable. 
Such 
truly 
rigged 
re se a rc h 
ap p ears to be m ore common 
among 
the 
little 
fry of the 


m edical establish m en t than the 
bigger 
fry, 
but top academ ic 
sp e c ia lists are by no m oans im ­ 
mune. Senator Humphrey, who ~~ 
becam e K eF au ver’ s unofficial 
su c c e sso r, 
has turned up se v ­ 
e ra l exam ples; and last sp rin g, 
in talks with doctors from se v ­ 
e ra l of the top E astern m edical 
schools, 
I was astonished 
at 
the number who said , “ take my 
colleague 
ovqr there, Doctor 
X. 
He is not- corru pt. But if 
he 
can pick up a few thousand 
d o llars by making a few check 
m arks on a sheet of paper sup­ 
plied 
by a company 
and not 
work very hard, why not? E s­ 
pecially if 
the drug 
is 
of a 
c la ss that is 
generally con­ 
sidered 
safe . 
. 
. 
” Som e 
physicians have gone even fur­ 
ther. A drug called O rabilex, 
used 
a s an X -ray medium in 
gall bladder 
d iso rd e rs, 
w as 
recently 
withdrawn 
from the 
m arket after being linked with 
eleven 
deaths in the W ashing­ 
ton area alone. A case study of 
O rabilex 
assem b led 
by 
a 
House 
com m ittee indicates 
that 
the m anufacturing house 
itself 
p rep ared pap ers which 
then appeared in m edical jo u r­ 
n als over the doctor’s sign a­ 
ture. Such rep orts 
can then 
be cited both in the com pany’s 
presentation to FDA and in its 
ad v ertisem en ts 
for the drug. 
Presum ably such p ap ers are a 
boon to the academ ic 
reputa­ 
tion 
of the physician whose 
burgeoning list of p ro fessio n al 
cred its is a kind of intellectual 
payola. 
The top le v e ls of industry and 
the A.M .A. have grown c lo se r 
in recent y e a rs, a cooperation 
which affects the entire stru c ­ 
ture of m edicine. H a rris re ­ 
p orts that during 
the h earin gs 
K efauver 
pointed 
out 
that: 
In the e a rl} fifties th eA .M .A . 
had begun giving up a num ber of 
activities that it had been en­ 
gaged in for som e y e a rs. Among 
them w ere support of a m icro­ 
b iological 
laboratory 
to test 
new drugs, a se al-o f-acce p tan ­ 
ce 
program (drug ad v ertisin g 
in 
AM A 
p erio d icals 
w as 
lim ited 
to products 
that had 
been granted 
the se a l), 
the 
inspection 
of 
drug p lan ts. 
. . . . In 1953, 
K efauver 
pointed out, the AMA 1 id had a 
survey made by a private outfit 
to determ ine why its a d v ertis­ 
ing 
revenue had gone up only 
three p er cent in the p ast seven 
y ears, while that of som e other 
ournals had in creased by n ear­ 
ly half. A ccording to the survey, 
seventy-one 
percent of 
the 
doctors 
interview ed felt that 
the 
se a l of 
acceptan ce, 
for 
instance, was of great v a lu e . . 
but m em bers of the industry had 
no use for it. Over the next 
seven y ear, the AMA had grad ­ 
ually relinquished 
the policing 
pow ers 
that 
K efauver 
had 
listed, and in 
that period its 
. . . . ad v ertisin g incom e had 
from .thre.e and a hau 
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B a c k t o B 
a k i n g 


b y ' B e t t i ) O i o c k e A . 


Welcome back, hot breads And hello again to versatile piping- 
hot biscuits and muffins 
perfect partners for autum n’s heartv 
m eals For “ quickie” variations to a batch of beautiful biscuits, 
try this sometime: Mix 
cup shredded sharp cheese with the 
oat ter — or lb a teaspoons celery salt 
Superb with soups and 
stews! To put a little fun in the muffin pan, bake the oatmeal 
and corn varieties below. For fancy tail “ m uffs,” polka dot a 
basic muffin batter by folding in 
• cup halved cranberries, tossed 
with 
. cup confectioners’ sugar Just one thing Wherever hot 
breads go, be sure they go hot — snuggled into a pretty napkin. 


Haxe up a surprise 
last. 


96 N. KINGSH1GHWAY 
GR 1-1542 


\ 


\ 
cJeace 
on 


T n i‘ Wise Men found 


the W onder of that 


Holy Night. M ay 


you andlyour loved 


vones find its Peac 


e r r y 
hrlstmas 


& 


SCOTT INSURANCE 
AGENCY INC. 


risen 
million d o llars to eight — m ore 
than half the A sso ciatio n 's an- 
naul earnings 
from 
all 
so u rc e s — and 
the num ber of 
advertising p ag es in the jo u rn a l 
had jum ped 
from 
470 
to 
1,402. 


OATMEAL Ml F U N S 


1 tablespoons sugar* 


1 vgg 


1 1 cup milk 


2 cups Bisquick 


’ i cup rolled oats 


Heat oven to 40<> . Grease 12 
muffin 
cups. 
Mix 
all 
ingre­ 
dients until blended. Beat vig­ 
orously 30 seconds. Fill muffin 
cups 2: full Bake 15 minutes. 
* For 
richer 
muffins, 
add 
2 
tablespoons melted shortening 
or salad oil and another 
2 
tablespoons sugar. 
* 


More Biscuit Variations: Fob 
low favorite biscuit recipe ex 
cept — mix in 
2 cup shredded 
dried beef or stir in 
1 4 cup 
minced c h i v e s or 
1 3 cup 
chopped peanuts. 


At 
lower levels, 
individual 
physicians 
are 
intensively 
courted 
by company “ detail 
m en " (there is 
one 
detail 
man for 
every ten practicing 
physicians), 
and rely on them 
for much of 
their knowledge 
about 
d ru gs. 
A handful 
of 
com panies 
are 
entirely ethi­ 
cal in their prom otion (som e 
even 
gave Kefauver 
covert 
support), 
ju st 
as a handful of 
thoughtful physician s have been 
willing to sp eak out and provide 
som e leadersh ip for the sa fa ri 
through the drug 
jungle. But 
in general 
the amount of in­ 
dependent 
guidance 
available 
to physicians 
about drugs 
has 
been d ra stic a lly curtailed 
in 
recent y e a rs. 
F o r 
this 
reason , 
doctors 
are su scep ­ 
tible 
to irratio n al 
attitudes 
where drugs 
are concerned, 
and most com panies appear to 
have few sc ru p les about arou s­ 
ing 
their p artisan sh ip . F o r a 
long tim e, for exam ple, prom ­ 
inent 
m edical 
re se a rc h e rs 
have been warning against the 
over dose Of an tibiotics. 
One 
practice 
that 
cam e - in 
for 
p articu lar 
critic ism 
was 
ft < w 
pounds 
used 
to treat cold s. 


L a st sum m er an expert panel 
convoked 
by FDA to settle the 
m atter 
reported 
that anti­ 
biotics 
had been found totally 
ineffective 
again st colds, and 


for break 
Here's autumn's corn flavored 
muffins for meat casseroles. 


COHN MUFFINS nr STIC K S 


1 tablespoon sugdr 
1 egg 
U3 cup milk 


‘ 3 cup Bisquick 


1 3 cup cornmeal 


Heat 
oven to 450 . 
Mix all 
ingredients, beat vigorously 3u 
seconds Fill well greased mut 
fin cups or preheated greased 
corn stick pans 
2 3 full. Bake 
12 to 
15 minutes. 
Makes 
h 
muffins or H corn sticks, 


French Bread for spaghetti0 
Spread slices with 1 . cup but­ 
ter cream ed with 
1 teaspoon 
poppy, caraway or s e s a m e 
seed. Wrap in toil, heat 
15 
minutes in 10C)° oven . . . Left­ 
over muffins or b i s c u i t s ? 
Lucky you. Split, butter and 
toast under broiler. And you 
bring ’em back in style. Happy 
baking! 


recom m ended 
that 
the pre­ 


taken off 
the 
uproar 
was 
parations 
be 
m arket. 
The 
about 
the sam e as if house­ 
w ives had 
suddenh 
been de­ 
nied the 
use-»f frozen foods. 
Pructicing doctors, abetted by 
indignant 
m anufacturers 
and 
the AMA, 
claim ed 
that they 
knew 
what 
was 
best 
for 
their patients 
and the pre­ 
parations 
are 
still on 
the 
m arket. 
A m ore 
serio u s 
case 
is 
tliat 
of the potent antibiotic, 
Chlorom ycetin. 
No C ongres­ 
sion al hearing since Kefauver 
has 
failed 
to 
drudge up the 
inane observation which 
ha^ 
becom e 
the joint motto 
of 
industry and the FDA — that all 
modern 
drugs are dangerous 
to som e degree, and that if all 
drugs 
with serio u s 
side ef­ 
fects 
were 
taken off 
the 
m arket it would constitute 
a 
mammoth raid on the arsen al of 
m edicine. With 
this proposi­ 
tion 
no man 
can r> 
sonably 
d isag re e . But 
the question i 3 
whether 
doctors 
are subtly 
being encouraged to p rescrib e 
a dangerous drug 
when such 
C h a n ts 'rWUcTh'dt no h'iken.' "I't 


The c a se of Chlorom ycetin is 
a c le a r exam ple that they a re . 
The drug is thought to be uni­ 
quely 
valuable 
in 
treating 
typhoid and a few other ser« 
ious d ise a se s. 


CANEDY NEON SIGN COMPANY 


SINCERELY WISH YOU A HAPPY CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


700 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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Santa's Helpers 
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Back to Baking 


by 
CViocksA 


COHN 
MI H INS o r STIC K S 


I tablespoon sugar 


I ‘ KR 
/3 cup milk 


^ 3 cup Hisquick 
* 3 cup cornmeal 


Heat oven to 450 . Mix all 
ingredients, beat vigorously 3U 
seconds. Fill well greased mu! 
fin cups or preheated greased 
corn stick pans 
* 3 full. Bake 
12 to 13 minutes. Makes ti 
muffins or 8 corn sticks. 


Heat oven to 4006. Grease 12 
muffin cups. Mix all ingre­ 
dients until blended. Beat vig­ 
orously 30 seconds. Fill muffin 
cups * 3 full. Bake 13 minutes. 
♦For richer muffins, add 2 
tablespoons melted shortening 
or salad oil and another 
2 
tablespoons sugar. 
I* 


Books and The Arts 
M errell Company, Indicted last 
w inter for making false state­ 
ments 
to the FDA about 
an 
anti-cholesterol 
drug called 
M er/29 which is prom oted for 
heart 
disease (despite medi­ 
cal uncertainty about 
the 
cholestero l-h eart disease link) 
and which la te r had to be taken 
off the 
m arket. In filing re­ 
ports 
with the FDA, M errell 
failed to mention those experi­ 
m ents 
in which a significant 
range of 
changes, 
from eye 
difficulties 
to reduced fertil­ 
ity, had been recorded in rats 
and m onkeys. M errell pleaded 
no contest to the charges, and 
is 
presently 
paying 
an 
$80,000 fine, 
in 
addition 
to 
fighting a large num ber of civ­ 
il suits 
resulting from dam­ 
ages 
caused 
by the drug — 
including 
a num ber of cata­ 
ra c ts. 
L est 
M errell 
be 
thought uniquely deplorable, it 
should 
be noted that Wallace 
ii Tinm an, Inc., 
was indicted 
recently 
for 
failing 
to re­ 
port 
adverse 
effects (in­ 
cluding 
th ree deaths )associa- 
ted 
with the use of a tran­ 
quilizer. 
Not only 
are the resu lts of 
clinical te sts suppressed, they 
are occasionally even invented. 
The most prolific inventor in 
recent 
y e a rs « was the young 
Maryland 
physician 
recent­ 
ly 
convicted 
for subm itting 
false 
clinical te st reports on 
sev eral new drugs even though 
he conducted no such te sts. (The 
fees 
totaled 
around $13,000). 
It is hardly com forting to note 
that this man’s reports 
w ere 
supposedly review ed 
by the 
scientific chiefs of five m ajor 
drug com panies and by a variety 
of FDA officials before 
any­ 
one noticed 
that his resu lts 
were consistently im probable. 
Such 
truly 
rigged 
rese arch 
appears to be m ore common 
among 
the 
little 
fry of the 


gation, is sim ply 
that 
any 
phony rem edy is dangerous lf it 
d iv erts people’s 
attention and 
money from legitim ate cu res. 
Not only the quacks profited; 
many of the m ixtures sold by the 
big 
drug 
houses w ere little 
b e tte r than the concoctions of 
cran k s. But for the big houses 
the lax system had other profit­ 
able angles. The best exam ple 
was the prom otlo 
of thali­ 
dom ide 
by the W illiam 
S. 
M errell Company while it was 
awaiting government approval. 
The 
company la d in H a rris’ 
w ords “ distributed 
2,528,412 
thalidom ide 
tablets 
. . . . to 
twelve 
hiuidred 
and sixty- 
seven 
d o lo r s who had given 
them to some twenty thousands 
patients 
in containers 
that 
bore 
nothing m ore than di­ 
rections for u se.’” Faced with 
the 
attendant 
publicity, Con­ 
g ressio n al opposition to 
Ke- 
fauver’s 
safety 
m easu res 
ceased . The price cutting pro­ 
visions 
had all been 
gutted 
before 
the bill cam e to 
the 
floor. The lesson In 
A m eri­ 
can politics 
is 
all too clea r. 
K efauver’s 
safety provisions 
included requirem ents that the 
com panies 
report th e ir plans 
fo r human tests of experim ental 
drugs 
in advance, . and that 
they perm it only qualified 
p e ris to conduct the te s ts . The 
new law required 
that the in­ 
dustry supply FDA with proof of 
the efficacy 
not only of new 
drugs, 
but of drugs placed on 
the m arket 
even 
before the 
law 
was passed. It also con­ 
tained a num ber of other prov­ 
isions 
strengthening the gov­ 
ernm ent’s 
authority over ad­ 
vertising claim s and over c e r­ 
tain 
manufacturing p rac tice s. 
The law continues to be de­ 
nounced 
by most of 
the in­ 
dustry as unnecessary, bureau­ 
c ra tic and costly. A num ber of 
its provisions are being tested 


in court. Physicians, the com ­ 
panies have repeated, would not 
agree to keeping the mountain 
of records allegedly required 
by the law, and many valuable 
drug 
te ste rs would 
be lost 
to hum anity. The expense of the 
paper 
work and of the ex tra 
anim al te sts would be astrono­ 
m ical. P rofits would be driven 
down and rese arch would be the 
firs t to be sacrificed. 
In the 
end, 
the people would suffer 
m ost. 
What of th eir 
grim predic­ 
tions? The other day a cartoon 
by Lichty 
in “ The Washington 
P ost” showed a 
group of in- 
d u stralists 
sitting around 
a 
boardroom table listening 
to 
th eir leader 
declaim ; “ Ham­ 
pered 
by bureaucratic med­ 
dling, 
strangled 
by govern­ 
ment controls,and 
union wage 
dem ands, our 
net 
earnings 
have 
soared t o 
a new high 
peak.” The 
drug industry re ­ 
cently announced that its sales 
had risen to $3.5 billion in 19- 
63. 
That was a 7 p er cent In­ 
c re ase over 1962, 
the last year 
before 
the Kefauver 
te rro r. 
Passage of 
the biU did not 
m ark a g reat divide in the p rac­ 
tices 
of 
the drug industry, 
but it seem s 
to have em - 
JoW ertfd I the F DA,;k and ac­ 
celerated 
ra te 
at which 
som e of the industry’s w orst 
abuses are being exposed. But 
our medicine chests are still 
far from sa le. 
The rush to get drugs to the 
m arket is responsible for many 
unsavory 
routines. 
P relim ­ 
inary 
drug 
tria ls frequently 
fail to uncover 
toxic o r oth­ 
e r p ro p erties of a 
drug that 
la te r 
cause anguish 
to cus­ 
tom er 
and company allk e.- 
Som etim es, 
even when • the 
facts are uncovered, 
they 
are quickly suppressed. 
The 
m ost conspicuous villain con­ 
tinues to be 
the W illiam 
S. 


CRUSADE AND AFTER 
By E linor Langer in 
The Nation - 1964 
(Elinor 
Langer w rites 
on 
politics for Science m agazine) 
Tile relationship between 
the 
federal government and 
the 
pharm aceutical 
industry 
is 
som ething 
like that of 
the 
indifferent 
giants on early TV 
is resiling shows — c rie s 
of 
pain, tortured grim aces, tw ist­ 
ings and w rithings, 
but very 
little hard 
contact of a so rt 
that punishes either side. The 
noise 
was loudest in 
recent 
y ears during 
the fight for the 
passage of a new law extend­ 
ing governm ent responsibility 
for the safety 
and effective­ 
ness 
of 
drugs; 
the 
events 
described 
in H a rris’ 
ex tra­ 
ordinary book. This 
law has 
added realistic effects, but af­ 
te r K efauver’s 
bill had been 
picked over by industry lobby­ 
ists and th eir political allies, 
what 
was left 
was m ore an 
accum ulation of 
bureaucratic 
safeguards 
than 
the funda­ 
m ental 
alteration in 
the 
econom ic stru ctu re of the drug 
industry which K efauver 
had 
initially 
hoped 
to 
achieve. 
T here 
was only a m inor shift 
in the balance of 
power be­ 
tween industry jind governm ent. 
blent. 
Still, 
tile im portance of the 
Kefauver investigation 
cannot 
be 
overrated, for he accom ­ 
plished 
three 
very rem ark ­ 
able things. The 
firs t 
was 
intellectual; he provided lead­ 
ersh ip for a m assive study of 
som ething both politicians and 
academ icians- la d 
ignored. 
Much of the iceberg is 
still 
subm erged, 
but tin* 
twenty- 
s*x il lum e accum ulated 
dur­ 
ing 
tile 
three -y e a r investi­ 
gation — alm ost 13,000 pages of 
prim ary evidence about 
drug 
p rices 
and drug p rac tice s- 
constitutc a virtual encycloped­ 
ia of inform ation 
about 
the 
postw ar revolution in the drug 
industry. 
His second contri­ 
bution was political; he not only 
produced 
som e 
desperately 
needed changes, but also suc­ 
ceeded in arousing in terest in 
drug 
problem s on Capitol Hill 
w here continuing political p re s­ 
su re la s played 
a 
key role 
in forcing 
im plem entation of 
his reform s. 
T hird, Kefauver 
selected 
Richard 
H a rris, 
a 


The Wise Men found 
the Wonder of that 
Holy Night. May 
you andlyour loved 
\o n e s find its Peaca 


Oleigh bells ring, 


voices sing out all 


through tho land in 


friendly Christmas greetings 


DAVID HAMPTON 
SCOTT INSURANCE 
AGENCY INC. 


SINCERELY WISH YOU A HAPPY CHRISTMAS SEASON 
CLEANERS 
700 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
96 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 


S ecu lar and reli­ 
gious ( hristmas cus­ 
toms met in the old 
E n g l i s h " k i s s i n g 
b u n ch ." This e v e r­ 
green ball had mistle­ 
toe, for kissing, hung 
from the center. 
Hut it also contained 
small dolls to repre­ 
sent Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, a s well as an 
array 
of 
fruits and 
colorful ornaments. 


D istinguished Scholar Had Doubts 
About Famous Christmas Poem 
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One Holiday Has Many Rituals 


“ T w a s 
th e 
n ig h t 
before 
C h ristm as, w hen all th ro u g h 
th e house, 
Not a c re a tu re was stirring, 
n o t even a m ouse.” 
W ith these lines begins th e 
fam iliar poem, "A Visit from 
St. Nicholas." Today, th is poem 
is a trea su red p a rt of th e lore 
of 
C h ristm as, often 
quoted 
a n d published at th e Y uletide 
season. 
Surprisingly, th e poet who 
cre a te d it was far from proud 
of his work. 
A 
d i s t i n g u i s h e d 
B ib lic a l 
scholar an d professor of d iv in ­ 
ity, Dr. C lem ent Clark Moore 
wrote th e poem for th e a m u s e ­ 
m e n t of his ch ild ren a t C h ris t­ 
m as in 1822. A visitor in th e 
hom e a t th e tim e copied it a n d 
h ad it published a y ear la te r 
in th e Troy, N Y , Sentinel. 
T h e poem ap p eared a n o n y ­ 
mously, because Dr Moore felt 
t h a t he. as a professor of di- 


T h ough 
C h ristm as 
com es 
but once a year, th e re is ce r­ 
ta in ly no one anti only way 
to celebrate it 
In iddition to 
th e m a n y custom s th a t are 
generally 
shared 
lights, 
bells, trees, gifts. S an ta , p rayer 
an d feasting 
the special 
ways of observing the holiday 
are as varied and n um erous 
as th e com m unities an d f a m ­ 
ilies involved 
O ften th e history and c u l­ 
tu re of a com m unity is th e in ­ 
spiration for th e way it cele­ 
b rates 
(’h ristm as 
In 
o th e r 
cases th e 
custom s" are c o n ­ 
sciously developed, in an effort 
to express the spirit of the 
season 
It doesn't take long 
for these com m unity projects 
to 
become 
well-loved, 
even 
‘ o ld -fash io n ed " trad itio n s 
Volumes could be tilled with 
an a cco u n t of interesting co m ­ 
m u n ity C hristm ases, each of 
th e m different A few are s u m ­ 
m arized below 


“ Sanlii - I .ami. I > . \ . 


F e a tu re of th e C h ristm as 
season at P utney, Vt., is S a n ­ 
ta 's L an d , U S A 
S an ta greets 
his frien d s here in one of his 
h o m e s - a w a y - f r o m h o m e 
since th e N orth Pole m ust be 
considered his official 
resi­ 
dence 
T h e building is set a g a in st 
a back g ro u n d of pine trees, in 
th e 
foothills 
of 
V erm o n t’s 
G reen m o u n ta in s T he large 
letters S. C 
on the chim ney 
identify 
it 
as S a n ta 's resi­ 
dence 


III New Orfcuiift 


Carol sings are a trad itio n al 
p a rt of th e holiday season in 
New O rleans 
M any of th em 
are held across th e street from 
St Louis c a th e d ra l T his h is­ 
toric c a th e d ra l in the F ren ch 
Q u a rte r is a focal point tor th e 
c o m m u n ity ’s religious observ­ 
ances of C h ristm as 
H ere youthful carolers from 
a p rivate elem en tary school. 
La P etite Ecole, convene tq 
sing 
th e 
fam iliar songs? In 
both F re n ch and English 


T ree Lane 


Im p o rtan t part of th e h o li­ 
day season in C alifornia is the 
fam ous cerem ony of 
C h ris t­ 
m as T ree Lane" at A ltadena 
Huge deodar cedars border a 
public th ro u g h fa re in th is city, 
an d at C h ristm as it is tra n s - 
from ed into 
C h ristm as Tree 
L an e.” T h e trees are lit with 
th o u sa n d s of bulbs, tu rn ed on 
at dusk on C h ristm as Eve, and 
m otorists celebrate th e sp ec­ 
tacle by driving slowly along 
th e lane 
T h e tall, graceful deodars 
were brought to C alifornia by 


# C H R IS T M A S 
> 
F E A S T 


F or Food and Fellowship, 
I hank G od”, says the simplest 
£ 
of all grac es, and of these two 


2 
blessings there has never been 
- 
an y lack at Christm as time. A 
- vast dinner of roast turkey, 
; 
with all its trimmings, plum 


3 
pudding and mince pies app ear 
every year on countless tables 
; 
throughout the world. Turkey. 
* 
though now traditional, is a 
Z co m parativ e n e w c o m e r , u n ­ 
know n in Europe before about 
1542, and appearing then only 


3 
as one am o n g a variety of 
j! festival dishes. 
( l o o s e or heel 
*j for C hristm as pies w eretheear 
iv favorites in ord in ary fam 
? ilies, w hile in great houses there 
s were swans, venison, peacocks 
and the h o ar s head. 
Hour's head was eaten dur- 
* ing the Sc an din avian Yule in 
honor of the Sun boar At the 
great medieval Christm as ban 
Z (juets the head was garlanded 
- with rosemary and bay, and 
j ' u n orange or an apple was 
*• thrust between the teeth. 
Christmas puddings, as we 
| know them today, d a t e only 
J from about 1670, and began 
* us a stiffened form of plum 
* porridge. 
This was made of 
J- meat broth, raisins, fruit juices. 
* wine and spices thickened by 
bread crumbs. 


USE TREE 
Erect the tree in the backyard 
after Christmas and convert it 
* 
into a bird feeder. Pieces of suet, 
popcorn, peanut butter, and all 
; other morsels of food are tied 
. to the outer branches. Do keep 
a pan of w ater nearby for birds 
* must have water as well as food. 


C ap tain Frederick J 
W ood­ 
bury who, while visiting 
in 
India, saw th em growing on 
th e slopes of the H im alayas 
He retu rn ed with deodar seeds, 
which he p lan ted on his ran ch 
In 1885 his sons tra n sp la n te d 
th e young trees along w hat 
was th e n th e principal ro a d ­ 
way to the W oodbury ran c h 


o l ( a m l l e l i ^ l i l ' 


R ichm ond 
City of C a n ­ 
dlelight h as been th e C h ris t­ 
m as th e m e for R ichm ond, Va . 
for th e past five years 
T aking th e cue from C olon­ 
ial 
W illiam sburg, 
R ichm ond 
sought to In itiate th e reb irth 
of an o ld -fa sh io n ed C h ristm as 
tra d itio n by urging residents 
an d o rg an izatio n s to "place an 
electric can d le in every w in­ 
dow ” 
T he shopping a re a p resen ts 
triple 
can d les 
in 
evergreen 
bases set in th e m ed ian strip; 
from th e windows of th e gov­ 
ernor's m an sio n an d th e capi- 
tol glow electric candles, in ­ 
com ing 
planes 
are 
greeted 
w ith candles at th e airp o rt; 
virtually every building in th e 
city cooperates 


in I' reneli ( anadu 


In F re n c h -C a n a d ia n hom es, 
o n e 
of 
th e 
h i g h l i g h t s 
of 
C h ristm as is th e "Reveillon," 
a n iid d le-o f-th e -n ig h f family 
feast, for ad u lts T he m eal is 
served a fte r th e re tu rn from 
m id n ig h t m ass but th e p re p ­ 
a ra tio n s 
s ta rt 
m an y 
weeks 
ah ead 
M uch of th e food for th e 
f e a s t , n o w a d a y s , c e n t e r s 
aro u n d turkey a n d trim m in g s 
But th e tra d itio n a l dishes, in ­ 
cluding goose w ith n u t stu ff­ 
ing, an d such specialties as 
"to u rtieres,” or spicy pork pies, 
are still p rep a red for th e R ev­ 
eillon 


\<*toi> 
A-ilaroling 


C om m unity caroling in H a n ­ 
over, Va., for th e p ast 10 years 
h a s been provided by a group 
of actors from B arksdale t h e a ­ 
tre a n d friends. 
Moving about th e town in 
red 
costum es 
a n d 
carrying 
lighted candles, th e carolers 
c o n c en tra te on houses with 
children an d elderly people 
T hey ap p ro a ch th e houses 
singing "Jingle Bells," render 
two m ore carols, an d move 
aw ay singing "We Wish You 
A Merry C h ristm as." 


In New Mexico 


Indian, S p an ish an d A m eri­ 
c a n cu ltu res all co n trib u te to 
th e ways of celebrating C h rist­ 
m as in New Mexico 
"P ray er d a n c e s ” perform ed 
by th e In d ian s u n ite th e ir a n - 


TIME FOR SURPRISES 
Every Christmas season is 
greeted with joyful surprises. 
The wonders of u greenhouse 
never cease. It is a continuing 
source for gifts. This year you 
can choose a plant for that 
someone hard to shopfor. (lifts 
from your g r e e n h o u s e are 
gratefully received. 
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CANDLELIGHT 
Except for Santa Claus and 
the tree, nothing seems so bright 
at Christmastime us c h e e r f u l 
candlelight. More and more in 
every land, simple candles and 
exquisitely designed c a n d l e s 
decorate windows and tables 
for Christmas and New Year 
festivities. 


CAROLS A M ) CAROI INC 


Caroling was a popular 
pastime in England, where 
it is said to have come in 
com m on use after the Nor­ 
man Conquest. Various re­ 
ligious carols composed in 
other lands were sung, and 
Englishmen produced some 
of our m o s t beloved carols, 
including "Mark. 
I he Her­ 
ald Angels S m g " and ".loy 
To I he W orld.” 
On Christmas eve. coun­ 
try carol singers spent half 
the night tramping the ice­ 
bound w a y s and fr o s ty 
woodlands, now 
and then 
striking up their old melo­ 
dics. which sang of the heav­ 
enly birth and earth's sub­ 
stantial comforts and joys 
with impartial mixture. A 
fine hearty welcome greeted 
them at the houses ami farm­ 
steads, whose occupants sat 
up in impatient anticipation. 


W e wish you, one and a 


Center St. Sinclair Sta. 


Vernon Kelley - Charlie Breedlove 
Albert Middleton 
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vinity, should not be associ­ 
ated w ith such ‘ undignified" 
work. 
For m ore th a n 20 years, he 
refused to take credit for th e 
poem 
In 1844 th e poem was 
published an d 
for th e first 
tim e credited to its creator, 
C lem ent Clark Moore. 


T he Ni«fht The Hound 


Learned to Howl 
cient cerem onials w ith their 
p resen t C h ristian ity . Follow ­ 
ing m id n ig h t m ass on C h ris t­ 
m as Eve, th ey hold four days 
of 
p ray er 
dances 
At 
Taos 
Pueblo. 
In d ian s 
conduct 
a 
"procession of torches" during 
C h ristm as week 
T h e candles known as lum - 
m a ria s are a Spanish c o n tri­ 
bution Put up early in D ecem ­ 
ber, they are used to outline 
walls of houses and stores, as 
well as curbs and drivew ays 
T h en th e re is the cerem ony 
of th e posada For nine days, 
the story of the Nativity an d 
the holy fam ily ’s search for 
shelter is acted out by c h u r c h ­ 
es, hotels, social groups an d 
families 
And, along with all th e fes­ 
tive and religious observances 
of C h ristm a s in New Mexico, 
it s c e rta in th a t the A m erican 
con trib u tio n , jolly old S a n ta 
Claus, is well rem em bered 


It was the lion that gave the 
party, after all, though the ti­ 
ger, elephant, whale and French 
jHxxile all disputed his claim 
as king of beasts. 
But when it turned out the 
lion's 
nephew ran 
an 
ice 
cream plant, it was decided the 
lion should have the honor of 
inviting all the animals to a 
wonderful party in the barn on 
the night of the first Christm as. 
That was a long time ago and 
there never was a party like it, 
according to the lions, who 
should know. 
There was so much ice cream 
- fo r the lion did himself proud 
— that the whale 
swelled 
up 
greatly and got somewhat ill for 
a few minutes. 
And it is well 
known that to this day you can­ 
not persuade a whale to eat ice 
cream any more. 
I guess you know' that in those 
days whales got in and out of 
the water as they wished or as 
directed by their mothers, very 
much as children nowadays get 
in and out of bathtubs. Now the 
whale lives in the sea, which 
is no bother to him since he has 
learned to like water. It is al­ 
ways a possibility, and young 
people should rem em ber it. 
Naturally there were tigers 
then, just as now, but in those 
days they were more friendly. 
They have never been the same 
since people tried putting them 
in tanks, but in those days any­ 
body could scratch a tig er's 
ea rs if he wished. 
Cats and mice got on well to­ 
gether then, though a certain 
coolness has cropped up since, 
and ostriches and peacocks and 
leopards even then were so well 
got up they never gave a thought 
to their appearance and felt free 
to attend the greatest events just 
a s thev were. 
Everybody was having a splen­ 
did tim e, excel* for a small 
hound who was the only young 
animal there. It was a mistake 
to invite him, but then lions 
make mistakes like everybody 
else. The pup had bigger feet 
and longer ears than usual and 
he felt the older animals were 
staring at him, though to tell 
you the truth they were much 
too busy with their ice cream to 
do so. 
Being a well-bred hound, even 
though he was sleepy, he thought 
he ought to try to enjoy the party 


and be a good guest for the lion. 
Besides this was his chance to 
ask advice from distinguished 
elders about how to howl. 
I don't know if you know this, 
but small hounds worry a lot 
about their howl. 
They don't 
know how, and that makes them 
self-conscious. 
“ I beg your pardon, whale," 
said the hound to that distin­ 
guished sea prince, "I wonder 
if you would be good enough to 
advise me how to howl? I have 
trouble with it." 
" E h ," stated the whale, who 
had not yet got sick on ice 
cream but was well on the way. 
He looked down at the imp and 
could not fully approve what he 
saw. 
Those e a rs and those 
feet. 
You don't see whales go­ 
ing around like that. 
Still, it 
was a clean-cut dog and it did, 
after all, have the good sense to 
go to a real expert for advice. 
So the wliale began: 
" S ir," said the whale, whoal- 
ways liked to show his demo­ 
cratic nature by calling his in­ 
feriors “ s i r ," - "S ir, you in­ 
deed have a problem. Think of 
it as a challenge. You will have 
a long course ahead of you, 
but with proper guidance, a re ­ 
spect for learning and plenty of 
hard work you may eventually 
learn to howl properly. 
"Actually, howl 
is not the 
correct word, 
we whales call 
it 
'spouting' and 
I say this 
because it helps a young fellow 
to use words co rre c tly ." 
"I 
had 
sort of wanted to 
howl," said the pup with great 
deference, but with some doubt 
whether spouting is the same 
thing. 
"V ery w ell," went on the 
whale, who was too polite to 
notice other people's e rro rs . 
“ As to spouting carefully, it 
is difficult but not impossible. 
My family have done rather 
well at it for some generations. 
You would find it easier if you 
had an extra hole in your head, 
like a whale, but try not to dwell 
on your defects. 
Sea water is 
best. 
You pump it in and you 
pump it out. 
Very simple. 
But like everything else it de­ 
pends on a certain vigor and 
style and years of practice. 
Feel fre e ," he said noticing his 
ice cream was melting, "to con­ 
sul 
me 
if you need 
further 
help." 


GOOD' 


WISHES 


FOR C fotw iiflA 


Children's cheery voices raised in C h ristm as 
so n g express the good will w e feel for 
all our friends. T h an k s and M erry Christm as! 
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The small hound wisely did 
not attempt the extra hole in the 
head, but he did try some salt 
water and made rather a flood 
on the back porch. It 
did not 
help the 
howl much, either. 
"Your trouble," said the ti­ 
ger who liked to investigate 
everything and had gone to see 
If 
the washing machine was 
broken after he noticed all the 
water, 
"your trouble is you 
point your head straight up and 
close your mouth. I have seen 
other hounds making the same 
mistake. 
To 
howl properly, 
though the correct word is roar, 
if I may set you straight, you 
open the jaws as wide as possi­ 
ble. Try to place the sound half 
a mile straight ahead. 
Like 
thi$l" 
"ROAR - R . R - R - R!" 
The noise alarm ed the mon­ 
keys, and the duck's wife said 
she was going straight home if 
the tiger was going to threaten 
her, and the tiger had to ex­ 
plain he meant no harm but was 
only trying to help a young per­ 
son and it would jolly well be 
a good thing if more people took 
the sam e interest he did. 
The hound, trying the tiger 
method, 
found that when he 
opened his jaws wide, he al­ 
ways yawned. It did 
nothing 
for his howl. 
The chicken, the sheep and the 
alligator all stopped to offer 
valuable advice and the alligator 
went so far as to say he knew 
a number of hounds in South 
Carolina and considered them a 
good 
established 
up-country 
family. 
"Not so good be bellowing, 
mind you, but then to bellow 
well you need good swamp air 
and tannic acid in the w ater." 
The rooster pointed out it was 
a common faul of beginners to 
try it at night instead of at 
dawn, and he felt that, on the 
whole, the best results could 
only be achieved while perched 
over a barn door. 
Fortunately the small hound 
did not break all his bones or 
entirely drown or die of arti­ 
choke poisoning ("nothing like 
artichokes for developing the 
voice," the pig had said) but he 
faithfully followed all the ad­ 
vice as well as he could. Nothing 
helped. 
"A h ," he said, "i'll never 
learn to howl properly. 
Uncle 
Luke lives way the other side 
of La Grange and I'll never get 
that fcir, and there isn't a soul 
left in my family to teach me. 
"T he whale and tiger and 
chicken 
and everybody else, 
even the possum and oyster 
(whose advice was least practi­ 
cal of all) have been most kind. 
But I still don't howl like a fine 
hound." 
Not one of them, he thought 
sadly, had any real idea what 
it means to a hound to bay at 
the 
moon. 
With great style 
and passion. 
Midnight drew on. 
The old 
anim als 
said soon the baby 
would be born and what an 
honor it was to tie celebrat­ 
ing 
in the very barn. 
The 
small hound was however sleepy 
and wondered how the old an­ 
im als — many of them 16 or 
even 20 -- could stay up solate. 


He felt em barrassed to have 
asked so much help from so 
many people with so little to 
show for it. He wished he could 
help them in return, but the idea 
of a pup helping the whale him­ 
self was absurd, so he stopped 
thinking about that. 
Besides, the sleepier he got, 
the more he wished 
he 
had 
not come to the party at all. 
The heat and the thousand per­ 
fumes made him want to be 
back home in the Tennessee 
woods with stubble fields all 
around. 
The whale, he noticed, was 
beginning to get messy with his 
ice cream , and the leopard's 
wife was beginning to talk too 
loud. A black and white striped 
gentleman in fur had surely 
put on 
too much cologne or 
something, and the mule was 
beginning to tell his jokes over 
and over until people had to 
laugh in self-defense. 
The hound padded downstairs 
to wash. 
The room was full of smoke 
and though the hound had no ex­ 
perience 
with 
fire he knew 
something was wrong and some­ 
thing had to be done. 
" I must get help and put 
out 
the fire ( which had all started 
when the ermine went out for 
mints and left the plum puddings 
untended, and the brandy got too 
hot too soon). 
" A la s," said the hound, " d e s­ 
sert will be ruint and everybody 
will 
either get scorched or 
scared to death." 
He loped over to the flames 
and swatted one with his paw. 
He knew it would hurt in the­ 
ory. He was surprised it hurt 
in practice. 
It made him quite 
angry and he decided to swat 
out the other little flame too. 
And it hurt also. 
Suddenly there was more lit­ 
tle flames than there had been 
and he realized he never should 
have tried to put them out by 
himself, but run straight up­ 
stairs and told the lion. 
He discovered it is not fun to 
put out fires and wished ani­ 
mals had fire departments like 
people do. 
He 
swatted one 
flame after another and then be­ 
gan to panic. The flames were 
little but there were a lot of 
them. He had started out help­ 
ing the dumb ermine (who was 
still out for mints) and all of a 
sudden he was fighting for his 
life. 
He looked around but 
there wasn't much to put the 
fire out with. Then it occurred 
to him - his ears. 
They were enormous and mag­ 
nificent beyond belief, even for 
a hound. He pressed one great 
ea r with his paw and ten flames 
died at once. 
In no tim e, the 
fire was out, and because it was 
not all that big a fire and be­ 
cause he had been careful, he 
was not badly burned. 
But it 
did hurt a lot. 


And he began to feel very so r­ 
ry for himself. 
Nobody had 
taught him to howl. 
Nobody 
had made him feel really at 
home. 
And now his beautiful 
e a rs hurt and the velvet was 
partly singed off and he prob­ 
ably wouldn't even place in the 
next puppy show (Hound Divi­ 
sion.) 
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Angel Cakes Are Heavenly Fare 


Angel food cake, homemade or store bought, makes a glamorous 
dessert when piled high with canned Iruit cocktail and fluffy 
whipped cream Garnish the top ami serving plate with little 
clusters of fruit cocktail and fresh mint leaves. You II not forget 
this "Fruit and ( ’ream Angel 
soon’ 
Fruit Cream Angel 
1 small angel food cake 
•/2 pint whipping cream 
‘2 tablespoons sugar 
2 cups canned fruit cocktail 
Hollow out center of cake, leaving a 1*4 inch rim hill in hot- 
tom with cake cut from center. Whip cream until stiff Gradually 
heat in sugar. Fold in 1 cup well-drained fruit cocktail 
Heap 
into center of cake Garnish top and sides with remaining fruit 
cocktail 
Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


There had been this wretched 
fire to put out and ail because 
the erm ine didn't watch the pud­ 
dings and now the hound's paws 
hurt too. 
"Owwhrooooooooo..." he be­ 
gan. 
And even while he was 
feeling sorry about everything 
he noticed he was performing 
a proper howl. 
He galloped upstairs three 
at a time to howl for the whale 
and the alligator and the chick­ 
en and the pig with his awful 
artichokes and— 
But everything in the room 
was different. 
The whale was not slopping his 
ice cream , the leopard's wife 
was not talking for a change, 
the pig had set aside his arti­ 
chokes and even the dumb e r ­ 
mine 
(who 
had 
dropped his 
mints) looked strangely digni­ 
fied. 
The hound had never seen ani­ 
m als quite so clearly, as if 
there were some different light 
on them. 
He saw for the first 
time they all had sc a rs. 
The 
whale had a harpoon mark, the 
flank of the leopard had a 9- 
inch scar, the oyster had an in­ 
convenient pearl and the friend­ 
ly mule had sore places from a 
cheap bridle. 


Facing them was a yong wo­ 
man and her child, thrust out 
at a r m 's length. 
A man stood 
at the side. 
They all looked straight ahead 
at her and nobody moved and no­ 
body said a word. No telling how 
long they would have stayedlike 
that, but there was a great rack­ 
et outside. 
At first it sounded 


like a storm , then it sounded 
more like music, and then you 
could har the words. 
The animals began to stir. 
"G lo ry ," spouted the whale. 
"G lo ry ," 
bellowed 
the* alli­ 
gator. 
"G lo ry " p runted the 
pig and he sounded beautiful for 
a change. "G lory" crowed the 
rooster 
and 
"G lo ry " cried 
they all and "G lo ry " howled the 
hound. 
The small hound noticed the 
baby, had no scars at all. 
"B lessed art thou in thy king­ 
dom ," sang the man, and when 
the animals saw he was kneel­ 
ing, then they knelt too. 
And they sang all together. 
The small hound sang no better 
than the rest. And nor worse. 
And they all went home and 
had a m erry Christm as 
Good night, Tiger. Goodnight 
Lam b. Good night, Small Hound. 
Thy mother sing thee lullaby. 


DOMINIC AN 
HOI IDAY 


C'hristnia>« remains a reli­ 


g i o u s holiday in the Domini­ 
can Republic. IheChristmas 
dinner is enjoyed generally 
after the Christmas Eve mid­ 
night mass. Carols are sung 
in the streets. 
I hrough trade and *oi ial 
relations with the I n i t e d 
States. Santa Clan* i* he­ 
m m in g more popular, hut 
the children continue to re­ 
ceive their presents on lan- 
uar\ (>. when gold, frank 
i n t e n s e , and myrrh were 
traditionally given by th e 
\\ ise Men. 


The glowing light 


of the wondrous star 


shone down upon a humble 


stable at Bethlehem*, revealing 


to the Wise Men, and to all, the 


Hope and Promise of the world. We 


’.vish for you, on this Christmas Day, 


hearts happy and joyous as the Wise Men’s. 


CENTRAL PACKING COMPANY 


Angel Cakes Are Heavenly Fare 


^ M h t \ I * K ( UN n i l l ! W M H * * \ < > \ \ 
I*. I r a d i l i o n . i l v i s i o n o f < f i r • • • » * > rlirr- 
I t i n iii rh m i'* n ln ri M u m iin r r f u ll', ilrruin** tif h w hite f hri**lm ii» tinner in 
ml nill. With ii huh* Imaginal inn, 
i» alway** u w inlrr wunderkind. The Night The Hound 


One Holiday Has Many Rituals u.arned 
How| 


like a storm, then it sounded 
more like music, and then you 
could har the words. 
The animals began to stir. 
“ Glory,*' spouted the vhale. 
“ Glory,** 
bellowed 
the alii. 
gator. 
“ Glory** r Hinted the 
pig and he sounded beautiful for 
a change. “ Glory** crowed the 
rooster 
and 
“ Glory** cried 
they all and “ d o ry ** howled the 
hound. 
The small hound noticed the 
baby, had no scars at all. 
“ Blessed art thou In thy king­ 
dom,** sang the man, and when 
the animals saw he was kneel. 
ins?, then they knelt too. 
And they sang all together. 
The small hound sang no better 
than the rest. And nor worse. 
And they all went home and 
had a merry Christmas 
Good night, Tiger. Goodnight 
Lamb. Good night, Small Hound. 
Thy mother sing thee lullaby. 


There had been this wretched 
fire to put out and all because 
the ermine didn’t watch the pud­ 
dings and now the hound's law s 
hurt too. 
“ Owwhrooooooooo...** he be­ 
gan. 
And even while he was 
feeling sorry about everything 
he noticed he was performing 
a proper howl. 
He galloped upstairs three 
at a time to howl for the whale 
and the alligator and the chick­ 
en and the pig with his awful 
artichokes and- 
But everything in the room 
was different. 
The whale was not slopping his 
ice cream, the leopard’ s wife 
was not talking for a change, 
the pig had set aside his arti­ 
chokes and even the dumb er- 
mine 
(who 
had 
dropped his 
mtnts) looked strangely digni­ 
fied. 
The hound had never seen ani­ 
m als quite so clearly, as if 
there were some different light 
on them. 
He saw for the first 
time they all had scars. 
The 
whale had a harpoon mark, the 
flank of the leopard had a 9- 
inch scar, the oyster had an in­ 
convenient pearl and the friend­ 
ly mule had sore places from a 
cheap bridle. 


l a s i n g 


I ii T r e n c h I am ulla 
In French-Canadian homes, 
one of the highlights of 
Christmas is the “Reveillon," 
a middJe-of-the-night family 
feast, for adults. The meal is 
served after the return from 
midnight mass but the prep­ 
arations start many weeks 


C h ristm a s remain** a reli­ 


g i o u s holid ay iii the D o m in i­ 
can Republic. Ih e C hrist m as 
dinner is enjoyed M ite rs! Iv 
after the C h ristm a n Ka e m id ­ 
night m ass. C a r o ls ore su n g 
in the streets. 
Through trade an d social 
relations with the C lilt e d 
States. S an ta 
t la a s is In*- 
co m in g m ore p opu lar, hut 
the children continue to re­ 
ceive their presents on J an ­ 
u ary ti. when g o ld . fra n k ­ 
in c e n s e , a n d m y rrh were 
tradition ally giv e n by th e 
\\ isr Men. 


Much of the food for the 
fe a st, now adays, centers* 
around turkey and trimmings, 
Rut the traditional dishes, In­ 
cluding goose with nut stuff­ 
ing. and such specialties as 
"tourtleres," or spicy pork pies, 
are still prepared for the Rev­ 
eillon. 
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CANDLELIGHT 
Kxcept for Santa Claus and 
the tree, nothing seems so bright 
at Christmastime us cheerful 
candlelight. More and more in 
every land, simple candles and 
i'kquisitely designed c a n d le s 
decorate windows and tables 
for Christmas and New Year 
festivities. 


A c t u r e ( > a 
V-< a r o l i u m 
Community caroling in Han­ 
over, Va , for the past IO years 
has been provided by a group 
of actors from Barksdale thea­ 
tre and friends. 
Moving about the town in 
red costumes and carrying 
lighted candles, the carolers 
concentrate on houses with 
children and elderly people, 
They approach the houses 
singing "Jingle Bells," render 
two more carols, and move 
away singing 
We Wish You 
A Merry Christmas " 


C a r o lin g w a s a p op u lar 
pastim e in K.nglaml, where 
it in Maid lo have com e in 
com m o n use after the N o r ­ 
m an Conquest, V a rio u s re­ 
ligio u s ca ro ls completed in 
other la min were Hung. am t 
h n glish m en produced som e 
of ou r m ost beloved carols. 
im h illin g "H a r k . 
The H er­ 
ald A ngels S in g " and "Joy 
T o The W o rld ." 
(I ii C h ristm a s eve. cou n ­ 
try carol singers npent half 
the night tramping the ice­ 
bound w a y * a n d ( r u n t y 
w oodlan ds, 
now 
am i then 
striking up their old mein 
dies, which sa n g of the h eav­ 
enly birth and e a rth s sub 
sin alia! com l orts and joy** 
with 
im p artial 
mixture. 
A 
fine hearty welcome greeted 
them at the houses a nd farm 
Hteudn, w hose o c c u p a n t nut 
u p in im patient anticipation. 


I l l 
A r n 
U f X I C O 
nd 
Indian, Spanish and Amerl- 
»c- can cultures all contribute to 
ng the ways of celebrating Christ­ 
mas in New Mexico, 
irs 
"Prayer dances" performed 
by by the indians unite their an- 


TIME FOR SURPRISES 
tCvcry Christmas season Is 
greeted with joyful surprises. 
The wonders of a greenhouse 
never cease. It is a continuing 
source for gifts. This year you 
can choose a plant for that 
someone hard to shop for. Gifts 
from your g r e e n h o u s e are 
gratefully received. 


GOOD < 


WISHES 


FOR 


We wish you, one and all 
a joyous, fun-filled 
holiday season. 
I 
The glowing light 


^ 
of the wondrous star 


shone down upon ii humble 


stable at Bethlehem*, revealing 


to the Wise Men, and to all, the 


Hope and Promise of the world. We 


wish for you, on this Christmas Day, 


hearts happy and joyous as the Wise Men s 


C h ildre n ’s cheery v o ice s raise d in C h ristm a s 
so n g e x p re ss the go o d will w e feel for 
all our friends. T h a n k s an d M e rry C h ristm a s! 


Center St. Sinclair Sta. 


Vernon Kelley - Charlie Breedlove 
Albert Middleton 


I 
I 


Journeying to Bethlehem 
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C h ristia n V isito rs See k C h u r c h o f Nativity 
l o r I lire** C e le b ra tio n * o f C h ristin a * 


P ilgrim age to B eth leh em is 
R om an C ath olic, G reek Or- 
for 
th o u sa n d s of 
C h ristian s th od ox and A rm en ian d en om - 
ea ch year th e focal p oin t of in a tio n s sh are th e C hurch of 
th e 
religiou s 
ob servan ce 
of th e N ativity. R om an C atholic 
C h ristm as. V isitors of m an y ch u rch es begin th e C h ristm as 
la ith s m ake th e trip to B eth - celeb ration s w ith m asses on 
leh em , now a part of Jordan, C h ristm as Eve, D ecem ber 25 
to th e C hurch of th e N ativity 
E astern 
ch u rch es 
observe 
above th e G rotto of th e N a tiv ­ 
ity w here C hrist w as born 
T he m an ger so fa m ilia r to 
all w ho know th e C h ristm as 
story w as an im provised stab le 
in 
n ear th e cen ter of th e hill 
tow n of B eth leh em . 
C h ristm as is observed th ree 
tim es at B eth leh em , and for 
ea ch ob servan ce th e M andel- 
baum G ate betw een th e Israel 
and Arab sectors of Jeru salem 
is op ened to ad m it th e C h ris­ 
tia n pilgrim s. 


C h rist’s birth in J an u ary For 
th e G reek O rthodox ch u rch es, 
w hich still follow th e old J u l­ 
ian calen d ar, H oly N ight is 
Jan u ary 
6, 
C h ristm a s 
Day 
a cave h ew n out of rock, Jan u ary 7. A rm en ian ch u rch es 
celeb rate both C h ristm a s and 
E piphany on J a n u a ry 19 
T hose 
of 
th e 
P rotestan t 
fa ith s 
g a th er 
in 
S h ep h erd s 
F ields, th e nearb y site w here, 
according 
to 
tra d itio n , 
th e 
sh ep h erd s heard th e angel of 
th e Lord com e to tell of th e 
N ativity 


L ith o g ra p h e r "L a th e r e d " A m e rie a n 
(pi'eetiims, K neon raged A rtists 
r* 
T o L ouis P rang, a n ative of 
B reslau, G erm an y, 
goes th e 
credit for being 
fa th er of th e 
A m erican C h ristm as card " 
P rang, a lith o g ra p h er w ho 
began a greetin g card b u sin ess 
in R oxbury, M ass., exh ib ited 
h is ow n card s at th e C e n te n ­ 
nial 
E xposition 
in 
P h ila d e l­ 
phia in 1875 He th e n had th e 
idea 
of 
h old in g 
an 
a n n u a l 
c o m p etitio n to ob tain th e best 
of A m erican art for cards. 
H undreds of p a in tin g s w ere 
en tered in P ran g's c o n te st, for 
What The 
Label Mean... 
Sausage 


COOKED SAUSAGE 
BY: NANCY DUCKWORTH 
C ooked 
sausages can be tin 
busy hom em aker’s 
answ er tc 
a hundred-and-one 
intriguing 
new menu ideas. 
Links 
are great 
for 
mair 
dishes 
and 
can tie 
broiled, 
boiled, 
baked, 
fried 
oi 
grilled. 
Sliced, they're ideal 
for sandw iches, appetizers ox 
snacks— diced 
they’re 
per­ 
fect 
for salads, 
ca ssero les 
and hors d’oeu vres. 
Or, use 
( (J^in'do .a ^ an, £xfra 
sparkli • 
* to scram bled eggs, 
n axec1 
beans, 
scalloped potatoes, ox 
cream ed t orn. 
But best ol all, 
they’re 
100 
percent 
edible, and 
can 
be 
readied on a mom ent’s 
no­ 
tice when 
neighbors 
drop in 
or unexpected 
company 
ar­ 
rives. 
Unfortunately, 
many 
home­ 
m akers 
allow 
the 
foreign 
nam es to confuse and 
prevent 
tht m from experim enting with 
sausage. 
Don’t be one of them — learn 
what the label means on cooked 
sausage and join the connois­ 
seu rs 
world of sophisticated 
flavor. 
And, if the lal>el ca rries the 
mark of F ederal 
meat 
in- 
spettion, you have 
the assu r­ 
ance of knowing 
that 
the 
sausage you buy is w holesom e, 
sa fe to eat, 
and 
truthfully 
Libeled. 
This mark 
m eans 
the 
sausage 
has 
passed 
exacting 
tests 
designed for 
your protection— the 
sam e 
tests that are required for all 
m eat products 
produced 
for 


prizes from tw o hundred to 
one th ou san d d ollars W inners, 
w ith tw o ex ce p tio n s, w ere a r t­ 
ists born in th e U n ited S ta tes. 
W om en 
a r tists w ere 
w ell- 
represen ted 
am o n g 
w inners. 
R osina E m m et w as th e m other 
of th e late au th o r and p la y ­ 
w right, R obert E m m et S h e r ­ 
w ood 
O th e r s 
w ere 
D ora 
W heeler. A nne M orse. L izbeth 
H um phrey and F loren ce T aber 
T h e group of 20 P rang prize 
card s is ow n ed by N orcross, 
Inc., greetin g card publishers. 


sale in interstate com m erce. 
In making 
cooked 
sausage, 
beef, pork, 
veal 
and 
lamb 
may be used separately or in 
combination 
depending on the 
variety of the sausage 
being 
made. 
Cuts 
such as 
pork 
shoulder 
and 
beef 
chuck, 
brisket, 
flank 
and 
selected 
meat trim m ings 
are 
the 
principal 
meat 
ingredients, 
while variety 
m eats 
such as 
liver are also used in certain 
types of sau sage. 
Sausage 
produced 
F ederal inspection 
dicate which m eats 
The fresh m eat is chopped to 
a desired 
con sisten cy, 
and 
seasonings 
added 
according 
to an exacting recipe. 
If the 
meat is to be cured, 
the cur­ 
ing agents are added too. 
Mftsf 
seiisdpirtg. 
t form ulas 


under 
must in- 
are used. 


af£ Htiilt 
arbunrf salt f 
and 
pepper, while a list 
of others 
might include allsp ice, cinna­ 
mon, 
caraway 
seed s, 
car­ 
damon, 
celery seed s, cloves, 
coriander, cum in, 
ginger, 
m arjoram , 
m ustard 
seed, 
nutmeg, 
paprika, 
sage 
and 
thym e. 
Condim ents 
such as 
onion, garlic, 
lemon 
juice, 
pistachio 
nuts and aged wine 
are comm on, too. 
R egardless of 
the combina­ 
tion of m eats and sp ices, 
all 
form ulas for federally inspec­ 
ted sausage m ust be approved 
by the U.S. 
Department 
of 
A griculture’s 
Consum er 
and 
Marketing S ervice before they 
can be used. 
Three form ulas, as 
w ell as 
the entire sausage-m aking pro­ 
c e ss and equipm ent, must con­ 
form to 
b asic 
guidelines 
to 
insure a w holesom e, truthfully 
labeled product. 
Such 
advance „ approval a s­ 
su res consum ers that they can 
expect the sam e 
basic 
type 
of sausage when buying those 
with sim ilar nam es but 
of 


different brands— while at the 
sam e tim e perm itting p roces­ 
so rs 
enough 
latitude 
of in­ 
dividual brand distinctions. 
After 
chopping and season­ 
ing, 
the sausage 
mixture is 
stuffed into cellu lo se, fibrous 
or plastic ca sin g s. 
The stuffed 
casings are fed into a machine 
which tw ists 
or 
strin g -ties 
the sausage 
to form links 
of 
varying lengths. 
Sausage to be designated 
as 
“ sm oked cooked’’— as opposed 
to 
“ cooked” 
or 
“ cooked 
sm oked” — 
goes into 
the 
sm okehouse after linking. They 
may be given a “ cold sm oke” 
at low tem perature, 
or 
a 
“ regular sm oke” at 
higher 
tem peratures, or 
either light 
or heavy intensity for varia­ 
tions in flavor. 
“ Smoked 
cooked” 
sausage 
is next 
cooked— in 
therm os­ 
tatically-controlled 
cookers, 
and then sprayed with cold wa­ 
ter and hung in a cooler 
to 
dry before packaging. 
C&MS 
inspectors 
supervise 
the p ro cess to make sure 
the 
sausage is cooked 
to 
the 
proper internal 
tem perature 
and 
that 
sanitary conditions 
are m aintained. 
T here’s a wide 
range 
of 
varieties of “ sm oked cooked” 
sausage, 
from such all-tim e 
favorites as 
frankfurters and 
bologna to the German m orta- 
della and P olish klelbasa. 
They 
com e in all shapes and 
siz e s and are the most popular 
type of sausage. They must be 
stored under refrigeration and 
can be kep this way for up to a 
week afti*r purchase. 
While sm oked 
cooked 
sau­ 
sage can be eaten without cook­ 
ing, the flavor of 
som e are 
enhanced by serving them hot. 
This group includes; 
B reakfast sausage, 
in 
both 
links and 
patties, 
is usually 
a m ixture of coarsely ground 
beef and pork, 
flavored with 
hardwood 
sm oke. 
It 
can be 
quickly heated on a 
grill or 
under the 
b roiler, 
and 
is 
ideal 
with 
pancakes, 
eggs, 
french toast 
or 
for 
quick 
suppers. 
Bohem ian prosky sausage 
is 
garlic flavored, 
and made of 
cured pork and veal or beef, 
and usually seasoned with co ri­ 
ander, 
ginger, 
mustard, and 
lemon 
juice 
and 
ring. 
It 
com es in links 1—3/4 inches in 
diam eter and 4 inches long, and 
is 
excellent 
for 
grillin g. 
F rankfurters, 
also 
called 
w einers and hot dogs, are the 
m ost popular sausage. Made of 
all beef or a m ixture of beef, 
pork and veal, they are cured 
an 
seasoned 
with 
all spice, 
cinnamon, 
coriander, 
garlic, 
ginger, 
mustard, 
and 
red 
pepper. They 
are stuffed into 
natural or artificia l 
casings in 
in conventional 4-inch lengths, 
or in “ foot-long” or 
tiny 
cocktail s iz e . 
K ielbasa, or Polish sausage, 
’ is m^fle of 
coarsely 
ground 
fctired prok and beef which has 
been highly seasoned with gar­ 
lic . 
The 
links 
are 1 1/2 
inches in diam eter 
and either 
4-5 or 8-10 inches long. 
Knackwurst, 
also 
called 
knockblauch or garlic sausage, 
is 
made like frankfurters but 
with m ore g a rlic. While knack­ 
w urst is linked in 
3-4 inch 
lengths, knockblauch is usually 
in longer links and is 
sliced 
before 
servin g. Both are na­ 
turals with sauerkraut 
German potato salad. 
L inguisa, 
longaniza 
chovrica 
are 
Polish sausage 
made from coarsely 
ground 
pork 
butts 
seasoned 
with 
g a rlic, 
cumin seed s 
and 
cinnam on. 
The meat is cured 
in a vinegar pickle 
for 
2-T 
days before stuffing, and then 
sm oked 
for 
about 
12 
hours. 
M ettwurst is made from cured 
beef 
and 
pork; 
is 
usually 
spiced with a llsp ice, coriander, 
ginger and mustard, and stuffed 
into casin gs 1 1/2 
inches 
in 
diam eter. 
Sm okies, about the sam e siz e 


or 


or 
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F or two large lo a v es y o u ’ll need; 1 cup m ilk, ' 2 cup su gar, 
1 teasp oon salt, 2 cak es com pressed yeast, 5 cups flour, 2 
e g g s beaten, 1 cup seedless raisins, 
enp butter softened, 
*/* cup citron, Vfe cup glazed cherries, 1*2 teasp oon s grated 
lem on rind, % 
teasp oon nutm eg, % 
cup butter, 1, cup 
su g a r, */t teaspoon cin n am on . C onfectioner’s frosting, nuts 
and candied fruit for trim . 
Scald m ilk, add % cup su g a r and the salt. C ool to luke­ 
w arm . Add crum bled yeast and m ix thorough ly. Add one 
cup of flour and stir until sm ooth . C over and let rise until 
d ou ble in bulk. Add the beaten eg g s, softened butter, fruit 
and nutm eg and mix well. Add rem ainder of flour to m ake 
a d ou gh stiff en ou gh to knead. K nead until sm ooth and 
elastic. Allow to rise until double. K nead dow n and divide 
in two. Roll each half into a circle about 8 inches in d iam ­ 
eter. Spread with softened hutter and sugar. M ake a crease 
dow n the center of the d ou gh and fold over. Place in greaser! 
lo a f pan s and let rise until dou ble in bulk. B ake in m oderate 
oven 3 5 0 degrees, for 3 0 to 4 0 m inutes. Frost w ith confec­ 
tion ers’ frosting and sprinkle with nuts or fruit. 
Stollen will keep for a week at least. It can be cut in thin 
slices and toasted, or buttered and placed under the broiler 
until ligh tly brow ned. 


as frankfurters, are made 
of 
coarsely 
ground 
cured beef 
and 
pork, 
but m ore heavily 
sm oked 
than franks for 
a 
rich 
sm okey 
flavor. 
They 
are great for cookouts 
or 
served for breakfast with eggs. 
Another group of 
“ smoked 
cooked” 
sausage 
is 
cus­ 
tom arily served 
cold, as 
in 
sandw iches and 
salads, or as 
appetizers (although they, too, 
may be added 
to c a sse ro le s, 
etc.) This group includes; 
B erliner sausage, 
made 
of 
cured 
coarsely 
ground pork 
and m ildly 
cured 
beef, 
and 
som etim es a little 
veal, 
it 
contains 
no sp ic e s. However, 
it is moked from 2-4 
hours 
and then cooked in water 
4-6 
hours to develop the cured fla­ 
vor. 
Bologna, 
the “ big 
brother” 
of the frankfurter, is 
the 
second m ost popular sausage. 
B asically made of 
finely cut 
cured pork and 
beef, 
it 
is 
usually 
seasoned with cloves, 
coriander, garlic and ginger. 
Tlie most popular form is that 
in 
artificial 
or 
natural 
casin gs, 
3-1/3 
to 5 
inches 
in diam eter, with each 
“ link” 
weighing 
5 to 30 pounds. It’s 
m ostly 
sold in 
chunks 
or 
sliced , although 
there 
are 
variations of bologna— such as 
country-style, 
a ll-b eef, 
and 
h a m -sty le--ea ch 
with 
a 
slightly different grind, shape, 
and/or 
seasoning. 
Two 
others, ring and round bologna, 
com e in 1 1/2 
inch 
diam eter 
casin gs, and 
are custom arily 
served hot. 
G alician sausage, made from 
cured pork and beef and sea­ 
soned with garlic 
and corian­ 
der, has a distinctive “ wrin­ 
kled” appearance as a 
result 
of being cooled in a draft after 
sm oking at a very 
high tem ­ 
perature. 
G erm an-style m ortadella is a 
high grade of 
finely-chopped 
bologna 
sausage 
with cul>es 
of fat pork and pistachio nuts 
added. It com es in casings about 
4 -5 inches in diam eter. 
No list of 
“ sm oked cooked” 
sausage 
would 
be 
com plete 
without 
mention 
of 
canned 
Vienna sausage. 
Sim ilar 
to 
frankfurters, 
these 
tiny 
tidbits are a favorite appetizer, 
and can be served hot or cold. 
The second 
group of cooked 
sausage 
is 
those designated 
“ sm oked 
cooked” is 
that the 
moking 
is done 
after 
the 
cooking 
has been com pleted. 
This second group is usually- 
prepared from fresh, 
uncured 
m eats, but, occasionally, som e 
cured m eats are used. 
The 
sausage is 
thoroughly cooked, 
ready to serve, but 
does re­ 
quire refrigerated storage. In­ 
cluded in this group are; 


Blood 
sausage 
or 
blurt- 
wurst is made of diced, cooked 
pork fat, finely ground cooked 
meat, 
and 
gelatin-producing 
ca rca ss 
p a rts--a ll mixed with 
beef blood. It is seasoned with 
a llsp ice, 
ground 
cloves, and 
onions; 
lade led 
into casings 
and cooked in hot w ater. Some 
varieties are then sm oked. 
Blood-and-tongue sausage, 
a 
gourm et’s delight, con sists of 
two or three cooked and cured 
lamb or pork tongues arranged 
lengthwise 
in the 
center 
of 
blood sausage. 
It 
may 
be 
seasoned 
with 
a llsp ice, gin­ 
ger, 
and 
m arjoram , and 
is 
usually sm oked. 
L iverw rust or liversau sage is 
made of finely 
ground cured 
pork and liv ers, and m ustard. 
You’ll find it fresh and sm oked 
— the principal difference being 
that sm oked liver sausage has 
been woods moked 
after cook­ 
ing. Both the fresh and smoked 
are high in food 
value, 
par­ 
ticularly 
vitam in A and iron. 
The art of sm oking liver sau­ 
sage was developed 
during 
the Middle Ages in Brunswick, 
G erm any--thus the 
origin of 
the name braunschw eiger. To­ 
day, it is the m ost popular of 
all liv er sausage. 
New E ngland-style sausage is 
made of large p ieces of cured 
pork 
p resses 
together with 
sm all quantities of beef. This 
sausage boasts a delicate ham­ 
like flavor. 
No m atter howr you serve 
any 
of these tasty and tem pting sau­ 
sa g es, make sure your fam ily is 
getting the safest sausage by 
buying only those with 
the 
fam iliar mark of F ederal meat 
inspection. 
tt tells you that 
the sausage 
is 
w holesom e, w as 
derived 
from 
healthy 
anim als, was 
processed under sanitary con­ 
ditions, and is 
honestly pack­ 
aged and truthfully labeled. 
Not all sausages are federally 
inspected, so look for 
your 
symlx>l of protection provided 
by the USDA’s 
Consum er and 
Marketing S ervice. 


By L ouise Chase 
W omen's Medical N ew sserv ice 
A 
teen-age 
out • of-wedlock 
pregnancy can, if im aginative­ 
ly and constructively dealt with, 
help a youngster break the cycle 
of dependecy, of despair, of de­ 
fiance, which usually landed her 
in her predicam ent, rather than 
im prison her in that cy cle a s it 
has often done 
in 
the past. 
This is one conclusion from an 
experim ent 
conducted 
by the 
Yale-New Haven M edical Center 
and reported by Dr. Phillip M. 
Sarrel, of the Center to the re- 
cent m eeting of the Am erican 
Public Health A ssociation . 
Dr. 
Sarrel observed, “ The 
resu lts of the one year’s ex­ 
perience are encouraging. We 
are 
m ost 
im p ressed by the 
fact that 94 percent of our pa­ 
tients are now productive hu­ 
man 
beings and for the mo­ 
ment 
have 
ceased to be re­ 
productive o n e s.” 
Physicians and 
rial v ork- 
e r s have long bet - 
^re 
Dr. 
Sarrel noted, tliat win a a > out fa­ 
ster 
from 
an 
im poverished 
background has one o u t-of-wed­ 
lock pregnancy this usually sig ­ 
nals the beginning of the c y cle . 
“ The 
cycle 
c o n sists of fail­ 
ure to continue education,” the 
physician said , “ of dependency 
on w elfare, of failure to create 
a stable fam ily, of additional 
illegitim ate pregnancies.” Tlie 
resu lts, 
he 
observed, is the 
“ transform ation 
of 
a 
young 
v frightened girl ‘caught* by a 
pregnancy, 
into a d epressed , 
defeated, and dependent unmar­ 
ried 
mother 
of five 
or 
six 
children.” 
DISCOURAGED REPEATERS 
Dr. Sarrel pointed out that of 
63 g ir ls who delivered an out- 
of-we«Uock baby in the Center in 
1963, 57 percent w ere repeat­ 
ers a year la ter. Another study 
showed that of 100 unwed g irls 
who gave birth at age 17 or 
under, 05 w ere pregnant again 
within a'five-year period. They 
had 
240 
m ore 
babies 
plus 
nine abortions. 
Sixty of the 
100 
g irls 
and their children 
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N A M IN G C H R IST M A S 


C h ristm as m eans b o t h 
prayerful w orsh ip and fes­ 
tive m e r r y -m a k in g . 
T h e 
h oly m eaning of the (lav is 
ex pressed in its nam e. 
The 
L a t i n 
nam e 
f o r 
C hristm as translates a s the 
F east or 
B irthday of Our 
L ord. 
The E nglish C hrist­ 
m as 
m eans the M a s s of 
C hrist, a m eaning w hich is 
elosely 
paralleled 
by th e 
Dutch " K e r m i s " . 
In Ger­ 
m any it’s "W eihnaeht”, or 
sacred night. 


In I>e< 1 111 her n't 111 yea r p a r 
n its a n l i n e d with tht p r o b l e m 
of irhtit hi d a n r u h a t hi sat/ 
iihniit 
S a n t a ('Ia n s 
S a m e of 
o u r e d u c a to rs s a y that tin S a n 
la theory is a ll u r o n y a n d s o n i f 
of to d a y s 
’n m d i rii “ p a ri its 
seem to ayrce. 


Is the S a in t X i c k id ia y o o d 
o r h o d tor e h i l d i e n ' ll’i ytty it 
is y o o d a n d that n o ehitd. o r 


1 raye or brilliant, e r c r suffered 
fro m the </ r a n d illu s io n 
('h il 
d re n knoll' t h e r e is a S a n t a 
('Ia n s a n d they accept tht fact 
that In y r a d u a l ly c h a n g e s fr o m 
the S a n ta of fiction to the S a n t a 
of reality 


S a n t a is y o o d f m s m a ll e h il 
dren. for c h ild r e n h a r e i m u y i 
no tic e m in d s 
T h e f a c t they 
m iy h t see a S a n t a o n e v e ry 
c o r n e r 
matters little. 
In their 
i yes S a n t a is a s y m b o l, a m y s 
tery. 
a n d 
in 
h i s l e o n i b r o u s 
m a g i c is a p t to a p p e a r a n y 
where. 


It is not the e n d of the w o r ld 
w h e n the tim e c o m e s that s o m e 
o l d e r c h ild shatters the illu sio n 
b y telling all. 
This is the p e r 
feet o p p o r t u n i t y f o r the p a re n t 
to 1 \ p la i n that S a n t a is. alter 
all. a spirit of ( ' h n s t m a s 
lit 
rcprcst nts the spirit of g i r i n y 
a n d tin 
re a s o n that we g i v e at 
C h r i s t m a s time is b e m u s e this 
is the d a y o n w h ic h J e su s w as 
ba rn. Jesu s ta u y h t u s lo v e a n d 
faith a n d h o p e a n d S a n t a is a 
fi y u ia t ir e b e in g w h o h elps us 
u n d e r s t a n d a n d use that teach 


i n y . 


are supported by w elfare. On­ 
ly 36 of the g irls m arried in 
that period with only nine re ­ 
maining m arried. 
In response to such condi­ 
tions, the Center one year ago 
m obilizes its resou rces to help 
break the cycle. 
It began with 
50 g irls. 
, 
A s soon as a youngster 17 
or under registered at the clin ­ 
ic for prenatal care she was 
invited by a social worker to 
participate in a special group 
program . 
If the girl agreed 
to participate, the social work­ 
er, with her perm ission, v is­ 
ited the girl’s home, explain­ 
ing the program and its objec­ 
tives to the fam ily. 
At this 
tim e 
the 
home 
environment 
was fully evaluated. 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Tlie girl then joined a group 
of six 
or 
seven others who 
w ere expecting babies at about 
the sam e tim e. Tlie group met 
every week with the ob stetrici­ 
an and the social worker to d is­ 
cu ss practical m atters prompt­ 
ed by their pregnancies. 
There 
w ere full and frank 
d iscu ssio n s of sex , of the phy- 
siological contraception. These 
d iscu ssio n s w ere all on a lev ­ 
el the g ir ls would understand. 
Meeting 
with the sam e ob­ 
stetrician each week, the g irls 
cam e to know and trust him . 
This 
confidence 
led 
to 
in­ 
creased cooperation during la ­ 
bor and d elivery. 
A fter delivery the group con- 
tinued 
to 
m eet, but the d is­ 
cu ssio n s now centered around 
baby ca re, contraception, and 
readjustm ent to the com m unity. 
Gi rl s who wanted contraception, 
and w hose parents gave per­ 
m ission, 
w ere povided with 
either 
the 
pill 
or 
the 
IUD. 
One 
group has met w eekly 
for 14 m onths. 
What have the 
resu lts thus fhr been? 
PRODUCTIVITY 
NOT 
RE PRODUCTIVITY 
N inety-five 
percent 
of the 
g irls kept all their clinic aj>- 
pointm ents, in contrast to the 
usual 70 percent. 
Labor and delivery have been 
calm and relaxed, with aver­ 
age labor 
lasting 
six hours 
rather than the usual 14. 
Forty-two of the 50 g irls re­ 
turned to high school and thus 
far five have graduated. Anoth­ 
er five are in a vocational train­ 
ing program . 
There has been only one re­ 
peat pregnancy. 


Ripe O lives Are "In” For Pasta 


GREETIHGS 


Radiantly, a star shines across the years . . . recalling 


the joy of the first Christmas, and gleam ing still 


in hope and happiness for all. Let us rejoice, as we 


cherish the m anifold blessings of this holy season. 


O l 1 i s 
I J e i . o a y 
Canned ripe olives from California are in the very special filling 
of stuffed manicotti baked in tomato sauce In fact it is the ripe 
olives that give this deluxe macaroni and cheese combination 
its meatv texture and flavor Cook th 
long manicotti tubes a 
few minutes in hof water to soften then stuff with the savory 
ripe olive and cheese mixture 
You can always depend on versatile canned California ripe 
olives to make* any pa'-te outstanding 


MANICOTTI \ MI II RIPE Ol l VES 
1 (No. 1) tall can California 
2 eggs 
ripe olives 
1 cup cottage clieesi 
l 1 2 cups grated Rom ano 
cheese 
1 eup grated Montere> 
jaek cheese 


1 j teaspoon oregano 


1 4 teaspoon salt 
: K teaspoon pepper 
12 pieces m anicotti 
2 < K-otincc 1 can s tom ato 
sauce 


Chop 1 cup olives finely, c 
bine chopped olives, cotta 
ut remainder into large wedges Com 
heese, 1 cup Romano cheese, Mon 
terey jack cheese, eggs, oregano, salt and pepper Cook mam 
cotti 4 at a time in 3 quarts boiling, salted water about 3 minutes 
Remove with slotted spoon Fill with ripe oh e cheese mixture, 
using pastry tube or spoon 
Pour halt of 
mnto sauce into 
greased 9 inch square baking dish Arranve stuffed manicotti on 
sauce Pour remaining sauce over top Sp nkle with olive wedges 
and remaining *•« cup Romano cheese 1 .ike in moderate oven 
(350 degrees F. 1 25 to 30 minutes Makes *i servings 


Early 
la st 
month 
in this 
sje.ee we subjected you to a 
lengthy recital of our thoughts 
on the plight of our ser v ic e ­ 
men serving in Viet Nam. Since 
then: 
, 
1) Two m ore A m erican se r v ­ 
icem en have been m urdered by 
their 
Communist captors, on 
ord ers of the Communist high 
command. 
2) 
Tlie US State Department 
publicly denounced the Hanoi 
regim e for that atrocity. 
3) 
Communist lea d ers in 
Hanoi 
responded with an an­ 
nouncement that they w ill con­ 
tinue to execute A m erican serv ­ 
icem en captive whenever they 
so choose and w ill treat them 
as “ m urderes” and “ war crim ­ 
in a ls.” 
4) 
C ivilian 
o fficials 
in 
Washington continued to forbid 
air strik es by our fo rces against 
enem y 
supplies 
and in stalla­ 
tions in and around Hanoi and 
Haiphong in North Viet Nam, 
or to interfere with the flow of 


supplies via ships into the port 
of Haiphong. 
5) Secretary of State Rusk 
explained that part of the reason 
for not allowing 
our forces to 
bomb Hanoi is that he and his 
planners do not want to d is­ 
rupt or do liarm to m em bers 
of the Communist regim e in 
Hanoi 
with whome they hoi»e 
to negotiate a settlem en t. (P re­ 
sumably the purpose of such 
air strikes a s are allowed in 
the North rem ains, a s original­ 
ly stated by our o fficia ls, to in­ 
duce 
that 
Hanoi 
regim e to 
“ come 
to 
the 
bargaining 
table.” ) 
Thus, as we se e it, A m eri­ 
can pilots who must risk cap­ 
ture by the 
enem y as 
they 
bomb token targets in North 
Viet Nam are exp licitly for­ 
bidden to strike in a rea s where 
they might cau se harm to the 
very Communist lead ers who 
have publicly announced their 
intent to treat 
any captured 
Am erican p ilots a s “ murder­ 
ers and war cr im in a ls,” and, 
perhaps, murder them in cold 
blood. 
In light of th ese circum stanc­ 
es what would you say to a young 
man in your own neighborhood 
who cam e to you with a prob­ 
lem along th ese lin e s: 
“ I want to se rv e my coun­ 
try, as my father did in World 
War 
II (or K orea). Some of 
my buddies are already in the 
serv ice • I have a cousin in 
Viet Nam. 
I can se e why we 
have to fight the Com m unists 
there - at lea st I think I do - 
and I’m w illing to do my share 
and take my chances along with 
the others. 
But I don’t under­ 
stand why our fo r ce s aren’t 
allowed to knock out the enemy 
in the North. And I don’t under­ 


stand why all 
of the really 
heavy fighting is in the South, 
and the people there who we 
are trying to help suffer from 
the 
m ost 
dam age, especially 
when our own governm ent lead­ 
e r s 
liave told us tiiat the Com­ 
munist attacks in the South are 
all directed and supplied by the 
regim e 
in 
North 
Viet 
Nam. 
“ You 
know what it was like 
in World War II and Korea — 
what would you do if you were 
my 
age 
today? 
Would I be 
a brave [at riot if I volunteer 
for serv ice in Viet Nam? Or, 
would I be a fool?” 
We’d really like to know how 
you would answ er such ques­ 
tions from a 
young man in 
your c om m unity, either by way 
of a private note from you, or 
a comm ent in ;<>ur ne\vs|»aper. 
We now la v e an aver 1 go of 
15 men from every county in 
the 
United States fighting in 
Viet Nam. 
More w ill be go­ 
ing — som e 
ttyem from yQur 
com m unity.' 
F or them , ttWse 
are 
very real and important 
questions. 


Duane Thorin. 


LIGHT THE TREE 


T h e decoratin g c a n t a k e 
aw ay or add to the appearance 
of the m ost beautifully shaped 
tree. 
Instead o f guessw ork on the 
num ber o f lights to use — g o b y 
this form ula. 
H e i g h t of tret* (in feet) x 
width of tree at base (in feet) x 
3 If y o u r tree is t> feet high and 
4 '2 feet w ide at the base, the 
form ula g o es like this; 6 x 4 ' 2 
x 3 — equal 81 ligh ts for a 
g o o d ligh tin g effect. 


Breeiiiigs 


W ith lots of hustle 


and good cheer 


we merrily 


prepare for the 


pleasures of 


Christmas Da) 


the holiday bring, 


in bountifu 


measure, 


happy moments 


with family and 


friends for 


you 


treasure. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


Pioneer Break iii 
Illegitimacy Cycle 
For P a s t a 


For two large loaves you’ll need: I cup milk, ' 4 cup sugar, 
I teaspoon salt, 2 cakes compressed yeast, 5 cups flour, 2 
eggs beaten, I cup seedless raisins, *t cup butter softened, 
Vt cup citron, Vt cup glazed cherries, I Va teaspoons grated 
lemon rind, Vi 
teaspoon nutmeg, '4 cup butter. 1, cup 
sugar, ‘ 2 teaspoon cinnamon. Confectioner's frosting, nuts 
and candied fruit for trim. 
Scald milk, add '2 cup sugar and the salt. Cool to luke­ 
warm. Add crumbled yeast and mix thoroughly. Add one 
cup of flour and stir until smooth. Cover and let rise until 
double in bulk. Add the beaten eggs, softened butter, fruit 
and nutmeg and mix well. Add remainder of flour to make 
a dough stiff enough to knead. Knead until smooth and 
elastic. Allow to rise until double. Knead down and divide 
in two. Roll each half into a circle about 8 i n c h e s in diam­ 
eter. Spread with softened butter and sugar. Make a c r e a s e 
down the center of the dough and fold over. Place in greased 
loaf pans and let rise until double in bulk. Bake iii moderate 
oven 35(1 degrees, for 30 to 40 minutes. Frost with confec­ 
tioners' frosting and sprinkle with nuts or fruit. 
Stollen will keep for aweek at least. It can be cut in thin 
slici-s and toasted, or buttered and placed under the broiler 
until lightly browned. 


■J Pkml» 
a1 filling 
the ripe 
Canned ripe olives from California are in the ve 
of stinted manieotti baked in tomato sauce. In f; 
olives that give this deluxe macaroni and che 
its meaty texture and flavor Cook the long rn 
few minutes in hof water to soften then stuff 
ripe olive and cheese mixture 
You can always depend on versatile canned 
olives to make any paste outstanding 
MAN t a n r I M ini ripe (h i m 
I (Mo. I) tall can California 
ripe* olives 
I cup cottage cheese 
V/ 2 cups grated Romano 
cheese 
I cup grated Monterey 
jack cheese 


Chop I cup olives finely, cut rt 
bine chopped olives, cottage el 
terey jack cheese, eggs, orega 
colt! 4 at a time in 3 quarts hoi 
Remove with slotted spoon F 
using pastry tube or spoon 
greased 9 inch square baking 1 
sauce. Pour remaining sauce ot 
and remaining Vs cup Roman 
«350 degrees F. 1 25 to 30 minut 


as frankfurters, are made 
of 
coarsely 
ground 
cured beef 
and 
pork, 
but more heavily 
smoked than franks for 
a 
rich 
smokey 
flavor. 
They 
are great for cookouts 
or 
served for breakfast with eggs. 
Another group of 
"smoked 
cooked” 
sausage 
is 
cus­ 
tomarily served 
cold, as 
in 
sandwiches and 
salads, or as 
appetizers (although they, too, 
may be added 
to casseroles, 
etc.) This group includes: 
B erliner sausage, 
made 
of 
cured 
coarsely 
ground pork 
and mildly 
cured 
beef, 
and 
sometimes a little 
veal, 
it 
contains 
no spices. However, 
it is moked from 2-4 
hours 
and then cooked in water 4-6 
hours to develop the cured fla­ 
vor. 
Bologna, 
the “big 
brother” 
of the frankfurter, is 
the 
second most popular sausage. 
Basically made of 
finely cut 
cured pork and 
beef, 
it 
is 
usually seasoned with cloves, 
coriander, garlic and ginger. 
Tile most popular form Is that 
In artificial 
or 
natural 
casings, 
3-1/3* to 5 
Inches 
in diam eter, with each 
“ link” 
weighing 
5 to 30 pounds. It's 
mostly 
sold in 
chunks 
or 
sliced, although 
there 
are 
variations of bologna—such as 
country-style, 
all-beef, 
and 
ham -style—each 
with 
a 
slightly different grind, shape, 
and/or 
seasoning. 
Two 
others, ring and round bologna, 
come in I 1/2 
inch diameter 
casings, and 
are customarily 
served hot. 
Galician sausage, made from 
cured pork and beef and sea­ 
soned with garlic 
and corian­ 
der, has a distinctive "w rin­ 
kled” appearance as a result 
of being cooled in a draft after 
smoking at a very 
high tem­ 
perature. 
Germ an-style mortadella Isa 
high grade of 
tinely-cliopped 
bologna 
sausage 
with cuties 
of fat pork and pistachio nuts 
added. It comes in casings about 
4-5 inches in diameter. 
No list of 
"smoked cooked” 
sausage 
would 
be 
complete 
without 
mention 
of 
canned 
Vienna sausage. 
Sim ilar 
to 
frankfurters, 
these 
tiny 
tidbits are a favorite appetizer, 
and can tx* served hot or cold. 
The second 
group of cooked 
sausage 
is 
those designated 
"sm oked cooked” Is 
that the 
moking 
is done 
after 
the 
cooking has been completed. 
This second group is usually 
prepared from fresh, 
uncured 
meats, but, occasionally, some 
cured meats are used. 
The 
sausage is thoroughly cooked, 
ready to serve, but 
does re ­ 
quire refrigerated storage. In­ 
cluded In this group are; 


Blood 
sausage 
or 
b lu t­ 
wurst Is made of diced, cooked 
pork fat, finely ground cooked 
meat, 
and 
gelatin-producing 
carcass 
parts—all mixed with 
beef blood. It is seasoned with 
allspice, 
ground cloves, and 
onions; 
ladeled Into casings 
and cooked in hot water. Some 
varieties are then smoked. 
Blood-and-tongue sausage, 
a 
gourm et's delight, consists of 
two or three cooked and cured 
lamb or pork tongues arranged 
lengthwise 
in the 
center 
of 
blood sausage. 
It 
may 
be 
seasoned 
with allspice, gin­ 
ger, 
and 
m arjoram , and 
is 
usually smoked. 
Liverwrust or liversausagels 
made of finely ground cured 
pork and livers, and mustard. 
You’ll find it fresh and smoked 
—the principal difference being 
that smoked liver sausage has 
been woods moked 
after cook­ 
ing. Both the fresh and smoked 
are high in food 
value, par­ 
ticularly 
vitamin A and Iron. 
The art of smoking liver sau­ 
sage was developed 
during 
the Middle Ages in Brunswick, 
Germany—thus the 
origin of 
the name braunschweiger. To­ 
day, it is the most popular of 
all liver sausage. 
New England-style sausage is 
made of large pieces of cured 
pork presses 
together with 
small quantities of iieef. This 
sausage boasts a delicate ham­ 
like flavor. 
No m atter how you serve any 
of these tasty and tempting sau­ 
sages, make sure your family is 
getting the safest sausage by 
buying only those with 
the 
familiar m ark of Federal meat 
inspection. 
< 
. 
It tells yOU that 
the sausage 
is 
wholesome, was 
derived 
from 
healthy 
animals, was 
processed under sanitary con­ 
ditions, and Is honestly pack­ 
aged and truthfully labeled. 
NIR all sausages are federally 
inspected, so look for 
your 
symbol of protection provided 
by the USDA's 
Consumer and 
Marketing Service, 


teaspoon 
teaspoon 
pieces iii 


( X - o i i n i - e ! 
sauce 


supplies via ships into the port 
of Haiphong, 
5) Secretary of State Rusk 
explained that part of the reason 
tor not allowing our forces to 
bomb Hanoi is that he and his 
planners do not want to dis­ 
rupt or do harm to members 
of the Communist regime in 
Hanoi with whome they hope 
to negotiate a settlem ent. (P re­ 
sumably the purpose of such 
air strikes as are allowed in 
the North rem ains, as original­ 
ly stated by our officials, to in­ 
duce 
that 
Hanoi 
regime to 
"come 
to 
the 
bargaining 
table.” ) 
Thus, as we see It, Am eri­ 
can pilots who must risk cap­ 
ture by the enemy as they 
bomb token targets in North 
Viet Nam are explicitly for­ 
bidden to strike in areas where 
they might cause harm to the 
very Communist leaders who 
have publicly announced their 
Intent to treat any captured 
American pilots as "m urder­ 
ers and war crim inals,” and, 
perhaps, murder them in cold 
blood. 
In light of these circum stanc­ 
es what would you say to a young 
man In your own neighborhood 
who came to you with a prob­ 
lem along these lines: 
"I want to serve my coun­ 
try, as my father did In World 
War ll (or Korea). Some of 
my buddies are already in the 
service • I tiave a cousin in 
Viet Nam. 
I can see why we 
have to fight the Communists 
there — at least I think I do — 
and I'm willing to do my share 
and take my chances along with 
the others. 
But I don't under­ 
stand why our forces aren't 
allowed to knock out the enemy 
in the North. And I don't under- 


th Viet Nam. 
shat it was like 
II and Korea — 
do if you were 
? 
Would I be 
t if I volunteer 
Viet Nam? Or. 


insane 


f county in 
fighting in 
will be go- 


1 from your 
M m, those 
important 


>rtunately, 
many 
home­ 
rs 
allow 
the 
foreign 
s to confuse and 
prevent 
from experimenting with 


NAMING CH RIS! MAS 
lie one of them—learn 
ie label means on cooked 
and join the connols- 
w or Id of sophisticated 


number of Iii 
this formula 
Christmas means both 
prayerful worship and frs 
live merry-making. The 
holy meaning of the day is 
expressed in its name. 
The 
L a t i n 
name fo r 
Christmas translates as (he 
Feast or Birthday of Our 
Lord. The h nglish Christ 
mas means the Ma m n of 
Christ, a meaning whit Ii is 
closely 
paralleled by the 
Dutch "Kermi s ". Iii tier- 
many it’s "Welhnacht", or 
sac m l night. 


And, if the lain?I carries the 
mark of F»*<leral 
meat 
in­ 
spection, you have the assur­ 
ance of knowing 
that 
the 
sausage you Inly is wholesome, 
safe to eat, 
and 
truthfully 
I.dx*led. 
This mark 
means 
the 
sausage 
has 
passed 
exacting 
tests 
designed for 
tour protection—the 
same 
tests that are required for all 
meat products 
produced 
for 


Radiantly, a star shines across the years . . . recalling 


the joy of the first Christmas, and gleaming still 


in hope and happiness for all. Let us rejoice, as we 


cherish the manifold blessings of this holy season. 


With lots of bustle 


and good cheer 


prepare tor the 


pleasures of 


( brist mas Day. May 


the holiday bring, 


in bountiful 


measure, many 


happy moments 


with family and 


friends for 


SIKESTON MOTOR COMPANY 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


Santa 


Santa, the giver of many 
gifts, is a man of many 
names, too. While he is be­ 
coming almost universally 
known us Santa Claus, 
Santa or St. Nick, many 


Rosy cheeks sparkling eyes, happy voices...children in 


anticipation of everything that Christmas brings: the family tree, stacks 


of presents, bells ringing out sweet carols, stockings filled with goodies, 


Santa Claus...and the solemnity of each tiny creche. Watchingthedelight, 


the awe, the wonder in a child’s face is knowing the Spirit of Christmas. 


To all, our sincere greetings of the season plus our gratitude and thanks 
ANCHOR TOY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF TRANSOGRAM COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 10 N.Y. 
Roy Raizen, President; Charles S. Raizen, Chairman of the Board. 
Factories: Sikeston, Missouri; Sturgis, Mich.; Easton, Penn. 


G R e e r i n G S 
for Ch r i s t m a s 
Christm as in 


our community is u 


sptdal time, 


when friends and 


neighbors 


get together, 


and time spent 


with our families 


is precious. 


May we wish 


you a Christmas 


season that's 


filled with 


joy and love. 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 


SIKESTON, MO. 


The management and employees of 
Coca Cola Bottling Company of 
Sikeston extend the very best 
wishes of the Holiday Season to you and yours. 


leg nearest you. M ake a verti­ 
cal cut on eaeh side o f the stra n d 
jo in t o f the leg where it is at 
taehed to the b o d y b y skin. 
Rend the entire leg toirard the 
platter. With the po in t o f the 
slieer cut through the connect 
ing skin a n d socket a n d rem ove 
the leg. X ext cut <>// the wing. 
To slice the breast meat, place 
the b l a d e at the t o p o f t h e 
breastbone. 
T u s h the k n i f e 
d o w n w a r d a n d fo r w a r d tow ard 
the w in <7 socket. Continue by 
m o v in g the knife a degree closer 
to the bird. (\n n p le te one side 
o f the bird before turning to re 
peat the sa m e m eth o d 


Boyberry Candles 


Popular Favorite 


The settlers of our country 
found that the bavberry gave 
off a wax that would make 
fine candles. Since animal fats 
were important as food and 
for other uses, it was the bay 
berry candle that was used as 
much 
as p o s s i b l e . 
It was 
usually the task of the children 
to gather the berries. 
Candles have always been 
associated with Christmas and 
many 
legends 
give 
them a 
place in the observance of the 
holiday. 
in Ireland, for instance, on 
Christmas eve a large candle 
was burned which could be 
s n u f f e d 
out 
only 
by o n e 
named Mary, 
An old verse repeats the 
tradition, that burning a bay- 
berry candle on Christmas eve 
would insure one of a long and 
happy life. 
To learn your hick for a 
year, they say. 
Burn a bayberry dip on 
Christmas day. 
If the flame burns bright 
and the light shines clear, 
(•ood-luck will be y o u r s 
through oul the year. 


kT Plead For A Closed Mind” 
Santa’s Busy, But He Has Plenty of Help 
The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 


A ME R IC A N CAROLS 


T h r e e lovely carols were 
w ritten by Americans. 
In 1849, Kdmund H. Sears 
composed "It Came Upon A 
Midnight Clear". In 1859 John 
Henry Hopkins Jr. composed 
"We Three Kings of O rien t 
Are". Phillip Brooks wrote "o 
Little 
Town of Bethlehem in 
1888. 


J. Lester McGee, D.D. 
Centenary 
Methodist Church 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
I am sure most of you would 
proudly boast of being OPEN- 
MINDED, but I am pleading to­ 
day 
without 
apology 
for 
a 
CLOSED MIND - that is, a cer­ 
tain kind of CLOSED MIND. 
I am certain, too, you will not 
agree with me, at least not un­ 
til I can explain my premise, 
and maybe not even then. I can 
even hear some of you mumbling 
to yourselves: 
“ Who wants a 
closed mind? I not only will not 
seek one, Pll do everything I 
can to avoid it. 
I have spent 
a lifetime trying to get away 
from a closed mind, and I am 
not going to return to it now.” 
Nevertheless, the longer 
I 
live, the more resolved I am to 
be CLOSED-MINDED on some 
issues and in some areas oflife. 
Now before trying to help you 
see what I mean by CLOSED- 
MINDEDNESS I want you 
to 
know that I understand what you 
mean by OPEN-MINDEDNESS, 
for in most stages of your 
OPEN-MINDEDNESS I, too, am 
OPEN-MINDED. 
There Is lit­ 
tle that revolts us more than 
the person who is narrow 
and 
bigoted. His mind needs venti­ 
lation, not boarding up. It needs 
to be opened, not closed. 
I shudder to think of some of 
the 
narrow, 
closed-minded 
people I have known. 
I think 
of that woman who lived next 
door to us when I wa» growing 
up. 
She always 
wore ankle- 
length dresses, sleeves to the 
wrists. The only daring in her 
dress was a lacy-white collar. 
I rem em ber, too, that her world 
outlook was as narrow and drab 
as her garb. 
I think of some church people 
so narrow they thought it wrong 
to join a lodge or go to a movie. 
I think of Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans and Catholics I have 
known who were so 
CLOSED- 
MINDED they were sure only 
people of their persuasion were 
going to heaven. 
I think 
of 
Democrats and Republicans who 
were so narrow and 
closed- 
minded they would now turn over 
in their graves if they knew how 
many of us no longer vote the 
straight ticket and often switch 
parties. 
I think of white people I have 
known who were so narrow and 
closed-minded they were c e r­ 
tain the pigmentation of a Ne­ 
gro’s skin was a mark of God's 
displeasure inflicted upon that 
race. 
I think of all the privi­ 
leged and wealthy people I have 
known 
who were so closed- 
minded they were sure the poor 
and disadvantaged people of the 
earth were paying for their sins 
and the sins of their fathers. I 
think of all the poor and dis­ 
advantaged and ignorant people 
I have known who were 
so 
clftse-m ii|i|^ <h«)&k*sgifyd and 
haled anyone wlro^aSmore or 
achieved more than they did. 
Everyone of us has rebelled 
against such bigotry, such nar­ 
row-mindedness, such closed­ 
mindedness. 
We have vowed 


we would 
be 
broad-minded, 
open-minded. 
There would be 
no inhibitions, limitations, or 
closing up of our minds and 
spirits. 
Perhaps you wonder, 
then, what is the matter with 
me. 
Having admitted to 
all 
this OPEN-MINDEDNESS, why 
do I speak of seeking a CLOSED- 
MIND? You may even feel that 
la m slipping back into the 17th 
Century with the Puritans. But, 
my friends, I am convinced our 
generation 
has 
been 
open- 
minded in some areas and on 
some issues of life long enough. 
We now need some closing down. 
For too long we have been in­ 
fected by a pagan passion for 
novelty. We have a new theology 
as up-to-date as the frug. We 
have a new morality, new codes, 
new forms, new structures in 
just about every sacred area of 
life. We have all kinds of new 
fads and new-fangled specula­ 
tions, divinations and popular 
idols in areas 
of life where 
they don't belong. 
Of course, I want to be 
as 
up-to-date as the next person. 
I am willing to learn and grow, 
and keep pace, and have balance 
and relevance. But somewhere 
along the way I want to call a 
halt and start 
some closing 
down. Enough's enough. 
So go ahead, all you open- 
minded moderate 
social 
drinkers. Boast of your broad­ 
mindedness, your 
tolerance, 
your moderation. The chances 
are you, too, may one day crawl 
into the pastor’s study slobber­ 
ing, 
crying like a sick mule, 
begging the pastor, or someone, 
to help you overcome that awful 
sickness 
which has enslaved 
you. You see, my dear friends, 
I am not applying religious or 
moral sanctions at this point. 
On a purely cold level of logic 
I am saying you can avert that 
awful eventuality only by 
a 
closed mind. 
Let me 
give 
you 
more il­ 
lustration of the open mind - 
closed mind conflict. 
I know 
we preachers rant a great deal 
on the subject of church at­ 
tendance - why some 
people 
go to church and others do not. 
On this I have a closed mind, 
and I hope you have a closed 
mind. 
People who love to go to church 
and want to go DO. 
There is 
never any question about it. It 
isn't easy. 
It isn't hard. It is 
natural for them, their second 
nature. 
They don't rationalize 
this 
hoi) 
habit; “ Now, why 
should I get up every Sunday and 
go to church? There are thou­ 
sands of my neighbors who do 
not. 
They kid themselves with 
reasons why they don't have to 
go, or don't need to go. 
Why 
don't I stay away?” 
No, you 
don't do that. 
You’ve got a 
closed 
mind. 
This 
is your 
practice, a holy habit you have 
developed. 
You like g^ijig to 
churchi 
You fee! the nefcd for 
it. 
You derive spiritual in­ 
spiration and power from this 
practice. 
So let others 
stay 
away, you're going. Your mind 
is closed on that subject. 


Once in a church where 
I 
helped organize a children's 
choir a dear lady came to see 
me to tell me that a children's 
choir was out of place in that 
church. 
It upset the dignity of 
the beautiful worship, church 
was 
no 
place 
for 
these 
squirming, twisting brats, so 
would I please discontinue this 
unpleasant 
ature. I confess I 
got “ hopping” mad for a minute 
or 
so. I said. “ No! 
That 
would be the last thing I could 
do.” I explained how I had be­ 
come interested In church as a 
child. 
That I had done this all 
my ministry and I wasn't about 
to accede to her request. She 
said: 
“ Then I see you have a 
closed mind.” My answer was: 
“ On this score and many others 
I do have a closed mind.” 
My friends there are 
many 
areas, provinces, and facets of 
human 
experience and human 
endeavor in which and on which 
I believe we must develop closed 
minds. 
And I do not call that 
stubbornness, 
obstinacy, ob­ 
streperousness. 
And it isn't 
being ultra-conservative, re­ 
actionary, right-wing. I call it 
conviction, deep conviction, an 
irrevocable surety, an 
in­ 
fallib ility an indomitable prin- 
c iple. 
Take these predictions, 
for 
instance: 
God is not dead. 
He is alive 
now and forever! 
On that 
I 
plead for a closed mind. 
Sectarianism must give way to 
ecumenism! On that I plead for 
a closed mind. 
War is not the way to settle 
international disputes! On that 
I plead for a closed mind. 
Hatred, prejudice, vitupera­ 
tive 
invectives, 
hurling epi­ 
thets - Is not the way to brother­ 
hood and equality of all men in 
the sight of God! On that I plead 
for a closed mind. 
Free love, abuse of the human 
affections, loose living - is not 
the way to happy lives, happy 
homes, and 
a wholesome so­ 
ciety! 
On that I plead for 
a 
closed mind! The pursuit of sel­ 
fish ends - material prosperity 
alone, fame, status - is not the 
win 
to 
lasting security and 
success! 
On that I plead for a 
closed mind. 
Forgiveness is right. Love is 
right. 
Compassion 
is right. 
Their opposites are wrong! On 
that I plead a closed mind. 
Really, there Is nothing new 
and startling about this idea of 
the closed mind. Long ago Soc­ 
ra te s said; 
“ See'st thou not a 
sm all door and a pathway be­ 
fore the door...and only a few 
travel thatway?...That's the way 
that leadeth to true discipline..” 
and Jesus said: “ Enter by the 
narrow gate, for the gate 
is 
wide, and the way is easy that 
leads to destruction, and those 
who enter by it are many. 
But 
the £ate is narrow, and the way 
is hard that leads to life, and 
those who find it are few.” 
That simply says: 
A TOO BROAD BROAD-MIND- 
NESS LS DANGEROUS AND DIS- 
ASTEROUS. 
A 
TOO OPEN 


Even though Santa is som e­ 
times pictured as traveling by 
rocket or by jet plane, his fav­ 
orite mode of transportation 
still seems to be the famous 
reindeer-drawn 
sleigh. 
The 
only wonder is that he can re­ 
main as jolly as he tradition­ 
ally is, when he has to cover 
the world in one night, deliv­ 
ering gifts by the billions. 
P erhaps the exp lan ation 
may be found in the number 
of helpers he has, and also in 
the fact that Christmas Eve is 
not his only day for delivering 
gifts. 
St. Nicholas, a real bishop, 
was the first 
Santa.” Many 
legends grew up around his 
name, a. 1 many centuries af­ 
ter his death on December 6, 
about 342 A D., he was hon­ 
ored as a friend to the young. 
December 
6 
became 
“Chil­ 
dren’s Day,” and St Nicholas, 
traveling 
by horse, brought 
gifts to reward children for 
good behavior. 
Although Santa has to a 
large extent replaced St. Nich­ 
olas. in some European coun­ 
tries children still await the 
arrival of the bishop on the 
night of December 5, and set 
out shoes filled with hay and 
carrots for his horse 


f> 


In Scandinavian and some 
other countries, Santa gets an 
assist from St Lucy, who is 
responsible for the distribu­ 
tion of gifts on her day, De­ 
cember 13. 
C hristm as 
com es 
after 
Christmas to many homes in 
France and French Canada, 
where the old tradition of giv­ 
ing gifts to children on New 
Year's day is observed. There’s 
a resemblance to Christmas in 
the placing of gifts beside the 
fireplace, often in stockings. 
Even then, the Santa season 
isn’t finished. Many Spanish 
children 
expect 
the 
Three 
Kings to bring them gifts on 
Epiphany, January 6. They, 
too, set out shoes filled With 
straw and grain for the horses 
the Kings ride. 


('a rcin g the h o lid a y bird is 
practically an art - whether it 
be turkey, goose, duck, chicken 
or partridge. It is a h a p p y task 
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Whatever 
the 
gift-giving 
date, Santa has a host of help­ 
ers to lighten his load. In ad­ 
dition to St. Lucy, Scandina­ 
vian countries have the Tom- 
tar, little gray-bearded men 
who are said to hide gifts for 
boys and girls on Christmas 
Eve. The Christ Child or Krist- 
kind brings the gifts in many 
countries. 
In Italy the traditional gift- 
giver is Befana, sometimes de­ 
scribed as a benevolent fairy 
and som etim es as a witch. 
Legend says that she m isdi­ 
rected the Magi or that she 
refused shelter to the holy 
family. Now she goes around 
the world, in repentance, seek­ 
ing the Christ Child and do­ 
ing good to children on Christ­ 
mas Eve. 


when d o n e with skill. 
The all im p o rta n t beginning 
is a g o o d set o f k n iv e s with 
fine hollow g ro u n d steel blades 
a n d lon g lasting handles. (Gift 
Idea) A long bladed roasts/icci 
carves fo w l best. 


( a r r e leg Jirst; insert the fo rk 
firm ly through the center o f the 
wishbone. Place the plotter so 
that the legs of the bird are to 
yo u r right. Start by e a rr in g the 


European children still wait 
for the arrival of St Nicho 
las. 
St. Nicholas was the first 
of Santa’s names and came 
from a real bishop in the 
fourth century, A.D He is 
said to travel not by rein­ 
deer but on horseback, and 
wears bishop’s robes*. 
Over the years, Sahta has 
gained still other •names In 
France he's Pere Noel, in 
Finland Father Christmas, 
in Germany Kris Kringle. 
in Russia Father or Grand­ 
father Frost 


STATUE 
The I’resepio, or crib, is as 
characteristic of Christmas in 
Italy as is the tree in other 
countries. People bring gifts of 
nuts and apples to the I’resepio, 
which they place in the hands 
of life-sized figures. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS IS FOOL­ 
ISH AND FATAL. THE WAY 
THAT LEADS TO HAPPINESS 
AND HEAVEN IS THE NARROW 
WAY - THE WAY OF CLOSED­ 
MINDEDNESS. 
I 
PLEAD, 
THEREFORE, FOR A CLOSED 
MIND. 


FOR YOU, DAO . . . This 
pint-sized Santa has a Christ­ 
mas surprise for dad, a pair 
of fashionable slacks with a 
permanent waistband. 


It is a funny thing about life 
- - i f you refuse to accept any­ 
thing but the best, you very 
often get it. 
-W. Somerset Maugham 


IN SYRIA 


T h e holiday season in 
Syria differs f r o m that in 
most countries. It begins on 
St. Barbara's day. Dec. 4th 
and continues until Epiph­ 
any, Jan. (ith. St. Barbara 
was outstanding in good­ 
ness. This eve, sacred to her 
memory, a table of sweet­ 
meats is arranged, prepared 
from nuts, sugar, honey, and 
wheat, the latter in memory 
of the dead and signifying 
the resurrection of the soul. 


As caroiers 
sing their 
Happy 
Christmas 
songs, wt■ 
a d d our 
voices to 
wish you 
good cheer 


Hill Grocery 


1400 NORTH STREET 
GRl-9931 


“I Plead For A Closed Mind 


I t 
Santa’s Busy, But He Mas Plenty of Help 


J. Lester McGee, D.D. 
Centenary 
Methodist Church 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
la m sure most of you would 
proudly boast of being OPEN­ 
MINDED, but I am pleading to­ 
day 
without 
apology 
for 
a 
CLOSED MIND - that is, a cer­ 
tain kind 
of CLOSED MIND. 
I am certain, too, you will not 
agree with me, at least not un­ 
til I can explain my prem ise, 
and maybe not even then. I can 
even hear some of you mumbling 
to yourselves: 
“ Who wants a 
closed mind? I not only will not 
seek one, Til do everything I 
can to avoid it. 
I have spent 
a lifetim e trying to get away 
from a closed mind, and I am 
not going to return to it now.” 
Nevertheless, the longer 
I 
live, the more resolved I am to 
be CLOSED-MINDED on some 
issues and in some areas of life. 
Now before trying to help you 
see what I mean by CLOSED­ 
MINDEDNESS I want you 
to 
know that I understand what you 
mean by OBEN-MINDEDNESS, 
for in most stages of your 
OPEN-MINDEDNESS I, too, am 
OPEN-MINDED. 
There Is lit­ 
tle that revolts us more than 
the person who is narrow 
and 
bigoted. His mind needs venti­ 
lation, not boarding up. It needs 
to be opened, not closed. 
I shudder to think of some of 
the 
narrow, 
closed-minded 
people I have known. 
I think 
of that woman who lived next 
door to us when I was growing 
up. 
she always 
wore a n h e­ 
le ngth dresses, sleeves to the 
\\ rists. The only daring in her 
dress was a lacy-white collar. 
I remember, too, that her world 
outlook was as narrow and drab 
as her garb. 
I think of some church people 
so narrow they thought it wrong 
to Join a lodge or go to a movie. 
I think of Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans and Catholics I have 
known who were so 
CLOSED- 
MINDED they were sure only 
people of their persuasion were 
going to heaven. 
I think 
of 
Democrats and Republicans who 
were so narrow and 
closed- 
minded they would now turn over 
in their graves if they knew how 
many of us no longer vote the 
straight ticket and often switch 
parties. 
I think of white people I have 
known who were so narrow and 
closed-m inded they were ce r ­ 
tain the pigmentation of a N e­ 
gro's skin was a mark of God's 
displeasure inflicted upon that 
race. 
I think of all the privi­ 
leged and wealthy people I have 
known 
who were so closed- 
minded they were sure the poor 
and disadvantaged people of the 
earth were paying for their sins 
and the sins of their fathers. I 
think of all the poor and d is­ 
advantaged and I norant people 
I have known who were 
so 
( lt s e -rn luted O 
k 
* 
and 
hale J un;W ? . ^ 5 ? S l o f f or 
achieved more than they did. 
Everyone of us has rebelled 
against such blgotrv, such nar­ 
row-mindedness, such closed­ 
mindedness. 
We have vowed 


we would 
be 
broad-minded, 
open-minded. 
There would be 
no inhibitions, lim itations, or 
closing up of our minds and 
spirits. 
Perhaps you wonder, 
then, what is the matter with 
me. 
Having admitted to 
all 
this OPEN-MINDEDNESS, why 
do I speak of seeking a CLOSE D- 
MIND? 
You may even feel that 
I am slipping back into the 17th 
Century with the Puritans. But, 
my friends, I am convinced our 
generation 
has 
been 
open­ 
minded in some areas and on 
som e issues of life longenough. 
We now need som e closing down. 
For too long we have been in­ 
fected by a pagan passion for 
novelty. We have a new theology 
as up-to-date as the frug. We 
have a new morality, new codes, 
new form s, new structures in 
just about every sacred area of 
life. 
We have all kinds of new 
fads and new-fangled specula­ 
tions, divinations and popular 
Idols in areas 
of life where 
they don’t belong. 
Of course, I want to be 
as 
up-to-date as the next person. 
I am willing to learn and grow, 
and keep pace, and have balance 
and relevance. But somewhere 
along the way I want to call a 
halt and start 
some closing 
down. Enough's enough. 
So go ahead, all you open­ 
minded moderate 
social 
drinkers. Boast of your broad­ 
mindedness, your 
tolerance, 
your moderation. The chances 
are you, too, may one day crawl 
into the pastor's study slobber­ 
ing, 
crying like a sick mule, 
begging the pastor, or someone, 
to help you overcome that awful 
sickness 
which has enslaved 
you. You see, my dear friends, 
I am not applying religious or 
moral sanctions at this point. 
On a purely cold level of logic 
I am saying you can avert that 
awful eventuality only by 
a 
closed mind. 
Let me 
give 
you 
more il­ 
lustration of the open mind - 
closed mind conflict. 
I know 
we preachers rant a great deal 
on the subject of church at­ 
tendance - why some 
people 
go to church and others do not. 
On this I have a closed mind, 
and I hope you have a closed 
mind. 
People who love to go to church 
and want to go DO. 
There is 
never any question about it. It 
isn’t easy. 
It isn't hard. It is 
natural for them, their second 
nature. 
They don't rationalize 
this 
holy 
habit; 
“ Now, why 
should I get up every Sunday and 
go to church? There are thou­ 
sands of my neighbors who do 
not. 
They kid them selves with 
reasons why they don’t haw to 
go, or don't need to go. 
Why 
don't I stay away?" 
No, you 
don't do that. 
You’ve got a 
closed 
mind. 
This 
is your 
practice, a holy habit you have 
developed. 
Yog like ooUig to 
church! 
You feel the row for 
it. 
You derive spiritual in­ 
spiration and power from this 
practice. 
So let others 
stay 
away, you're going. Your mind 
is closed on that subject. 


Once in a church where 
I 
helped organize a children’s 
choir a dear lady came to see 
me to tell me that a children's 
choir was out of place in that 
church. 
It upset the dignity of 
the beautiful worship, church 
was 
no 
place 
for 
these 
squirming, twisting brats, so 
would I please discontinue this 
unpleasant 
ature. I confess I 
got “ hopping" mad for a minute 
or 
so. I said. “ No! 
That 
would be the last thing I could 
do." I explained how I had be­ 
come interested in church as a 
child. 
That I had done this all 
my ministry and I wasn't about 
to accede to her request. She 
said; 
“ Then I see you have a 
closed mind." My answer was: 
“ On this score and many others 
I do have a closed mind." 
My friends there are 
many 
areas, provinces, and facets of 
human 
experience and human 
endeavor in which and on which 
I believe we must develop closed 
minds. 
And I do not call that 
stubbornness, 
obstinacy, ob­ 
streperousness. 
And it Isn't 
being ultra-conservative, re­ 
actionary, right-wing. I call it 
conviction, deep conviction, an 
irrevocable surety, an 
In­ 
fallibility, an indomitable prin­ 
ciple. 
Take these predictions, 
for 
Instance: 
God is not dead. 
He is alive 
now and forever! 
On that 
I 
plead for a closed mind. 
Sectarianism must give way to 
ecumenism! On that I plead for 
a closed mind. 
War is not the way to settle 
international disputes! On that 
I plead for a closed 
mind. 
Hatred, prejudice, vitupera­ 
tive 
invectives, 
hurling epi­ 
thets - is not the way to brother­ 
hood and equality of all men in 
the sight of God! On that I plead 
for a closed mind. 
Free love, abuse of the human 
affections, loose living - is not 
the wa> to happy lives, happy 
hom es, and 
a wholesome so­ 
ciety! 
On that I plead for 
a 
closed mind! The pursuit of s e l­ 
fish ends • material prosperity 
alone, fame, status - is not the 
way 
to 
lasting .security and 
success! 
On that I plead for a 
closed mind. 
Forgiveness is right. Love is 
right. 
Compassion 
is right. 
Their opposites are wrong! On 
that I plead a closed mind. 
Really, there is nothing new 
and startling about this idea of 
the closed mind. Long ago Soc­ 
rates said; 
“ See'st thou not a 
sm all door and a pathway be­ 
fore the door...and only a few 
travel thatway?...That's the way 
that leadeth to true discipline.." 
and Jesus said: “ Enter by the 
narrow gate, for the gate 
is 
wide, and the way is easy that 
leads to destruction, and those 
who enter by it are many. 
But 
thejfate is narrow, and the way 
is Hard that leads to life, and 
those who find it are few." 
That simply says: 
A TOO BROAD BROAD-MIND- 
NESS IS DANGEROUSAND D E - 
ASTEROUS. 
A 
TOO OPEN 


Even though Santa is some­ 
times pictured as traveling by 
rocket or by jet plane, his fav­ 
orite mode of transportation 
still seems to be the famous 
reindeer-drawn 
sleigh. 
The 
only wonder is that he can re­ 
main as jolly as he tradition­ 
ally is, when he has to cover 
the world in one night, deliv­ 
ering gifts by the billions. 
P erh a p s the ex planation 
may be found in the number 
of helpers he has, and also in 
the fact that Christmas Eve is 
not his only day for delivering 
gifts. 
St. Nicholas, a real bishop, 
was the first 
Santa.” Many 
legends grew up around his 
name, a I many centuries af­ 
ter his death on December 6. 
about 342 A D., he was hon­ 
ored as a friend to the young. 
December 6 became “Chil­ 
dren’s Day,” and St Nicholas, 
traveling by horse, brought 
gifts to reward children for 
good behavior 
Although Santa has to a 
large extent replaced St. Nich­ 
olas. in some European coun­ 
tries children still await the 
arrival of the bishop on the 
night of December 5, and set 
out shoes filled with hay and 
carrots for his horse 


Naming Santa 


Santa, the giver of many 
gifts, is a man of many 
names, too. While he is be­ 
coming almost universally 
kn ow n us Santa C lau s. 
S.m u or St 
Nick, many 
European children still wait 
for the arrival of St. N icho­ 
las. 
St. Nicholas wus the hist 
of Santa’s names and came 
from a real bishop in the 
fourth century, A.D. He is 
said to travel not by rein­ 
deer hut on horseback, and 
wears bishop’s robes. 
Over the years. Suhta has 
gained still other Dame*. In 
France he's Pere Noel, in 
Finland Father Christmas. 
in Germany Kris Kringlc. 
in Russia Father or Grand­ 
father Frost 


___ H O 


STATUE 
The Presepio, or crib, is as 
characteristic of Christm as in 
Italy us is the tree in other 
countries. People bring gifts of 
nuts and apples to the Presepio, 
which they place in the hands 
of life-sized figures. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS IS FOOL­ 
ISH AND FATAL. THE WAY 
THAT LEADS TO HAPPINESS 
AND HEAVEN IS THE NARROW 
WAY - THE WAY OF CLOSED­ 
MINDEDNESS. 
I 
PLEAD, 
THEREFORE, FOR A CLOSED 
MIND. 


In Scandinavian and some 
other countries, Santa gets an 
assist from St Lucy, who is 
responsible for the distribu­ 
tion of gifts on her day, De­ 
cember 13. 
C hristm as 
comes 
a fte r 
Christmas to many homes in 
France and French Canada, 
where the old tradition of giv­ 
ing gifts to children on New 
Year’s day is observed. There\s 
a resemblance to Christmas in 
the placing of gifts beside the 
fireplace, often in stockings. 
Even then, the Santa season 
isn’t finished. Many Spanish 
children 
expect 
the 
Three 
Kings to bring them gifts on 
Epiphany, January 6. They, 
too, set out shoes filled With 
straw and grain for the horses 
the Kings ride. 
St 0 * * 
* 
* A-i 
.jp H 
THE 
I 
B I R D 


( \ir r in y the h o lid a y bird is 
practically mn a rt - whether it 
he turkey, goose, d u c k ,chicken 
o r partridge. It is ft h a p p y task 
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Whatever 
the 
gift-giving 
date, Santa has a host of help­ 
ers to lighten his load. In ad­ 
dition to St. Lucy, Scandina­ 
vian countries have the Tom- 
tar, little gray-bearded men 
who are said to hide gifts for 
boys and girls on Christmas 
Eve. The Christ Child or Krist- 
kind brings the gifts in many 
countries. 
In Italy the traditional gift- 
giver is Befana, sometimes de­ 
scribed as a benevolent fairy 
and sometimes as a witch. 
Legend says that she misdi­ 
rected the Magi or that she 
refused shelter to the holy 
family. Now she goes around 
the world, in repentance, seek­ 
ing the Christ Child and do­ 
ing good to children on Christ­ 
mas Eve. 


when d o n e with skill. 
The all im portan t beginning 
is a g o o d set of k n ives with 
fine hollow grou n d steel b la d es 
a n d long lasting handles. (Clift 
Idea) A long bladed ro a st si ice i 
ca recs fo w l best. 


I a n e (eg first; insert the fo rk 
firm ly through the venter o f the 
wishbone. Mace the p la tter so 
that the legs o f the b ird a re to 
yo u r right. Start b y ea rrin g the 


leg nearest you. Make a vert/ 
cal cut on each sid e o f the second 
jo in t oj the leg w hete it is at 
tached to the b o d y b y skin. 
fiend the entire leg tow ard the 
platter. With the p o in t of the 
slicer cut through the connect 
ing skin anti socket a n d rcinorc 
the leg. X ext cut off the wing. 
To slice the breast meat, place 
the b l a d e tit the t o p of t he 
breastbone. 
T u s h the k n i f e 
dow n w ard a n d fo rw a rd tow ard 
the wing socket. Continue b y 
m oving the knife a degree closer 
to the bird. C om plete one side 
of the bird before turning to re 
p ea t the sa m e m ethod. 


Bayberry Candles 


Popular Favorite 


The settlers of our country 
found that the bayb erry gave 
off a wax 
that would make 
fine candles. Since anim al fats 
were important a s food and 
for other uses, it w as the bay­ 
berry candle that w as used as 
much 
as p o s s i b l e . 
It was 
usually the task o f the children 
to gather the berries. 
Candles h a v e alw ays been 
associated with Christm as and 
m any 
legends 
g iv e 
them a 
place in the ob servan ce of the 
holiday. 
in Ireland, for instance, on 
Christmas eve a large candle 
w as burned which could be 
s n u f f e d 
out 
only 
by o n e 
named Mary. 
An old verse 
repeats th e 
tradition, that bu rn ing a bay­ 
berry candle o n C hristm as eve 
would insure o n e of a long and 
hap py life. 
T o learn y o u r luck for a 
year, they s a y , 
Burn a 
bayb erry dip on 
C hristm as d a y . 
lf the flam e burns bright 
and the light shines clear, 
G ood-luck 
will be y o u r s 
through out the year. 
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A M E R I C A N CAROLS 


I b r e e lovely carols Were 
written by Americans. 
In 1H44, Kdmund ll. Sears 
c o m p o sed 'It C am e C oon A 
.Midnight C lear”. In lH 5b .lohn 
Henry H opk in s .lr. com posed 
We Three K in gs of O r i e n t 
Are . Phillip Brooks wrote "ti 
Little 
Town of Bethlehem in 
I HBM. 


KOR YOC, DAI) . . . This 
pint sized Santa has a Christ­ 
m as surprise for dad , a pair 
of fashionable slacks with a 
perm anent wa int band. 


It is a funny thing about life 
- - i f you refuse to accept any­ 
thing but the best, you very 
often get it. 
-W. Somerset Maugham 


! \ SYRIA 


T h e h o lid a y season in 
Syria differs f r o m that in 
most countries. It begins on 
St. B a rb a ra ’s d a y . Dec. 4th 
and continues until Epiph­ 
any. Jan. lith. St. B arh am 
was outstanding 
in g o o d ­ 
ness. This eve, sacred to her 
m em ory, a table ot sweet­ 
meats is arran ged , prepared 
(rom nuts. su gar, h o n ey ,a n d 
wheat, the latter in memory 
ot the dead and signifying 
the resurrection ol the soul. 


Hill Grocery 


1400 NORTH STREET 


As carolers 
sing their 
Happy 
Christmas 
songs, we 
add our 
voices to 
wish you 
good cheer 


GRi-'»b31 


cMM Ghwstmas 


Rosy cheeks sparkling eyes, h ap py voices...children in 
anticipation of everything that Christmas brings: the family tree, stacks 
of presents, bells ringing out sweet carols, stockings filled with goodies, 


Santa Claus...and the solemnity of each tiny creche. Watchingthedelight, 


the awe, the w ander in a child’s face 
knowing the Spirit of Christmas. 


T o all. our sincere greetings of the season plus our gratitude and thanks 
ANCHOR TOY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF TRANSOGHAM COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, IO N.Y. 
Roy Ruizen, President; Charles S, Kaizen, Chairman of the Board. 
Factories; Sikeston, Missouri; Sturgis, Mich.; Easton, Penn. 
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Education, 
and his office are 
v r- - ilorit 
' >ut this 
grant. 
TUe> had access 
to all of the 
facts, 
and background 
ma­ 
terial on young Healey. 
A goodly 
number of us who 
have paid for the education of 
our own children, and a much 
larger group of parents 
who 
face that problem and respon­ 
sibility resent the fact that an 
arm of our government 
would 
spend our tax dollars to sub­ 
sidize the education of a young 
man who prefers to associate 
with people sworn to tear down 
this democracy. 
Why give him a dime? 
Did 
the Office of Education 
make an effort to find a young 
American boy or 
girl whose 
allegiance 
a^d patriotism 
is 
unquestioned? 
Or a 
young man or 
woman 
working in a bakery, or res­ 
taurant, 
laundry or office to 
earn enough money to stay in 
college? 
If 
the U.S. Office of Educa­ 
tion 
is that flush with money, 
we 
suggest 
that 
the Com­ 
m issioner 
get in touch with 
our 
friend, Dr. Mark Scully 
at Southeast 
M issouri State 
College in Cape Girardeau. 
Dr. Scully 
could 
take 
that 
gift of $6,600 and parcel it out 
so that at least 10 young men 
or 
women 
with no Commun­ 
ist leanings 
could complete 
at least one year of 
school. 
And 
not one of 
those as­ 
sisted by the good do 'tor would 
have so much as a mild pink­ 
ish tint on their escutcheon. 
Charleston 
Enterprise-Courier 


A Real Hnlid*” ’ 
For The Needy 


Who that day would be lying dead 
Pierced by a British musket- 
ball. 
The Landlord 


Come the approaching hol­ 
idays, church groups, women’s 
clubs, business organizations, 
service clubs and others will 
again be making up food bas­ 
kets for le ss fortunate folks. 
It is, of course, the American 
way of helping those in greater 
need. 
However, 
there 
is another 
way that these groups can help 
fam ilies get needed food on the 
table — not only during the 
Christmas • New Year holiday 
season, but all year long. 
How? 
By telling these fam­ 
ilies about the UJS. Department 
of Agriculture's food a ssist­ 
ance programs. 
One is the 
Food Stamp 
Program — the 
other the Family Food Dona­ 
tion Program. 
One or the other of these 
programs is available to eve­ 
ry county and city in the Na. 
tion. 
Many communities al­ 
ready have one in operation. 
The 
Food 
Stamp Program 
helps low-income people buy 
more and better food. 
It is 
operating in 330 cities and coun­ 
ties and is gradually being ex- 
Iianded to 402 additional areas 
designated in September 1966. 
Under the Food 
Stamp Pro­ 
gram, needy fam ilies exchange 
the money they would normal­ 
ly spend on food for food cou­ 
pons. 
In addition to the cou­ 
pons they purchase, they re­ 
ceive additional free or “ bo­ 
nus" coupons, which naturally 
boosts their purchasing power. 
The food stamp coupons are ac­ 
cepted like money at local food 
stores for thousands of food 
item s. 
Studies show that low- 
income fam ilies using the cou­ 
pons 
buy 
more milk, meat, 
fruits and vegetables 
food 
they and their children need 
for better health and vitality. 
The 
Family 
Food Donation 
Program provides needy peo­ 
ple in some 1500 counties with a 
selection of about 
10 to 15 
staple foods, free, to supple­ 
ment the foods they buy. These 
foods also help them to enjoy 
a better diet. 
While the 
Food Stamp and 
Donated Foods programs are 
helping some 5-million needy 
people get more and better food, 
there are many other such per­ 
sons - perhaps some in your 
community — who are in need 
of food assistance. 
However, 
they are not getting it for one 
reason or another. Generally, 
interested local groups can do 
something to help, and the holi­ 
day season is a good time to be­ 
gin. 
Some needy people are not 
aware that one of the two a ssis­ 
tance programs may be operat­ 
ing in their area. 
Of, if they 
are aware, they do not realize 
that they can eat better by par­ 
ticipating in the program. They 
need someone to explain the 
program to them. 
This is es­ 
pecially true in the case of the 
elderly, the handicapped, and 
those who cannot read well. 
Local organizations can help 
these low-income fam ilies get 
started on the road to better 
eating by providing transporta­ 
tion for them to the local wel­ 
fare office, where they would be 
interviewed and certified to re­ 
ceive Federal food assistance. 
In the case of the Food Stamp 
Program, volunteers also can 
help by providing transporta­ 
tion to elderly or handicapi>ed 
people to and from the food 
store. 
If the Donated Food Program 
is in operation, club members 
can help the folks to pick up the 
free foods. 
In areas that do not have the 
Food Stamp or Food Donation 
programs, 
organizations can 
work with their local welfare 
and public officials to help get 
one established. 
An organization interested in 
helping start the Food Stamp 
Program in its area should ap­ 
ply to the city or county wel­ 
fare office. 
This office will 
relay the request to the state 
welfare agency. 
The state ag­ 
ency, in turn, conveys the re­ 


quest to the 
U.S. Department 
of 
Agriculture. 
USDA 
is 
gradually expanding the pro­ 
gram until it eventually reaches 
every area of the country that 
wants it. 
Local groups interested in the 
Donated Foods Programs also 
should contact the welfare of­ 
fice in their community. USDA 
supplies the food. 
State and 
local governments certify par­ 
ticipants who are eligible to re­ 
ceive 
the 
foods, and supply 
transportation, storage and dis­ 
tribution facilities for the foods. 
USDA 
donated foods for d is­ 
tribution to the needy are avail­ 
able immediately to any area, 
except where the Food Stamp 
Program is in operation. On­ 
ly one or the other program op- 
erates in an area. 
For more information about 
either the Food Stamp or Food 
Donation Programs, write Con­ 
sumer Food Programs, Con­ 
sumer and Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agricul­ 
ture, Washington, D .C . 202050. 


T h e yule log is a n old a n d h o n o re d C h ris tm a s tradition. 
It h a s a lm o st v a n is h e d from o u r h o lid a y c eleb ra tio n 
The V ikings in tro d u ced the yule log to G re a t Britain. 
Ihey 
bu rn e d it to h o n o r the G od 'Itior 
The c u sto m w a s a d o p te d by 
the E nglish a s p a rt of the C h ristm a s festivities. 
T h e very best log th at could be found w a s b r o u g h t into the 
h o u se a n d placed in their larg e fireplace. T he fire w a s lit and 
the se rv an ts of the h o u se g ath ered with their m as te r 
Itie 
co m in g of C h ris tm a s w as celebrated with m uch sin g in g and 
celebrating. 
T he custom of those d a y s w as to celebrate the h o lid a y s e a ­ 
s o n twelve full d a y s a n d the log b u rn ed the entire time. 
At the end of the twelve d a y s a n y frag m e n ts of the log that 
rem ain ed were carefu lly collected to be used a g a in the follow ing 
y e a r to kindle the new Yule log. 


So through the night rode Paul 
Revere, 
And so through the night went 
his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and 
farm, — 
A cry of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock 
at the door, 
And a word that shall echo 
forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of 
the Past, 
Through all our history, to the 
last, 
In the hour of darkness and 
peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen 
to hear 
The hurrying hoofbeats of that 
steed, 
And the midnight m essage of 
Paul Revere. 


Then he said, “ Good night!” and 
with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charleston 
shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the 
bay, 
Where 
swinging wide at her 
moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of- 
war; 
A phantom ship, with each mast 
and spar 
Across the moon like a prison 
bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was 
magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


I he holly tree and its brightly berried branches hold an 
impoitant place not onl\ in holiday decorations but in the 
legends and lore ot C hristmas 
An old belief in England and G erm any vvas that there are 
"he" and "she" hollies — the “be" hollies with spined leaves, 
the "she" hollies smooth-leaved 
I he vaiieties brought into 
the house at C hristm as supposedly showed who would head 
the household ioi the coming year — "he 
or “she 
A variation on this custom said that if the holly was 
brought into the house in fair weather, the wile would rule, 
but it the weather was bad, the husband would be master 
Holly was credited with many magical and medical 
powers It was believed to cure toothaches, banish rickets, 
and even foretell to girls the names of their future husbands. 


IT JUST DOESN’T 
MAKE SENSE 
Ordinary, 
millrun 
Ameri­ 
can parents who have mort­ 
gaged 
their 
homes 
and 
scratched 
the bottom of their 
lifetime savings barrel to send 
junior to college, will not be too 
delighted with this story. 
Neither will any other loyal 
American citizen. 
Or, for that matter, any one of 
many thousands of young men 
and women engaged in “ work­ 
ing their way” toward a col­ 
lege diploma. 
They won’t like it one damn 
bit. 
And 
some 
American tax­ 
payers 
may 
just 
get 
mad 
enough to write to 
their con­ 
gressm en. 
This 
is what happened 
not 
too long ago; The 
U.S. Com­ 
missioner 
of Education 
has 
granted a 
three-year 
$6,600 
fellowship 
in Tulane Univer­ 
sity to a young fellow by the 
name of Richard Erie Healey. 
Healey is 
now 
in 
the grad­ 
uate school devoting his time to 
Healey is 
now 
in 
the grad­ 
uate school devoting his time to 
mathematics. 
And 
who is Richard 
Erie 
Healey? 
His mother is Dorothy Heal­ 
ey, 
chairman 
and 
leading 
spokesman 
of 
the Southern 
California Communist 
Party. 
But let’s not blame the kid for 
the sins of his parents. 
What aliout HIS record? 
In 1962, according to the Reed 
College student paper, Healey 
was a board member of the Fo­ 
cus Club which welcomed Herb­ 
ert Aptheker 
as a 
campus 
speaker. Aptheker 
spoke 
on 
£ommunisty 
Party objectives, 
duties and goals. 
In 1962 
our 
hero 
attended 
the “ youth 
festival” 
in Hel­ 
sinki. This World Youth F esti­ 
val 
arranged 
by the World 
Federation 
of 
Decmocratic 
Youth 
has 
been cited for its 
Communist leanings. 
He 
was 
also involved in a 
student “peace” vigil in Port­ 
land, Ore., protesting a presi­ 
dential order to blockade Com­ 
munist Cuba. 
He 
was 
also at the chapel 
door 
collecting 
admission 
tickets 
to a 
W.E.B. DuBois 
Club meeting. 
DuBois Clubs 
honor 
the memory of 
their 
Communist founder. 
So, at 
least 
by associa­ 
tion, young Mr. Healey may be 
identified 
with those who have 
strong far left leanings. 
The 
first application for the 
$6,600 
grant 
was flatly de­ 
nied. He appealed to the sev­ 
en-member Fellowship Review 
panel headed 
by Michael 
H. 
Cardozo. 
Healey 
was 
rep­ 
resented by Lawrence Speiser, 
who heads 
the District 
of 
Columbia branch of the Ameri­ 
can Civil 
Liberties 
Union. 
The review panel granted the 
fellowship. 
You figure it out. 
The U.S. Comm issioner 
of 


T H E LORD OK MI S RUL E 
At the k in g 's court, as well 
us at universities a n d m a n o r 
h o u se s a L o rd of Misrule h a d 
c h a r g e of the sports, g am es, 
a n d c e re m o n ia ls d u r i n g the 
Yule se a so n . In L o n d o n , for 
instance, 
this 
p e rs o n a g e p a 
ra d e d 
a lo n g the streets with 
his follow ers a n d o rg a n iz e d 
festivities for the po p u lace. In 
h o m e s g a m e s were p lay ed , one 
of the fav o rites b e i n g S n a p 
D ra g o n , the attem p t to pull a 
ra is in from 
a bowl of f la m ­ 
ing spirits. 


A hurry of hoofs In a village 
street, 
A 
shape in the moonlight, a 
bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, 
from the peb­ 
bles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying 
fearless and fleet; 
That was all! And yet, through 
the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding 
that night; 
And the spark struck out by 
that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame 
with its heat. 


INTERLUDE 
The Landlord ended thus his tale 
Then rising took down from its 
nail 
The sword that hung there, dim 
with dust, 
And cleaving to its sheath with 
rust. 
and said, “ This sword was in 
the fight.” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Meanwhile, his friend, through 
alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager 
ears. 
Till the silence around him he 
hears 
The muster of men at the bar­ 
rack door, 
The sound of arms, 
and the 
tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the 
grenadiers, 
Marching down to 
their boat 
on the shore. 


He has left the village and 
mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil 
and 
broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean 
tides; 
And under the alders that skirt 
its edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud 
on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed 
as he rides. 


THE 
CIGARETTE LABELING 
BILL 
In the session of 
the Con­ 
gress just closed, 
Senator 
Magnuson of 
Washington in­ 
troduced a cigarette labeling 
bill and 
was joined 
by Sena­ 
tor 
Neuberger 
of 
Oregon 
and Senator Kennedy of New 
York. 
This 
would provide 
for the listing 
of 
tar 
and 
nicotine 
content 
on 
all 
packages 
of 
cigarettes and 
in all advertising. 
This 
is 
a 
good bill which 
we hope 
Senator 
Magnuson 
will re-introduce in the 90th 
Congress. 
The impetus 
for 
national 
legislation to highlight 
the 
casual 
relationship 
between 
cigarette 
smoking 
and can­ 
cer 
came 
as a result of the 
Interest of 
President 
Ken­ 
nedy 
who, in 1962, in a spec­ 
ial m essage 
to the 
House of 
Representatives, 
emphasized 
the - bate let - Hg-bt 
of the con­ 
sumer to be protected against 
the 
packaging 
of goods haz­ 
ardous 
to healh 
and life, to 
be protected 
against 
m is­ 
leading 
claim s 
and 
to 
be 
given 
the facts 
he needs to 


Then he climbed 
the tower of 
the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, 
with 
stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber over­ 
head, 
And startled the pigeons from 
their perch 
On the sombre rafters, 
that 
round him made 
M asses and moving shapes of 
shade, - - 
By the trembling ladder, steep 
and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall 
Where he paused to listen and 
look down, 
A moment on the roofs of the 
town 
And the moonlight flowing over 


It was twelve by the village 
clock, 
When he crossed the bridge into 
Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the 
cock, 
And the barking of the farm er’s 
dog, 
And felt the damp of the river 
fog, 
That rises after the sun goes 
down. 
a joijous 
1 jj| 
Christmas 


To dll o u f frien ds, 
A 
l i t 


w e send sincere wishes 
H 
l £ . 
^ 


fo r Y u le t id e joys! 
M odel Barber Shop 
Sikeston, Mo. 


It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexing­ 
ton. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he 
passed, 
And the meeting house windows, 
blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral 
glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would 
look upon. 


Superior 
Stationery 
112 E. Center 
Sikeston 


It was two by the village clock, 
When be came to the bridge in 
Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the 
flock, 
And the twitter of birds among 
the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morn­ 
ing breeze 
Blowing 
over the meadows 
brown.- 
And one was safe and asleep 
in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first 
to fall. 


In the true spirit of the season, we wish you all the "old-fashioned" joys 
of the holidays . . . the ever-new delights of good friends around you, good 
times and good cheer, and the gladness of exchanging gifts and greetings, 


And, in a spirit of sincere gratitude, we wish to extend our thanks 
for your favors and friendly good will. Each day in our business life 
makes us appreciate more deeply how much our pleasant association means, 
Ch R1STM AS 
CjREETlNqS 


As the T h re e W ise M en brought gifts 
to the M anger, so m ay this holiday 
season bring to you oecace and joy. 
CHARLESTON AUCTION CO 


HIGHWAY 60 WEST — MU 3-3391 


CHARLESTON, MO. 
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SIKESTON, MO, 


A Rpsil 
For The Needy 


C o o 


Come the approaching hol­ 
idays, church groups, women's 
clubs, business organizations, 
service clubs and others will 
again be making up food bas­ 
kets for less fortunate folks. 
It is, of course, the American 
way of helping those in greater 
need. 
However, 
there is another 
way that these groups can help 
families get needed food on the 
table - not only during the 
Christmas - New Year holiday 
season, but all year long. 
How? 
By telling these fam­ 
ilies about the UJS. Department 
of Agriculture's food assist­ 
ance programs. 
One is the 
Food Stamp 
Program — the 
other the Family Food Dona­ 
tion Program. 
One or the other of these 
programs is available to eve­ 
ry county and city in the Na­ 
tion. 
Many communities al­ 
ready have one in operation. 
The 
Food 
Stamp Program 
helps low-income people buy 
more and better food. 
It is 
operating in 330 cities and coun­ 
ties and is gradually being ex­ 
panded to 402 additional areas 
designated in September 1966. 
Under the Food 
Stamp Pro­ 
gram, needy Ii indies exchange 
the money they would normal­ 
ly spend on food for food cou­ 
pons. 
In addition to the cou­ 
pons they purchase, they re­ 
ceive additional free or "bo­ 
nus" coujvons, which naturally 
boosts their purchasing power. 
The food stamp coupons are ac­ 
cepted like money at local food 
stores for thousands of food 
items. 
Studies show that low- 
income fam ilies using the cou­ 
pons 
buy 
more milk, meat, 
fruits and vegetables - food 
they and their children need 
for better health and vitality. 
The 
Family Food Donation 
Program provides needy peo­ 
ple in some 1500 counties with a 
selection of about 
IO to 15 
staple foods, free, to supple­ 
ment the foods they buy. These 
foods also help them to enjoy 
a better diet. 
While the 
Food Stamp and 
Donated Foods programs are 
helping some 5-million needy 
people get more and better food, 
there are many other such per­ 
sons - perhaps some in your 
community — who are in need 
of food assistance. 
However, 
they are not getting it for one 
reason or another. Generally, 
interested local groups can do 
something to help, and the holi­ 
day season is a good time to be­ 
gin. 
Some needy people are not 
aware that one of the tw oassls- 
tance programs may be operat­ 
ing in their area. 
Of, if they 
are aware, they do not realize 
that they can eat t>etter by par­ 
ticipating in the program. They 
need someone to explain the 
program to them. 
This is es­ 
pecially true in the case of the 
elderly, the handicapi>ed, and 
those who cannot read well. 
Local organizations can help 
these low-income families get 
started on the I ad to better 
eating by providing transporta­ 
tion for them to the local wel­ 
fare office, where they would be 
Interviewed and certified to re­ 
ceive Federal food assistance. 
In the case of the Food Stamp 
Program, volunteers also can 
help by providing transporta­ 
tion to elderly or handicap!>ed 
people to and from the food 
store. 
If the Donated Food Program 
is in operation, club members 
can help the folks to pick up the 
free foods. 
In areas that do not have the 
Food Stamp or Food Donation 
programs, 
organizations can 
work with their local welfare 
and public officials to help get 
one established. 
An organization interested in 
helping start the Food Stamp 
Program in its area should ap­ 
ply to the city or county wel­ 
fare office. 
This office will 
relay the request to the state 
welfare agency. 
Tile state ag­ 
ency, in turn, conveys the re­ 


quest to the 
U.S. Department 
of 
Agriculture. 
USDA 
is 
gradually expanding the pro­ 
gram until it eventually reaches 
every area of the country that 
wants it. 
Local groups interested in the 
Donated Foods Programs also 
should contact the welfare of­ 
fice in their community. USDA 
supplies the food. 
State and 
local governments certify par­ 
ticipants who are eligible to re­ 
ceive 
the 
foods, and supply 
transportation, storage and dis­ 
tribution facilities for the foods. 
USDA 
donated foods for dis­ 
tribution to the needy are avail­ 
able immeiliately to any area, 
except where the Food Stamp 
Program is in operation. 
On­ 
ly one or the other programoi>- 
erates in an area. 
For more information about 
either the Food Stamp or Food 
Donation Programs, write Con­ 
sumer 
Food Programs, Con­ 
sumer and Marketing Service, 
U. S . Department of Agricul­ 
ture, Washington, D .C . 202050. 


IT JUST DOESN’T 
MAKE SENSE 
Ordinary, 
millrun 
Ameri­ 
can parents who have mort­ 
gaged 
their 
homes 
and 
scratched 
the bottom of their 
lifetime savings barrel to send 
junior to college, will not be too 
delighted with this story. 
Neither will any other loyal 
American citizen. 
Or, for that matter, any one of 
many thousands of young men 
and women engaged in “ work­ 
ing their way” toward a col­ 
lege diploma. 
They won’t like it one damn 
bit. 
And 
some 
American tax­ 
payers 
may 
just 
get 
mad 
enough to write to 
their con­ 
gressmen. 
This 
is what happened 
not 
too long ago; The 
U.S. Com­ 
missioner 
of Education 
has 
granted a 
three-year 
$6,600 
fellowship 
in Tulane Univer­ 
sity to a young fellow by the 
name of Richard Erie Healey. 
Healey is 
now 
in 
the grad­ 
uate school devoting his time to 
Healey is 
now 
in 
the grad­ 
uate school devoting his time to 
mathematics. 
And 
who is Richard 
Erie 
Healey? 
His mother is Dorothy Heal­ 
ey, 
chairman 
and 
leading 
spokesman 
of 
the Southern 
California Communist 
Party. 
But let’s not blame the kid for 
the sins of his parents. 
What alout HIS record? 
In 1962, according to the Reed 
College student paper, Healey 
was a board member of the Fo­ 
cus Club which welcomed Herb- 
ert Aptheker 
as a 
campus 
speaker. Aptheker 
spoke 
on 
Colrimunisty 
Party objectives, 
duties and goals. 
In 1962 
our 
hero 
attended 
the “ youth 
festival” 
in Hel­ 
sinki. This World Youth F esti­ 
val 
arranged 
by the World 
Federation 
of 
Decmocratic 
Youth 
has 
been cited for its 
Communist leanings. 
He 
was 
also involved in a 
student “ peace” vigil in Port­ 
land, Ore., protesting a presi­ 
dential order to blockade Com­ 
munist Cuba. 
He 
was 
also at tile chapel 
door 
collecting 
admission 
tickets 
to a 
W.E.B. DuBois 
Club meeting. 
DuBois Clubs 
honor 
the memory of 
their 
Communist founder. 
So, at 
least 
by associa­ 
tion, young Mr. Healey may be 
identified 
with those who have 
strong far left leanings. 
The 
first application for the 
$6,600 
grant 
was flatly de­ 
nied. He appealed to the sev­ 
en-member Fellowship Review 
panel headed 
by Michael 
H, 
Cardozo. 
Healey 
was 
rep­ 
resented by Lawrence Speiser, 
who heads 
the District 
of 
Columbia branch of tin1 Ameri­ 
can Civil Liberties 
Union. 
The review panel granted the 
fellowship. 
You figure it out. 
The U.S. Commissioner 
of 


Education, 
and his office are 
,• ,r - 
ji 
fj,js 
grant. 
They had access 
to all of the 
facts, 
and background 
ma­ 
terial on young Healey. 
A goodly 
number of us who 
have paid for the education of 
our own children, and a much 
larger 
group of parents 
who 
face that problem and respon­ 
sibility resent the fact that an 
arm of our government 
would 
spend our tax dollars to sub­ 
sidize the education of a young 
man who prefers to associate 
with people sworn to tear down 
this democracy. 
Why give him a dime? 
Did 
the Office of Education 
make an effort to find a young 
American boy or 
girl whose 
allegiance 
and patriotism 
is 
unquestioned? 
Or a 
young man or 
woman 
working in a bakery, or res­ 
taurant, 
laundry or office to 
earn enough money to stay in 
college? 
If 
the U.S. Office of Educa­ 
tion 
is that flush with money, 
we 
suggest 
that 
the Com­ 
missioner 
get in touch with 
our 
friend, Dr. Mark Scully 
at Southeast 
Missouri State 
College in Cape Girardeau. 
Dr. Scully 
could 
take 
that 
gift of $6,600 and parcel it out 
so that at least IO young men 
or 
women 
with no Commun­ 
ist leanings 
could complete 
at least one year of 
school. 
And 
not one of 
those as­ 
sisted by the good doctor would 
have so much as a mild pink­ 
ish tint on their escutcheon. 
Charleston 
Enterprise-Courier 


HARVARD'S ‘SCHOLARS’ 
When Harvard 
University 
asked its distinguished alum­ 
nus, Ralph Waldo Emerson, to 
deliver 
the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration in 1837, 
Emerson re* 
sponded with a lesson he en­ 
titled 
“ The American Schol­ 
ar.” 
In that oration he provided an 
analysis of the scholar’s func­ 
tion. 
The 
scholar, he said, 
is man thinking; knowing first 
nature from whence comes all 
power and wisdom, then mak­ 
ing himself one with the mind of 
the past through books, and then, 
finally, expressing himself in 
action. 
The scholar, he added, should 
trust himself, for the world is 
to be asked to trust him. And 
performing as he 
does 
the 
“ highest function of human na­ 
ture,” he is to sustain himself 
at an altitude, never deferring 
to the “ popular cry.*’ 
Some of Harvard’s present- 
day 
“ scholars” forgot 
that 
admonition Monday when 
De­ 
fense Secretary Robert 
Mc­ 
Namara visited the ivied halls 
of Cambridge, Mass. Secretary 
McNamara 
had 
come there 
under the auspices of the John 
F. Kennedy 
Institute of Polit­ 
ics, 
and 
after speaking to a 
luncheon group was mobbed by 
a small group of demonstrat­ 
ors opposed to the war in Viet­ 
nam and defended by an equal­ 
ly 
small group of 
students. 
Because 
the number involved 
there, as it usually is in stu­ 
dent demonstrations, was but a 
small fraction of 
the student 
body, 
this 
cannot 
lie con­ 
sidered 
representative 
of 
Harvard 
reaction. 
Harvard 
has 
survived 
more 
serious 
breaches of 
its traditions by 
some of its students and some 
of its alumni. 
But 
Hie disciplinarians 
of 
Harvard 
College 
might well 
consider assignment of read­ 
ing the words of Emerson as a 
punishment for those who think 
tile affairs of government can 
be settled 
by 
refusing some 
the right to speak or by brawl­ 
ing in tile gutters. 
Commerical 
Appeal 


The Landlord's Tale 


you 


CHRISTMAS 
CjREETlNJqS 


A s the Three W ise M en brought gifts 


to the M anger, so may this holiday 


season bring to you peace and joy. 
CHARLESTON AUCTION CO. 


HIGHWAY 60 WEST - - MU 3-3391 


CHARLESTON, MO. 


PAUL RE VERE’S RIDE 
Listen, my children, and 
shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in 
Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous 
day and year. 


He said to Ids friend, ‘If the 
British march 
By land or sea from the town 
tonight, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the bel­ 
fry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a 
signal light — 
One if 
by land, and two, if by 
sea; 
And I on the opposite shore 
will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the 
alarm 
Through 
every Middlesex 
village and farm, 
For the country folk to be 
up and to arm .” 


Then he said, “ Goodnight!” and 
with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charleston 
shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the 
bay, 
Where 
swinging wide at her 
moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of- 
war; 
A phantom ship, with each mast 
and spar 
Across the moon like a prison 
bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was 
magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through 
alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager 
ears. 
Till the silence around him he 
hears 
The muster of men at the bar­ 
rack door, 
The sound of arms, 
and the 
tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the 
grenadiers, 
Marching down to 
their boat 
on the shore. 


Then he climbed 
the tower of 
the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, 
with 
stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-cha rn ber over­ 
head, 
And startled the pigeons from 
their perch 
On the sombre rafters, 
that 
round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of 
shade, — 
By thp trembling ladder, steep 
and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall 
Where he paused to listen and 
look down, 
A moment on the roofs of the 
town 
And the moonlight flowing over 
all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay 
the dead. 
In their night-encampment on 
the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep 
and still 
That he could hear, like 
a 
sentinel's tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it 
went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 
And seeming to whisper, “ All 
is w ell!" 
A 
moment only he feels the 
spell 
Of the place and the hour, and 
the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
For 
suddenly all his thoughts 
are bent 
On a shadowy 
something far 
away. 
Where the river widens to meet 
the b ay .— 


A line of black that bends and 
floats 
On the rising tide, like abridge 
of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount 
and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with 
a 
heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked 
Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side 
Now gazed at the landscape 
far and near, 
Then, impetuous, 
stamped the 
earth, 
And turned and tightened his 
saddle-girth; 
But 
mostly he 
watched with 
eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old 
North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on 
the hill, 
Lonely and spectral 
and som­ 
bre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, 
on 
the 
belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of 
light! 
He springs to tile saddle, the 
bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full 
on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry 
burns; 


A hurry of hoofs in a village 
street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a 
bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, 
from the peb­ 
bles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying 
fearless and fleet; 
That was all! And yet, through 
the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding 
that night; 
And the spark struck out by 
that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame 
with its heat. 


Who that day would be lying dead 
Pierced by a British musket- 
ball. 


You know the rest. In the books 
you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired 
and fled — 
How the farm ers gave them ball 
for ball, 
From 
behind each fence and 
farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the 
lane, 
Then 
crossing 
the fields to 
emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of 
the road, 
And only pausing 
to fire and 
load. 


So through the night rode Paul 
Revere, 
And so through the night went 
his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and 
farm, — 
A cry of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock 
at the door, 
And a word that shall echo 
forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of 
the Past, 
Through all our history, to the 
last, 
In the hour of darkness and 
peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen 
to hear 
The hurrying hoofbeats of that 
steed, 
And the midnight message of 
Paul Revere. 


INTERLUDE 
The Landlord ended thus his tale 
Then rising took down from its 
nail 
The sword that hung there, dim 
with dust, 
And cleaving to its sheath with 
rust. 
and said, “ This sword was in 
the fight.” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


make 
an informed 
decision. 
President Kennedy also gave 
encouragement to the Surgeon 
General to issue 
his 
first 
brilliant report 
which showed 
the relationship 
between cig­ 
arette smoking and cancer. 
As a 
result 
of this, and in 
the 
face of very serious op­ 
position, 
as might 
be 
ex­ 
pected, 
from 
the cigarette 
companies 
and 
from tobacco 
producing 
and manufacturing 
states, 
the Congress enacted 
a weak law which provides for 
the present “ Caution; Cigar­ 
ette 
Smoking May Be Hazard­ 
ous to Your Health,” 
which 
appears on all packages. 
Though helpful, this does not 
go nearly far enough. Senator 
Magnuson’s 
bill requiring 
a 
listing of 
tar 
and nicotine 
content 
would 
aupplement it 
by providing the necessary in­ 
formation 
and 
afford 
docu­ 
mentation of the many con­ 
flicting claims 
made by cig­ 
arette companies themselves. 
Senator Magnus on 
deserves 
praise 
for making at least a 
cautious beginning on this con­ 
troversial 
act. We hope that 
he 
will follow 
through to 
a 
successful 
conclusion in the 
next Congress. 
Globe-Democ rat 
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The yule log is an old and honored ( hristma>' tradition. 
It has almost vanished from our holiday celebration 
The Vikings introduced the yule log to Great Brita»n. I hey 
burned it to honor the Clod Thor. The custom was adopted by 
the English as part of the Christmas festivities. 
The very best log that could be found was brought into the 
house and placed in their large fireplace. The fire was lit and 
the servants of the house gathered with their master. 
Ihe 
coming of Christmas was celebrated with mvich singing and 
celebrating. 
The custom of those days was to celebrate the holiday sea­ 
son twelve full days and the log burned the entire time. 
At the end of the twelve days any fragments of the log thai 
remained were carefully collected to be used again the follow ing 
year to kindle the new Yule log. 


He has left the village and 
mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil 
and 
broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean 
tides; 
And under the alders that skirt 
its edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud 
on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed 
as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village 
clock, 
When he crossed the bridge into 
Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the 
cock, 
And the barking of the farm er's 
dog, 
And felt the damp of the river 
tog, 
That rises after the sun goes 
down. 


It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexing­ 
ton. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he 
passed, 
And the meeting house windows, 
blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral 
glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would 
look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 
When he came to the bridge in 
Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the 
flock, 
And the twitter of birds among 
the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morn­ 
ing breeze 
Blowing 
over the meadows 
brown.- 
And one was safe and asleep 
in his bed 
Who at the bridge wouldbe first 
to fan, 


ll* * l i m e fu r 
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THE 
CIGARETTE LABELING 
BILL 
In the session of 
the Con­ 
gress just closed, 
Senator 
Magnuson of 
Washington in­ 
troduced a cigarette labeling 
bill and 
was joined 
by Sena­ 
tor 
Neuberger 
of 
Oregon 
and Senator Kennedy of New 
York. 
This 
would provide 
for the listing 
of 
tar 
and 
nicotine 
content 
on 
all 
packages 
of 
cigarettes and 
in all advertising. 
This 
is 
a 
good bill which 
we hope 
Senator 
Magnuson 
will re-introduce in the 90th 
Congress. 
The impetus 
for 
national 
legislation to highlight 
the 
casual 
relationship 
between 
cigarette 
smoking 
and can­ 
cer 
came 
as a result of the 
interest of 
President 
Ken­ 
nedy 
who, in 1962, in a spec­ 
ial message 
to the 
House of 
Representatives, 
emphasized 
Hie / basic 
right 
of the con­ 
sumer to be protected against 
the 
packaging 
of goods haz­ 
ardous 
to heath 
and life, to 
be protected 
against 
mis­ 
leading 
claims 
and 
to 
be 
given 
the facts 
he needs to 


THE LOUD OF MISRULE 
At the king's court, as well 
as at universities and manor 
houses a Lord of Misrule had 
charge of the sports, games, 
and ceremonials d u r i n g the 
Yule seuson. In London, for 
instance, 
this personage pa­ 
raded along the streets with 
his followers and organized 
festivities for the populace. In 
homes games were played, one 
of the favorites be i n g Snap 
Dragon, the attempt to pull a 
raisin from a bowl of flam­ 
ing spirits. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 
Before you send off Christ­ 
mas cookies or fruitcake, make 
sure they ‘re packed t< > arrive in 
tiptop condition. 
Murk puckuge ”Fragile" or 
“Keep from heat", if applicable. 
Use Zip Code! you'll get 
fuster service and packages will 
arrive in better condition due 
to less handling. 


IN N O H * AA 
Norwegians hide an almond 
in 
the 
Christmas 
pudding. 
Tradition says the finder will 
be married in the next year. 


Holly Holds Sway 
0t 


1 
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The holly tree and its brightly berried branches hold an 
inipottan! place not only in holiday decorations but in the 
leg ends and lore of ( hrivtmav 
An old belief in England and Germany was that there are 
• he” and "she” hollies — the ‘‘he" hollies with spined leaves, 
the "she” hollies smooth-leaved. I he vaiieties brought into 
the house at Christmas supposedly showed who would head 
the household for the coming your — "he or “she 
A variation on this custom vud that if the holly w.is 
bi ought into the house in fair weather, the wile would rule. 
hut ii the weather was bad, tile husband would be master 
Holly was credited with many magical and medical 
powers. It was believed to cure toothaches, banish rickets, 
and even foretell to girls the names of their future husbands. 


i 
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SHOP GUARANTEES 
The "guarantee" or "war­ 
ranty" which accompany appli­ 
ances as Christmas gifts should 
be double checked. Shoppers 
should ask how long the guar­ 
antee lasts and if all parts are 
covered by the guarantee. 
Persons who receive these 
appliances as gifts and find it 
necessary to e x c h a n g e them 
should also check on the war 
rantv offered with the exchange 


IN G E R M A N A 
For German children the 
Christmas season begins with 
the hanging of a calendar 
showing a pa ited house, on 
December I. L Nirs and win­ 
dows of the house often hide 
pieces of candy. 


Sikeston Laundry & Dry Cleaners 
SIKESTON, MO. 


G R E E T I N G S 


In the true spirit of the season, we wish you all the “old-fashioned' joys 


of the holidays . . . the ever-new delights of good friends around you, good 


times and good cheer, and the gladness of exchanging gifts and greetings. 


And, in a spirit of sincere gratitude, we wish to extend our thanks 


for your favors and friendly good will. Each day in our business life 
makes us appreciate more deeply how much our pleasant association means. 


Board of Public Works 


SIKESTON, MO. 


The Bird of 
Many Talents 


R ID D LE : 
WHAT HAS 
TWO 
legs, likes to play 
sheepdog, 
eats g rass, w ears 
feathers, 
imitates b u rglar 
alarm s, and 
tastes good? 
Answer: 
the 
barnyard goose. 
T here a re two strongly contra­ 
dictory opinions about the b arn ­ 
y ard goose. People who raise 
cotton, m int, straw b erries, or 
sheep — or who have 
som e­ 
thing valuable to guard -- want 
it alive. 
People who consider 
them selves gourm ets 
want it 
dead. The la tte r have the edge 
because, of course, the goose 
plays its best-known role up­ 
side down on the 
C hristm as 
p la tte r, but it is equally true 
th at of all the 
edible birds, 
it is the one with brains enough 
to be spared the tum bril 
in 
the holiday season 
F o r a long tim e 
geese have 
been held in high regard by the 
hungry, 
and for just as long 
they have had ca reers as field 
hand, 
night 
swatchman, and 
substitute 
sheep dog -- 
all 
honorable professions to which 
they are well suited 
and for 
which they are willing to be paid 
in minimum wages of grass and 
w ater and a place to sleep. 
There was a story out of the 
B ritish Isles not long ago about 
a d istille r hiring a gaggle 
of 
geese to stand night guard over 
thirty m illion gallons of Scotch. 
When a stran g er went near the 
b a rre ls , the geese would raise 
a fearful ruckus. This gave the 
d istille r much peace of mind, 
and in addition he would collect 
eggs and sell them , which is the 
so rt of thing that makes 
a 
Scotchman happy. 
Thumb back 
through history 
and you will find 
that geese 
have been good guards for cen­ 
tu rie s. 
They are credited with 
having saved Rome from 
the 
Gauls 
in 390 B.C. 
The m a­ 
rauding G auls com m itted 
the 
m istake of underestim ating the 
sacred geese living in the T em ­ 
ple of Juno. 
Made extrem ely 
nervous 
and 
noisy 
by 
the 
stra n g e rs, they set up a great 
clam or that woke the 
Roman 
arm y , which prom ptly 
. de­ 
feated the enem y. 
The 
usefulness of geese as 
field hands stem s from 
the 
fact that they are 
g razers. 


Bell s. 
Bells, Bells 


T h r o u g h the ages, 
bells have served many 
purposes — announcing 
the approach of vehi­ 
cles. for instance, or sig­ 
naling the beginning of 
curfew, f arly associated 
with churches, by medi­ 
eval times the pealing 
of the bells had come 
to signify the rejoicing 
of the Christmas season. 
An early custom was 
the 
tolling of church 
bells on Christmas Eve. 
during the hour before 
midnight. 
The 
tolling 
announced the death of 
Satan, and at midnight 
joyous peals told of the 
birth of Christ 
In E n g la n d , w h e r e 
bell-ringing is an hon ­ 
ored. family-taught art. 
the 
tuneful 
bells ring 
out at seven-thirty on 
Christmas morning 
It takes years of train­ 
ing and practice to learn 
the ringing of complex 
"changes," as the diffei- 
ent 
chants 
and 
tonal 
combinations are called. 


F a rm e rs keep them in the cot­ 
ton fields of the South, 
the 
m int 
fields 
of 
the 
Pacific 
N orthw est, and in 
straw berry 
patches 
everywhere to 
keep 
w eeds down. 
They dine 
on 
e rra n t grasses and 
are 
not 
in terested in cotton, 
mint, or 
straw b e rrie s. 
What the farm ­ 
e r s do is bait one end of the 
field with a little grain and 
the other end with w ater, and 
the geese just waddle along b e­ 
tween the two, gleaning as they 
go, 
gabbling happily, and liv ­ 
ing the life of 
Riley. 
They 
don’t honk about an eight-hour 
day, eith er. 
They 
can often 
be seen 
cropping g rass in the 
moonlight. 
As for the goose in its role 
a s a feathered 
shepherd: there 
is a farm near Fort 
Worth 
with a goose 
that 
manages a 
flock of nearly twenty 
sheep. 
It honks them along, nips their 


MfftCY 


It's the season 
of joy and 
good will / 
^ 


when 
friends 
\ 
gather 
H 
^ 
together for 
happy times. 
May your 
Christmas Holiday 
be filled with 
many such moments 


WILLIAMS 
PLUMBING md HEATING 


GR 1-5554 
118 MISSOURI ST. 


Many greetings for our fine cu stom ers. 


ta ils when they get 
too slow, 
and bites them lightly on the 
e a r if they stray off. 
When we talk about the b arn ­ 
yard goose — the big fellow 
with the under slung chassis and 
the 
im perious 
walk --w e 
usually mean the Toulouse and 
the Emden. 
There are half a 
dozen other varieties 
in 
the 
yard, but these are the 
most 
common. The Toulouse, named 
for the French city from which 
it originated, is a gray goose. 
The 
Emden, a Germ an goose, 
is white. 
M ature 
m ales of 
both 
breeds 
average around 
tw enty-six pounds. 
All 
farm 
geese 
have 
a 
num ber of ch a racteristics 
in 
com mon. One is that they are 
intelligent - - considered, 
in 
fact, the m ost 
intelligent of 
dom esticated birds. As an ex ­ 
am ple, when a flock is feeding, 
one 
or two geese will always 
be in heads-up position, alert 
for trouble. 


They 
have 
noble emotional 
c h a ra c te ristic s 
by 
human 
standards. 
Ganders 
usually 
m ate for life, and help 
their 
m ates in rearin g 
the young, 
serving as fine deputies 
for 
M other Goose. 
They need no 
advice from 
Ann 
Landers. 
Som etim es 
when 
a 
farm er 
gives away to a neighbor, 
it 
waddles right back 
home, 
at 
which tim e it 
is greeted with 
flaps, gabbles and joy by 
the 
other geese. 
Besides falling 
In love with one another, geese 
frequently fall in love with peo­ 
ple. 


Geese are easy to raise . G rass 
and w ater in sum m er, grain and 
w ater in w inter. No need 
for 
fancy form ulas, unless they are 
laying eggs. They sta rt laying 
in F ebruary or 
M arch 
and 
continue 
until 
June. Usually 
they get their laying over with 
in the m orning, 
leaving 
the 
afternoon free for le ss stre n ­ 
uous 
activities. 
Any 
old 
packing 
box will do for 
a 
laying nest. 
Otherwise they 
don’t need shelter 
except 
in 
severe.cold or deep snow. 


In the 
United States 
geese 
a re fattened for three to five 
w eeks before they 
are m a r­ 
keted. 
This is done by giving 
them grain and 
mash 
and 
letting them go at it. In France, 
though, where 
sentim ent 
is 
not allowed to 
interfere with 
cuisine, geese 
are 
force-fed 
before being killed. 
They are 
kept in sm all cages 
so 
they 
can’t walk around and 
food is 
lite ra lly ram m ed 
down their 
throats. 
Toward the end they 
a re also given brandy or gin. 
Don’t try it in this country, 
however, unless you are p re ­ 
pared to have S.P.C.A. slap a 
sum m ons on you. 


Perhaps 
this 
Gallic tre a t­ 
m ent of geese is a form of r e ­ 
tribution for what the geese did 
to the Gauls at Rome, but r e ­ 
g ard less, the net resu lt is the 
ta stie st goose in the 
world. 
It also resu lts in a huge liver 
- - weighing as much as 
two- 
pounds. From this the French 
make pate de foie g ras, which 
ranks of the great joys to cul­ 
tivated palates. 


There is a side benefit to be 
considered: feathers. There is 
nothing so luxurious as a goose- 
down quilt. 
Goose feathers 
w ere once used for 
quill pens, • 
like the kind that signed 
the 
D eclaration of 
Independence, 
but no m ore. 


Now we come to the heart of 
the m atter: 
the 
goose on the 
C h ristm as platter. It is prized 
by gourm ets. Look in a French 
cookbook and you’ll 
find two 
dozen ways to cook your goose. 
F o r instance, there 
is som e­ 
thing called galantine d’ole. It’s 
w onderful, 
a culinary 
home 
run. 


And to all our customers we wish to 


thank you very much far ynur patronage 


over the past year. 
BURGER CHEF 


Jackie Cooper Asks Public to Join Him Snow Scenes 
In March of Dimes War on Birth Defects 
^ ’s 
Christmas” 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
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Sweets While On A Diet? Yes! 
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B\ JACKIE COOPER 
T V and Movie Star 
California State Chairman, 
March of Dimes 


Some folks won’t believe 
it’s in character for a movie 
and television actor to con­ 
cern 
himself 
with 
birth 
defects and the March of 
Dimes. 
T here’s still a lot of feeling 
th a t a film actor never thinks 
about anything except his best 
profile and his scrapbook of flat­ 
tering press notices. In real life, 
th a t’s nowhere near the truth. 
Many actors are involved today 
in quite a few occupations other 
than show business. 
As you know, some of us in 
Hollywood are even in politics. 
For another example of an actor 
who 
has 
outside 
interests, 
I 
could imm odestly cite myself. 
As 
vice 
pres’dent 
of 
Screen 
Gems, Inc., I am a businessman. 
I've even been known to carry 
a brief case home nights. 


Helps March of Dimes 
In another non-Hollywood ca­ 
pacity. I am very much inter­ 
ested in the March of Dimes, of 
which I am now C alifornia state 
chairm an for the second year. 
You m ight ask how did I, an 
actor, director and TV producer, 
become interested in a subject 
th a t would seem a long way 
from my profession. Well, the 
fact is I was asked by a friend 
on the Columbia Pictures lot 
w hether 1 would volunteer in the 
March of Dimes fight against 
birth defects. I told my friend 
to get me some m aterial on w hat 
the March of Dimes was doing, 
and to let me think it over. 
When my wife and I first read 
the figures about these tragic 
disorders, I have to adm it we 
were somehow asham ed of our 
lack of knowledge. 
A quarter 
of a million infants are born 
each year with defects. 
Also 
each year, we lose a half-million 
unborn babies as well as fin,(100 
infants, children and adults, all 
due to birth defects. 


Figures Are Shock 
I have a hunch th a t those 
shocking figures were unknown 
to the general public for years, 
not because they w eren’t avail­ 
able, hut because nobody really 
wanted to hear about them 
particularly young parents. 
In 
spite of this apathy, the March 
of Dimes decided to tackle this 
problem. Ju st because a subject 
is d e p re ssin g , d o esn ’t m ean 
we’re justified in ducking it. 
It didn’t take me long to real­ 
ize th at birth defects certainly 
are not far removed from my 


FATHER OF FOUR children, Jackie Cooper, noted television and 
screen actor who is California chairman of the March of Dimes, 
explains in this article why parents particularly should concern 
themselves with the fight against birth defects. Here he visits 
with a young victim of birth defects at a March of Dimes Birth 
Defects Center in Los Angeles. 


interests (or from anyone’s). 1 
have four of the best reasons in 
the world for being interested. 
I have four children. 
Looking 
ahead, 
I 
am 
also 
concerned 
b ecause 
some 
day 
I 
hope 
they’ll have their own children 
healthy, normal ones. As m at­ 
ters now stand, there’s no way 
of 
predicting 
with 
certainty 
whose infants are going to he 
born defective. 
Ju t as someone asked me to 
join him in helping the M arch 
of Dimes fight this battle, now 
it’s my turn to ask the sam e of 
you. I very much hope you will 
join me. 
Aside from m aking 
m onetary contributions, th e re’re 
a lot of worthwhile things th a t 
March of Dimes volunteers can 
do. Perhaps everyone can’t pilot 
his plane around his state, as 1 


do when I’m asked to appear in 
various C alifornia cities. 
But 
there are other assignm ents— 
many of them involving vital 
and rew arding tasks in the fields 
of m e’.cal care and in educa­ 
tion. 
As a parent, I’m convinced 
that all of us had better become 
a great deal more knowledgeable 
and concerned about birth de­ 
fects for the sake of our children 
and our children’s children. We 
all have the opportunity and the 
privilege of supporting a health 
organization which is leading 
the fight against birth defects 
through research and treatm ent, 
ju st as it led the victorious b at­ 
tle against polio. The M arch of 
Dimes deserves your support, 
and 
there aren ’t any “h u ts” 
about it. 


HOW FAR BEHIND 
IN 15 YEARS? 
An e a rlie r editorial in 
this 
new spaper urged 
the state to 
consider building a toll road 
between Sikeston and Spring- 
.field, a distance of son** 240 
m iles now 
served 
by U.S. 
Highway 60, Highway 60 varies 
from 
an excellent, 
straight 
road between Sikeston and Pop­ 
lar Bluff 
and Willow Springs. 
It 
was our 
argum ent .that 
a toll road through this 
area 
would do three things. 
L Persuade Kentucky and Il­ 
linois to close the gap in the 
interstate 
system 
which will 
exist 
between Paducah, Ky., 
and Cairo, 
thus 
creating an 
alternate route 
from Virgin­ 
ia to C alifornia on Interstate- 
standard roads; 
2. 
Open 
up 
the M issouri 
O zark recreation 
area 
to 
traffic from the east and west, 
thus providing 
an 
economic 
shot-in-the-arrn 
to the most 
depressed 
area of the state; 
and 3. G enerate 
enough 
new 
traffic to pay for itself. 
Information 
coming 
from 
Kentucky, 
which is 
in 
the 
process of building a turnpike 
system from the Appalachians 
to the southwest corner of the 
state, indicates that such 
a 
road 
across southern Mis­ 
souri would likely be feasible. 
Kentucky has constructed two 
roads — the West 
Kentucky 
Turnpike 
and 
the 
Blue 
G rass 
Parkway — which very 
nearly 
duplicate in length and 
te rrain the Springfield 
- to- 
Sikeston route. 
The two Kentucky roads fol­ 
low closely the route of High­ 
way 62 
and 
traffic 
figures 
from the 
state are 
quite 
revealing; 
L The 
average daily traffic 
(ADT) 
on Highway 
62 
in 


Kentucky from 1960 
to 1963 
(before 
the 
turnpikes w ere 
built) ranged from a low of 1,320 
near Lawrenceburg to a high of 
4,580 at Elizabethtown. 
2. These figures are not very 
different from ADT figures on 
Highway 60 in M issouri, which 
range from about 1,300 west of 
Poplar Bluff 
to 5,500'east of 
that ity. 
3. 
The 
turnpikes 
generate 
traffic. 
Before 
the turnpikes 
in Kentucky 
were built, 
a 
stretch of Highway 62 between 
Law renceburg 
and 
Bloom­ 
field 
had 
an 
ADT of 1,320 
In 1965, 
after the pikes w ere 
opened, 
the ADT on Highway 
62 
at this 
spot 
dropped to 
860, 
but turnpike traffic was 
2,200, making a 
total 
ADT 
through 
the 
area of 3,060 - 
m ore 
than double 
the p re - 
1965 figure. 
4. These 
traffic 
generation 
figures 
are 
even m ore 
im ­ 
pressiv e, 
because 
1965 was 
the first year of operation for 
the Blue G rass Parkway, 
and 
the urea of Kentucky through 
which 
the section of roadway 
indicated passes 
has no out­ 
standing 
tourist 
attraction. 
These 
figures 
indicate that 
if southern M issouri does not 
wish to be left behind in de­ 
velopment 
of natural re c re a ­ 
tion a n a s , 
com m erce, 
and 
transportation 
facilities, 
our 
state 
must take a close look 
at the feasibility of 
building 
a turnpike through the O zarks. 
Based on her traffic 
s u r­ 
veys 
and feasibility 
studies 
our sis te r state, Kentucky, has 
built 
and 
is apparently hav­ 
ing no 
trouble 
retirin g 
the 
bonds 
which paid 
for, a p air 
of 
turnppkes 
which provide 
the residents of the state and 
to u rists 
with 
an excellent 
east-w est highway. 


The 
state highway depart­ 
ment of 
M issouri says 
it 
has tentative 
— 
and 
we 
s tre s s 
that word — plans to 
make Highway 60 a free four- 
lane 
highway 
in about 
15 
years. 


How 
much 
further 
behind 
the 
rest of the nation will 
southern M issouri 
be 
in 15 
years If we wait 
that long to 
get a 
decent 
tran s-M is­ 
souri highway? 


Let 
the 
1967 
G eneral As­ 
sem bly 
find a way to make 
feasibility studies 
NOW for 
an Ozark Turnpike. 


C harleston 
E n te rp rise -C o u rie r 


By ANNA MANG 
Where the sun shines bright, 
the air is balmy and never is 
heard the disouraging howl of 
a blizzard, Christmas is still 
a winter wonderland. 
In 
n orthern clim es the 
plaint is, "We just don’t have 
snow for Christmas the way 
we used to,” and even in cli­ 
mates where decorated palm 
trees substitute for evergreens 
and holiday picnics are more 
likely than sleigh rides, snow 
and plenty of it seems an 
essential part of the vision of 
the Yuletide. 
Country snow scenes are 
popular greeting card subjects 
and'Christmas illustrations in 
Southern states, South Ameri­ 
can countries and many other 
places where snow seldom or 
never falls. Songs and stories 
tell 
of 
a 
Christmas 
world 
wrapped in wintry white. 
Il Wild Ruin, Season 
The popularity and persist­ 
ence of the "winter wonder­ 
land” idea seem s more re­ 
m arkable sin ce “snow for 
Christmas” must have been 
improbable, if not impossible, 
as a part of the Holy Night. 
Rain was more likely, especi­ 
ally on the date officially cele­ 
brated as Christ’s birthday. 
December 25 is right in the 
midst of the rainy season in 
Bethlehem. 
Early art depicting the Na­ 
tivity and the events follow­ 
ing it was faithful to the prob­ 
abilities. In these paintings, 
the 
shepherds 
watched 
in 
fields free of snow, and the 
Holy Family 
fled to Egypt 
under sunny skies, their route 
marked by palm trees. Later, 
snow appeared in paintings of 
the Holy Night. 


W hite Mean* P u r i t , 
Part of the explanation may 
be that white, rather than red 
and green, was early chosen 
by churches as the color of 
Christmas. White is, of course, 
the symbol of purity and in­ 
nocence, 
and 
a 
landscape 
white with snow thus becomes 
a proper expression of the 
true spirit of Christmas. 
Other explanations may be 
found in the origins of Christ­ 
mas customs. Many of the 
pagan rites which were ab­ 
sorbed into the Christian cel­ 
ebration came from Northern 
Europe and, if not associated 
directly with snow, at least 
reflected the need for warmth 
in winter. 
The Yule log, for instance, 
became a part of the early 
Christmases, and certainly an 
open fire indoors is enhanced 
by a blanket of snow outdoors. 
Hud Snowy Source 
Consider, too, that a number 
of modern Christmas customs 
— the tree and its lights, for 
instance — came from Ger­ 
many, where cold, snowy win­ 
ters might logically contribute 
to the legends and lore of the 
season. The first lighted tree 
was, supposedly, created by 
Martin Luther as a symbol of 
a starry sky on a snowy night. 
In modern tim es Irving Ber­ 
lin and Bing Crosby have sub­ 


may the serenity 


of peace an d a 
bounty of joy enter 
your life this blessed 
time . . Merry Christm as1 


^4ififie?' 
h a m b u r g e r s 


SIKESTON 


HWAY. 61 S. 
BEN FRANKLIN 
Midtowner Village Shopping Center 


THE 


CLASSIC 


MIDTOWNER 


VILLAGE 


SHOPPING 


CENTER 


New low calorie fruit cocktail turn> grapefruit into a lestive 
first course or dessert bv making (bis attractive 
Iruit basket . 
T he firm texture and fresh flavor of low calorie Iruit cocktail is 
especially goinl with the tart grapefruit sections. And, good news 
for calorie watchers, this extra special dessert is 112 calories . . 
an excellent substitute for a 350 calorie wedge of cake or pie. 
Or, if you’re really being strict. Vi cup truit cocktail is less than 
40 calories. 


Spiced Fruit Cup 
2 gra|>efruit 
P /3 cups drained Low Calorie Fruit Cocktail 
(No. 303 or 1 lb. can) 
Nutm eg 
} 
C ut gra|K*fruit in half and remove meat and mem brane. Com 
bine the grapefruit sections with the fruit cocktail. Spoon the fruit 
m ixture into the grapefruit rinds and sprinkle with nutmeg. Chill 
before serving. M akes 2 servings. 112 calories per serving. 


SWEDISH YULETIDE 
Preparations for Christm as 
in N orw ay traditionally start 
six months before December 
24. The celebration itself lasts 
three weeks. T h is period is 
known as Julafred, or the peace 
of Christm as. 


stantially 
strengthened 
the 
vision of a “White Christm as.” 
Bing singing Berlin’s famous 
song is now a traditional part 
of the Yule season. 
While many, perhaps most, 
people may be able only to 
dream of a white Christmas 
and create its semblance with 
cotton or spray-on snow, it’s 
a safe assumption that the 
happiest season will continue 
to be envisioned as a snowy 
winter wonderland. 


JALOPY . . . Pulltoy?* area 
happy-go-lucky 
gift 
for th e 
very young. This circus clown 
in his roadster rolls along with 
a wobbling motion and the 
engine 
makes 
a 
p u t t - p u t t 
sound. The jolly clow n’s head 
is spring-mounted so it flops 
around and a r o u n d as he 
rides. 


lltlA tm M A 


May the spirit of good 


will to all men be your 


guidifijjffititb forV ver. f 


COX OFFiCE SUPPLY 


119 W. MALONE 
QR 1-0192 


A. Dtyue 


O n that first Christmas, a special Star 


shone bright over the M other and Child. 


M ay the Christmas star of peace, joy and 


happiness shine bright over you and yours 


for Christmas and all through the year. 


And we at W alkers Grocery 


would like to thank each and every 


customer for their patronage over 
N 
the last year. 


We will continue to serve you 


with the best of our ability. 


WALKERS SUPER MKT 


407 MOORE 
OR 1-1054 
____________SIKESTON. MO. 
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Snow Scenes 
Say, “It’s 
Christmas” 


By ANNA MANG 
Where the sun shines bright, 
the air is balmy and never is 
heard the disouraging howl of 
a blizzard, Christmas is still 
a winter wonderland. 
In n orthern clim es the 
plaint is, "We just don't have 
snow for Christmas the way 
we used to,” and even in cli­ 
mates where decorated palm 
trees substitute for evergreens 
and holiday picnics are more 
likely than sleigh rides, snow 
and plenty of it seems an 
essential part of the vision of 
the Yuletide. 
Country snow' scenes are 
popular greeting card subjects 
and Christmas illustrations in 
Southern states, South Ameri­ 
can countries and many other 
places where snow seldom or 
never falls. Songs and stories 
tell of a Christmas world 
wrapped in wintry white. 
ii W ti* Rainy SeuNon 
The popularity and persist­ 
ence of the “winter wonder­ 
land” idea seems more re­ 
m arkable since “snow for 
Christmas” must have been 
improbable, if not impossible, 
as a part of the Holy Night. 
Rain was more likely, especi­ 
ally on the date officially cele­ 
brated as Christ’s birthday. 
December 25 is fight in the 
midst of the rainy season in 
Bethlehem. 
Early art depicting the Na­ 
tivity and the events follow­ 
ing it was faithful to the prob­ 
abilities. In these paintings, 
the 
shepherds watched 
in 
fields free of snow, and the 
Holy Family fled to Egypt 
under sunny skies, their route 
marked by palm trees. Later, 
snow appeared in paintings of 
the Holy Night. 


W hilt1 Mraii« l’tiril> 
Part of the explanation may 
be that white, rather than red 
and green, was early chosen 
by churches as the color of 
Christmas. White is, of course, 
the symbol of purity and in­ 
nocence, 
and 
a 
landscape 
white with snow thus becomes 
a proper expression of the 
true spirit of Christmas. 
Other explanations may be 
found in the origins of Christ­ 
mas customs. Many of the 
pagan rites which were ab­ 
sorbed into the Christian cel­ 
ebration came from Northern 
Europe and, if not associated 
directly with snow, at least 
reflected the need tor warmth 
in winter. 
The Yule log, for instance, 
became a part of the early 
Christmases, and certainly an 
open fire indoors is enhanced 
by a blanket of snow outdoors. 
Hail Snowy Sourer 
Consider, too, that a number 
of modern Christmas customs 
— the tree and its lights, for 
instance — came from Ger­ 
many, where cold, snowy win­ 
ters might logically contribute 
to the legends and lore of the 
season. The first lighted tree 
was, supposedly, created by 
Martin Luther as a symbol of 
a starry sky on a snowy night. 
In modern times Irving Ber­ 
lin and Bing Crosby have sub- 


The Bird of 
Many Talents 


RIDD LE: 
WHAT HAS 
TWO 
legs, likes to play 
sheepdog, 
eats grass, wears 
feathers, 
imitates burglar 
alarms, and 
tastes good? 
‘Answer: 
the 
barnyard goose. 
There are two strongly contra­ 
dictory opinions about the barn­ 
yard goose. People who raise 
cotton, mint, strawberries, or 
sheep — or who have 
some­ 
thing valuable to guard -- want 
it alive. People who consider 
themselves gourmets 
want it 
dead. The latter have the edge 
because, of course, the goose 
plays its best-known role up­ 
side down on the 
Christmas 
platter, but it is equally true 
that of all the 
edible birds, 
it is the one with brains enough 
to be spared the tumbril 
in 
the holiday season. 
For a long time 
geese have 
been held in high regard by the 
hungry, 
and for just as long 
they have had careers as field 
hand, 
night swatchman, and 
substitute 
sheep dog -- all 
honorable professions to which 
they are well suited and for 
which they are w illing to be paid 
in minimum wages of grass and 
water and a place to sleep. 
There was a story out of the 
British Isles not long ago about 
a distiller hiring a gaggle 
of 
geese to stand night guard over 
thirty million gallons of Scotch. 
When a stranger went near the 
barrels, the geese would raise 
a fearful ruckus. This gave the 
distiller much peace of mind, 
and in addition he would collect 
eggs and sell them, which is the 
sort of thing that makes 
a 
Scotchman happy. 
Thumb back 
through history 
and you will find that geese 
have been good guards for cen­ 
turies. They are credited with 
having saved Rome from 
the 
Gauls 
in 390 B.C. 
The ma­ 
rauding Gauls committed the 
mistake of underestimating the 
sacred geese living in the Tem­ 
ple of Juno. 
Made extremely 
nervous 
and noisy by the 
strangers, they set up a great 
clamor that woke the 
Roman 
army, which promptly 
. de­ 
feated the enemy. 
The usefulness of geese as 
field hands stems from 
the 
fact that they are 
grazers. 


T hrough the a g es, 
bells have served many 
purposes — announcing 
the approach o f vehi­ 
cles. for instance, or sig­ 
naling the beginning of 
curfew. Early associated 
with churches, by medi­ 
eval times the pealing 
o f the bells had com e 
to signify the rejoicing 
of the Christmas season. 
An early custom was 
the 
tolling o f church 
bells on Christmas Eve. 
during the hour before 
midnight. The 
tolling 
announced the death o f 
Satan, and at midnight 
joyous peals told of the 
birth o f Christ. 
In E ngland, w here 
bell-ringing is an hon­ 
ored. family-taught art, 
the tuneful 
bells ring 
out at seven-thirty on 
Christmas morning 
It takes years o f train­ 
ing and practice to learn 
the ringing o f com plex 
"changes." as the differ­ 
ent 
chants 
and 
tonal 
com binations are culled. 


I turns grapefruit in to a festive 
lg th is attractive “ fruit basket ". 
»r of low calorie fruit cock tail is 
|M*fruit sections. Arui, gom l news 
pecial dessert is 112 ca lo ries . . . 
0 calorie w edge of ca k e or pie. 
V4 cu p fruit cock tail is less than 


Spiced F ru it Cup 
2 gra|>efruit 
I VS cu p s drained Low C alorie Fruit C ocktail 
(N o . 303 or I lh. ca n ) 
N u tm eg 
) 
C ut gra|H>fruit in half and rem ove m eat and m em b ran e Com 
bine th e grapefru it section s w ith th e fruit cocktail. S|x>on th e fruit 
m ixture in to the grapefruit rinds and sprinkle w ith n u tm eg. Chill 
before serving. M akes 2 servin gs. 112 calories |>er servin g. 
Farm ers keep them In the cot­ 
ton fields of the South, 
the 
mint 
fields of the 
Pacific 
Northwest, and in strawberry 
patches 
everywhere to keep 
weeds down. 
They dine 
on 
errant grasses and are 
not 
interested in cotton, 
mint, or 
strawberries. 
What the farm­ 
ers do is bait one end of the 
field with a little grain and 
the other end with water, and 
the geese just waddle along be­ 
tween the two, gleaning as they 
go, 
gabbling happily, and liv­ 
ing the life of Riley, 
They 
don't honk about an eight-hour 
day, either. 
They 
can often 
be seen cropping grass in the 
moonlight. 
As for the goose in its role 
as a feathered shepherd: there 
is a farm near Fort 
Worth 
with a goose that manages a 
flock of nearly twenty sheep. 
It honks them along, nips their 


SW EDISH YULETIDE 


Preparations for C hristm as 
in N o rw a y tradition ally start 
six 
m onths before Decem ber 
24 . The celeb ration itself lasts 
three w eeks. 
T h i s period is 
kn ow n a s .lulafred, or the peace 
o f C hristm as. 


F A T H E R OF F O U R children, Jackie Cooper, noted television and 
screen actor who is California chairm an of the M arch of Dimes, 
explains in this article why parents particularly should concern 
them selves with the fight against birth defects. Here he visits 
with a young victim of birth defects at a M arch of D im e s Birth 
Defects Center in Los Angeles. 


stantially 
strengthened the 
vision of a “White Christmas.” 
Bing singing Berlin’s famous 
song is now a traditional part 
of the Yule season. 
While many, perhaps most, 
people may be able only to 
dream of a white Christmas 
and create its semblance with 
cotton or spray-on snow, it’s 
a safe assumption that the 
happiest season will continue 
to be envisioned as a snowy 
winter wonderland. 


JALOPY . . . P ulltoy* arca 
happy-go-lucky 
gift 
for th e 
very y o u n g . Thin circuit clow n 
in his roadster ro lls a lo n g with 
a w ob b lin g m otion an d the 
engin e 
make* 
a 
p u t t - put t 
so u n d . The jo lly d o w n 's head 
is spring-m ounted st) it flops 
around and a r o u n d as ne 
rides. 


Kentucky from 1960 
to 1963 
(before 
the 
turnpikes were 
built) ranged from a low of 1,320 
near Lawrenceburg to a high of 
4,580 at Elizabethtown. 
2. These figures are not very 
different from ADTfigures ort 
Highway 60 in Missouri, which 
range from alout 1,300 west of 
Poplar Bluff to r>,500Teast of 
that tty. 
3. 
The 
turnpikes generate 
traffic. 
Before 
the turnpikes 
in Kentucky 
were built, 
a 
stretch of Highway 62 between 
Lawrenceburg 
and 
Bloom­ 
field 
had 
an 
ADT of 1,320 
In 1965, 
after the pikes were 
opened, 
the ADT on Highway 
62 
at this 
spot dropped to 
860, 
but turnpike traffic was 
2,200, making a 
total 
ADT 
through the area of 3,060 - 
more 
than double 
the pre- 
1965 figure* 
4. These traffic generation 
figures 
are even more im­ 
pressive, because 
1965 was 
the first year of operation for 
the Blue Grass Parkway, 
and 
the area of Kentucky through 
which 
the section of roadway 
indicated passes 
has no out­ 
standing 
tourist 
attraction. 
These 
figures 
indicate that 
if southern Missouri does not 
wish to be left behind in de­ 
velopment of natural recrea­ 
tion areas, 
commerce, 
and 
transportation facilities, our 
state 
must take a close look 
at the feasibility of building 
a turnpike through the Ozarks. 
Based on her traffic 
sur­ 
veys 
and feasibility studies 
our sister state, Kentucky, has 
built 
and 
is apparently hav­ 
ing no trouble retiring the 
bonds 
which paid for, a pair 
of 
turnppkes 
which provide 
the residents of the state and 
tourists 
with 
an excellent 
east-west highway. 


The 
state highway depart­ 
ment • of 
Missouri says 
it 
has tentative 
— and 
we 
stress 
that word — plans to 
make Highway 60 a free four- 
lane 
highway 
in about 
15 
years.K,‘, *** ’iM 6 ' 


How 
much 
further behind 
the 
rest of the nation will 
southern Missouri 
be 
in 15 
years lf we wait that long to 
get a 
decent 
trans-Mis­ 
souri highway? 
Let 
the 
1967 
General As­ 
sembly 
find a way to make 
feasibility studies 
NOW for 
an Ozark Turnpike. 


May the spirit of good 


will to all jnen be your 


guidifigffrtith foA v er. 
It's the season 
of Joy and 
good will / 
when 
' 
J 
triends 
\ 
gather 
' 
a 
together for 
^ ___ 
happy times. A——**« 
M ay your 
Christmas Holiday 
be filled with 
m any such moments. 


C O X O F F I C E S U P P L Y 
119 W. MALONE 
GR 1 -0192 


Charleston 
Enterprise-Courie r 


t 1-5554 
118 MISSOURI ST 


Many greetings for our fine custom ers. 


m ay the serenity 
of peace and a 
bounty of joy enter 
your life this blessed 
time .. Merry Christmas! 


O n that first Christmas, a special Star 


shone bright over the Mother and Child. 


M a y the Christmas star of peace, joy and 


happiness shine bright over you and yours 


for Christmas and all through the year. 


MIDTOWN ER 


VILLAGE 
SHOPPING 
CENTER 
And we at W alker’s G rocery 


would like to thank each and every 


customer for their patronage over 
* 
the last year. 


We will continue to serve you 


with the best of our ability. 


And to all our custom ers we wish to 
thank you very much for your patronage 


aver the past year. 
BURGER CHEF 
HWAY. 61 S. 


H A M BURGERS 
BEN FRANKLIN 
Midtowner Village Shopping Center 
407 M O O RE 
A. 
S I K E S T O N . M O 


Churches 
Holiday Treats from America’s Past 
EchoWith 


HELEN’S BEAUTY SHOP 


615 W. NORTH 
GRl-2488 


Yule Tale 


“And she brought forth her 
firstborn Son, a n d wrapped 
Him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger, because 
there ivas no room for th em in 
the inn." Luke 2:7. 
At Christm as, in church and 
hom e 
devotions, 
C hristians 
turn again and again to the 
Biblical story of that 
Holy 
N ight nearly tw o thousand 
years ago. 
From the words of two of 
his disciples, Luke and M at­ 
thew , they learn of hum ble 
shepherds w atching in a field, 
of herald angels singing, of a 
Star that shone in the East to 
guide the Wise Men on their 
way. 
In every word of the sacred 
story, the first C hristm as lives 
anew. And most cherished of 
all are the words that tell of 
the sim ple m anger scene, of 
Mary, and Joseph, and the 
Christ Child. 
“And she brought forth her 
firstborn Son, an d wrapped 
Him in straddling clothes, mid 
laid Him in a m an ger.” 
The words, as sim ple as the 
scene, inspire aw e and w on­ 
der, for the glory of the m o­ 
m ent, for the m iracle th at was 
wrought Yet the sam e words 
bring a hom ely com fort, too. 
It is a m iracle that even a 
child m ay com prehend, for 
there, 
living 
again 
in 
the 
w ords, is th e B aby J esu s, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Because there no room for 
them in the inn." 
In the glory, there is poig­ 
nancy, too 
“No room in th e inn." 
The words echo across the 
ages, and rejoicing is tinged 
w ith bittersw eet. That — as in 
the words of the fam ous carol, 
Away in a M anger.” 
“the 
little Lord Jesus” had "no crib 
for His bed" w eighs on the 
heart of C hristianity 
Even here at the m anger 
there is the shadow of suffer­ 
ing in store for th e Son of God, 
of trials soon to begin w ith the 
Might into Egypt, and to end 
on the Cross. 
But the glory prevails, in 
the 
m iracle of 
the 
hum ble 
m anger, and ahead, through 
the shadow s of 
the future, 
through anguish and agony, 
sh ines the radiance of Easter. 
It is C hristm as, and Chris­ 
tians everywhere rejoice at the 
words of the angel. 
"For unto you is borti this 
day in the city of David a Sav­ 
iour. which is Christ the Lord." 
Luke 2 11. 


Oranges were 
grown 
in 
Florida 
as early as 
1600. 


No Christmas! 


"Hear ye, hear ye! C hrist­ 
m as will not be celebrated. 
All w ho observe that abom ­ 
inable day will be severely 
p un ish ed !” 
An unlikely m essage for 
a town crier? Not in the 
tim e of Oliver Cromwell! 
Cromwell and his Puritan 
Party did indeed consider 
C hristm as an "abom inable 
day," and on D ecem ber 24, 
1653, they succeeded in g et­ 
ting 
the 
English 
P arlia­ 
m ent to pass a law m aking 
C hristm as celebrations of 
any kind illegal. 
Im prisonm ent 
or 
exile 
was the penalty for d is­ 
obedience. 
A few days before C hrist­ 
m as, 
to w n 
c r ie r s 
w en t 
through the streets w arn­ 
ing against holiday cele­ 
brations. 
In England, the ban la st­ 
ed eight years — and even 
longer in the U nited States. 
The belief th a t C hristm as 
m erry-m aking 
was sinful 
cam e to the New World with 
the Pilgrim s. 
New England states ou t­ 
lawed 
C hristm as 
observ­ 
ances until the m iddle of 
the n ineteen th century. In 
Boston, for instance, C hrist­ 
m as was illegal until 1856! 


. . . . including some recipes 
for you to try by Nancy Ken­ 
nedy. . . in Ford Tim es. 
One man who probably has 
done more to refute those who 
make 
snide 
remarks 
about 
American 
cooking is, oddly 
enough, a native Hungarian who 
came 
to the United States fif­ 
teen years ago. Now 
vice- 
president of Restaurant Asso­ 
ciates at the World's Fair, he 
is, among other things, op­ 
erating 
Festival 
65 - The 
American 
Restaurant 
at the 
New York World's Fair. 
George E. Lang's search for 
the true 
story of American 
cuisine took 
him on a 
fas­ 
cinating exploration of 
early 
cookbooks 
and menus and be­ 
fore he was through 
he was 
working with editors and writ­ 
ers who were then 
hard at 
work on the recently published 
"American Heritage Cookbook 
and Illustrated 
History 
of 
American 
Eating 
and Drink­ 
ing," now available 
in book­ 
stores. 
Many dishes 
from 
this 
volumne 
are on the 
Festival 
menu 
and 
are so indicated 
by an American eagle 
at the 
side. And even though the res­ 
taurant is closed 
for the win­ 
ter, 
Mr. Lang selected 
a 
tableful of holiday treats 
for 
FORD TIMES readers; many 
of these recipes are from this 
same cookbook, and all 
are 
selected in the same historical 
spirit. 
The results of Mr. Lang's ex­ 
tensive research boiled down to 
the 
fact that when early set­ 
tlers arrived in America they 
tried to continue using favorite 
recipes brought from home, but 
had 
to change most because 
of a lack of Old World 
in­ 
gredients 
and had to develop 
new 
ones to utilize the food­ 
stuffs 
they 
found in their 
new land. 
The Indians, 
for 
instance, 
introduced corn to the world by 
way of hungry New England set­ 
tlers who developed some of the 
first 
truly American recipes 
when 
they created succotash, 
corn pone and Indian pudding. 
Then 
the influence of 
the 
great 
waves of iminigrantion 
could be seen as well as tasted 
along the Atlantic seaboard. In 
New York, the Dutch 
were re­ 
lishing 
planked fish and apple 
pie, just as they had in their 
homeland. 
In 
the 
tidewater 
states, 
aristocratic 
French 
and 
British 
brought 
forth such 
regional 
delicacies 
as can­ 
vas - back duck, and terrapin 
and 
feathery sponge cakes, 
while farther south, Georgians 
were 
baking 
hams in cider 
and frying fruit pies. 
The rise of the plantation with 
home • grown 
foods 
(and its 
always available cooks 
and 
helpers) 
introduced a lavish 
and delicious 
way of eating 
only to be found in America. 
The 
Louisiana 
Purchase 
proved to be an epicurean's bo- 
nanza as well. The 
hardy 
breed of men 
and women who 
ventured west discovered veni­ 
son, 
buffalo steak and bear. 
In the rugged 
Northwest, the 
w a t e r s 
of 
Puget Sound 
abounded in salmon, crab and 
razor • back 
clam s, 
all 
of 
which 
were 
worked into new 
dishes. 
So that both region and nation­ 
ality left 
their imprint upon 
our way of eating. A lso, not to 
be forgotten, according to Mr. 
Lang, was the 
Grant Hotel tra­ 
dition of cookery which reached 
its peak 
about the turn of the 
century and introduced such 
dishes 
as 
V ichyssoise and 
lobster Newburgh 
to Ameri­ 
cans 
who 
were 
becoming 
sophisticated 
in their eating 
habits. 
The recipes which follow are 
but a small sampling of tradi­ 
tional American holiday favo­ 
rites which have emerged from 
this cooking pot into 
which 
went Am erica's abundant 
raw 
m aterials, the finest in foreign 
foodstuffs, 
the 
cherished 
recipes 
of cooks of a dozen 
nations, and, of course, 
the 
inventiveness of untold 
gen­ 
erations of American culinary 
artists. 
ANGEL CAKE WITH ALMOND 
GLAZE 
Use your favorite angel cake 
recipe or try the one in “ The 
American Heritage Cookbook." 
Glaze as follows: 


3 cups confectioners' sugar 
1-3 to l/2 cup hot milk 
1Vi teaspoons almond extract 
Blend all ingredients together 
adding more milk if necessary 
to achieve 
spreading consis­ 
tency. Spread over cooled cake. 
Garnish with red 
maraschino 
cherries and a few green mara­ 
schino cherries for Christmas 
color. 
BALTIMORE EGGNOG 
Beat 16 egg yolks until very 
thick 
and 
creamy, 
then 
thoroughly beat 
in % cup of 
sugar, a little at a time. Beat 
in 2-3 
of a whole nutmeg, 
freshly grated, then mix in 1 cup 
of brandy or rum and 1 cup of 
Maderia. Beat 16 
egg whites 
until 
they stand in peaks, then 
fold into the yolk mixture. Stir 
in 3 quarts, half-and-half (milk 
and cream ). Serve in a chilled 
punch bowl. Serves 
20 to 30. 
CHRISTMAS BREAD 
(Adapted 
from Italian Panne- 
tone) 
3 cups milk 
4 teaspoons salt 
2Vi cups sugar 
1 cup butter, softened 
4 packages dry yeast 
1 cup milk, warmed tollO d e- 
grees 
4 eggs 
2 egg yolks 
15Vi cups unsifted 
all-pur­ 
pose flour 
l/4 cup dark rum 
2 pounds mixed glace fruit 
Vi cup (4 oz.) 
candied red 
maraschino cherries, chopped 
Scald 
3 cups milk; turn into 
very large bowl and cook to 
lukewarm. Stir in salt, sugar 
and butter. Dissolve yeast in 1 
cup 
warm milk. Combine 4 
eggs 
and 
2 
egg yolks in 
small IkjwI; beat lightly. Add 
10 cups 
of the flour 
to milk 
and sugar mixture alternately 
with yeast and eggs; beat well 
into 
sponge. Cover bowl with 
towel 
and 
allow to 
stand 1 
hour. Combine rum, glace fruit 
and cherries; allow to stand one 
hour, stirring frequently. Add 
remaining flour and fruits 
to 
sponge; beat well. Turn 
out 
onto lightly 
floured 
board; 
knead until smooth and elastic. 
Place in large, lightly oiled 
bowl; 
cover with towel 
and 
allow 
to 
rise 
in 
warm 
room (75 
degrees 
to 80 de­ 
grees) 
until doubled 
in bulk 
(about 
3 
hours). 
Punch 
down. Divide dough equally into 
7 parts. Place in7 well greased 
1 • i>ound coffee cans. Cover 
with towel 
and allow to rise 
again 
in warm 
room 
until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in mod­ 
erate 
over (350 
degrees F.) 
50 minutes. 
If desired, frost 
with thin confectioners' glaze. 
ALMOND STUDDED COFFEE 
CROWN WITH GLAZE 
(Adapted from German Cof­ 
fee Cake) 
V/z cakes fresh yeast 
1-3 cup lukewarm water 


3/4 cup milk 
1 
tables;x>on grated orange 
rind 
1-3 cup granulated sugar 
lVi <easpoon salt 
1-3 cup shortening 
2 eggs beaten 
3 Vi 
to 4 cups sifted flour 
Crumble yeast into water. In 
large saucepan, scald milk with 
orange rind. Add sugar, salt 
and shortening. Cool to luke­ 
warm. Stir 
in yeast, 
then 
beaten 
eggs. Add flour, 
cup 
by cup (beating well after each 
addition) 
until dough is stiff 
enough to handle. Brush top of 
dough with melted shortening, 
cover with clean towel and let 
rise in warm place until double 
in 
bulk. Toss 
onto 
lightly 
floured board and knead until 
smooth and satiny, adding a lit­ 
tle 
more flour if necessary. 
Place dough in well greased 10- 
inch tube pan; cover and allow 
to 
rise in warm room until 
double in bulk. Bake in mod. 
erate oven (375 degrees) 
for 


ring out 


merrily 
for 
all 


our loyal friends and patrons. M ay we wish you the same generous measure 


of happiness you’ve given us over the years with your valued patronage. 


50 to 
60 minutes or 
until 
done. Remove from pan and 
place on cooling rack. Prepare 
crown glaze: 
CROWN GLAZE: In 
small 
saucepan, boil together 
2 
tablespoons light m olasses and 
2 
tablespoons butter for 
3 
minutes. Co il slightly and stir 
in 1 cup confectioners* sugar. 
Spread 
glaze 
over 
crown. 
Sprinkle with 3/4 cup blanched 
almonds. 
SNOW WHITE PECAN KISSES 
(Adapted from German Merin­ 
gues) 
3 egg whites 
2 cups confectioners' sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
V2 cup finely chopped pecans 
Beat egg whites with a rotary 
or 
electric beater until they 
stand 
in peaks. Beat in sugar 
and 
vanila a little at a tim e. 
Stir in pecans. Cover a cookie 
sheet 
with 
brown wrapping 
paper. Drop the kisses from a 
teaspoon onto the ungreased 
paper 
and bake in a preheated 
350 degree over for 12 to 15 
minutes. 
Makes 
about 
45 
k isses. 


By Tad Jonai 


Joshua Crane was almost 
ninety years of age and the 
richest man in Hillvale. He had 
not, as the boys around the pot­ 
bellied stove at Moore’s General 
Store liked to phrase it, "hit 
a lick at a snake in thirty years. 
"Oldtimers still had stories to 
tell of some of the ways Joshua 
had accumulated his wealth. 
N e e d l e s s to say, Joshua 
Crane had no friends. Elmer, 
perhaps, but it was hard to tell. 
Elmer carried out his duties as 
cook, valet and chaffeur with a 
deference that was unchanging­ 
ly stoic. Long ago he h a d 
learned to turn a deaf ear to the 
digs and m o re-t h a n casual 
comments of townfolk as he 
went dai’.y to the market or 
wheeled the b i g , b l a c k lim­ 
ousine through the n a r r o w 
streets. 
J o > h u a C r a n e was t he 
nearest thing to a relative or a 
friend that Elmer could claim. 
He had never known a family, 
his first memories of any im­ 
portance being those of life in 
sternly managed orphanage, of 
running away, cheating and 
stealing his way across a con­ 
tinent and eventually into pris­ 
on. 
E l m e r was grateful to 
Joshua C r a n e . Joshua h a d 
hired him on a warden’s recom­ 
mendation thirty years ago and 
neither man had any reason to 
regret or to look back. 
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Carolers raise their 
voices in song, and 
4^ . we raise ours in thanks to 
all of you, our 
___ 
customers, for your t ^ 
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within himself the thing he had 
come to call the "Christmas 
urge.” He d r e s s e d and im­ 
pervious to the chill of wintry 
winds, w a l k e d the l o n e l y 
streets. He knew this time the 
urge would win and, without 
returning to the hotel for his 
sparse belongings, he stepped 
aboard a bus that would take 
him back to Hillvale. 
In c o n t r a s t to the other 
homes he passed along the 
way, the big Crane mansion 
’.loomed dark and silent behind 
the tree-lined driveway. 
Elmer let h i m s e l f in as 
quietly as possible, hoping to 
forestall until tomorrow th e 
tirade that was s u r e to come 
his way. 
H a l f w a y up the stairs a 
glimmer of l i ght from the 
partly opened basement door 
s t o p p e d him s hor t . Lights. 
Colored lights. Blinking lights. 
For a long time, Elmer 
stood, his nose and one eye 
against the opening at the base­ 
ment landing. The Cellar was 
alive with the sights, and the 
smell of Christmas. An ancient, 
carefully p r e s e r v e d metallic 
Christmas tree held the center 
of the stage, m e t i c u l o u s l y 
adorned with b a u b l e s and 
tinsel that had an equal look 
of age and use. At the base of 
the tree, splendidly arranged, 
were an assortment of gaily 
wrapped packages, wi t h the 
discoloring m a r k s of time 
obvious at each corner and 
edge. 
"I knew you would come. 
1 hoped you would.” Joshua 
Crane spoke without turning 
his eyes from the tree. 
Hillvale folks had much to 
say Christmas Eve when word 
got around that the C r a n e 
mansion w a s decorated fo r 
Christmas, with a tree in the 
window, and a welcome wreath 
on the door. 
Strangely, the thing folks 
had to say we r e somewhat 
kind. The kind of thing folks 
usually say when the "Christ­ 
mas urge” begins to stir deep 
within the soul. 
Yule Music 
Blends Joy, 
Reverence 
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Make-Ahead Meal For Shopping Day 


\ ou can go holiday shopping without a worry if Salmon Stuffed 
Zucchini is your choice for su p p e r Make the stuffing in the morn 
ing ready to combine in a ji(T\ in t h e evening. Hound out the 
meal with French tries, eanned stew ed t o m a t o e s wedges of lettuce 
and t h e Reach Fig Bar Bettv 
v o i i made in t h e morning 
Salmon Stuffed Zucchini 
medium size zueehini 
1 cup toasted 
I '■» 
tread e u ln *s 
teaspoons seasoned salt 
cup mayonnaise 
small onion chnp|icd 
tablespoon eelerv flakes 


squash 
2 tablespoons butter. 0/ 
margarine 
1 
Salt, pep|K*r 
1 
1 can (i lb.) salmon 
Brown zucchini, cut in hall lengthwise, in butter: put cut aside 
up in shallow baking dish Season with salt and pep|»er Combine 
liquid from salmon, chunks of salmon and remaining ingredients: 
mix gently Pile on top ol squash halves. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) about 30 minutes, until squash is tender 
Six servings. 
Peach Fig Bar Betty 
(. ut a 1 lb. pkg of tig bar cookies into c u b e s : arrange hall ot 
them in a baking dish, lo p with a I lb. 1-1 0/. can of drainer] 
sliced peaches and sprinkle with remaining cookie cubes. Com 
bine a cup of tin* peach syrup, a teaspoon grated lemon rind and 
a tablespoon lemon juice; pour over |H»aches. Dot with butter and 
hake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 40 minutes. Serve warm 
w i th cream. Six servings 


Outdoor Shrubs 


For Decorations 


Many trees and shrubs, per­ 
haps some in your ow n yard, 
produce attractive foliage suit­ 
able for holiday decorations. 
Some can be brought in the 
home for trim, others can be 
decorated for outside. 
Foliage plants include Mag­ 


m as time. 


From the 
P o p u l a r s h r u b s include 
Carolberry, Snowberry, vari­ 
eties of roses, such as Rose 
Multifora, also m any assort­ 
ments of V i b u r n u m s and 
Euonymus. 


E l m e r didn't 
mind 
n o t 
having a family. You don’t 
miss something you n e v e r 
really 
p o s s e s s e d . 
Only at 
Christmas did Elmer feel stir­ 
ring within himself the urge 
to reach out and grasp a share 
of the joy and the good will 
that seemed to permeate the 
snow-laden streets of Hillvale. 
Christmas 
a l o n e was a 
lonely time for Elmer. It was 
his time of greatest need. And, 
it was the one time of the year 
when Joshua Crane insisted on 
sending him away. For thirty 
years, Elmer’s vacation period 
had extended from December 
23rd to January 2nd, without 
variation. Joshua insisted that 
he not only leave the house, 
but "get out of town. Go some­ 
where. Do something. A person 
gets stale if they never know 
change.” 


Awake and restless in the 
unfamiliar b l e a k n e s s of a 
hotel room, Elmer felt stirring 


Across the centuries, m an 
has looked to music to express 
rns happy feelin gs at C hrist- 
S S S T h t a S , 
fir, cryptomeria, pittosporium 
m edieval "Hayl, and aucuba Fr° ,d dust. 
Mary, ful of grace” and "Mer- 
vele noght, Josep” to the m od­ 
ern "W hite C hristm as” and 
" R u d o l p h t h e R e d - N o s e d 
R eindeer,” songs have been a 
favorite 
part 
of 
C hristm as 
celebrations. 


In the tradition of C hrist­ 
m as m usic, there are sim ple 
carols, blending reverent w on­ 
der w ith quiet joy — M artin 
L uther’s "Away in a M anger," 
for instance, or the m id -n in e­ 
teenth 
century 
hym ns, 
“It 
Came upon a M idnight Clear," 
"We Three K ings of O rient 
Are” and "O Little Town of 
B ethlehem .” 


There are m erry songs, ce le­ 
brating the jolly mood of the 
Y uletide, such as the tim e- 
honored “Deck the H alls,” or 
the m odern "Rudolph” and 
"Frosty the Snow m an.” 


A m e r i c a n holly is bes t 
known, but there are others, 
such 
as Yaupon. Deciduous 
hol l y, 
C h i n e s e holly and 
English holly. 
fry decorating any one of 
these that you have in your 
yard. B r i n g some in your 
house, perhaps an assortment 
of branches, or brighten up 
your yard with 
l i g h t s on 
shrubs. 
YOUR H O L ID A Y TIME 


There are m any extra things 
to do, but there are many ways 
to save time and effort in doing 
them. K e e p a notebook for 
Christmas planning. This can 
be a handy reminder for ideas, 
menus, dates, shopping, enter­ 
taining, and all other jobs. 


M a y the hupp/nets of the 


holidays he with you always 
M cD onald’s Cloth Shop 


S I K E S T O N , M I S S O U R I 


C o faithful Old j :ricnds. . . to Cherished nett) j'nends 
. . . to cttcry tiomc and cttcry tic a r th . . . tt)t extend 
JBcsr tDishcs of the Season and may your years ahead 
he filled ttiith iiappintss and prosperity. 


MARK TWAIN HOTEL 


THE MOST CONVENIENTLY LOCATED HOTEL IN 


ST. LOUIS' NEW DOWN TOWN 


2 BLOCKS AWAY FROM THE NEW SPORTS STADIUM 


FRANK G. WANSONG, GENERAL MANAGER 


FREE PARKING 


Carolers raise their 


voices in song, and 
w e raise ours in thanks to 


all of you, our 


customers, for your f \ 


patronage. 
^ 


Churches 
Echo With 
Yule Tale 


“And she brought forth her 
firstborn Son, and wrapped 
Him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger, because 
there teas no room for them in 
the inn.” Luke 2:7. 
At Christmas, in church and 
home 
devotions, 
Christians 
turn again and again to the 
BiblicaJ story of that Holy 
Night nearly two thousand 
years ago. 
From the words of two of 
his disciples, Luke and Mat­ 
thew', they learn of humble 
shepherds watching in a field, 
of herald angels singing, of a 
Star that shone in the East to 
guide the Wise Men on their 
way. 
In every word of the sacred 
story, the first Christmas lives 
anew'. And most cherished of 
all are the words that tell of 
the simple manger scene, of 
Mary, and Joseph, and the 
Christ Child. 
“And she brought forth her 
firstborn Son, and wrapped 
Him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger” 
The words, as simple as the 
scene, inspire awe and won­ 
der, for the glory of the mo­ 
ment. for the miracle that was 
wrought. Yet the same words 
bring a homely comfort, too. 
It is a miracle that even a 
child may comprehend, for 
there, living again 
in the 
words, is the Baby Jesus, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
'Because there no room for 
them in the in n ” 
In the glory, there is poig­ 
nancy, too. 
"No room in the inn 
The words echo across the 
ages, and rejoicing is tinged 
with bittersweet. That — as in 
the words of the famous carol, 
"Away in a Manger,*’ — “the 
little Lord Jesus” had "no crib 
for His bed" weighs on the 
heart of Christianity. 
Even here at the manger 
there is the shadow of suffer­ 
ing in store for the Son of God, 
of trials soon to begin with the 
flight into Egypt, and to end 
on the Cross. 
But the glory prevails, in 
the miracle of the humble 
manger, and ahead, through 
, the shadow's of the future, 
through anguish and agony, 
shines the radiance of Easter. 
It is Christmas, and Chris­ 
tians everywhere rejoice at the 
words of the angel. 
"For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Sav­ 
iour, which is Christ the Lord ” 
Luke 


O ranges w ere 
grown 
in 
Florida 
as early a s 
1600. 


Holiday Treats from America’s Past 


n t L t i N i D t A u i Y SHOP 


615 W. NORTH 
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No Christinas! 
"Hear ye, hear ye! Christ­ 
mas will not be celebrated. 
Ail who observe that abom­ 
inable day will be severely 
punished!’* 
An unlikely message for 
a town crier? Not in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell! 
Cromwell and his Puritan 
Party did indeed consider 
Christmas an "abominable 
day," and on December 24, 
1653, they succt»eded in get­ 
ting the English Parlia­ 
ment to pass a law making 
Christmas celebrations of 
any kind illegal. 
Imprisonment 
or 
exile 
was the penalty for dis­ 
obedience. 
A few days before Christ­ 
mas, town criers went 
through the streets warn­ 
ing against holiday cele­ 
brations. 
In England, the ban last­ 
ed eight years — and even 
longer in the United States. 
The belief that Christmas 
merry-making was sinful 
came to the New World with 
the Pilgrims. 
New England states out­ 
lawed 
Christmas observ­ 
ances until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. In 
Boston, for instance, Christ­ 
mas was illegal until 1856! 


. . . . including some recipes 
for you to try by Nancy Ken­ 
nedy. . . in Ford Tim es. 
One man who probably has 
done m ore to refute those who 
make 
snide 
rem arks 
about 
A m erican 
cooking is, oddly 
enough, a native Hungarian who 
cam e 
to the United States fif­ 
teen y ears ago. Now 
vice­ 
president of R estaurant A sso­ 
ciates at the W orld's F a ir, he 
is, among other things, op­ 
erating 
Festival 
65 — The 
A m erican 
R estaurant 
at the 
New York W orld's F air. 
George E .L ang's search for 
the true 
story of A m erican 
cuisine took 
him on a 
fas­ 
cinating exploration of 
early 
cookbooks 
and menus and be­ 
fore he was through 
he was 
working with editors and w rit­ 
e rs who w ere then 
hard at 
work on the recently published 
"A m erican Heritage Cookbook 
and Illustrated 
History 
of 
A m erican 
Eating 
and Drink­ 
ing," now available 
in book­ 
sto res. 
Many dishes from 
this 
voiumne 
a re on the 
Festival 
menu 
and 
a re so indicated 
by an A m erican eagle 
at the 
side. And even though the re s ­ 
taurant is closed 
for the win­ 
te r, 
M r. Lang selected 
a 
tableful of holiday tre a ts 
for 
FORD TIMES read ers; many 
of these recipes are from this 
sam e cookbook, and all 
a re 
selected in the sam e historical 
sp irit. 
The resu lts of Mr. L ang's ex­ 
tensive research boiled down to 
the 
fret that when early set­ 
tle rs arriv ed in A m erica they 
trie d to continue using favorite 
recip es brought from hom e, but 
had 
to change most because 
of a lack of Old W orld 
in­ 
gredients 
and had to develop 
new 
ones to utilize the food­ 
stuffs 
they 
found in th eir 
new land. 
The Indians, 
for 
instance, 
introduced corn to the world by 
way of hungry New England set­ 
tle rs who developed som e of the 
first 
truly A m erican recip es 
when 
they created succotash, 
corn pone and Indian pudding. 
Then 
the influence of 
the 
g reat 
waves of im m igrantion 
could be seen a s well a s tasted 
along the Atlantic seaboard. In 
New York, the Dutch 
w ere re ­ 
lishing 
planked fish and apple 
pie, just a s they had in th eir 
hom eland. 
In 
the 
tidew ater 
sta te s, 
a risto c ra tic French 
anti 
B ritish 
brought 
forth such 
regional delicacies 
a s can­ 
vas • back duck, and te rrap in 
and 
feathery sponge cakes, 
while farth er south, G eorgians 
w ere 
baking 
ham s in cid er 
and frying fruit pies. 
The ris e of the plantation with 
home • grown 
foods 
(and its 
alw ays available cooks 
and 
helpers) 
introduced a lavish 
and delicious 
way of eating 
only to be found in A m erica. 
H ie 
Louisiana 
Purchase 
proved to be an epicurean's bo­ 
nanza a s w ell. Hie 
hardy 
breed of men 
and women who 
ventured west discovered veni­ 
son, 
buffalo steak and b ear. 
In the rugged 
N orthwest, the 
w a t e r s 
of 
Puget Sound 
abounded in salm on, cra b and 
raz o r . back 
clam s, 
all 
of 
which 
w ere 
worked into new 
dishes. 
So that both region and nation­ 
ality left their im print upon 
our way of eating. A lso, not to 
be forgotten, according to M r. 
Lang, was the 
Grant Hotel tra ­ 
dition of cookery which reached 
its peak 
about the turn of the 
century and introduced such 
dishes 
a s 
V ichyssoise and 
lo b ster Newburgh 
to A m eri­ 
cans 
who 
w ere 
becoming 
sophisticated 
in their eating 
habits. 
H ie recip es which follow a re 
but a sm all sam pling of tra d i­ 
tional A m erican holiday favo­ 
rite s which have em erged from 
this cooking pot into 
which 
went A m erica's abundant 
raw 
m aterials, the finest in foreign 
foodstuffs, 
the 
cherished 
recip es 
of cooks of a dozen 
nations, and, of course, 
the 
inventiveness of untold 
gen­ 
erations of A m erican culinary 
a rtis ts . 
ANGEL CAKE WITH ALMOND 
GLAZE 
Use your favorite angel cake 
recipe o r try the one in "H ie 
A m erican H eritage Cookbook." 
Glaze as follows: 


3 cups confectioners' sugar 
1-3 to 
cup hot milk 
l 1/^ teaspoons almond extract 
Blend all ingredients together 
adding more m ilk lf necessary 
to achieve 
spreading consis­ 
tency. Spread over cooled cake. 
G arnish with red 
m araschino 
ch erries and a few green m ara­ 
schino ch e rrie s for C hristm as 
color. 
BALTIMORE EGGNOG 
Beat 16 egg yolks until very 
thick 
and 
cream y, 
then 
thoroughly beat 
in 3A cup of 
sugar, a little at a tim e. Beat 
in 2-3 
of a whole nutmeg, 
freshly grated, then mix in I cup 
of brandy or rum and I cup of 
Made ria. Beat 16 
egg whites 
until 
they stand in peaks, then 
fold into the yolk m ixture. Stir 
in 3 quarts, half-and-half (milk 
and cream ). Serve in a chilled 
punch bowl. S erves 
20 to 30. 
CHRISTMAS BREAD 
(Adapted 
from 
Italian Panne- 
tone) 
3 cups milk 
4 tea si loons salt 
2l/t cups sugar 
I cup butter, softened 
4 packages dry yeast 
1 cup milk, w arm ed to I lo d e- 
grees 
4 eggs 
2 egg yolks 
15V4 cups unsifted 
all-pur­ 
pose flour 
i/4 cup dark rum 
2 pounds mixed glace fruit 
Vi cup (4 oz.) 
candled red 
m araschino c h e rrie s, chopped 
Scald 
3 cups milk; turn into 
very large bowl and cook to 
lukew arm . S tir in salt, sugar 
and butter. D issolve yeast in I 
cup 
warm m ilk. Combine 4 
eggs 
and 
2 
egg yolks in 
sm all bowl; beat lightly. Add 
IO cups 
of the flour 
to milk 
and sugar m ixture alternately 
with yeast and eggs; beat well 
into 
sponge. C over bowl with 
towel 
and 
allow to 
stand I 
hour. Combine rum , glace fruit 
and ch erries; allow to stand one 
hour, stirrin g frequently. Add 
rem aining flour and fru its 
to 
sponge; beat w ell. Turn 
out 
onto lightly 
floured * board; 
knead until sm ooth 2 nd elastic. 
Place in la rg e , lightly oiled 
bowl; 
cover with towel 
and 
allow 
to 
ris e 
in 
warm 
room (75 
degrees 
to 80 de­ 
grees) 
until doubled 
in bulk 
(about 
3 
hours). 
Punch 
down. Divide dough equally into 
7 p arts. Place in7 well greased 
I • pound coffee cans. Cover 
with towel 
and allow to rise 
again in warm 
room 
until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in mod­ 
erate 
over (350 
degrees FO 
50 m inutes. 
If d esired , frost 
with thin confectioners' glaze. 
AL MOND STUDDED COFFEE 
CROWN WITH GLAZE 
(Adapted from G erm an Cof­ 
fee Cake) 
PA cakes fresh yeast 
1-3 cup lukew arm w ater 
% cup milk 
I tablespoon grated orange 
rind 
1-3 cup granulated sugar 
1 Vi teaspoon salt 
1-3 cup shortening 
2 eggs beaten 
3Vi to 4 cups sifted flour 
Crumble yeast into w ater. In 
large saucepan, scald milk with 
orange rind. Add sugar, salt 
and shortening. Cool to luke­ 
warm . Stir 
in yeast, 
then 
beaten 
eggs. Add flour, 
cup 
by cup (beating well afte r each 
addition) 
until dough is stiff 
enough to handle. B rush top of 
dough with m elted shortening, 
cover with clean towel and let 
rise in warm place until double 
in 
bulk. T oss 
onto 
lightly 
floured board and knead until 
smooth and satiny, adding a lit­ 
tle 
more flour if n ecessary . 
Place dough in well greased IO- 
inch tube pan; cover and allow 
to rise in w arm room until 
double in bulk. Bake in mod­ 
era te oven (375 d egrees) 
for 


c - ' r i — 
w 


S 
t lls ring out 


m errily 
for 
all 


our lo)al friends and patrons. M ay we wish you the sam e generous m easure 


of happiness you’ve given us over the years w ith your valued patronage, 


50 to 
60 m inutes o r 
until 
done. Remove from pan and 
place on cooling rack. Prepare 
crown glaze: 
CROWN GLAZE: In 
sm all 
saucepan, boil 
together 
2 
tablespoons light m olasses and 
2 
tablespoons butter for 
3 
minutes. Co il slightly and stir 
in I cup confectioners' sugar. 
Spread 
glaze 
over 
crown. 
Sprinkle with % cup blanched 
alm onds. 
SNOW WHITE PECAN KISSES 
(Adapted from Germ an M erin­ 
gues) 
3 egg whites 
2 cups confectioners' sugar 
I teaspoon vanilla 
Vfe cup finely chopped pecans 
Beat egg w hites with a rotary 
or 
electric b eater until they 
stand 
in peaks. Beat in sugar 
and 
vanila a little at a tim e. 
Stir in pecans. Cover a cookie 
sheet 
with 
brown wrapping 
paper. Drop the kisses from a 
teaspoon onto the ungreased 
paper 
and bake in a preheated 
350 degree over for 12 to 15 
minutes. 
Makes 
about 
45 
kisses. 


irising I 


By Tad ion—, 


Joshua C rane was almost 
ninety years of age and the 
richest m an in Hillvale. He had 
not, as the boys around the pot­ 
bellied stove at M oore's General 
Store liked to phrase it, "hit 
a lick at a snake in thirty years. 
"Oldtimers still had stories to 
tell of some of the ways Joshua 
had accum ulated his wealth. 
N e e d le s s to say, Joshua 
C rane had no friends. Elmer, 
perhaps, but it was hard to tell. 
Elmer carried out his duties as 
cook, valet and chaffeur with a 
deference that was unchanging­ 
ly stoic. Long ago he h a d 
learned to turn a deaf ear to the 
digs and m o r e - t h a n casual 
comments of townfolk as he 
went daily to the m arket or 
wheeled the b i g , b l a c k lim­ 
ousine through the n a r r o w 
streets. 
J o . h u a C r a n e was t h e 
nearest thing to a relative or a 
friend that Elmer could claim. 
He had never known a family, 
his first memories of any im ­ 
portance being those of life in 
sternly m anaged orphanage, of 
running aw ay, cheating and 
stealing his way across a con­ 
tinent and eventually into pris­ 
on. E l m e r was grateful to 
Joshua C r a n e . Joshua h a d 
hired him on a w arden’s recom­ 
m endation thirty years ago and 
neither m an had any reason to 
regret or to look back. 


E l m e r didn't mind n o t 
having a family. You don’t 
miss som ething you n e v e r 
really p o s s e s s e d . Only at 
Christm as did Elmer feel stir­ 
ring within himself the urge 
to reach out and g rasp a share 
of the joy and the good will 
(hut seemed to permeate the 
snow-laden streets of Hillvale. 
C hristm as 
a l o n e was a 
lonely time for Elmer. It was 
his time of greatest need. And, 
it was the one time of the year 
when Joshua C rane insisted on 
sending him away. For thirty 
years, Elmer’s vacation period 
had extended from December 
23rd to Jan u ary 2nd, without 
variation. Joshua insisted that 
he not only leave the house, 
but "get out of town. Go some­ 
where. Do something. A person 
gets stale if they never know 
change." 


Awake and restless in the 
unfam iliar b l e a k n e s s of a 
hotel room , Elmer felt stirring 
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within himself the thing he had 
come to call the "Christm as 
urge." He d r e s s e d and im­ 
pervious to the chill of wintry 
winds, w a l k e d the l o n e l y 
streets. He knew this time the 
urge would win and, without 
returning to the hotel for his 
sparse belongings, he stepped 
aboard a bus that would take 
him back to Hillvale. 
In c o n t r a s t to the other 
homes he passed along the 
w ay, the big Crane m ansion 
’.loomed dark and silent behind 
the tree-lined driveway. 
Elmer let h i m s e l f in as 
quietly as possible, hoping to 
forestall until tomorrow th e 
i tirade that was s u r e to come 
his way. 
H a l f w a y up the stairs a 
glim mer of l i g h t from the 
partly opened basement door 
s t o p p e d him s h o r t . Lights. 
Colored lights. Blinking lights. 
F or a long time, Elmer 
stood, his nose and one eye 
against the opening at the base­ 
ment landing. The Cellar was 
alive with the sights, and the 
smell of Christmas. An ancient, 
carefully p r e s e r v e d metallic 
Christm as tree held the center 
of the stage, m e t i c u l o u s l y 
adorned with b a u b l e s and 
tinsel that had an equal look 
of age and use. At the base of 
the tree, splendidly arranged, 
were an assortm ent of gaily 
w rapped packages, wi t h the 
discoloring m a r k s of time 
obvious at each corner and 
edge. 
"I knew you would come. 
I hoped you would." Joshua 
C rane spoke without turning 
his eyes from the tree. 
Hillvale folks had much to 
say C hristm as Eve when word 
got around that the C r a n e 
m ansion w a s decorated f o r 
Christm as, with a tree in the 
window, and a welcome wreath 
on the door. 
Strangely, the thing folks 
had to say w e r e somewhat 
kind. The kind of thing folks 
usually say when the "C hrist­ 
m as urge" begins to stir deep 
within the soul. 
Yule Music 
Blends Joy, 
w 
Reverence 


Across the centuries, man 
has looked to music to express 
his happy feelings at Christ­ 
mas time. 


From the medieval “Hayl, 
Mary, ful of grace” and "Mer- 
vele noght, Josep” to the mod­ 
em “White Christmas’’ and 
“R u do lp h the Re d-Nos ed 
Reindeer," songs have been a 
favorite part of Christmas 
celebrations. 


In the tradition of Christ­ 
mas music, there are simple 
carols, blending reverent won­ 
der with quiet joy — Martin 
Luther’s "Away in a Manger,” 
for instance, or the mid-nine­ 
teenth century hymns, 
"It 
Came upon a Midnight Clear,” 
"We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” and “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem." 


There are merry songs, cele­ 
brating the Jolly mood of the 
Yuletide, such as the time- 
honored "Deck the Halls,” or 
the modern “Rudolph” and 
"Frosty the Snowman.” 


You can go holiday shopping without a w orr\ if Salmon Stuffed 
Zucchini is your choice for *up(M»r Make the stuffing in the m orn 
ing ready to combine in a jifT\ in the evening. Round out tie* 
meal with French fries, canned stewed toitnttooK. w«ilg««* of lettuce 
and the Peach big lia r Betty you made in tin* morning 
Salmon Stuffed Zucchini 
/.uivhini 
I cup toasted bread n ils 
teaspoon* seasoned sh 
cup m ayonnaise 
sm all onion. <h*>p|M-<l 
fabh'spoon celery flak 


I ‘4 
1 , 
I 
I 


3 m edium size 
squash 
2 tablespoons h o tte r, in 
m argarine 
Salt. pep|M>r 
I can (I lh.) salm on 
Brown zucchini, cut in hall lengthw ise, in h u ller: put cut aside 
up in shallow (taking dish. Season w ith salt and pep|M‘r. Combine 
liquid from salm on, chun ks of salm on and rem aining ingredients: 
mix gently. Pile on lo p ol squash halves. B ake in a m oderate 
oven (350 degrees I about 
m inutes, until squash is tender 
Six servings. 
Peach Fig Bar Betty 
Cut a I lh. pkg. of fig bar e«mkies into cubes: arrange half ol 
them in a (taking dish. T o p w ith a I lh. 14 oz. can <>f drained 
sliced peaches am i sprinkle w ith rem aining cookie cubes. C om ­ 
bine a cup of th e (teach syrup, a teaspoon grated lemon rind ami 
a tahles|toon lem on juice; |>our over (teaches. Bul with butter and 
hake in a m oderate oven (350 degrees) 40 m inutes Serve warm 
w ith cream Six servings 


Outdoor Shrubs 


For Decorations 


Many trees and shrubs, per­ 
haps some in your own yard, 
produce attractive foliage suit­ 
able for holiday decorations. 
Some can be brought in the 
home for trim, others can be 
decorated for outside. 
Foliage plants include Mag­ 
nolia, pine, hcmUtck, Chinese 
fir, cryptom eria, pittosporium 
and aucuba gold dust. 
P o p u l a r s h r u b s include 
Carollerry, Snowberry, vari­ 
eties of roses, such as Rose 
Multifora, also m any assort­ 
ments of V i b u r n u m s and 
Euonymus. 


A m e r i c a n holly is b e s t 
known, but there are others. 
such as Ynupon, Deciduous 
h o l l y , 
C h i n e s e holly and 
English holly. 
Try decorating any one of 
these that you have in your 
yard. B r i n g som e in your 
perhaps an assortm ent 
inches, or brighten up 
yard with l i g h t s on 


nous 
of b n 
your 
shrub! 
YOUR H O L ID A Y T i MF. 


There are m any extra things 
to do, but there are m any ways 
to save time and effort induing 
them. K e e p a notebook for 
Christm as planning. This can 
be a handy reminder for ideas, 
menus, dates, shopping, enter 
taining, and all other jobs. 


S I a y the happt nt'M a f the 


ho!I flays he with you a /nays. 
M cDonald’s Cloth Shop 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


faithful O l d f r i e n d s . . . to Cherished new friends 


. . . to corm Hom e and tucru H e a r t h . . . toe extend 


B e s t -Wishes of the Season and luau Dour uears ahead 


bt filled toith Happiness and prosperity. 


MARK TWAIN HOTEL 


THE MOST CONVENIENTLY LOCATED HOTEL IN 


ST. LOUIS* NEW DOWN TOWN 


2 BLOCKS AWAY FROM THE NEW SPORTS STADIUM 


FRANK G. WANSONG, G E N E R A L M E A G E R 


FREE PARKING 


POETRY 
QUOTATIONS 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1966, Sec. D 
The Invincible Surmise 
ship 
made 
the 
President 
almost look like an economiz­ 
e r — which 
is 
the farthest 
thing 
in the world from what 
he is. 
Perhaps, 
the 
greatest vic­ 
tories of the Congress were the 
few tim es it failed to yield to 
the Presidential leash, as when 
it 
refused 
to wipe 
out Sec­ 
tion 14B 
of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to 
take 
away one of the 
few remaining liberties of the 
working man, and when it would 
not pass 
still another 
civil 
rights bill which contained the 
iniquitious 
and unconstitution­ 
al forced housing provisions. 
It also refused to cut out the 
provenly wise school lunch and 
school milk provisions and de­ 
clined to phase out the impacted 
areas provisions of the school 
program , by which the Federal 
government assists school dis­ 
tricts 
which must 
bear 
the 
impact 
of huge enrollments 
caused 
by Federal activities. 
Among 
the massive spending 
plans 
which 
the Congress 
passed 
were 
the 
rent sub­ 
sidy 
whereby 
the thrifty pay 
the rent 
for 
this 
less pro­ 
vident neighbors — perhaps 
our longest 
step 
to collecti­ 
vism; 
the 
Demonstration 
cities 
program of massively 
more 
aid to cities which have 
not been able to digest or make 
worthwhile so much of the aid 
already given; a 
huge in­ 
crease in the War on Poverty 
on top of the colossal failures 
and few successes 
already 
achieved; 
and 
far, 
far 
too 
much 
foreign 
aid, including 
help 
to many countries which 
revile 
and 
abominate us for 
the 
very aid which we force 
upon 
them, 
and which 
they 
ungratefully 
receive, without 
so much as one whit of appre­ 
ciation or 
the slightest value 
returned 
to the United States. 
This 
is 
not to say that the 
Congress was not without some 
redeeming 
features. It passed 
wise m easures for the elim­ 
ination of air and water pol­ 
lution, and promoted 
soil and 
water conservation. 
It continued 
the splendid 
highway 
program, 
which has 
the 
great 
viture 
that the 
costs 
are paid by those who 
use it and who benefit 
by it. 
It 
passed 
good conserva­ 
tion bills for maintaining many 
of our 
best 
rivers 
and 
stream s, 
and 
legislation 
to 
assist servicem en. 
By 
and parge, however, its 
chief virtues were in its 
in­ 
frequent 
resistances 
to 
Presidential domination. 


Birth Defects Bring 
, 
March of Dimes Psychiatrist Says 


By W ILLIA M D. SHERM AN, m .d. 


The other day we heard a man 
witness to his 
faith on tele­ 
vision. 
This was astonishing 
for he was a Russian writer 
inexplicably permitted to leave 
Russia and go to England. He 
answered 
many 
questions 
through an interpreter. At one 
point, however, with firm de­ 
termination, he interrupted his 
translator, raised his hand and 
in clear, emphatic tones said in 
English, “ I believe in God.... 
•f believe in God." 
One could not help but feel, 
in this curiously poignant mo­ 
ment, that this above all else 
was a statement he felt he must 
make, and that the moment was, 
to him, one of enormous signifi­ 
cance and importance. 
It is quite possible that he had 
never been able to make a public 
declaration of his faith. 
Now 
he had done so, and one could 
only imagine the sense of re­ 
lief that must have swept over 
his soul as he stood committed 
to the great company of 
be­ 
lievers, 
past present and 
to 
come, on earth and in Heaven. 
We 
wondered what he would 
think of the news leaking out 
from America, news of the death 
of God. 
Being a philosopher, 
he might not be too much dis­ 
turbed. 
The death of God is 
not exactly news. 
It has been 
announced 
rather frequently 
through the centuries. 
Nearly 100 years ago, Fried­ 
rich Nietzsche informed the 
world that God was dead. Wags 
of his day said he had issued a 
statement, 
“ God 
is dead. 
Signed; Nietzsche.” Which was 
followed a little later by another 
statem ent “ Nietzsche is dead. 
Signed; God.” 
Of course a living God can be 
most uncomfortable to live with. 
He makes demands which run 
contrary to human desire. He 
asks that we give ...give pity, 
give understanding and justice 
and mercy...and love...and one­ 
self. 
He makes other difficult 
claims upon us which trouble us 
because we will not or cannot 
respond. 
Considering all the advantages 
offered us by the Great Society 
in which we are said to 
live, 
considering the extraordinary 
developments of science, con­ 
sidering man’s ability to cure 
the sick and halt the advance of 
disease, we feel we no longer 


need God. 
He is obsolete - or 
dead. 
Yet questions remain to be 
answered. 
What are we to do 
with the great problems 
of 
sin and evil? 
Of man’s es­ 
trangement and need for re­ 
conciliation? 
How is man’s chaoitc, mean­ 
ingless life to be 
brought to­ 
gether, bound up, 
made har­ 
monious and rational? 
What is man to do writh 
the 
fearful mess he has made 
of 
God’s creation? Where is God 
in all this? 
Is it true that He 
has indeed quietly abandoned 
His creation to the fearful re­ 
sults of its own powerlessness? 
Well, long, long ago, a man 
called Job had bren called upon 
to suffer atrociously, and 
was 
now, by means of dialogue with 
his friends, calling God to ac­ 
count. 
When the 
Almighty at 
last 
intervened, He presented 
a 
picture of His creation, 
in­ 
finitely various, formed with 
consummate skill, beauty and 
purpose. 
“Where were you,” challenged 
God, “ when I laid the founda­ 
tions of the earth?...Who hath 
put wisdom in the inward parts 
or who hath given understanding 
to the mind? 
He that argueth 
with God, let him answer it.” 
And Job had to say, “ Hitherto 
I have heard of thee 
by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee...! repent in dust 
and ashes.” 
St. Paul could say, “ I 
know 
whom I have believed!” 
Job 
said, 
“ I know that my 
Re­ 
deemer liveth!” They are part 
of the vast company that 
be­ 
lieves God is at work today in 
His world, redeeming mankind 
through the death of His 
Son 
and 
reconciling 
His 
broken 
world through a love that loved 
to the end. 


This holiday is the oldest 
one; and both primitive and 
civilized peoples have noted its 
arrival with som e kind of fes­ 
tivity. Through the centuries, 
numerous traditions and cus­ 
toms have become associated 
with New Yeax's Day; therefore, 
when we modern celebrate the 
day, we engage in som e prac­ 
tices that are reminiscent of an­ 
tiquity. 


KISSING RING 


The children in Germany 
begin the Christmas season 
with the hanging of a cal- 
ander. The calander show s 
a painted house. Doors and 
windows of the house often 
hide pieces of candy. 


K issing Rings are a delight­ 
ful Christmas custom. These 
are embroidery hoops covered 
with red ribbons and sprigged 
with holly and mistletoe. Rib­ 
bon can be glued to or wound 
around the rings. 


Holy Meaning of Christmas 
Expressed in Church Services 
Though the President is not a 
candidate in two 
weeks, 
all 
Congressmen and about a third 
of the Senators are. That w’ill 
be the opportunity for the peo­ 
ple to pass final judgment on 
their servants in the Congress. 
If 
the people 
are not thor­ 
oughly seduced 
and be*nuwed 
by easy money — by taking from 
those 
who have and 
giving, 
politically, 
to those who have 
not 
without 
even 
the com­ 
pensating satisfaction of see­ 
ing real progress towards just 
and honest goals achieved, or 
even 
with hope of success bo 
gun — then 
the judgment of 
the American people upon the 
89th Congress 
may be harsh 
indeed. 
Globe-Democrat 


“And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not. for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all 
people For unto you is born 
• this day in t.foe (fity pkpi#yid4u 
Saviour, whirl? Is Christ the 
Lord.” 
Like the shepherds who left 
their Hocks to seek the Babe 
of Bethlehem, men, women 
and children of this commu­ 
nity will put aside not only 
their everyday concerns but 
the more immediate interest 
in tree-trimming and pack­ 
age-wrapping and go to And 
once again the holy meaning 
of Christmas, in special serv­ 
ices held by local churches. 
Catholic churches will pro­ 
claim the birth of the King of 
Christendom by solemn mid­ 
night masses. To commemo­ 
rate the Nativity, Protestant 
churches will hold candlelight 


It's an Old Custom 


Festive wreaths and gar­ 
lands 
made 
of 
evergreens, 
cones and herbs are, nowa­ 
days, closely linked to the cel­ 
ebration of Christmas. The 
custom of making such gar­ 
lands for gala occasions ac­ 
tually datos back to the a n ­ 
cient Egyptians, a thousand 
or more years before the birth 
of Christ 


1 heard the bells on Christ­ 
mas Day 
1'hcijc. old, fanuiiar carols 


And fflflffffl sweet* 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will 
to men! 


Manger Scenes 


The setting up of manger 
scenes of the Nativity has 
become a popular custom . 
The idea started in 1223, 
at Greccio, Italy. St. Francis 
of Assisi assembled such a 
scene with real people and 
live anim als. Me wanted to 
make the story of Christ's 
birth real to his followers. 
This movement s p r e a d 
through Italy and to other 
lands, especially in Southern 
E u r o p e , w h e r e m a n g e r 
scenes rather than the Christ­ 
m as trees formed the center 
of the holiday observance. 
In the United States each 
year more churches, clubs, 
and homes use d i s p l a y s , 
both indoor and out. 
The M oravian fam ily sets 
up an elaborate Christmas 
scene - the - "I’utz"— which 
pictures not only the Holy 
Fam ily, but also v i l l a g e 
scenes show ing the life of the 
people. 


No Santa Claus! T h a n k 
God. he lives, and lives 
forever. 
A thousand years from now , 
Virginia, 
nay, ten time ten thousand 
years from, 
he w ill continue to make glad 
the heart 
of childhood. 


err\ 
MODE -'O-DAY 


TRANSLATED FROM 
JOSEPH MOHR. 18 1H 


Holy night, peaceful night. 
Wonderous 
star 
lend thy 
light! 
with the angels let us sing 
Alleluia to our King. 
Jesus the Saviour is here. 


W: 
best 
L WISHES 


W /* for a 
i L 
yert. 
MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 
G. Mac FAR KEN 
(before 1580) 
Le s dance and sing and 
make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but 
once a year. 


TUSSER 


A t Christmas, p l a y a n d 
make good cheer, 
F'or Christmas comes but 
once a year. 


Christmas is Near 


Strangers begin to smile and 
speak to vou on the street. 
Som eone offers to help Mom 
with the dishes. 
Children never fail to say 
"Sir’ and "Ma’am". 
The bus driver sees you run­ 
ning — and w aits an extra 
minute. 
You find yourself feeling fine 
and looking at the world 
through r o s e c o l o r e d 
glasses. 


The Christm as m e s sa g e ' 


is a source of everlasting 


joy a n d h o p e M a y 


it bring you 
\ 
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The Invincible Surmise 


The other day we heard a man 
witness to his 
faith on tele­ 
vision. 
This was astonishing 
for he was a Russian writer 
inexplicably permitted to leave 
Russia and go to England. He 
answered 
many 
questions 
through an interpreter. At one 
point, however, with firm de­ 
termination, he interrupted his 
translator, raised his hand and 
in clear, emphatic tones said in 
English, “ I believe in God.... 
1 believe in God.” 
One could not help but feel, 
in this curiously poignant mo­ 
ment, that this above all else 
was a statement he felt he must 
make, and that the moment was, 
to him, one of enormous signifi­ 
cance and importance. 
It is quite possible that he had 
never been able to make a public 
declaration of his faith. 
Now 
he had done so, and one could 
only imagine the sense of re­ 
lief that must have swept over 
his soul as he stood committed 
to the great company of 
be­ 
lievers, 
past present and to 
come, on earth and in Heaven. 
We 
wondered what he would 
think of the news leaking out 
from America, news of the death 
of God. 
Being a philosopher, 
he might not be too much dis­ 
turbed. 
The death of God is 
not exactly news. 
It has been 
announced 
rather frequently 
through the centuries. 
Nearly IOO years ago, Fried­ 
rich Nietzsche informed the 
world that God was dead. Wags 
of his day said he had issued a 
statement, 
“ God 
is dead. 
Signed; Nietzsche.” Which was 
followed a little later by another 
statement “ Nietzsche is dead. 
Signed: God.” 
Of course a living God can be 
most uncomfortable to live with. 
He makes demands which run 
contrary to human desire. He 
asks that we give ...give pity, 
give understanding and justice 
and mercy...and love...andone­ 
self. 
He makes other difficult 
claims upon us which trouble us 
because we will not or cannot 
respond. 
Considering all the advantages 
offered us by the Great Society 
in which we are said to live, 
considering the extraordinary 
developments of science, con­ 
sidering man’s ability to cure 
the sick and halt the advance of 
disease, we feel we no longer 


CHKISTM VS 
POETRY 
QUOTATIONS 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 
LONGFELLOW 
I heard the bells on Christ­ 
mas Day 
fridy familiar carols 


A riflffM rcR w 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will 
to men! 


IS TH ER EA SAN TA CLAUS? 
FRANCIS P. CHURCH 
No Santa Claus! T hank 
God. he lives, and lives 
forever. 
A thousand years from now. 
Virginia, 
nay, ten time ten thousand 
years from, 
he will continue to make glad 
the heart 
of childhood. 


TRANSLATED FROM 
JOSEPH MOHR. ISIS 
Holy night, peaceful night. 
Wonderous star lend thy 
light' 
with the angels let us sing 
Alleluia to our King. 
Jesus the Saviour is here. 


CHRISTMAS 
G. Mac KAH REN 
(before 1580) 
Le’s dance and sing and 
make good cheer. 
For Christmas comes but 
one# a year. 


TUM ER 
At Christmas, p lay and 
make good cheer. 
For Christmas comes but 
once a year. 


Christm as is N ear 
Strangers begin to smile and 
speak to you on the street. 
Someone offers to help Mom 
w ith the dishes 
C hildren never fail to say 
"Sir" and "Ma’am ”. 
The bus driver sees you run­ 
ning — and waits an extra 
minute. 
You find yourself feeling Ane 
and looking at the world 
through ro se co lo red 
glasses. 


need God. He is obsolete - or 
dead. 
Yet questions remain to be 
answered. What are we to do 
with the great problems 
of 
sin and evil? 
Of man’s es­ 
trangement and need for re­ 
conciliation? 
How is man’s chaoitc, mean­ 
ingless life to be brought to­ 
gether, bound up, 
made har­ 
monious and rational? 
What is man to do with the 
fearful mess he has made 
of 
God’s creation? Where is God 
in all this? Is it true that He 
has indeed quietly abandoned 
His creation to the fearful re­ 
sults of its own powerlessness? 
Well, long, long ago, a man 
called Job had bren called upon 
to suffer atrociously, and 
was 
now, by means of dialogue with 
his friends, calling God to ac­ 
count. 
When the 
Almighty at 
last 
intervened, He presented 
a 
picture of His creation, 
in­ 
finitely various, formed with 
consummate skill, beauty and 
purpose. 
’•Where were you,” challenged 
God, “ when I laid the founda­ 
tions of the earth?...Who hath 
put wisdom in the inward parts 
or who hath given understanding 
to the mind? He that argueth 
with God, let him answer it.” 
And Job had to say, “Hitherto 
I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee...I repent in dust 
and ashes.” 
St. Paul could say, “ I know 
whom I have believed!” 
Job 
said, 
“ I know that my 
Re­ 
deemer Uveth!” They are part 
of the vast company that be­ 
lieves God is at work today in 
His world, redeeming mankind 
through the death of His Son 
and reconciling His broken 
world through a love that loved 
to the end. 


G L A D A N G E L . . . A 
c h a r m i n g , e a s y - t o - m a k e 
Christm as angel, m ade from a 
triangle of brightly c o l o r e d 
cardboard covered with san d ­ 
wich w rap and secured on the 
back with transparent tape. 
Two smaller triangles, a bached 
at the neck, become fife sleeves 
The head is a styrofoam ball 
attached with a popsirkle stick. 
Sequins may be glued on for 
additional decoration. 


M anger Scenes 


The setting up of m anger 
scenes of the Nativity has 
become a popular custom . 
The idea started in 1223, 
at Greccio, Italy. St. Francis 
of Assisi assembled such a 
scene with real people and 
live anim als. He wanted to 
m ake the story of C h r i s t ’s 
b i r th real to his followers. 
This movement s p r e a d 
through Italy and to other 
lands, especially in Southern 
E u r o p e , w h e r e m a n g e r 
scenes rather than the Christ­ 
m as trees formed the center 
of the holiday observance. 
In the United States each 
year more churches, clubs, 
and homes use d i s p l a y s , 
both indoor and o u t 
The M oravian family sets 
up an elaborate C hristm as 
scene * the * 'Tbite"— which 
pictures not only the Holy 
Fam ily, but also v i l l a g e 
scenes show ing the life of the 
people. 


Birth Defects Bring 
March of Dimes Psychiatrist Says 


By WILLIAM D. SHI RMAN, m o . 
Staff Psychiatrist, March of Dimes Birth Defects Center 
School of Medicine, University of Washington 
Seattle, Wasl ington 


What happens if a baby is born defective? During the 
first 24 hours, most parents experience an overwhelming, 
disorganized sense of catastrophe. They do not hear the 
words of comfort, the words of explanation. They hear 
the first sentence you tell them, and that’s all. And they 
have within them a bewildering sense that the whole 
world has suddenly fallen apart. 
What happens to these fami-’ 
lies? Sometimes they break up. 
But usually they don’t, particu­ 
larly if they have a kind and 
understanding counselor to help 
them through the difficult times. 
Psychologically, often something 
can be done so that these stricken 
parents do not go home, hide 
their imperfect baby from the 
neighbors, and live with its de­ 
fect as though it were beyond 
repair. 
Families Are Disrupted 
In other words, no birth de­ 
fect ever happens to just one 
person—the infant alone. Each 
of these children, and the tens of 
thousands like them born each 
year, have families whose lives 
are often seriously disrupted by 
the birth of a defective infant. 
This fact is recognized by every 
March of Dimes Birth Defects 
Center, now numbering 7? across 
the nation. Also recognized is 
the fact that emotional help for 
the parents is just as much a 
matter for experts to handle as 
is the medical care of the small 
patient. 
This disruption of the family 
is a serious matter and many in­ 
dividuals within the family suf­ 
fer. The initial sense of shame 
at having borne these children 
is intense, even though the par­ 
ents may deny it. What often 
happens next is a sort of closing 
of the ranks of the family to 
form a protective circle, not un­ 
like a circle of wagon trains 
upon an Indian attack. 
The 
reasons for this self-protective 
move are obvious. Each member 
of the family of this defective 
baby fully expects derision from 
the community, and many steel 
themselves for the expected at­ 
tacks by developing hostile at­ 
titudes toward society and by 
dropping their social contacts 
within the community. They de­ 
liberately cut themselves off from 
social resources which might be 
comforting to them. 


Many of these parents, no­ 
tably the mothers, even shut out 
the rest of the family around 
them, and the effects of this can 
be catastrophic. 
The healthy 
children do not get as much 
“mothering” as the one who is 
handicapped. 
They are fully 
aware why they don’t receive 
the affection and attention they 
expect from their mother, and 
their natural reaction is anger 
with the brother or sister who 
is 
monopolizing the 
parent’s 
time. In these families, I have 
known of normal children, ill 
with measles or chicken pox or 
mumps, who have designedly 
prolonged 
their convalescence 
because they had learned, from 
the example of their defective 
brother or sister, that this was 
a successful ploy to command 
attention and affection from par. 
ents. 
A recent study of the emo­ 
tional development of young 
diabetics and their brothers and 
sisters disclosed that these rela­ 
tives of the patients suffered 
from more emotional disturb­ 
ances than the family member 
who was physically ill. 
Stresses Increase 
The strain on the parents in 
some situations is unlikely to 
diminish. Modern medicine may 
not be able to help the imperfect 
baby or child to improve spec­ 
tacularly. In such instances, the 
stresses on the parents will in­ 
crease 
wfhen, 
inevitably, 
the 
problem arises of educating the 
child, if the child ta educable, 
and of preparing him or her to 
adjust to the outside world of 
adults. 
As an outgrowth of this and 
other tensions stemming from 
the situation created in the home 
by the presence of a child with 
a severe birth defect, some m ar­ 
riages reach the breaking point. 
There are no statistics to sub­ 
stantiate the number of broken 
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marriages attributable to the 
tragedies we call birth defects; 
but many of those working in 
this arca believe, as I do, that 
the percentage of divorces is 
extremely high within three to 
four years of the birth of a con­ 
genitally malformed infant. 
Emotions Are Studied 
At this point, unfortunately, 
neither medicine nor psychiatry 
can prescribe a lasting remedy 
for these domestic convulsions 
in families stricken by the pres­ 
ence of an imperfect child. But 
my colleagues and I, here at 
the 
University 
of 
Washing­ 
ton School of Medicine, have 
launched a long-range study, 
with the support of the March 
of Dimes, into the emotional im­ 
pact of birth defects both on 
patients and on members of 
their families. We hope to come 
up, after our studies, with mean­ 
ingful recommendations. 
Meanwhile, at March of Dimes 
Birth Defects Centers across the 
nation, we continue to be mind­ 
ful that we are confronted in 
these circumstances with more 
than a medical problem. Until 
we 
have a better mode of 
therapy, we are alert to the de­ 
structive turn that emotional 
factors can take in these sit­ 
uations; 
and try to extend 
patience, understanding and 
practical help for these unavoid­ 
able parental strains and dis­ 
locations. 
Holy Meaning of Christmas 
Expressed in Church Services 


“And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold. 
I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all 
people For unto you is born- 
fthixdfly iv tU.e rtty. 
Saviour, which Is Christ the 
Lord." 
Like the shepherds who left 
their flocks to seek the Babe 
of Bethlehem, men, women 
and children of this commu­ 
nity will put aside not only 
their everyday concerns but 
the more immediate interest 
in tree-trimming and pack­ 
age-wrapping and go to And 
once again the holy meaning 
of Christmas, in special serv­ 
ices held by local churches. 
Catholic churches will pro­ 
claim the birth of the King of 
Christendom by solemn mid­ 
night masses. To commemo­ 
rate the Nativity, Protestant 
churches will hold candlelight 


If s an Old Custom 
Festive wreaths and gar­ 
lands made of evergreens, 
cones and herbs are, nowa­ 
days, closely linked to the cel­ 
ebration of Christmas. The 
custom of making such gar­ 
lands for gala occasions ac­ 
tually dates back to the an­ 
cient Egyptians, a thousand 
or more years before the birth 
of Christ 


and communion services and 
children's programs 
The custom of saying mass 
at midnight derives from an 
old belief that Christ was born 
at that hour. Actually, muss 
may be said at any hour dur­ 
ing the night before Christ­ 
mas, and in some countries 
the first Christmas mass is 
said at four or five in the 
morning. 
According to early Roman 
regulations, Christmas mass 
was celebrated “when the cock 
crows" — about three o’clock 
In the morning. Spanish- 
speaking people still call mid­ 
night mass “Misa de Oallo," 
while the Portuguese term is 


"Missa do Galo" — in both 
cases, “mass of the cock.” 
Candlelight services held in 
Protestant churches symbolize 
Christ as the light of the 
wdffdj'and the shining beams 
of the candles call to mind the 
Star that shone to guide the 
Wise Men. 
Exemplifying the spiritual 
side of Christmas are programs 
which include special sermons, 
reading the Christmas story, 
prayers, carols and the Sacra­ 
ment of the Lord's Supper. 


I U — 
Scotland is expanding ski 
centers. 


THE 89TH CONGRESS 
The President calls the 89th 
Congress which adjourned re­ 
cently “ the 
greatest ever.” 
Well, he might, for it was hts 
doormat. 
Others may take a somewhat 
different view. Those who be­ 
lieve in Constitutional govern­ 
ment and in the historic balance 
of powers which has served 
this nation 
so well for al­ 
most two centuries will point 
to it as a supine Congress 
which vacated its powers to the 
Executive and the Judiciary and 
thus 
willingly 
assumed 
a 
third rate status 
for itself. 
The Congress rolled over and 
played 
dead for the Supreme 
Court. It 
saw its 
will frus­ 
trated In the one-man one-vote 
ruling, 
which 
runs smack 
in the 
face of the composition 
of Congress itself which is ap­ 
portioned 
In one house 
on 
one-man one vote, and In the 
other 
so the smallest state 
has the same vote as the larg­ 
est to prevent 
the big ones 
from swallowing up the small­ 
er. 
If 
It 
were not 
for this 
provision 
for the Senate, we 
would never have been joined 
together as a nation. 
It 
has 
seen 
its 
will over 
ridden in the Prayer contro­ 
versy, where a majority voted 
for the Dirksen amendment, 
but it 
failed by a few votes 
of the required 
two-thirds 
to let the people express their 
will which 
is 
considered 
overwhelmingly against 
the 
Supreme Court 
view of out­ 
lawing 
prayers in the public 
schools. 
It watched, 
with concealed 
stirring if any, 
as the Su­ 
preme Court 
time and again, 
as 
an 
admittedly 
activist 
court, 
legislated for 
the 
country. This Is not and nev­ 
er 
should 
be Its function, 
yet the Congress never had the 
guts 
to lift 
a finger — or 
a 
vote — against this wholly 
unwarranted 
assumption 
of 
legislative power. 
As to Its balance with the 
Executive, 
the Congress was 
a “ Yes, sir, thank you, sir” 
body when it came to rubber 
stamp virtually every request 
for outlandish spending which 
plunged this nation perilously 
close to financial insolvency. 
It 
voted an estimated 264 
billion in expenditures, 
about 
30 per cent 
more than 
the 
spendingest Congress in his- 
torh 
which, in 1941-42, 
fi­ 
nanced the beginnings of World 
War IL 
In fact, the 89th’s main con­ 
tributions to economy were to 
try to out-johnson Johnson by 
voting 
even more than 
the 
fantastic 
and foolishly con­ 
ceived programs 
the Presi­ 
dent himself suggested. 
With the President proposing 
far more 
than 
he needed or 
wabtet^ 
and' with (ho fatuous 
Bobby 
Kennedy trying to up 
most of these by 20 per cent, 
and 
with the 
Republicans 
then 
urging 
these bloated 
totals 
be half 
again 
as 
much, 
there 
was seldom 
much 
room 
for praise 
for 
anyone. 
This weird 
combination of a 
spending President, combined 
with a 
Congress gone 
mad, 
plus Bobby 
and then the in­ 
effectual 
Republican leader­ 


ship 
made 
the 
President 
almost look like an economiz­ 
er — which 
is 
the farthest 
thing 
in the world from what 
he is. 
Perhaps, 
the 
greatest vic­ 
tories of the Congress were the 
few times it failed to yield to 
the Presidential leash, as when 
it refused to wipe out Sec­ 
tion 14B 
of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to take 
away one of the 
few remaining liberties of the 
working man, and when it would 
not pass 
still another 
civil 
rights bill which contained the 
iniquitious 
and unconstitution­ 
al forced housing provisions. 
It also refused to cut out the 
provenly wise school lunch and 
school milk provisions and de­ 
clined to phase out the impacted 
areas provisions of the school 
program, by which the Federal 
government assists school dis­ 
tricts 
which must bear 
the 
impact 
of huge enrollments 
caused by Federal activities. 
Among the massive spending 
plans 
which 
the Congress 
passed 
were 
the 
rent sub­ 
sidy whereby 
the thrifty pay 
the rent 
for this 
less pro­ 
vident neighbors — perhaps 
our longest step 
to collecti­ 
vism; 
the 
Demonstration 
cities program of massively 
more 
ald to cities which have 
not been able to digestor make 
worthwhile so much of the aid 
already given; a 
huge in­ 
crease in the War on Poverty 
on top of the colossal failures 
and few successes 
already 
achieved; 
and far, 
far too 
much 
foreign aid, including 
help to many countries which 
revile 
and abominate us for 
the 
very aid which we force 
upon them, 
and which they 
ungratefully 
receive, without 
so much as one whit of appre­ 
ciation or the slightest value 
returned to the United States. 
This 
is 
not to say that the 
Congress was not without some 
redeeming features. It passed 
wise measures for the elim­ 
ination of air and water pol­ 
lution, and promoted soil and 
water conservation. 
It continued 
the splendid 
highway program, 
which has 
the 
great 
vlture 
that the 
costs 
are paid by those who 
use It and who benefit 
by it. 
It 
passed 
good conserva­ 
tion bills for maintaining many 
of our 
best 
rivers 
and 
streams, 
and 
legislation 
to 
assist servicemen. 
By and parge, however, its 
chief virtues were in its 
in­ 
frequent 
resistances 
to 
Presidential domination. 


Though the President is not a 
candidate in two weeks, 
all 
Congressmen and about a third 
of the Senators are. That will 
be the opportunity for the peo­ 
ple to pass final judgment on 
their servants in the Congress. 
If the people 
are not thor­ 
oughly seduood *nd, be*>u»ed. 
by easy money — by taking from 
those 
who have and 
giving, 
politically, 
to those who have 
not 
without even 
the com­ 
pensating satisfaction of see­ 
ing real progress towards just 
and honest goals achieved, or 
even with hope of success be 
gun — then 
the judgment of 
the American people upon the 
89th Congress 
may be harsh 
indeed. 
Globe-Democrat 
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New Year’s Day is the most important January holiday, and 
the only one the entire world observes, regardless of racc^ or 
religious belief. No doubt the greeting, Happy New ^ ear in 
various languages has been most o ften heard around the globe. 


New Year’s Day is a legal 
holiday in all our states, the 
District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. (There are 
no National Holidays in the 
United States; for each individ­ 
ual state has jurisdiction over 
the dates that it observes. The 
President and Congress can 
designate holidays"only for the 
District of Colombia and feder­ 
al employees, throughout the 
nation.") 
In early times such places 
as C a m b o d i a , New Guinea, 
Peru, Burma, Babylon, Greece, 
there was a " pe ri od of sus­ 
pended animation", observed 
with "fasting and austerity," 
before the dawn of a new year. 
The Hebrews and the Natchez 
Indians in America also noted 
such a time. 
Since the advent of a new 
year is symbolic of the fact that 
"Life is in the end victorious 


BISSING RING 


Kissing Kings are a delight­ 
ful Christmas custom. These 
are embroidery hoops covered 
with red ribbons and sprigged 
with holly and mistletoe. Rib­ 
bon can be glued to or wound 
around the rings. 


and that death is swallowed up 
forever" (Theodore (’.aster), the 
day has long been looked for­ 
ward to, and greeted with joy. 
Early men rejoiced because na­ 
ture was taking on new life; 
they stopped work, and joined 
with families and friends in a 
s ea s on of good fellowship. 
(Quarrels were settled; friend­ 
ships, renewed; rich and poor 
greeted each other; and many 
persons observed religious rites 
on New Year’s Day. 


This holiday is the oldest 
one; and both primitive and 
civilized peoples have noted its 
arrival with some kind of fes­ 
tivity. Through the centuries, 
numerous traditions and cus­ 
toms have become associated 
with New Year’s Day; therefore, 
when we modern celebrate the 
day, we engage in some prac­ 
tices that are reminiscent of an­ 
tiquity. 


IN GERMANY 
The children in Germany 
begin the Christmas season 
with the hanging of a cal­ 
ander. The calander shows 
a painted house. Doors and 
w indows of the house often 
hide pieces of candy. 
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With fond hopes that all 
your holiday dreams come true, we 
send you our hest wishes for a Merry (’lins!mas. 
MODE-'O-DAY 


The Christmas massa 
is a source of everlasting 
joy and hope May 


it bring you 
deep fulfillment 
CROWELL SERVICE 
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times 


We hope Santa leaves some room in 
your stocking for our wish of happy 
for you and yours. Merry Christmas! 


FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATION 
HAL F. ROBERTSON, MANAGER 
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«®me o f the 8P«!*» joy Of Christmas can be traced to the 
kitchen! This would not be as festive an occassion without 
? ; S “ 
IWay cooklM or ,ht happ' h“su- »f 
Put som e cookies aside for carolers and tree trimmers 
Decorate som e with ready made icings as well as colorful’ 
sugars. 


ea«?g% “ 
r8atin gan 
^ 
*>r 
4 cups sifted enriched flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
3 /4 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons nutmeg, 1 cup lard* one and 
3 /4 cups sugar, 2 eggs beaten, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 2 
tablespoons milk. Form the dough in a ball and chill 3 to 4 
hours. Roll on floured board to 1/8 inch thick. Cut with 
various shaped cookie cutters, bake on a greased cookv 
sheet. These are really good - Do shake som e plain white 
sugar over som e of them — yum m y. 
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C IRC US TIME . . . Toy sets for preschoolers can be filled 
with excitement. Shown is a wood circus clown and 5 per­ 
form ing anim als with plastic m ovable arms and legs shaped to 
stand or hang on the aerial ladders which are included. Each 
figure is 7 ” in diameter and colorfully designed. Red and 
yellow aerial ladders are 11'/*” long. 


“All Aboard For the 


Moon for Bored of Earth” 


J. Lester McGee, DJ). 
Centenary Methodist Church 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
It is fantastic how our lives 
are geared to and controlled by 
the SPACE AGE, There is a 
city in Florida near Cape Ken­ 
nedy named: 
ROCKET CITY. 
There are many night clubs over 
the country named ASTRO BAR. 
Houston has Its Astrodome and 
its National League Baseball 
Team •• The Astros. One break- 
fest food is pepared by being 
“ shot from rockets." 
Our 
daily conversation is saturated 
with 
space 
talk, 
such as 
“THRUST/' 
"LAUNCHNG 
PAD", 
“ TARGET 
DATE" 
“COUNT DOWN" and a word 
vou ladies like “ Weightless­ 
ness." 
Even 
the old songs 
are being 
updated for THE 
SPACE AGE, like this one: 
"Put on your new space bon­ 
net, 
With the sound equipment on 
it, 
While I hitch up an atom to 
the shay, 
Through the wild blue yonder 
To Jupiter we'll wander 
On our uranium wedding day!" 
NEWSWEEK calls our seri­ 
ous attention to the fact that 
“ As the second half of the 20th 
century 
began, the restless 
spirit of man faced its great­ 
est challenge. 
On Earth, the 
last frontiers had been crossed, 
the Everests scaled, and the An- 
tartic wastes charted, the deep­ 
est depths of the ocean plumbed. 
There remained but one direc­ 
tion for man to go on his un­ 
ending search for adventure and 
knowledge, outward into space, 
onward to the moon and plan­ 
ets/* Now that we have soft- 


landed a 
contraption on the 
moon, it won't be long until we 
soft-land a man on the moon. 
But suppose we do, man must 
never forget that he was made 
an EARTH-MAN, and by no wiz­ 
ardry of science can he be any­ 
thing else but an EARTH-MAN. 
He is still a man, even tho 
walking in space or landing on 
another planet. 
He does not 
leave his hunanity behind. On 
the moon or in space, man is 
completely out of his environ­ 
ment. 
He is lonely, helpless, 
terribly limited. The light of 
the sun is too bright for his 
eyes. 
There is 
no air to 
breathe. 
The temperature is 
too cold, his blood and body liq­ 
uids would boil if unprotected. 
There is no sound, because 
there is no atmosphere to con­ 
duct the sound. He 
can only 
communicate 
by radio waves. 
He is weightless in space, and 
to sneeze would propel him. 
He has almost 
no control of 
himself in this state. 


He must have a little artific­ 
ial earth about him at all times 
in order to survive. This pos­ 
es an almost insurmountable 
problem. 
He must take every­ 
thing with him or be able to 
produce it on the way. He must 
have 150 gallons of oxygen eve­ 
ry day to breathe; 7 lbs. of 
food and water each day and 
all of this is dependent upon 
batteries, 
relays, 
electrical 
and mechancal devices, mathe­ 
matical formulas and comput­ 
ers, the failure of any one of 
which would destroy the whole 
mission. 
For 
instance, one 
hyphen which was omitted in an 
e^uation^e^nt^^^enu^ou^ 


rocket led to its malfunction 
and destruction. 
Think of an 
18 million dollar error because 
of an omitted hyphenl And one 
Gemini lift-off was scrubbed 
because of a faulty 10 cent relay 
switch. 
Out in space, man feces a 
hostile and vicious world. TTiere 
are cosmic rays, radioactivity, 
solar flares, infrared rays,any 
one of which could mean instant 
death to a non-protected space­ 
man. 
Man must never forget he is 
destined or doomed, whichev­ 
er way he looks at it, to be an 
EARTH 
MAN. And 
so, my 
friends, as great as are the 
miracle of our modern space 
age — - contact with the moon 
ana oher astral bodies —. our 
.vorld yearns today for a greater 
miracle .... that oliriandlycon­ 
tacts in human relationships, a 
sympathetic contact between hu­ 
man life and good old Mother 
Earth herself —— and a free- 
flowlg conuct between heaven 
and earth. 
We can crack the atom and 
reach the moon, but down here 
in our little world we cannot 
make friendly contact with one 
another. Neighbor 
cannot be 
friendly with neighbor. 
Na­ 
tions cannot live together in 
peaceful harmony. 
Walls of 
greed, envy, jealously, and ra­ 
cial prejudice are built up which 
divide and separate the world 
into warring factions. Perhaps 
it would be well for us to have a 
little more healthy contact with 
one another and less effort 
to land men on the moon. 
In 
feet, if the same effort were 
spent in trying to perfect the 
human species, so that there 
would be more friendship and 
peace, there might be more 
hope for our world. 
If all men are God's children, 
then let us act as though we 
believed it, and become 
as 
intent on discovering new ways 
of perfecting human relation­ 
ships as 
we are in developing 
or scientific forays into the 
stellar spaces. There are peo­ 
ple in the same family whocan- 
not make sympathetic contact 
with each other. And how much 
more difficult for groups. How 
hard it is to cross the distance 
of a conference table. How dif­ 
ficult it is to bridge the dis­ 
tance between two groups be­ 
cause of 
misunderstandings, 
lack of good will and faith. 
How proud we are of our sci­ 
entific achievements in cov­ 
ering vast distances of space, 
and yet 
group cannot make 
friendly contact with group. Na­ 
tion cannot make friendly con­ 
tact with nation. 
Race cannot 
make friendly contact with race. 
Church cannot make friendly 
contact with church, the repre­ 
sentatives of United Nations sit 
together in the same room, 
but they are separated by many 
light years distance. 
Here 
are 
two 
downtown 
churches on Plaza Square, just 
across the street from each 
other. And although we haveles- 
ened the distance between them 
condiserably, we are still miles 
and miles apart. Right here in 
St. Louis thousands of people 
are slowly dying of loneliness, 
touching elbows with thousands 
but hearts with none. Someone 
called our high rise apartments 
monuments to loneliness. 
Modern man is proud of his 
scientific 
accomplishments. 
The best brains go into the 
fields 
of engineering 
and 
science. The 
lure of explor­ 
ing 
the universe 
has caught 
the imagination of young peo­ 
ple. But 
what good will it do 
us 
to go 
25,000 
miles an 
hour, unless we know where we 
are going? Of what value 
are 
electronics, 
space 
vehicles 
and automation, 
if 
it means 
that people of 
little 
char­ 
acter 
are 
going to destroy 
civilization with them? 
And here is something else- 
what 
good 
will it do us to 
_contact__th_e moon - - o r any, 
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other astral body, if here In 
our world we cannot contact 
good old Mother Earth her­ 
self? 
If we are unable to 
develop good living here, why 
try to find it on the moon? 
Where 
then shall we begin? 
Why — begin 
with life it­ 
self — right here on earth .. • 
Are you making 
full contact 
with 
good living, clean liv­ 
ing, healthy living, happy liv­ 
ing, 
contented 
living? Too 
many of us are in wrong re­ 
lationships 
with earth, es­ 
tranged 
from life, alienated 
from life. 
We 
are 
frus­ 
trated, pleasure-mad, bored, 
lonely. 
Do you have to be constant- 
1> tickled 
and entertained to 
keep 
going? Do the unpro­ 
tected fringes, 
margins of 
your 
life require 
artificial 
stimulation? Does life go stale 
at times? Are you cowed and 
defeated? Are you usually taut 
and 
strained? Are you on top 
of life, or does 
life get you 
down? 
I do not 
want 
to be mushy 
or sickly sentimental. But life 
can be beautiful. You can sleep 
peacefully at nights. You can 
rid 
yourself 
of 
neuroses, 
phobias, 
and 
antagonisms. 
Life can be vigorous and clean. 
There can be a thrill to liv­ 
ing. Living 
simply, 
content­ 
edly, peacefully, religiously, 
imaginatively, creatively — is 
making 
sympathetic contact 
with good old 
Mother Earth 
itself. It is 
living 
on earth 
as God intended 
we should. 
And you know what that leads 
to -- The 
realization of the 
Inherent and conscious desire 
of every human heart -- Con­ 
tact with Heaven, the highest of 
all earthly achievements. Why 
contact the moon if we can’t 
contact heaven? But to contact 
heaven, you must learn to make 
consistent 
contact with some 
kind of 
spiritual 
quotient in 
life. This is the essential dif­ 
ferent between being a person 
and an animal. 
There is an additional some­ 
thing that enters into life beyond 
Cause and Effect, Heredity and 
Environment, Food and Drink, 
Sex and Security. 
A 
third 
factor 
seems to be present in 
the most rigid experiments. 
Even science 
has discovered 
that it cannot explain every­ 
thing 
on the basis of 
Cause 
and Effect 
for 
there is al­ 
ways 
that third factor to be 
reckoned with. 
Did you know 
that that was 
the 
very essence of 
Ein­ 
stein's 
famous 
theory of re ­ 
lativity? 
All the relationships 
of life are relative. But rela­ 
tive to what? To each other! No! 
They are relative to that ul­ 
timate in the universe. And that 
ultimate 
can't 
be 
anything 
but God - not an abstract law, 
a principle of intergration, a 
holy 
blur, 
but a 
living, 
dynamic personal 
God 
who 
made 
man, 
who knows man, 
and loves man. It doesn't mat­ 
ter how many people say God 
is 
dead, 
He is still life’s 
pivotal 
center. 
And, 
my 
friends, you will not find life’s 
missing link until you come in 
contact with God. When He is 
missing, something 
always 
seems to be missing, and ev­ 
entually you discover that ev­ 
erything worthwhile is missing! 
It is 
so 
obvious when peo­ 
ple are out of touch with God. 
They are 
frustrated, 
lonely. 
They have fears and forbodings, 


A Fruit Dressing 
Perks Up Chicken 


By G AYNO R M A D D O X 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


A big plump r o a s t i n g ten n e c k skin to back of 
chicken or capon, either fresh chicken with skewer and close 
or frozen, is another thought body cavity with poultry pins 
for the small family’s Thanks- and cord laced like a shoe 
giving dinner. 
lace. Tuck wings back and un- 
For an extra festive touch der roaster, 
stuff with apricot-apple dress- 
Place chicken, breast side 
ing. For best results roast in “P on V-shaped rack in shal- 
a new Teflon-lined (to make >°w ™»st or broil pan Rub 
cleaning easier) roast or broil chicken with soft butter or 
pan fitted with a V-shaped othf.r fat- Roast following di- 
rack. This provides a full cir- le£ u?ns on wraPPer °r -in 
culation of heat a b o u t the 325-dcgree oven 30 to 35 mm- 
utes per pound or until drum­ 
sticks feel soft when pressed 
with paper-protected fingers 
chicken. 


STUFFED ROAST CHICKEN 
1 (4 to 6 pound) roasting 
chicken or capon, 
fresh or frozen 
* 4 cup chopped onion 
cup butter or margarine 
cup water 
cups ready-packaged 
helerb seasoned stuffing 
crumbs 
I cup chopped tart apple 
I cup chopped dried 
apricots 
R e m o v e g i b l e t s from 
chicken and set aside to cook, 
following directions bel ow, 
while c h i c k e n roasts. Rub 


and leg joints move easily. 
Baste frequently with suction 
baster. 
While chicken is roasting, 
cook giblets. When chicken is 
done, remove to warm plat­ 
ter; remove skewers and cord. 
Let chicken stand in warm 
place about 20 minutes before 
carving. Meanwhile prepare 
gravy. Serves four to six. 
To cook g i b l e t s : Place 
washed giblets in a saucepan. 
Add a sliced stalk of celery, a 
sliced carrot, a sliced onion, 3 
peppercorns, and Vi teaspoon 
salt. Add water to cover gib- 
cavities with salt. In a sauce- ]e^s an(j vegetables. Simmer, 
pan, cook onion in butter un- covered, for 15 minutes then 
til soft. Add water and bring remove liver. Continue cook- 
to a boil. 
|ng giblets, covered, for about 
Remove pan from heat and 1 hour or until tender when 
stir in herb-seasoned crumbs, pierced with a fork. Remove 
apple and apricots. Stuff body giblets and chop; strain stock 
cavity and neck lightly. Fas- tor use in gravy. 


uneasiness, 
restlessness, 
mental and emotional storms. 
Their resentments show. Life 
gets out of 
gear, out of har­ 
mony, out of focus, 
off-key, 
off-balance. And 
their 
first 
cry is: ‘There is no God/ or 
“ if 
there ever was, He 
Is 
now dead.’ 
What are your personal prob­ 
lems. 
It 
really doesn't mat­ 
ter, for all human problems 
can be fitted into a few cate­ 
gories. This has 
been called 
the hardening of the 
cate­ 
gories. 
Is 
there trouble in 
the home? Are there strained 
relationships? 
Then some­ 
where along the way you have 
lost contact with God. 
What is wrong with our demo­ 
cracy? Maybe our democracy 
has become a prodigal son and 
has wandered away from the 
Father’s 
house into a strange 
land. What is wrong when edu­ 
cation 
fails, 
politics 
fails, 
statesmanship 
falls, science 
fails, 
military power fails, 
war fails? Now 
even 
war 
fails! (Something hard for us, 
who have always won wars, to 
understand.) 
Maybe 
we have 
lost contact with God. 
There 
Is 
an incident in the 
New Testament about a woman 
who had suffered from a dis­ 
ease for 12 years. One day she 
came 
up 
behind Jesus and 
touched 
the hem of his gar­ 
ment. For 
she 
said to her­ 
self: “ If 
I can only touch the 
hem of his garment, I shall be 


well." Then Jesus turned and 
seeing her said: “ Take heart, 
daughter. Your faith has made 
your well." And Instantly she 
was healed. 
My friends, our world Is sick. 
Our democracy 
Is 
sick. Our 
system 
of life Is sick. Every 
system 
within our system is 
sick. Our homes are sick. Our 
churches 
are sick. 
We 
are 
sick. 
If 
we could only make 
close contact with Jesus. 
If 
we could only get close enough 
to touch the hem of his garment, 
we could be healed. How much 
more Important 
Is this 
than 
contact with the moon or Mars 
or Saturn. 
Touch 
the hem of 
His garment 
and Immediately 
make contact with heaven. 
A young man who went Into the 
armv and was sent to Vietnam 
wrote 
back and said: “ I went 
to hear the chaplain. He made 
a fine talk, 
but he made the 
mistake 
so many ministers 
make. 
He 
told me 
what I 
needed, but 
he didn’t tell me 
how to get It." I do not want 
to make that mistake here. I 
want to tell you how to breathe 
friendliness 
and sympathy Into 
all human relationships, howto 
make healthy contact with the 
good of human life, and best of 
all, 
how to make close con­ 
tact with heaven Itself. I want 
to tell you how to splice to­ 
gether your own yearning for 
God, and His yearning for you. 
DIAL THIS NUMBER 3 - 2 - 1 . 
Do it the space age way — by 


countdown 3 - 2 - 1 . 
THREE: Confess your need of 
God. Discover and confess that 
your own adequacy is 
Inade­ 
quate, your own self-sufficien­ 
cy 
Is 
Insufficient. This 
re­ 
quires humility - a de-empha­ 
sis on what you are, what you 
know, what you have. 
TWO: Place your need against 
His great heart and leave 
it 
there. 
ONE: Place yourself against 
Tis forgiveness, 
His pardon, 
Us strength, His keeping, His 
sustaining power. 
AND DON’T EVER HANG UP 


The New Year 


American Style 


Calling on friends on New 
Year’s Day is said to have 
been started centuries ago by 
the Chinese. And, in the United 
States, especially in cities, such 
as New York, this custom be­ 
gan early. Dutch settlers arc 
credited with beginning t h i s 
pleasant p r a c t ic e . The men 
called on the women; so the l a­ 
dies saw men friends at least 
once a year. 
It is said that 
George W ashington was sur 
prised by this custom when he 
went to New York, as the first 
elected Chief Executive. G ra d u ­ 
ally, the calling idea spread 
from the East coast to other 
states, and for m any decades 
was a popular w ay of opening 
a new year. 
Our first President started 
the precedent (which continued 
to this century) of holding open 
house for the general public on 
January 1. He and his wife. 
Martha W ashington, continued 
such social affairs during the 
seven years the national capitol 
w as in Philadelphia. Although 
J o h n and A b i g a i l A d a m s 
m oved into the White H ouse in 
W ashington, 1).C., before it w as 
completed, they m anaged to 
hold a reception there on New 
Year’s Day in 1800. 
Thom as Jefferson followed 
their example. In 1804. forex- 
ample, he held open house, 
from twelve noon until 2 P.M. 
During this period, a l a r g e 
number of guests arrived, in­ 
cluding governm ent officials, 
diplom ats, m i l i t a r y officers, 
and even som e Cherokee Indi­ 
an Chiefs, along with "most 
of the respectable p e o p l e of 
W ashington and Georgetown.” 
On this notable occasion, the 
M a r i n e b a n d played, a n d 
"abundant refreshments” were 
served. 
Other Chief Executives con­ 
tinued this custom and various 
W ashington social leaders re­ 
ceived friends and constituents 
on New Year’s l)av. 
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Food for Thought 


T H E R E ’S SOM EBO DY at every dinner party that eats all the celery,” 
humorist Kin Hubbard once complained. That’s bound to be the Slim 
Jane who tames an appetite by nibbling low-calorie Florida celery, 


T h e 
s p e e d 
s w i m m e r 
is 
slimmer! 
Swimming, diving, 
water-skiing, snorkeling all re­ 
quire lithe and vital bodies 
Florida, famous water wonder­ 
land, grows not only bathing 
beauties, but acres of sweet, 
tender celery so appetizing to 
the weight-watcher. 


S 
m a r t W IVES of mid­ 
night-snacking husbands 
put chilled celery ribs 
in temptation's way. De­ 
spite its low calorie con­ 
tent, celery provides use­ 
ful amounts of vitamin C 
and vitamin A and other 
vitamins and minerals. 


Omar Khayyam was a mathe. 
m atlclan. 


Resolutions— 


And Keeping Them 


M aking New Year’ resolu­ 
tions has long been an Ameri­ 
can custom. Even though som e 
scoff at this idea, and few suc­ 
ceed in keeping all of t h e i r 
resolutions, wevire encouraged 
in the attempt by the poet, Al­ 
fred Tennyson, who wrote; 
1 hold it truth with him who 
sings 
To one clear harp on divers 
tones 
That men m ay rise on step­ 
ping stones 
Of their dead selves to high­ 
er things. 


A holiday tradition when it w as "minced” m eat and not a 
dessert. It’s a must for holidays to have Christm as pie. 
2 cups prepared mi nee-meat or 1 - 9oz. pkg. 
2 cups thinly sliced pared tart apples 
'/« teaspoon grated lem on rind 
2 
tablespoons lem on juice 
1 
recipe plain pastry 
Com bine prepared mincemeat with apples, lemon peel 
and lem on juice. Line 8-inch pie piate with pastry; pour in 
filling. Cut design or use a fork on upper crust Sprinkle 
with sugar, and bake in hot oven (400°) about 35 minutes. 
This pie is delicious served warm. 


W e wish you all at this time of year 
A plentiful measure of Yuletide cheer/ 
Ml-LADY’S LINGERIE 


Edna & E lecta , owners 
E. Center 


Sleigh bells ring,r . 
voices sing out all 
through the land in 


friendly Christmas greetings. 


To these we add our 


own, extending to our faithful 


- _ 
customers and friends the warmest holiday 


wishes, the sincerest “thank you’’ for your patronage. 
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Some cookie* are for Santa, of course. Others are for 


holiday nibbling and snacks, the quantity of which is prob­ 
ably without equal. 
K 


,A°mr ii?* 8P?JaI j?y.°f Christm- ™ " 
traced to the 
kitchen! This would not be as festive an occassion without 
thL fra£ranCe ° f ho,lday cookies or the happy hustle of 
getting them ready. 
Put some cookies aside for carolers and tree trimmers 
Decorate some with ready made icings as well as colorful 
sugars. 
The following is an especially g „<Ki sugar cookie, for 
eating and decorabng. 
4 cups sifted enriched flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
3/4 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons nutmeg, I cup lard, one and 
3/4 cups Bugar, 2 eggs beaten, I teaspoon vanilla and 2 
tablespoons milk. Form the dough in a ball and chill 3 to 4 
hours. Roll on floured board to 1/8 inch thick Cut with 
various shaped cookie cutters, bake on a greased cooky 
sheet. These are really good - Do shake some plain white 
sugar over some of them — yummy. 


CIRC C S T IM E . . . Toy sets for preschoolers can bi* filled 
with excitement. Shown is a wood circus clown and 5 per­ 
forming animals with plastic movable arms and legs shaped to 
stand or hang on the aerial ladders which are included. Each 
figure is 7" in diameter and colorfully designed. Red and 
yellow aerial ladders are 111*" long. 


“All Aboard For the 
Moon for Bored of Earth’*’ 


J . Lester McGee, D J). 
Centenary Methodist Church 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
It is fantastic how our lives 
are geared to and controlled by 
the SPACE A G E. There is a 
city in Florida near Cape Ken­ 
nedy named: 
ROCKET CITY. 
There are many night clubs over 
the country named ASTRO BAR. 
Houston tuts Its Astrodome and 
its National League Baseball 
Team •• The Astros. One break- 
Cast food is pepared by being 
“ shot from rockets.” 
Our 
daily conversation is saturated 
with 
space 
talk, 
such 
as 


“ 
KUS I',” 
" I M NC MV■ 
PAD” , 
“ TA RG ET 
DATE” 
“ COUNT DOWN” and a word 
you ladies 
like 
“ Weightless­ 
ness.” 
Even 
the old songs 
are 
being 
updated for THE 
SPACE A G E, like this one: 
“ Put on your new space bon­ 
net, 
With the sound equipment on 
it, 
While I hitch up an atom to 
the shay, 
Through the wild blue yonder 
To Jupiter we'll wander 
On our uranium wedding day!” 
NEW SW EEK calls our seri­ 
ous attention to the fact that 
“ As the second half of the 20th 
century 
began, the restless 
spirit of man faced its great­ 
est challenge. 
On Earth, the 
last frontiers had been crossed, 
the Everest* scaled, and the An- 
tart ic wastes charted, the deep­ 
est depths of the oc ean plumbed. 
There remained but one direc­ 
tion for man to go on his un­ 
ending search for adventure and 
knowledge, outward into space, 
onward to the moon and plan­ 
ets.** 
Now that we have soft- 


landed 
a 
contraption 
on the 
moon, it won't be long until we 
soft-land a man on the moon. 
But suppose we do, man must 
never forget that he was made 
an EARTH M AN, and by no wiz­ 
ardry of science can he be any­ 
thing else but an EARTH-MAN. 
He is still a man, even tho 
walking in space or landing on 
another planet. 
He does not 
leave his hunanlty behind. On 
the moon or in space, man is 
completely out of his environ­ 
ment. 
He is lonely, helpless, 
terribly limited. The light of 
the sun is too bright for 
his 
eyes. 
There is 
no air to 
breathe. 
The temperature 
is 
too cold, his blood and body liq ­ 
uids would boll if unprotected. 
There is no sound, because 
there is no atmosphere to con­ 
duct 
the sound. He 
can only 
communicate 
by radio waves. 
He is weightless in space, and 
to 
sneeze would propel him. 
He has almost 
no control of 
himself in this state. 


He must have a little artific­ 
ial earth about him at all times 
in order to survive. This pos­ 
es an almost insurmountable 
problem, 
He must take every­ 
thing with him or be able to 
produce it on the way. He must 
have 150 gallons of oxygen eve­ 
ry day to breathe; 7 lbs. of 
food and water each day and 
all of this is dependent upon 
batteries, 
relays, 
electrical 
and mechancal devices, mathe­ 
matical formulas and comput­ 
ers, the failure of any one of 
which would destroy the whole 
mission. 
For 
instance, 
one 
hyphen which was omitted in an 


rocket led to its malfunction 
and destruction. 
Think of an 
18 million dollar error because 
of an omitted hyphen! And one 
Gemini lift-off was scrubbed 
because of a faulty IO cent relay 
switch. 
Out in space, man feces a 
hostile and vicious world. There 
are cosmic rays, radioactivity, 
solar flares, infrared rays,any 
one of which could mean instant 
death to a non-protected space­ 
man. 
Man must never forget he is 
destined or doomed, whichev­ 
er way he looks at it, to be an 
EARTH 
MAN. 
And 
so, 
my 
friends, as great as are the 
miracle of our modern space 
age — • contact with the moon 
and oher astral bodies •— our 
,*orld yea ms today for a greater 
miracle — - that ollriandlycon­ 
tacts in human relationships, a 
sympathetic contact between hu­ 
man life and good old Mother 
Earth herself —— and a free- 
flowig contact between heaven 
and earth. 
We can crack the atom and 
reach the moon, but down here 
in our little world we cannot 
make friendly contact with one 
another. Neighbor 
cannot be 
friendly with neighbor. 
Na­ 
tions cannot live together in 
peaceful 
harmony. 
Walls of 
greed, envy, jealously, and ra­ 
cial prejudice are built up which 
divide and separate the world 
into warring factions. Perhaps 
it would be well for us to have a 
little more healthy contact with 
one another and less effort 
to land men on the moon. 
In 
feet, if the same effort were 
spent in trying to perfect the 
human species, so that there 
would be more friendship and 
peace, there 
might be more 
hope for our world. 
If all men are God's children, 
then let us act as though 
we 
believed It, and become 
as 
intent on discovering new ways 
of perfecting human relation­ 
ships as 
we are in developing 
or scientific forays into the 
stellar spaces. There are peo­ 
ple in the same family who can­ 
not make sympathetic contact 
with each other. And how much 
more difficult for groups. How 
hard it is to cross the distance 
of a conference table. How dif­ 
ficult it is to bridge the dis­ 
tance between two groups be­ 
cause 
of 
misunderstandings, 
lack of good will and felth. 
How proud we are of our sci­ 
entific achievements in cov­ 
ering vast distances of space, 
and 
yet 
group cannot make 
friendly contact with group. Na­ 
tion cannot make friendly con­ 
tact with nation. 
Race cannot 
make friendly contact with race. 
Church cannot make friendly 
contact with church, the repre­ 
sentatives of United Nations sit 
together in the same room, 
but they are separated by many 
light years distance. 
Here 
are 
two 
downtown 
churches on Plaza Square, just 
across the street from each 
other. Andalthoughwehaveles- 
ened the distance between them 
condiserably, we are still miles 
and miles apart. Right here in 
St. Louis thousands of people 
are slowly dying of loneliness, 
touching elbows with thousands 
but hearts with none. Someone 
called our high rise apartments 
monuments to loneliness. 
Modern man is proud of his 
scientific 
accomplishments. 
The best brains go into 
the 
fields 
of 
engineering 
and 
science. The 
lure of explor­ 
ing 
the universe 
has caught 
the imagination of young peo­ 
ple. But 
what good will it do 
us 
to go 
25,000 
miles an 
hour, unless we know where we 
are going? Of what value 
are 
electronics, 
space 
vehicles 
and automation, 
if 
it means 
that people of 
little 
char­ 
acter 
are 
going 
to destroy 
civilization with them? 
And here is something else- 
what 
good 
will it 
do us to 
_contact__the moon - - o r 
any. 


THI OPERATORS AT 
FRANCES’ 
BEAUTY SALON 


WISH YOU A 


AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


PLEASING YOU 
PLEASES US 


DEWAVON ADAMS 
FRA N C ES ADAMS 
H ELEN B U L T E R 
CLYDA LYNN 
PAULA H A R PER 


D ELO R ES A L L R E D 
JE W E L L SC A LES 
CAROL M IL L E R 
HOWARD B O LLIN G ER 
BARBARA M URPH Y 


other 
astral body, if here in 
our 
world we cannot contact 
good old Mother 
Earth 
her­ 
self? 
If 
we 
are 
unable to 
develop good living here, why 
try to find it on the moon? 
Where 
then shall we begin? 
Why — begin 
with life it­ 
self — right here on earth . . . 
Are you making 
full contact 
with 
good living, 
clean liv ­ 
ing, healthy living, 
happy liv ­ 
ing, 
contented 
living? 
Too 
many of us are in wrong re ­ 
lationships 
with earth, 
es­ 
tranged 
from life, 
alienated 
from life. 
We 
are 
frus­ 
trated, pleasure-mad, 
bored, 
lonely. 
Do you have to be constant­ 
ly tickled 
and entertained to 
keep 
going? 
Do 
the unpro­ 
tected 
fringes, 
margins 
of 
your 
life require 
artificial 
stimulation? Does life go stale 
at tim es? Are you cowed and 
defeated? Are you usually taut 
and 
strained? Are you on top 
of life, or 
does 
life get you 
down? 
I 
do not 
want 
to be mushy 
or sickly sentimental. But life 
can be beautiful. You can sleep 
peacefully at nights. You can 
rid 
yourself 
of 
neuroses, 
phobias, 
and 
antagonisms. 
Life can be vigorous and clean. 
There can be a thrill to liv ­ 
ing. Living 
simply, 
content­ 
edly, 
peacefully, religiously, 
imaginatively, creatively -- is 
making 
sympathetic contact 
with good old 
Mother 
Earth 
itself. It is 
living 
on earth 
as God intended 
we should. 
And you know what that leads 
to -- The 
realization of 
the 
inherent and conscious desire 
of 
every human heart -- Con­ 
tact with Heaven, the highest of 
all earthly achievements. Why 
contact 
the moon if we can’t 
contact heaven? But to contact 
heaven, you must learn to make 
consistent 
contact with some 
kind of 
spiritual 
quotient in 
life. This is 
the essential dif­ 
ferent 
between being a person 
and an animal. 
There is an additional some­ 
thing that enters into life be yond 
Cause and Effect, Heredity and 
Environment, Food and Drink, 
Sex and Security. 
A 
third 
factor 
seems to be present in 
the 
most rigid experiments. 
Even science 
has discovered 
that it cannot explain every­ 
thing 
on the basis of 
Cause 
and Effect 
for 
there is a l­ 
ways 
that third factor to be 
reckoned with. 
Did you know 
that 
that was 
the 
very essence of 
E in ­ 
stein's 
famous 
theory of re ­ 
lativity? 
All the relationships 
of life are relative. But rela­ 
tive to what? To each other! No! 
They are relative to that u l­ 
timate in the universe. And that 
ultimate 
can't 
be 
anything 
but God - not an abstract law, 
a principle of intergratlon, a 
holy 
blur, 
but a 
living, 
dynamic personal 
God 
who 
made 
man, 
who knows man, 
and loves man. It doesn't mat­ 
ter how many people 
say God 
is 
dpad, 
He is still life's 
pivotal 
center. 
And, 
my 
friends, you will not find life's 
missing link until you come in 
contact with God. When He is 
missing, something 
always 
seems to be missing, and ev­ 
entually you discover that ev­ 
erything worthwhile is missing! 
It is 
so 
obvious when peo­ 
ple are out of touch with God. 
They are 
frustrated, 
lonely. 
They have fears and forbodlngs, 


A Fruit Dressing 
Perks Up Chicken 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


A big plump r o a s t i n g 
chicken or capon, either fresh 
or frozen, is another thought 
for the small family’s Thanks­ 
giving dinner. 
For an extra festive touch, 
stuff with apricot-apple dress­ 
ing. For best results roast in 
a new Teflon-lined (to make 
cleaning easier) roast or broil 
pan fitted with a V-shaped 
rack. This provides a full cir­ 
culation of heat a b o u t the 
chicken. 


STUFFED ROAST CHICKEN 
1 (4 to 6 pound) roasting 
chicken or capon, 
fresh or frozen 
14 cup chopped onion 
*4 cup butter or margarine 


cup water 
2 cups ready-packaged 
herb seasoned stuffing 
crumbs 


I cup chopped tart apple 
I cup chopped dried 


apricots 


R e m o v e 
g i b l e t s from 
chicken and set aside to cook, 
following directions bel ow, 
while c h i c k e n roasts. Rub 
cavities with salt. In a sauce­ 
pan, cook onion in butter un­ 
til soft. Add water and bring 
to a boil. 
Remove pan from heat and 
stir in herb-seasoned crumbs, 
apple and apricots. Stuff body 
cavity and neck lightly. Fas­ 


ten n e c k skin to back of 
chicken with skewer and close 
body cavity with poultry pins 
and cord laced like a shoe 
lace. Tuck wings back and un­ 
der roaster. 
Place chicken, breast side 
up on V-shaped rack in shal­ 
low roast or broil pan. Rub 
chicken with soft butter or 
other fat. Roast following di­ 
rections on wrapper or in 
325-degree oven 30 to 35 min­ 
utes per pound or until drum­ 
sticks feel soft when pressed 
with paper-protected fingers 
and leg joints move easily. 
Baste frequently with suction 
baster. 
While chicken is roasting, 
cook giblets. When chicken is 
done, remove to warm plat­ 
ter; remove skewers and cord. 
Let chicken stand in warm 
place about 20 minutes before 
carving. Meanwhile prepare 
gravy. Serves four to six. 


To cook g i b l e t s : Place 
washed giblets in a saucepan. 
Add a sliced stalk of celery, a 
sliced carrot, a sliced onion, 3 
peppercorns, and Vs teaspoon 
salt. Add water to cover gib­ 
lets and vegetables. Simmer, 
covered, for 15 minutes then 
remove liver. Continue cook­ 
ing giblets, covered, for about 
I hour or until tender when 
pierced with a fork. Remove 
giblets and chop; strain stock 
for use in gravy. 


uneasiness, 
restlessness, 
mental and emotional storms. 
Their resentments show. Life 
gets out of 
gear, (Hit of har­ 
mony, out of 
focus, 
off-key, 
off-balance. And 
their 
first 
cry is: ‘There is no God,' or 
“ lf 
there ever was, He 
is 
now dead.' 
What are your personal prob­ 
lems. 
It 
really doesn't mat­ 
ter, for all human problems 
can be fitted into a few cate­ 
gories. This has 
been called 
the hardening of the 
cate­ 
gories. 
Is 
there trouble in 
the home? Are there strained 
relationships? 
Then some­ 
where along the way you have 
lost contact with God. 
What is wrong with our demo­ 
cracy? Maybe our democracy 
has become a prodigal son and 
has wandered away from 
the 
Father’s 
house into a strange 
land. What is wrong when edu­ 
cation 
fails, 
politics 
fails, 
statesmanship 
fails, science 
fails, 
m ilitary power fails, 
war fails? 
Now 
even 
war 
fails! (Something hard for us, 
who have always won wars, to 
understand.) 
Maybe 
we have 
lost contact with God. 
There 
is 
an incident in the 
New Testament about a woman 
who had suffered from a dis­ 
ease for 12 years. One day she 
came 
up 
behind 
Jesus and 
touched 
the hem of his gar­ 
ment. For 
she 
said to her­ 
self: “ If 
I can only bouch the 
hem of his garment, I shall be 


well.” Then Jesus turned and 
seeing 
her said: “ Take heart, 
daughter. Your faith has made 
your well.” And instantly she 
was healed. 
My friends, our world is sick. 
Our democracy 
is 
sick. Our 
system 
of life is sick. Every 
system 
within 
our system is 
sick. Our homes are sick. Our 
churches 
are sick. 
We 
are 
sick. 
If 
we could only make 
close contact 
with Jesus. 
If 
we could only get close enough 
to touch the hem of his garment, 
we could be healed. How much 
more important 
is this 
than 
contact with the moon or Mars 
or Saturn. 
Touch 
the hem of 
His garment 
and immediately 
make contact with heaven. 
A young man who went into the 
arm y and was sent to Vietnam 
wrote 
back and said: “ I went 
to hear the chaplain. He made 
a fine talk, 
but he made the 
mistake 
so many ministers 
make. 
He 
told me 
what I 
needed, but 
he didn't tell me 
how to get it.” I do not want 
to make that mistake 
here. I 
want to tell you how to breathe 
friendliness 
and sympathy into 
all human relationships, how to 
make healthy contact with the 
good of human life, and best of 
all, 
how 
to make close con­ 
tact with heaven itself. I want 
to tell you how to splice 
to­ 
gether your own yearning for 
God, and His yearning for you. 
D IA L THIS NU M BER 3 - 2 - 1 . 
Do it the space age way --by 


countdown 3 - 2 - 1 , 
TH REE: Confess your need of 
God. Discover and confess that 
your own adequacy is 
inade­ 
quate, your own self-sufficien­ 
cy 
Is 
insufficient. This 
re ­ 
quires humility - a de-empha­ 
sis on what you are, what you 
know, what you have. 
TWO: Place your need against 
His great heart and leave 
it 
there. 
ONE: Place yourself against 
lls forgiveness, 
His pardon, 
lls strength, His keeping, His 
^staining power. 
AND DON’T E V E R HANG UP 


The New Yeor 


American Style 


Calling on friends on New 
Year's Day is said to have 
been started centuries ago by 
the Chinese. And, in the United 
States, especially in cities, such 
as New York, this custom be­ 
gan early. Dutch settlers arc 
credited with beginning this 
pleasant p ra ct ic e . The men 
called on the women; so the la­ 
dies saw men friends at least 
once a year. It is said that 
George Washington was sur­ 
prised by this custom when he 
went to New York, as the first 
elected Chief Executive. Gradu­ 
ally, the calling idea spread 
from the East coast to other 
states, and for many decades 
was a popular way of opening 
a new year. 
Our first President started 
the precedent (which continued 
to this century) of holding open 
house for the general public on 
January I. He and his wife. 
Martha Washington, continued 
such social affairs during the 
seven years the national capitol 
was in Philadelphia. Although 
J o h n and A b i g a i l A d a m s 
moved into the White House in 
Washington, D.C.. before it was 
completed, they managed to 
hold a reception there on New- 
Year’s Day in 1800. 
Thomas Jefferson followed 
their example. In 1804, forex- 
ample, he held open house, 
from twelve noon until 2 P.M. 
During this period, a la r g e 
number of guests arrived, in­ 
cluding government officials, 
diplomats, m i l i t a r y officers, 
and even some Cherokee Indi­ 
an Chiefs, along with "most 
of the respectable people of 
Washington and Georgetown." 
On this notable occasion, the 
M a r i n e b and played, and 
"abundant refreshments" were 
served. 
Other Chief Executives con­ 
tinued this custom and various 
Washington social leaders re­ 
ceived friends and constituents 
on New Year’s Day. 
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Food for Thought 


I HERE’S SOMEBODY at every dinner party that eats all the celery,’’ 
humorist Kin Hubbard once complained. That’s bound to be the Slim 
Jane who tames an appetite by nibbling low-calorie Florida celery. 


T h e s p e e d sw im m er is 
slimmer! Swimming, diving, 
water-skiing, snorkeling all ie- 
quire lithe and vital bodies 
Florida, famous water wonder 
land, grows not only bathing 
beauties, but acres of sweet, 
tender celery so appetizing to 
the weight-watcher. 


S m a r t WIVES of mid­ 
night-snacking husbands 
put chilled celery ribs 
in temptation's way. De­ 
spite its low calorie con­ 
tent, celery provides use­ 
ful amounts of vitamin C 
and vitamin A and other 
vitamins and minerals. 


Pa® I 


Omar Khayyam was a mathe­ 
matician. 


Resolutions— 


And Keeping Them 


Making New Year’ resolu­ 
tions has long been an Ameri­ 
can custom. Even though some 
scoff at this idea, and few suc­ 
ceed in keeping all of their 
resolutions, we<are encouraged 
in the attempt by the poet, Al­ 
fred Tennyson, who wrote: 
I hold it truth with him who 
sings 
To one clear harp on divers 
tones 
That men may rise on step­ 
ping stones 
Of their dead selves to high 
er things. 


A holiday tradition when it was "minced" meat and not a 
dessert. It’s a must for holidays to have Christmas pie. 
cups prepared mince-meat or I • 9oz. pkg. 
cups thinly sliced pared tart apples 
teaspoon grated lemon rind 
tablespoons lemon juice 
recipe plain pastry 
Combine prepared mincemeat with apples, lemon peel 
and lemon juice. Line 8-inch pie plate with pastry; pour in 
filling. Cut design or use a fork on upper crust. Sprinkle 
with sugar, and bake in hot oven (400°) about 35 minutes. 
This pie is delicious served warm. 


W e wish you all at this time of year 
A plentiful m easure of Yuletide cheer! 
MI-LADY’S LINGERIE 


Edna & E le c ta , o w n ers 
E. Center 


Sleigh bells ring,r . 
voices sing out all 
through the land in 
friendly Christmas greetings. 


To these we add our 
own, extending to our faithful 


customers and friends the warmest holiday 


wishes, the sincerest “ thank you’* for your patronage. 
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. . . From your Sewing Editor 


A SALUTE TO THIS 
MILITARY MANEUVER 


The fashion l ank and file falls in to salute the pants suit with the 
military look. It’s been drafted to the look of leisure with just 
enough formality to get it off the base. ^ ou’ll see “Top Brass’ from 
department stores to discotheques with epaulets on their shoulders, 
belts at their hips, bright brass buttons everywhere and anything 
but militant manners. It’s a great look so why not enlist? (McCalls 
8403) 


"Sew in g W ants You" 
or 


The pattern counter becomes a recruiting station 


. . . and the notions counter provides you with the “decorations” for 
that extra bit of dash. Here’s an easy idea for elegant epaulets. 
can interrogate a 
crime sus- 
The epaulets require 1 package of Coats Jumbo gold metallic rick- pect 
was 
written 
with 
an 
lack. For each epaulet cut 4 strips of rick-rack using epaulet pat- eye 
to Supreme Court 
de- 
tern for length measurement. Make 2 braids by interlocking 2 strips cisions 
which stressed 
that 
of lick-rack for each braid. Turn under the raw edges on one end 
of each braid and hand tack in place. Then place braids side by side 
with edges overlapping slightly and sew them together with a catch 
stitch. Repeat for second epaulet. Then, just top it off with a bright 
crime of robbery andburg- 
larv should be made longer, as 
gold button. 
they are in this bin> Courts 


ATTENTION . . . 
should be encouraged to give 
added penalties for the use of 
...t o details can really count. Collars, cuffs, lapels and in this deadly 
weapons 
in the com- 
case epaulets, need sharpely defined corners. The shorter stitch acts n;^ s^on °* 
a crime, as this 
as a reinforcement. Trim off the corner at the end of the point. 


CRIME BILL QUESTION 
Most members of Congress, 
with their wives and families, 
live within the District 
of 
Columbia, 
Mounting crime in 
the district is of obvious con­ 
cern 
to them in a personal 
way. 
Late 
In this 
session 
they have pushed through 
a 
sweeping 
revision of much of 
the district's criminal code, 
some parts 
of 
which 
were 
antique and others of which were 
attempts 
to catch up with re­ 
cent Supreme Court decisions. 
Despite the fact that the dis­ 
trict 
anti-crime bill is the 
product of considerable Sen­ 
ate, and House compromise* 
and is 
direly needed, Repre­ 
sentative 
George 
Grider of 
Memphis voted against it and 
having 
lost out that way has 
now 
urged President Johnson 
to veto the legislation. 
Mr. Grider maintains that if 
the bill should become law, it 
would 
be quickly challenged 
in court 
and just as quickly 
declared unconstitutional. This 
would 
mean, In effect, that 
the District of Columbia, seat of 
our national Government and a 
city 
already overridden by 
crime, 
would be left without 
laws 
pertaining 
to arrests, 
witnesses, 
nsanity, obscen­ 
ity, 
minimum 
terms 
in 
burglary, robbery and crimes 
of violence, bribery in athletic 
events 
and use of explosives 
to deface or damage 
build­ 
ings or monuments. 
Since a majority of members 
of Congress felt otherwise, Mr. 
Grider may be presuming too 
much in saying, as he did to 
the President, 
that 
the bill 
"is 
certain . . . to be 
de­ 
clared unconstitutional in its 
entirety." Since 
the present 
Supreme Court has sailed an 
erratic course with little res­ 
pect 
for precedents, 
it 
is 
seldom 
possible 
to foretell 
its decisions. 
There 
are, however, patent 
weaknesses 
in the anti-crime 
bill, such as 
its definition of 
obscenity 
as 
something "of­ 
fending 
the public decency." 
That is imprecise 
language. 
Opinions 
about 
decency dif­ 
fer 
as much 
as the finger­ 
prints of individuals, 
and the 
Supreme Court 
has, indeed, 
frowned on censorship. 
However, much of the bill to 
stiffen 
crime control in the 
District of Columbia 
is vit­ 
ally necessary. The effort to 
reinstitute a short but 
es­ 
sential period in which police 


Cruise-worthy Prints 


the suspect 
must 
be 
fully 
apprised of his 
right to sil­ 
ence 
and (or) to counsel 
Outdated minimum terms for 


Layer the seams and at the sides of the corners, trim both seam 
allowances to ’s" and diminish to less than 1 te' at the very corner. 
Turn to right side and insert a needle at the point of the corner. 
Then with the needle point on the inside, gently work the corner 
out to make the point. 


IT'S UP TO YOU 
By 
Howard E. Kershner, L.H.I). 


OUR 
NEW 
GROUP 
OF 
NOUVEAU RICHE 
The press 
continues 
to be 
filled with 
scandalous state­ 
ments concerning 
the monu­ 
mental waste and extravagance 
of the "War on Poverty" pro­ 
gram, 
as 
administered by 
the Office of Economic 
Op­ 
portunity. 
We 
present a few 
of the highlights taken 
from a 
recent 
study 
of this subject 
by United States Senator Strom 
Thurmond. 
An 
OEO offical chartered 
a twin-engine 
airplane 
for a 
200-mile flight 
to address a 
group of headstart pupils be­ 
tween the 
ages of five 
and 
six. 
One 
local office 
of 
the 
"W ar on Poverty" 
furnished 
tuxedos 
to sixteen high school 
boys for their senior prom at a 
cost of $18 each. 
Another office of OEO hired 
16 men to work with youngsters, 
13 of whom had criminal rec­ 
ords for larceny, 
assault and 
battery, 
and 
moral charges 
Involving minors. 
In many 
instances youths have been en­ 
rolled 
coming from families 
with incomes above the level 
of eligibility. 
The extravagance of OEO ad­ 
m inistrators 
has 
reached 
scandalous 
proportions. 
A 
mathematics teacher 
making 
$4,730 
was hired by OEO at 
a salary of $10,080. 
Projects 
of OEO have been 
staffed by 
hiring school teachers, often 
at 
double 
their previous 
salaries. Not only was 
this 
wasteful, but disastrous to the 
local school programs. 
In wie project, 
employee's 
salaries averaged 
57 percent 
higher than the 
same people 
had been 
earning in 
their 
previous jobs. 
For instance, 
a welding instructor 
making 
$3,200 was hired for $9,780, 
and 
a physical 
education in­ 
structor 
making 
$4,600 was 
hired for $9,480. 
In 
one 
area the "poverty 
grant" was 
$82,150. 
Of this 
amount, 
$56,723 
was bud­ 
geted fo r salaries, 
leaving 
only a little more than $25,000 
to r operations. 
One 
local 
OEO 
adm inistrator 
defended 
his excessive 
salary scale by 
stating that he was 
paying out 
for salaries much less than the 
70 percent average for 
the 
total poverty program. 


Forty-four OEO officials in 
Washington 
draw 
almost $1 
million annually. The deputy 
director gets $28,500, 
and 
three of his assistance $27,000 
each. Forty others 
draw from 
just 
under $19,000 to $24,000 
each. 
In OEO there is one super­ 
grade (high-pay 
level) 
offi­ 
cial for every 
eighteen or­ 
dinary employees. In the De­ 
partment of Agriculture there 
is one super-grade 
official 
for each 500 employees, and 
in the Department of Defense, 
one 
super-grade 
employee 
for each 1,000 
ordinary em­ 
ployees. 
Are 
the people 
defense­ 
less 
against 
such robbery? 
Is the anti-poverty 
program 
creating a 
new 
group 
of 
nouveau 
riche, 
while 
re­ 
ducing the 
taxpayer to the 
poverty level? 


IN BETHLEHEM, LA. 
A 60-foot star lights the 
countryside 
around 
B ethle­ 
hem, Ga., at Christmas. A car­ 
ol service is held beneath the 
star on Christmas night. 


o all of our 


friends. . . may the 


peace and joy of 
|j 


this beautiful season 
J 


a lw a y s be yours. 
, 


Luber’s Fashion Shop 
Luber’s ia rb e r Shop 


SEM O School & Salon 


Sikeston 


By H ELEN H E N N E S S Y 
W om en's Editor 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW 
YORK — (NEA) — 
Printed fabrics are the biggest 
fashion news to come down 
the pike for winter cruise, re­ 
sort and even the spring sea­ 
son. 


For cruise, Hawaiian fash­ 
ions and splashy prints are 
making the scene in a big 
way. Their bright colors are 
at home anywhere under the 
sun. And with the current 
n o n c r u s h a b l e , easy-care 
printed fabrics, you can have 
a complete cruise wardrobe 
without breaking the budget. 


If you plan carefully and 
choose things that will wash 
and drip-dry, you won’t need 
the family trunk to hold your 
vacation clothes, either. There 
will be no need to pack as 
though you were off on an 
around-the-world jaunt. 


For 
daytime, 
shorts 
and 
shifts 
in 
cotton 
jersey 
or 
blends will do the trick. And 
for sightseeing you will find a 
printed, sleeveless waistcoat 
and wide-legged pajamas a 
good bet. 


Be extravagant for evening. 
Get wild prints. Since holiday 
cruises are happy events full 
of sun and gaiety, colorful 
evening togs will have impact. 


There are muu-muu-styled 
evening dresses in multicolor 
prints that provide built-in 
comfort and glamor—an un­ 


bill does. 
The point 
is to protect 
the 
public, 
which is 
now at the 
mercy of the criminal element 
in Washington. 
If 
the present 
crime bill 
is 
adequate 
on 
constitu- 
ional 
grounds, 
then the next 
Congress should make it 
the 
first order of business to re­ 
write the measure and pass it 
promptly. The only valid objec­ 
tion to the bill In 
its current 
form would be 
that, as Mr. 
Grider says, it won’t stand up 
in court and would leave Wash­ 
ington 
without 
crime deter­ 
ring laws. 
Commercial Appeal 


THE CATS LAUGHED LAST 
(From ‘Line O’ Type Or Two) 
I can't forget the late Rock­ 
well 
Sayre, who died In 1931, 
after a crusade to leave be­ 
hind 
him a catless world, a 
goal from which he fell some­ 
what short. It was in the 1880s 
that Sayre 
began his anti-cat 
crusade. The drive was still 
going on in 1921, and Syre an­ 
nounced 
it 
was "the most 
popular movement ever started 
and the jolliest; 
everybody 
smiles and kills 
cats, 
and 
then kills 
cats 
and smiles. 
Smiles 
come 
first 
and 
last, and cats 
pass out be­ 
tween." 
Mr. Syre asked, "Did you 
ever see anybody prosper that 
depended 
on a cat? A person 
who keeps a cat 
or boards a 


WHY THE TINSEL 


It is a children’s story about 
how little spiders helped trim 
the tree. 


bartender 
may 
try to joke it 
off, but they will be avoided." 
Without pausing 
for breath, 
Sayre 
averred 
that 
tests 
had shown that songbirds were 
falling 
to 
the 
cats 
at the 
rate of 55 birds per year per 
cat. 
"Is there anything lower than 
a cat woman?" he asked. For 
every moment she falters to 
killl her cat, another sweet 
bird is murdered, another sweet 
song is hushed. 
"Be a nice man -- and a good 
woman. Are we manly to let any 
cat live? Such a cowardly man 
or woman may expect their own 
children to scorn their names, 
and, in future, when it 
is 
remembered 
they kept a cat, 
their pictures 
will be turned 
to the wall.” 
In 1931, Sayre 
died, leaving 
a 
number of grimalkins still 
sound of wind and determined 
of purpose. He did, however, 
carry his crusade to the grave. 
His 
will was 
35 pages long 
and bond between cloth boards. 
It 
was replete 
with poetry 
and essays taking a definite 
stand 
against cats. He also 
touched 
on prohibition, 
pacifism, 
birds, capital pun­ 
ishment and war. 
There were bequests of one- 
pound boxes 
of candy to be 
meted out to persons who had 
struck a blow in be half of a cat- 
less world. Tore was only one 
thing 
wrong with these 
be­ 
quests. 
It 
was 
discovered 
that Mr. Sayre, believed tre­ 
mendously 
wealthy, 
was, in 
fact insolvent. 
For 
this 
reason 
the late 
Michael Faherty, 
then presi­ 
dent of the board of local im­ 
provements, never got his box 
of sweet-rneats. 
It was assumed 
in Chicago 
that Mr. Sayre 
did not 
like 
cats 
very well. 
He 
oc­ 
casionally 
said 
something 
snide 
about 
the Irish, 
which 
was 
bad, 
as with 
both 
the 
cats and the Irish 
against him, Mr. Sayre would 
have 
been in very bad shape, 
indeed. 
Chicago Tribune 


FOR ANY GALA ON BOARD a cruise ship printed fabrics 
in unique, bright patterns give new dimension to fash­ 
ions. Cotton satin muu-muu-inspired evening dress (left) 
has pointed sleeves for a different touch. 
Hawaiian 
printed culottes in cotton pique (right) look just like an 
e\ening gown. 
(The American Printed Fabrics Council) 


beatable combination. For in- 
Make the news in print on 
formal shipboard parties you your winter cruise. You can 
might add a one-piece culotte do it in packable, easy-care 
outfit in checkerboard printed fabrics and cut your luggage 
cotton pique. 
to a minimum. 


"Dad, can I please have a 
nickel ?" 
This childish plea, a rarity to­ 
day, was ofttimes heard by fa­ 
thers of a generation ago for 
that coin, currently commem­ 
orating its 100th anniversary 
as part of our monetary sys­ 
tem, was probably the most Im­ 
portant bit of currency extant on 
the American scene some 30 
years ago. 
With that shiny 
piece of metal, embossed on 
one side with the regal profile 
of a proud Indian chief and on 
the reverse with the form of a 
massive bison - the creature 
has more often been misidenti- 
fied as a buffalo - a youngster 
could buy a candy bar, a pack­ 
age of chewing gum, a roll of 
mints, an ice cream cone or a 
bottle of soda pop. 
Not so today. Just as the pen­ 
ny, so cherished a coin in the 
lives of children at the turn of 
the century before one-cent can­ 
dies were 
succeeded by the 
more recent, perhaps tastier, 
brightly • wrapped 
flve-cent 
chocolate -coated liars,became 
almost obsolete,the nickel now 
Is used chiefly as a means or 
making change. It will no long­ 
er purchase a good cigar, a tel­ 
ephone call or a ride on the 
subway. About the only two 
items it 
will buy 
without 
help is a trip on the Staten 
Island ferry and a hefty pull 
of the handle of a one-armed 
bandit in Las Vegas. Its util­ 
ity is as close to being non­ 
existent as is the bison. 
The passing of the nickel from 
its former position of eminence 
is a regrettable circumstance 
and runs In our own book of so r­ 
rows with the demise of many 
another joy we experienced In 
our youth. Popular among those 
reminders of a bygone era are 
the mournful, late-at-mght waP 
of a steam locomotive whistle, 
the dissonant chant of the rag­ 
picker plying his trade up and 
down the alley, the welcome a r­ 
rival of the ice man and his chip- 
laden truck from which a hot 
and begraggled lot of "one-o- 
cat" 
players 
slaked their 
thirsts on a steamy summer af­ 
ternoon. While the disappear­ 
ance of these and similar resi­ 
duals of a former generation 
are somewhat palatable in light 
of the fact that they fell vic­ 
tim to the relentless onslaught 
of progress, the depreciation of 


the nickel is a lamentable phe­ 
nomenon, resulting from econ­ 
omic causes that most everyone 
deplores. 
One of our most aggreived 
losses was 
the neighborhood 
drugstore where the life of the 
community 
seemed to get a 
much needed transfusion from 
time to time. Presided overby 
a 
frieldly, shirt-sleeved drug­ 
gist generally referred to as 
"Doc," it was an oasis for young 
and old alike. 
It was in this emporium of 
newspapers, magazines, tobac­ 
co 
goods, candies and other 
mouth-watering goodies, school 
supplies and last but not least 
the drugs prescribed by the fam­ 
ily doctor - another fast disap­ 
pearing personage — that many 
a business deal was consum­ 
mated, that many a friendship 
blossomed and that many a 
courtship flourished. 
Legion 
are the hands that have been 
held 
in 
drugstore 
booths 
serviced by a 
winsome "girl 
next door" type. Countless are 
the snickerings of male ado­ 
lescents surreptitiously peer­ 
ing through the earthy pages of 
the "Police Gazette." 
And 
heaven only knows how much 
town commerce has been trans­ 
acted along the marble fountain 
behind which the often wise­ 
cracking soda jerk concocted a 
varietyof ice cream delicacies 
from the ordinary cone to such 
elegant 
creations 
as 
the 
whipped 
cream and 
cherry 
topped banana split. 
It would be most difficult to 
locate a shop similar to the 
one 
so vividly described In 
Thornton 
Wilder's 
"Our 
Town." 
Gone are the groups 
known as "drugstore cowboys" 
who congregated in front of 
these stores to see who was 
going with whom and to muster 
up an appreciative wolf whis­ 
tle 
at the pretty girls 
who 
passed along the sidewalk. To­ 
day's drugstores - more prop­ 
erly called pharmacies by the 
new • generation 
pharmacists 
who preside over the prescrip­ 
tion counters — are of an entire­ 
ly different stripe for the most 
part. 
Gone are the newspaper 
and 
magazine 
racks; 
these 
items are purveyed, along with 
school supplies, paper-backed 
books and tobacco wares, at 
the nearby stationery store. 
The friendly soda fountain is 


no more; if a counter does ex­ 
ist, it is long and hurried, 
manned by several waitresses, 
busboys and short order cooks - 
and produces glamorous sand­ 
wiches, tossed salads and small 
meals. 
Replacing these old familiar 
features in the modern phar­ 
macy are a large section de­ 
voted to men's toiletries with 
a 
variety 
of sophisticated 
names and a glittering area 
for Madame that is supervised 
by an efficient and affable cos­ 
metician. Articles that can be 
purchased are almost beyond 
comprehension; the list might 
include 
pocket-size 
radios, 
desk-top TV sets, expensive 
candies, photograpic supplies 
and, of 
course, the ubiquitous 
drugs. 
These, naturally, are 
obtainable from a small count­ 
er in the far corner. But even 
this sector has in many cases 
lost its simplicity to the point 
of being barely recognizeable. 
There are no hands held here, 
or teen-age snickering. 
Few 
business deals are transacted 
on the premises; they have been 
transferred to the sweet shop 
next door. 
The “ community 
clubhouse" atmosphere of the 
neighborhood drugstore 
Is 
a 
thing of the past. 
We grow a bit melancholy as 
we witness the disappearance 
from our surroundings of old 
"friends"-train whistles, 
Ice 
trucks, junkmen, the old-fash­ 
ioned corner drugstore, and, 
in a manner of speaking, nick­ 
els. 
Kids don't roller skate 
as much as they used to, or 
ride bicycles. The unc9mpli- 
cated life Is gone. 
It would 
hearten our spirits and we would 
become a trifle wistful is we 
could hear one of our brood 
say, "Dad, can I please have a 
nickel?'*, and not because he 
already had a similar coin and 
wanted to by a ten-cent, single­ 
dip ice cream cone. 
GMAC News and Views. 


LABOR'S LOVE LOST 
Leaders of organized labor 
aren't admitting it, but the 
Nov. 8 congressional election 
cost them many friends and a 
considerable loss of power In 
Washington. 
T7ie portents were visible for 
months but it took the electorate 
to make them crystal clear. 
Labor had looked forward to 
1966 as a banner year In Con­ 
gress. 
After all, In 1965 the 
House had voted 221-to-208 to 
repeal Section 14 (b)of the Taft. 
Hartley Act (right-to-work law 
now on the books in 19 states). 
President Johnson pushed the 
Senate to follow suit early in 
1966. 
But the Senate balked. 
Confronted by a pro-14(b) fili­ 
buster, the Senate twice (Feb. 
8 and Feb. 10) rejected clo­ 
ture and thus died labor's hope 
of repealing 14(b) during the 
89th "Johnson Congress." 
Now let's look toward Janu­ 
ary and the 90th Congress. All 
House seates were up for grabs, 
and it is significant to note 
that 50 of the 221 members 
who voted to repeal 14(b) In 
1965 lost. At the same time, 
not a single House member 
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Conned Pin eapple Perky W ith Pork 


our many, many blessings. High on our list is the 


confidence and good will you’ve showed us. So to you, our patrons, 


w e’re extending a cheerful, hearty holiday "thanks.” 
SIKESTON AUCTION CO. 
LENZIE BECK 
BOB McCORD 
JOE McCORD 
THARON STALLINGS 


Hl-Way 60 West 
Sikeston 


\ 


Pineapple Growers Association Photo 
Canned pineapple slices lend their golden touch to an easy-do 
pork chop dinner. There’s no need to brown the chops. Simply 
arrange them in a baking dish and cover with the flavorful pine­ 
apple sauce. As they bake the chops become moist and tender. 
Each is gaily topped with a p e r k y slice of canned pineapple. 
They’re delicious to serve with noodles. 


SALCY PINEAPPLE PORK CHOPS 
1 (1-pound 4'/2*ouncet can 
pineapple slices 
Orange juice 
% cup sherry 
1 ( 10|/2-ounce) can beef 
broth 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 finely chopped green 
pepper 


1 finely chopped onion 
6 large loin pork chops 
(1-inch thick) 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon thyme 
Yi cup red currant jelly 
1 tablespoon T'ornstarch 
2 tablespoons 
water 


Combine syrup drained from pineapple with orange juice, sherry, 
broth, lemon juice, green pepper and onion. Arrange chops in 
13x9x2 inch baking dish. Sprinkle with salt and thyme. Pour 
liquid around chops. Bake uncovered in hot oven (425 degrees F.) 
50 minutes. Break up jelly with fork and stir into pan liquid. 
Turn chops and bake 10 minutes longer. Combine cornstarch 
with water and blend into pan liquid. Top each chop with pine­ 
apple slice, arrange remaining slices a r o u n d meat. Continue 
baking about 10 minutes until<rhops are fork tender and gravy is 
thickened. Makes 6 servings. 


among the opponents of the 
repeal action was defeated. 
Congressional Quarterly, a 
private research organization, 
says: 
"More 
rough 
treat­ 
ment for labor is probably in 
store in 1967-68.*' A study of 
Nov. 8 election results shows 
organized labor lost a net of 
.33 friends in the House. Out 
of total 435 House membership, 
188 are 
now 
classified 
as friends of labor with 227 
opposed. Also leaving 100-seat 
Senate, labor will have a thin 
edge with 55 friends to 43 
opponents, 
which 
means 
no 


change and therefore no likeli­ 
hood that anti-labor filibuster­ 
ing could be stymied by the nec­ 
essary two-thirds vote. 
If the labor leaders have not 
yet revealed morose fhces, it's 
only because they've always 
had a lot of lip, including a stiff 
upper. 


FIRST N E W YEAR 


The first to welcome each 
New Year are the residents of 
the Chatham Islands, New Zea­ 
land. 


BLACKBURNS' GRILL 


S. Kingshighway 
Sikeston 


(BhMmb 


Doorways wear garlands of 
welcome ... candles beckon 
with a hearty glow. 
The season of good cheer 
arrives, in all its friendly 
warmth. May the 
jovs of Christmas he yours! 


Wilcoxson & Sons 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


From vour Sewing Editor 


A SALUTE TO THIS 
MILITARY MANEUVER 


The fashion rank and file falls in to salute the pants suit with the 
m ilitary look. It’s been drafted to the look of leisure with just 
enough form ality to get it off the base. You’ll see "Top Brass" from 
departm ent stores to discotheques with epaulets on their shoulders, 
belts at their hips, bright brass buttons everywhere and anything 
but m ilitant manners. It’s a great look so why not enlist? (McCalls 
8403) 


“ Sewing W ants You” 
or 
The pattern counter becomes a recruiting station 


. . . and the notions counter provides you with the "decorations” for 
that ext ra bit of dash. Here’s an easy idea for elegant epaulets. 


The epaulets require I package of Coats Jumbo gold metallic rick­ 
rack. For each epaulet cut 4 strips of rick-rack using epaulet pat- eye 
to Supreme Court 
tern for length measurement. Make 2 braids by interlocking 2 strips cisions 
which stressed 
of rick-rack for each braid. Turn under the raw edges on one end 


CRIME BILL QUESTION 
Most members of Congress, 
with their wives and families, 
live within the District 
of 
Columbia, 
Mounting crime in 
the district is of obvious con­ 
cern 
to them in a personal 
way. 
Late 
in this 
session 
they have pushed 
through 
a 
sweeping 
revision of much of 
the d istrict's 
crim inal code, 
some parts 
of 
which 
were 
antique and others of which were 
attempts 
to catch up with re­ 
cent Supreme Court decisions. 
Despite the fact that the dis­ 
trict 
anti-crim e 
bill is the 
product of 
cons ideTable Sen­ 
ate, and House compromise* 
and is 
direly needed, Repre­ 
sentative 
George 
G rider of 
Memphis voted against it and 
having 
lost out that way has 
now 
urged President Johnson 
to veto the legislation. 
Mr. G rider maintains that if 
the bill should become law, it 
would 
be quickly challenged 
in court 
and just as quickly 
declared unconstitutional. This 
would 
moan, in effect, that 
the D istrict of Columbia, seat of 
our national Government and a 
city 
already 
overridden by 
crim e, 
would be left without 
laws 
pertaining 
to 
arrests, 
witnesses, 
nsanlty, obscen­ 
ity, 
minimum 
term s 
in 
burglary, robbery and crim es 
of violence, bribery in athletic 
events 
and use of explosives 
to deface or damage 
build­ 
ings or monuments. 
Since a majority of members 
of Congress felt otherwise, Mr. 
G rider may be presuming too 
much in saying, as he did to 
the President, 
that 
the bill 
“ is 
certain . . . to be 
de­ 
clared unconstitutional in its 
entirety." Since 
the present 
Supreme Court has sailed an 
erratic course with little res­ 
pect 
for precedents, 
it 
is 
seldom 
possible 
to 
foretell 
its decisions. 
There 
are, however, patent 
weaknesses 
in the anti-crim e 
bill, such as 
its definition of 
obscenity 
as 
something “ of­ 
fending 
the public decency." 
That is imprecise 
language. 
Opinions 
about 
decency dif­ 
fer 
as much 
as the finger­ 
prints of individuals, 
and the 
Supreme Court 
has, indeed, 
frowned on censorship. 
However, much of the bill to 
stiffen 
crim e control in the 
D istrict of Columbia 
is vit­ 
ally necessary. The effort to 
reinstitute a 
short 
but 
es­ 
sential period in which police 
can interrogate a 
crim e sus­ 
pect 
was 
written 
with 
an 
de- 
that 
the suspect 
must 
be 
fully 


Cruise-worthy Prints 


, 
. 
. . . . . . . 
apprised 
of his 
right to sti­ 
nt each braid and hand tack in place. Then place braids aide by side ence 
(o r) 
t0 
counsel 
with edges overlapping slightly and sew them together with a catch Outdated minimum term s for 
stitch. Hepcat for second epaulet. Then, ju st top it off with a bright the crim e of robbery andburg- 
* 
lary should be made longer, as 
KOU! button. 
lhoy are ta th u bul 
Co; rts 


ATTENTION . . . 
should 
be encouraged to give 
added penalties for the use of 
. . . t o details can really count. Collars, cuffs, lapels and in this deadly 
weapons 
in the corn­ 
ea se epaulets, need sharpely defined corners. The shorter stitch acts mission of 
a crim e, as this 
as a reinforcement. Trim off the com er at the end of the point. 
(jq*S* 
* 
a 
_ 
, 
The point 
is to protect 
the 
I .ayer the scams and at the sides of the corners, trim both seam pUbyc 
which is 
now at the 
allowances to 
and diminish to less th a n 1»«' at the very corner, mercy of the crim inal element 
T urn to right side and insert a needle at the point of the com er. 
Then with the needle point on the inside, gently work the corner 
out to make the point. 


IT'S UP TO YOU 
By 
Howard ti. Kerthner, LAI.I). 


OUR 
NEW 
GROUP 
OF 
NOUVEAU RICHE 
The press 
continues 
to be 
filled with 
scandalous state­ 
ments concerning 
the monu­ 
m ental waste and extravagance 
of the “ War on Poverty" pro­ 
gram , 
as 
administered by 
the Office of Economic 
Op­ 
portunity. 
We 
present a few 
of the highlights taken 
from a 
recent 
study 
of this subject 
by United States Senator Strom 
Thurm ond. 
An 
OEO 
offlcal chartered 
a tw in-engine 
airplane 
for a 
200-rn lie 
flight 
to address a 
group of headstall pupils be­ 
tween the 
ages of 
five 
and 
six. 
One 
local 
office of 
the 
“ W ar on Poverty" 
furnished 
tuxedos 
to sixteen high school 
boys for their senior prom at a 
cost of $18 each. 
Another office of OEO hired 
16 men to work with youngsters, 
13 of whom had criminal rec­ 
ords for larceny, 
assault and 
battery, 
and 
moral charges 
involving 
m inors. 
In many 
instances youths have been en­ 
rolled 
coming from families 
with bicorn1-s above the level 
of 
• ► 
'■ tty. 
The extravagance of OEO ad­ 
m inistrators 
has 
reached 
scandalous 
proportions. 
A 
mathematics teacher 
making 
$4,730 
was hired by OEO at 
a salary of $10,060. 
Projects 
of OEO have been 
staffed by 
hiring school 
teachers, often 
at 
double 
their previous 
salaries. 
Not only was 
this 
wasteful, but disastrous to the 
local school program s, 
In one project, 
employee's 
salaries averaged 
57 percent 
higher than the 
same people 
had been 
earning 
In 
their 
previous jobs, 
For instance, 
a welding instructor 
making 
$3,200 was hired 
for $9,780, 
and 
a physical 
education in­ 
stru cto r 
making 
$4,600 was 
hired for $9,480. 
In 
one 
area tile “ poverty 
grant" was 
$82,150. 
Of this 
am ow t, 
$ <6,723 
was bud­ 
geted for sa la rie s, 
leaving 
only a little m ore than $25,000 
tor operations. 
One 
local 
OKO 
a d m in istra to r 
defended 
his ex cessiv e 
salary scale by 
stating that he was 
paying out 
tor sa la ries much less than the 
70 percent average for 
the 
total poverty program . 


Forty-four OEO officials In 
Washington 
draw 
almost 
$1 
million 
annually. The deputy 
director 
gets $28,500, 
and 
three of his assistance $27,000 
each. Forty others 
draw from 
just 
under $19,000 to $24,000 
each. 
In OEO there is one super­ 
grade (high-pay 
level) 
offi­ 
cial 
for 
every 
eighteen or­ 
dinary employees. In the De­ 
partm ent of Agriculture there 
is one super-grade 
official 
for each 500 employees, and 
in the Department of Defense, 
one 
super-grade 
employee 
for each 1,000 
ordinary em­ 
ployees. 
Are 
the people 
defense­ 
less 
against 
such robbery? 
Is the 
anti-poverty 
program 
creating a 
new 
group 
of 
nouveau 
riche, 
while 
re­ 
ducing 
the 
taxpayer to the 
poverty level? 


IN BETHLEHEM. GA. 
A 60-foot sta r lights th e 
countryside 
around 
B eth le­ 
hem , G a., at C hristm as. A c a r­ 
ol service is held b en eath th e 
sta r on C hristm as night. 


T o oil of our 


friends. . . may the 
| 


peace and joy of 
|j 


this beautiful season 
* 


always 
be yours. 
, 


Luber’s Fashion Shop 
Luber’s Barber Shop 
SEMO School & Salon 


Sikeston 


By HELEN HENNESSY 
Women's Editor 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


NEW 
YORK — (NEA) — 
Printed fabrics are the biggest 
fashion news to come down 
the pike for winter cruise, re­ 
sort and even the spring sea­ 
son. 


For cruise, Hawaiian fash­ 
ions and splashy prints are 
making the scene in a big 
way. Their bright colors are 
at home anywhere under the 
sun. And with the current 
n o n c r u s h a b l e , easy-care 
printed fabrics, you can have 
a complete cruise wardrobe 
without breaking the budget. 


If you plan carefully and 
choose things that will wash 
and drip-dry, you won’t need 
the family trunk to hold your 
vacation clothes, either. There 
will be no need to pack as 
though you were off on an 
around-the-world jaunt. 


For 
daytime, shorts and 
shifts 
in 
cotton jersey or 
blends will do the trick. And 
for sightseeing you will find a 
printed, sleeveless waistcoat 
and wide-legged pajamas a 
good bet. 


Be extravagant for evening. 
Get wild prints. Since holiday 
cruises are happy events full 
of sun and gaiety, colorful 
evening togs will have impact. 


There are muu-muu-styled 
evening dresses in multicolor 
prints that provide built-in 
comfort and glamor—an un­ 


in Washington. 
If 
the present 
crim e bill 
is 
adequate 
on 
constltu- 
tonal 
grounds, then the next 
Congress should make it 
the 
first order of business to re­ 
write the m easure and pass it 
promptly. The only valid objec­ 
tion to the bill in 
its current 
form would be that, as 
Mr. 
G rider says, it won't stand up 
in court and would leave Wash­ 
ington 
without 
crim e deter­ 
ring laws. 
Com mercial Appeal 


THE CATS 
LAUGHED LAST 
(From ‘Line O' Type Or Two) 
I can't forget the late Rock­ 
well 
Sayre, who died in 1931, 
after a crusade to leave be­ 
hind 
him a cat less world, a 
goal from which he toll some­ 
what short. It was in the 1880s 
that Sayre 
began his anti-cat 
crusade. The drive was still 
going on in 1921, and Syre an­ 
nounced 
it 
was “ the most 
popular movement ever started 
and the jolliest; 
everybody 
sm iles and 
kills 
cats, 
and 
then kills 
cats 
and sm iles. 
Smiles 
come 
first 
and 
last, and cats 
pass out be­ 
tween." 
Mr. Syre 
asked, “ Did 
you 
ever see anybody prosper that 
depended 
on a cat? A person 
who keeps a cat 
or boards a 


WHY THE TINSEL 


It is a children’s story about 
how little spiders helped trim 
the tree. 


bartender 
may 
try to joke it 
off, but they will be avoided." 
Without pausing 
for breath, 
Sayre 
averred 
that 
tests 
had shown that songbirds were 
falling 
to 
the 
cats 
at the 
rate of 
55 birds per year per 
cat. 
“ Is there anything lower than 
a cat woman?" he asked. For 
every moment she falters to 
kiln her 
cat, another 
sweet 
bird is murdered, another sweet 
song is hushed. 
“ Be a nice man — and a good 
woman. Are we manly to let any 
cat live? Such a cowardly man 
or woman may expect their own 
children to scorn their names, 
and, in future, when it 
is 
rem em bered 
they kept a cat, 
their pictures 
will be turned 
to the wall.” 
In 1931, Sayre 
died, leaving 
a 
number of grimalkins still 
sound of wind and determined 
of purpose, He did, however, 
carry his crusade to the grave. 
His 
will was 
35 pages long 
and bond between cloth boards. 
It 
was replete 
with poetry 
and 
essays taking a 
definite 
stand 
against cats. He also 
touched 
on prohibition, 
pacifism, 
birds, capital pun­ 
ishment and war. 
There were bequests of one- 
pound boxes 
of candy to be 
meted out to persons who had 
struck a blow in behalf of a cat- 
less world. Tore was only one 
thing 
wrong with these 
be­ 
quests. 
It 
was 
discovered 
that Mr. Sayre, believed tre­ 
mendously 
wealthy, 
was, In 
fact insolvent. 
For 
this 
reason 
the late 
Michael Faherty, 
then presi­ 
dent of the board of local im­ 
provements, never got his box 
of sweet-rneats. 
It was assumed 
in Chicago 
that Mr. Sayre 
did not 
like 
cats 
very well. 
He 
oc­ 
casionally 
said 
something 
snide 
about 
the Irish, 
which 
was 
bad, 
as with 
both 
the 
cats and the Irish 
against him, Mr. Sayre would 
have 
been in very bad shape, 
indeed. 
Chicago Tribune 


FOH ANY GALA ON BOARD a cruise ship printed fabrics 
in unique, bright p attern s give new dim ension to fash­ 
ions. Cotton satin m uu-m uu-inspired evening dress (left) 
has pointed sleeves for a different touch. 
Hawaiian 
p rin ted culottes in cotton pique (right) look just like an 
evening gown. 
(The American Printed Fabrics Council) 


beatable combination. For in- 
Make the news in print on 
formal shipboard parties you your winter cruise. You can 
might add a one-piece culotte do it in packable, easy-care 
outfit in checkerboard printed fabrics and cut your luggage 
cotton pique. 
to a minimum. 


"Dad. can I please have a 
nickel?*' 
This childish plea, a rarity to­ 
day, was ofttimes heard by fa­ 
thers of a generation ago for 
that coin, currently commem­ 
orating its 100th anniversary 
as part of our monetary sys­ 
tem , was probably the most im ­ 
portant bit of currency extant on 
the American scene some 30 
years ago. 
With that shiny 
piece of metal, embossed on 
one side with the regal profile 
of a proud Indian chief and on 
the reverse with the form of a 
m assive bison — the creature 
has more often been m isidenti­ 
fied as a buffa lo - a youngster 
could buy a candy bar, a pack­ 
age of chewing gum, a roll of 
m ints, an Ice cream cone or a 
bottle of soda pop. 
Not so today. Just as the pen­ 
ny, so cherished a coin in the 
lives of children at the turn of 
the century before one-cent can­ 
dles were 
succeeded by the 
more recent, perhaps tastier, 
brightly • wrapped 
flve-cent 
chocolate -coated bars,becam e 
alm ost obsolete,the nickel now 
is used chiefly as a means ox 
making change. It will no long­ 
er purchase a good cigar, a tel­ 
ephone call or a ride on the 
subway. About 
the only two 
item s it 
will buy 
without 
help is a trip on the Staten 
Island ferry and a hefty pull 
of the handle of a one-armed 
bandit in L as Vegas. 
Its util­ 
ity is as close to being non­ 
existent as is the bison. 
’ The passing of the nickel from 
its form er position of eminence 
Is a regrettable circum stance 
and urns in our own book of so r­ 
rows with the demise of many 
another joy we experienced in 
our youth. Popular among those 
rem inders of a bygone e ra are 
the mournful, latent-night wail 
of a steam locomotive whistle, 
the dissonant chant of the rag­ 
picker {dying his trade up and 
down the alley, the welcome a r­ 
rival of the ice man and his chip- 
laden truck from which a hot 
and begoggled lot of "one-o- 
cat** 
players 
slaked 
their 
th irsts on a steamy sum mer af­ 
ternoon. While the disappear­ 
ance of these and sim ilar resi­ 
duals of a form er generation 
a re somewhat palatable in light 
of the Blet that they fell vic­ 
tim to the relentless onslaught 
al progress, the depreciation of 


the nickel is a lamentable phe­ 
nomenon, resulting from econ­ 
omic causes that most everyone 
deplores. 
One of our most aggreived 
losses was 
the neighborhood 
drugstore where the life of the 
community 
seemed to get a 
much needed transfusion from 
time to tim e. Presided over by 
a 
frieldly, shirt-sleeved drug­ 
gist generally referred to as 
"D oc," it was an oasis for young 
and old alike. 
It was in this emporium of 
newspapers, magazines, tobac­ 
co 
goods, candies and other 
mouth-watering goodies, school 
supplies and last but not least 
the drugs prescribed by the fam­ 
ily doctor •• another Bist disap­ 
pearing personage - that many 
a business deal was consum­ 
mated, that many a friendship 
blossomed and that many a 
courtship flourished. 
Legion 
are the hands that have been 
held 
in 
drugstore 
booths 
serviced by a 
winsome "g irl 
next door” type. Countless are 
the snickerlngs of male ado­ 
lescents surreptitiously peer­ 
ing through the earthy pages of 
the "Police G azette." 
And 
heaven only knows how much 
town commerce has been trans­ 
acted along the marble fountain 
behind which the often wise­ 
cracking soda Jerk concocted a 
varietyof ice cream delicacies 
from the ordinary cone to such 
elegant 
creations 
as 
the 
whipped 
cream 
and 
cherry 
topped banana split. 
It would be most difficult to 
locate a shop sim ilar to the 
one 
so 
vividly described in 
Thornton 
W ilders 
"Our 
Town.*' 
Gone are the groups 
known as "drugstore cowboys** 
who congregated in front of 
these stores to see who was 
going with whom and to muster 
up an appreciative wolf whis­ 
tle 
at the pretty girls 
who 
passed along the sidewalk. To­ 
day's drugstores — more prop­ 
erly called pharm acies by the 
new • generation 
pharm acists 
who preside over the prescrip­ 
tion counters — are of an entire­ 
ly different stripe for the most 
part. 
Gone are the newspaper 
and 
magazine 
racks; 
these 
item s a rs purveyed, along with 
sc boul supplies, paper-backed 
books and tobacco wares, at 
the nearby stationery store. 
The friendly soda fountain is 


our many, many blessings. High on our list is the 
confidence and good will you’ve showed us. So to you, our patrons, 
we’re extending a cheerful, hearty holiday "thanks.” 


S I K E S T O N 
A U C T I O N 
C O . 
LENZIE BECK 
BOB MCCORD 
j o e M cC o r d 
t h a r o n S t a l l i n g s 


Hl-Way 60 West 
Sikeston 


no more; if a counter does ex­ 
ist, it is long and hurried, 
manned by several w aitresses, 
busboys and short order cooks ' 
and produces glamorous sand­ 
wiches, tossed salads and small 
meals. 
Replacing these old familiar 
features in the modern phar­ 
macy are a large section de­ 
voted to men's toiletries with 
a 
variety 
of 
sophisticated 
names and a glittering area 
for Madame that is supervised 
by an efficient and affable cos­ 
metician. 
A rticles that can be 
purchased are almost beyond 
comprehension; the list might 
include 
pocket-size 
radios, 
desk-top TV sets, expensive 
candies, photograpie supplies 
and, of 
course, the ubiquitous 
drugs. 
These, naturally, are 
obtainable from a small count­ 
er in the far corner. But even 
this sector has In many cases 
lost its simplicity to the point 
of being barely recognizeable. 
There are no hands held here, 
or teen-age snickering. 
Few 
business deals are transacted 
on the prem ises; they have been 
transferred to the sweet shop 
next door. 
The "community 
clubhouse" atmosphere of the 
neighborhood drugstore 
Is 
a 
thing of the past. 
We grow a bit melancholy as 
we witness the disappearance 
from our surroundings of old 
“ frien d s"-train whistles, 
Ice 
trucks, junkmen, the old-fash­ 
ioned corner drugstore, and, 
in a manner of speaking, nick­ 
els. 
Kids don’t roller skate 
as much as they used to, or 
ride bicycles. The unc9mpli- 
cated 
life is gone. 
It 
would 
hearten our spirits and we would 
become a trifle wistful is we 
could hear one of our brood 
say, "Dad, can I please have a 
nickel?", and not because he 
already had a sim ilar coin and 
wanted to by a ten-cent, single­ 
dip ice cream cone. 
GMAC News and Views. 


LABOR'S LOVE LOST 
Leaders of organized labor 
aren’t 
admitting 
it, but the 
Nov. 8 congressional election 
cost them many friends and a 
considerable loss of power In 
Washington. 
Hie portents were visible for 
months but it took the electorate 
to make them crystal clear. 
Labor had looked forward to 
1966 as a banner year In Con­ 
gress. 
After all, in 1965 the 
House had voted 221-to-208 to 
repeal Section 14 (b)of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (right-to-work law 
now on the books in 19 states). 
President Johnson pushed the 
Senate to follow suit early in 
1966. 
But the Senate balked. 
Confronted by a pro-14(b) fili­ 
buster, the Senate twice (Feb. 
8 and Feb. IO) rejected clo­ 
ture and thus died labor's hope 
of repealing 14(b) during the 
89th "Johnson Congress." 
Now let’s look toward Janu­ 
ary and the 90th Congress. All 
House seates were up for grabs, 
and it is significant to note 
that 50 of the 221 members 
who voted to repeal 14(b) in 
1965 lost. At the same time, 
not 
a single House member 
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Canned P in e a p p le P e r k y W ith P o rk 


Pineapple G r o w e r s A isonation Photo 
Canned pineapple slices lend their golden touch to an easy do 
pork chop dinner. There s no need to brown the chops. Simply 
arrange them in a baking dish and cover with the flavorful pine 
apple sauce. As they bake the chops become moist and tender. 
Each is gaily topped with a p e r k y slice of canned pineapple. 
They're delicious to serve with noodles. 


SAI C Y PINEAPPLE PORK CHOPS 
I (1-pound 4'/jo u n ceJ can 
pineapple slices 
Orange juice 
34 cup sherry 
1 (IO1 jounce) can beef 
broth 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
I finely chopped green 
pepper 


I finely chopped onion 
6 large loin pork chops 
( 1-inch thick) 
I teaspoon salt 
I teaspoon thyme 
\/2 cup red currant jelly 
1 tablespoon Cornstarch 
2 tablespoons water 


Combine syrup drained from pineapple with orange juice, sherry. 
broth, lemon juice, green pepper and onion. Arrange chops in 
13x9x2-inch baking dish. Sprinkle with salt and thyme. Pour 
liquid around chops. Bake uncovered in hot oven <425 degrees F.) 
50 minutes. Break up jelly with fork and stir into pan liquid. 
Turn chops and bake IO minutes longer. Combine cornstarch 
with water and blend into pan liquid. Top each chop with pine­ 
apple slice, arrange remaining slices a r o u n d meat. Continue 
baking about IO m inutes until'd hops are fork-tender and gravy is 
thickened. Makes 6 servings. 


among the opponents of the 
repeal action was defeated. 
Congressional Q uarterly, a 
private research organization, 
says; 
"M ore 
rough 
treat­ 
ment for labor is probably in 
store in 1967-68.** A study of 
Nov. 8 election results shows 
organized labor lost a net of 
.33 friends in the House. Out 
of total 435 House membership, 
188 are 
now 
classified 
as friends of labor with 227 
opposed. Also leaving 100-seat 
Senate, labor will have a thin 
edge with 55 friends to 43 
opponents, 
which 
means 
no 


change and therefore no likeli­ 
hood that anti-labor filibuster­ 
ing could be stymied by the nec­ 
essary two-thirds vote. 
If the labor leaders have not 
yet revealed morose faces, it’s 
only t>ecause they've always 
liad a I (A of lip, including a stiff 
upper. 


FIRST N E W YEAR 


The first to welcome each 
New Year are the residents of 
the Chatham Islands, New Zea­ 
land. 


.M a y the world rejoice again, in 


Peace on Earth Good will to Men. 


BLACKBURNS* GRILL 


S, Kingshtghway 
Sikeston 


Doorways wear garlands of 
welcome... candles beckon 
with a hearty glow. 
The season of good cheer 
arrives, in all its friendly 
warmth. May the 
joys of Christmas he yours! 


Wilcoxson & Sons 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


“O Christmas Tree’" 
Means Fir to Most 


Traditional 
for trimming, 
the fir is the tree most people 
think of when they sing “O 
Christmas tree, O Christmas 
tree, how 
lovely are thy 
branches.” 
Although there are close to 
40 species of firs found in Cen­ 
tral 
and 
Southern 
Europe, 
Asia north of the Himalayas, 
and North America, the holi­ 
day favorite — the Douglas fir 
— is not even a true fir. 
Originally named false hem ­ 
lock 
with yew-like needles, 
the Douglas fir is neither a 
yew, hemlock, spruce nor fir. 
But it does have some of the 
characteristics 
of 
all 
four 
evergreens, and its identity 
confused botanists for years. 
The Douglas fir's graceful, 
upturned growth and ability 
>o hold its needles when cut 
have put it in the tup spot for 
Christmas use. It also produces 
top-quality lumber The state 
of Montana is an important 


S im la G ets H is (,a rb 
h ro m l* o em 9 (.art n o n 
Santa first appeared in his 
now-traditional 
guise 
as 
a 
plump, jovial, white-bearded 
and pipe-smoking old gentle­ 
man 
* a right jolly old elf” 
in the poem, A Visit from 
St 
Nicholas,” written by Dr. 
Clement C Moore in 1822. 
Earlier, 
Santeclaus" 
had 
been pictured dressed as a 
bishop, in a book called "The 
Children’s 
Friend," 
and 
in 
Washington Irving's 
Knick­ 
erbocker History of New York,” 
published in 1809, Santa was 
said to wear a broad-brimmed 
hat and huge breeches 
Even Dr. Moore’s poem did 
not. apparently, clothe Santa 
in a red suit. "He was dressed 
all in fur from his head to his 
foot,'' says the poem 
Santa as he looks today was 
first sketched by Cartoonist 
Thomas Nast, in 1869 The car­ 
toon showed Santa in his fa­ 
milial 
red garb, smoking a 
pipe 


GREENS FORBIDDEN 
Until about 565 A.D ., the use 
cf evergreens for decorations 
at Christmas was forbidden by 
church authorities. 


source of Douglas firs. 
Next popular Christmas tree 
is the balsam fir. Also called 
Canada balsam or Balm of 
Gilead, according to The En­ 
cyclopedia Americana, balsam 
grows from Newfoundland to 
Virginia, west to Iowa and 
north and 
west 
deep 
into 
Canada. 
Balsam retains needles well 
and give off a pleasing fra­ 
grance. It is especially well- 
liked in the Eastern United 
States. 
Included among the many 
other Christmas choices are 
the Eastern red cedar, black 
spruce and Scotch pine. 
Canadian Christmas trees, 
from seven provinces, are part 
of the holiday scene in many 
countries. The United States, 
alone, accounts for about 90 
per cent of Canada’s annual 
production of trees. Still oth­ 
ers are shipped abroad, from 
Ethiopia to Venezuela. 
Pagan Feasts 
Are Source 
Of Customs 


Most of the customs now as­ 
sociated with Christmas were 
originally pagan or non-Chris­ 
tian, according to The Ency­ 
clopedia Americana S aturna­ 
lia, a Roman feast celebrated 
in mid-December, provided the 
model for many of the merry­ 
making customs of Christmas 
From this celebration, for ex­ 
ample, were derived the elab­ 
orate feasting, the giving of 
gifts 
and 
the 
burning 
of 
candles. 
Lights also played an impor­ 
tant part in most winter sol­ 
stice festivals An obscure fig­ 
ure in the early mythologies 
of the East emerged as a sun 
god 
From the 
1st century 
B.C. this figure, Mithras, was 
adopted 
by 
an 
increasing 
number of Roman soldiers and 
others. Mithras’ greatest fes­ 
tival was that of the winter 
solstice, the time when the god 
began to return to his wor­ 
shippers. 
In the 5th century the West- 


Omens Dim 
Red,Green Set Yule Scene 
Yule Spirit With Symbolic Meanings 


"Merry Christmas? Not al- 
tracfitional colors of the which the alchemists thought 
ways, according to some an- Christmas season are red and would turn base metals into 
C1>v,k w 
5 
once assoc*a^e^ green. Yet these colors have gold and cure all diseases, was 
with the day. 
meant different things to dif- thought to be colored red, ac- 
Take, for instance, the o ld, ferent people over the ages cording to the Encyclopedia 
belief that cattle and other color has been used as the Americana. Red was also a 
stable animals were given the symbol of abstract ideas from favorite curative color in more 
power of speech on Christmas time immemorial. 
recent superstitions. 
^ ve- 
In early and medieval Chris- 
In 
Indonesia, the 
tian art colors had a mystic or 
symbolic meaning. Red indi­ 
cated passion. In its good sense 
it was a symbol of divine en 
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Party Politicking 


by 'Bettq Chocks*. 


WATCH IT THERE . . . Most children are fascinated by 
anything on wheels. Trucks are a particular favorite and, 
when it’s a dump truck, complete with a ramp and dumping 
stations, well, it’s something special. 
? 


Any person who heard the 
animals speak would die with­ 
in a year, so superstition said. 
Somber omens of death were 
read into still other Yuletide 
legends. When the Yule log 
burned, bystanders were told 
to watch the shadows on the 
walls. If the shadows of any 
persons appeared to be head­ 
less, this supposedly meant 
death for those persons, again 
within a year. 
Salt was also said to have 
the power of forecasting life 
or death, when used in con­ 
nection with Christmas. The 
ern church ordered a feast present an anonymous gilt to test could be made by leaving 
celebrating the birth of the helo the daughters of an im- a small mound of salt on the 
Savior to be observed on the poverished merchant, he threw table on Christmas Eve. If the 
day of the Mithraic rites of the a bag of gold down the chim- salt melted during the night, 
ney, where it fell into a stock- that, too, m eant death within 
ing hung up to dry. 
12 months. 
The legend is reflected in 
If the salt remained un- 
to d a y ’s custom of tucking melted, the forecast was for a 
"gold” 
an orange or tanger- long and healthy life, 
ine — into the toe of a Christ­ 
mas stocking. 


IJJetJe 


e lls fte c ii / 


ou t 


tflaJ tidings, 


our h ea rts 


a re f i t U „ 
n l, 


/of! W a y all 


the h/eSSintjS o j C h r is tm a S he tjourS ! 


NANCY SWEET SHOP 


HIWAY 61 S. 
G R -1 -1 6 7 7 


birth of the sun and at the 
close of the Saturnalia. 
Among 
the 
German 
and 
Celtic tribes the winter sol­ 
stice was considered an im­ 
portant point of the year and 
to commemorate the return 
of the sun they held their chief 
festival of Yule, which, like 
other pagan celebrations, be­ 
came adapted to Christmas. 
The 
Teutonic 
Yule 
feast 
also provided customs for the 
Christmas festivities, such as 
the Yule log and wassail bowl. 
Season's 
‘Firsts’ Are 
T raced 


Shepherds watched, angels 
sang and wise men traveled 
far to behold the miracle of 
the first Christmas. 
Since that holy night a mul­ 
titude of legends and customs, 
both 
religious 
and 
secular, 
have developed as part of the 
holiday. Each legend was once 
told, each custom once ob­ 
served for the first time, and 
though origins of many tradi­ 
tions are now lost in time, 
other Christmas ’firsts” have 
been recorded for posterity 
There are historical Christ- 
m as’ firsts, "attested bv church 
records and by scientific re­ 
search into the early years of 
Christianity, as well as "firsts” 
of later history and "firsts’ 
that blend fact with myth. 
* 
+ 
* 


S o ilin g llie Mule 
December 25 was first as­ 
signed as the date for tin* 
celebration of the Nativity in 
about the year 820 A I) Since 
the New Testament was writ­ 
ten us religious instruction 
rather than history, the exact 
date oi Christ’s birth is not 
known 
The present day w as selected 
as a means ot unifying the ob­ 
servances of Christmas, "the 
mass of Chfist." 
* 
* 
♦ 


H a n g in g S lo c k in g * 
Story ot the first Christmas 
stocking is associated with the 
real St Nicholas, a fourth cen- 
t ’tn 
bishop known 
for his 
many kind deeds. Wishing to 


Holy Day Helped 
Comfort Sorrow 


(i,tji0 if> ttjp tjappij season, 


uiljnt uoirpfi join togfrtfrr in iawjlfUr 
nub song. It’s tif? limp wljen wt rnunt aur tibafiiwjB 
anfc uljarr our goofo fortuiiFO aritlj frirnifl anil BtrmtgerB, a- 
likr. in tljr tru* (Cljrifitmafl trabitinn. wCb like to tx- 
trnb to you anil youre, our brat urifiljrfi for a H rrry flUjrtfltmao. 
The Scott Co. Milling Co. 
GristO Feed 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


Even when Christmas wasn’t 


Trimming: Trcei* 
Trimmed 
Christmas 
trees 
first appeared in the United 
. t ^ 
states probably during the me‘rry» history shows that the 
American Revolution. Hessian b°*y holiday has brought c9™“ 
soldiers with the British forces 
a 
hope into the midst 
started the practice to relieve 
their nostalgia for their home­ 
land. 
An early diary, written at 
Fort Dearborn, 111., in 1804 re­ 
lates the practice of trimming 
the Christmas tree with orna­ 
ments of the time. 
* 
4 
* 
Al llu* Wliilt* House 


of sorrow' and hardship 
Such was an early Christ- 


people 
think a piece of bright red 
coral will keep its owner’s 
teeth in good order, and there 
are people everywhere who are 
ergy and love and the creative sure that a person owning a 
power of the Holy Spirit; in its ruby will live to a ripe old age. 
bad sense it was a sign of hate. 
Green was a sacred color 
In that meaning it became an among the ancient and medi- 
emblem of Satan. 
eval Egyptians who wore it as 
Emerald green is often the a symbol of hope and the joy 
symbol of hope and growth in of spring. The Muslims carried 
many Christian paintings 
this symbolism throughout the 
Colors played an important Middle East, and the faithful, 
role in medieval magic and su- on returning from the pil- 
perstition. For example, the grimage to Mecca, wear a 
famous “philosopher’s store,” green turban. 
Yuletide B eauty Is Reflected In 
Legends of Flowers an d Greens 
Flowers burst into bloom weeds at the foot of a statue 
and trees and shrubs were representing the Virgin and 
green with new leaves on the Child. Instantly, the weeds 
night of the Saviour’s birth, became scarlet blossoms and 
so legend says. Down through thus, so the legend says, the 
the ages, certain flowers and poinsettia was created, 
greens have held an honored 
Rosemary, the symbol of 
place in the lore of Christmas constancy, was at one time 
— the holly and the ivy, mis- widely used in England as a 
tletoe, rosemary, the Christ- Christmas decoration. During 
mas rose, the thorn tree. 
the Victorian era, it lost pop- 
A ncient peoples believed ularity and is now seldom, if 
th a t mistletoe had powers to eVer, seen as part of the Yule- 
ward off evil or cure a variety tide greenery, 
of illnesses. Druid priests of 
An old story says that the 
Britain, long ago, believed that fragrance of 
rosemary was 


Say, aren’t you glad you’re you? When Dolly Madison hostessed 
an election party, back in the 1800’s, traditionally it ran all light 
long. And the H artford Election Cake, popular then, stood one 
foot tall. 26 ingredients, according to a famous recipe. Now same 
event, 20th century, and the election party becomes beautifully 
simple. Television reporters furnish the entertainm ent; refresh­ 
ments are easy as coffee cake and beverage. Granted, this is an 
elegant kind of coffee cake, I ’m suggesting, but just 6 ingre­ 
dients plus topping. And the beverage? Eggnog Cooling, calm 
ing, delicious as you tally the returns. 


served in 1535 at a small fort­ 
ress on the banks of the St. 
Charles river near what is now 
the City of Quebec, Canada 
Jacques Cartier, French ex­ 
plorer, and his band of 110 
settlers were beset by cold and 
hunger, as well as fear of the 
First National Community nearby Indians, whose friendly 
Christmas Tree in the U S. was a ttitu d e 
seem ed 
to 
have 
placed on the White House changed. More than half the 
lawn in 1923, while Calvin members of the colony suf- 
Coolidge was President. The fered from scurvy, 
tree was a spruce from Cool- 
Bravely, the men celebrated 
idge’s native state, Vermont. 
Christmas. Mass was said in 
In the following year Cool- a log cabin, at an altar made 
idge presided at a ceremony from a wooden table; ever- 
under the sponsorship of the green branches decorated the 
American Forestry association, walls; carols were sung and 
to urge the use of living Christ- the best of the meager food 
mas trees. 


mas in the New World, ob- mistletoe should be cut with gjven to it when Mary placed 


ERL IT FESTIVAL CAKE 


2 cups Bisquick 
1 cup plus 2 tablespoons 
sugar 


*/4 cup shortening (part 
butter) 
1 egg 
1/4 cups milk 
l{/2 teaspoons vanilla 
Fruit Topping (below) 
Whipped cream 


Heat oven to 350' . Grease and 
flour a square pan, 9x9x2”. Mix 
Bisquick 
and 
s u g a r ; 
add 
shortening, egg and 1-j cup of 
the milk. Beat vigorously l ’_> 
minutes. Gradually add the re 
maining milk and the vanilla. 
Beat 30 seconds. Pour into pre 
pared pan. Bake 40 to 4.') min­ 
utes. Cut into squares. Top 
with Fruit Topping; garnish 
with 
w h i p p e d 
cream. 
9 
servings. 


Fruit Topping: Mix 1 can <8:H 
ounces) crushed pineapple, 1 
cup cranberry sauce and 1 cup 
finely chopped 
unpared 
red 


apple. 
Let 
stand 
temperature. 
at 


And here’s the winning ticket 
for good eggnog. 
For each 
serving beat 1 egg well. Then 
beat in 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 
cup cold milk and 1, teaspoon 
vanilla Pour into chilled glasj. 
Sprinkle lightly with nutmeg 
Serve immediately. 


But, please, no distractions — 
tonight TV deserves to be the 
main attraction. So serve your 
cake lap-style on pretty plates 
CrysTal is nice. And to go along 
with the red topped dessert, 
how about white napkins with 
blue glasses for the eggnog. 
Get the picture? Very patri­ 
otic colors. 


It it's a two party party, you 
may want to go all out and 
decorate 
w i t h 
dime 
store 
donkeys 
and 
elephants 
or 
campaign 
posters. 
Or 
tack 
candidates’ pictures on sticks 
and display in fern or ivy 
plants I’ll just bet, Dolly Madi­ 
son never thought to do that. 
Have fun! 


Al the Round Tahir 
T r a d it i o n a l l y , th e f i r s t 
Christmas feast in England 
was held at the Round Table 
of King Arthur. While the spe­ 
cific date is undetermined, ref­ 
erences to the famous king in 
medieval legends have been 
traced back to as early as 600 
A D 


Trees IJve and Kloom 
In Legends of \ uletide 
Almost every kind of tree 
has a legend relating it to the 
Nativity or the life of Christ 
The cherry tree, says "The 
Cherry Tree Carol,” bent dow n 
its boughs for Mary to pluck 
the fruit. 
The G lasto n b u ry T horn 
blooms at Christmas because, 
legend says, St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, on his arrival in 
England, drove his staff into 
the ground, while he was car­ 
rying the Holy Grail, the chal­ 
ice used at the last supper. 
The staff took root and grew 
into a thorn tree. 


supplies 
"fe a st” 
were used for a 


CHRISTMAS, FLORIDA 


Christmas. Florida, is a 
town 
of 250 people near 
Orlando. As a fort it was 
completed on C h r i s t m a s , 
1835, and so received its 
name. Connected with the 
other states by the United 
States mail, the post office 
has been kept busy through­ 
out 
D e c e m b e r remailing 
cards, letters, and packages. 
In one year it handles over 
300,000 p i e c e s of mail. 
Lately a permanent Christ­ 
mas tree with weatherproof 
ornaments has been erected. 


Christmas Rose 
Famed in Lege ■id 


Blooming in the heart of 
winter and sometimes even in 
the snow, the Christmas rose 
is a plant famed in legend. 
According to an old story, a 
poor little shepherdess had no 
gift to offer the Christ Child, 
and so she wept. When her 
tears 
touched 
the 
ground, 
flowers sprouted. 
Delighted, she plucked an 
armful and hastened to the 
Infant. The caress of His fin­ 
gers turned the petals pink. 
Botanists class the Christ­ 
mas rose as a member of the 
buttercup family. Native to 
Southern Europe and western 
Asia, it has leathery, dark 
green leaves and large, saucer­ 
shaped flowers with white or 
rose-tinged sepals, according 
to The Encyclopedia Ameri­ 
cana. 


In Tudor Times . . . 
In England during Tudor 
times, Christmas celebrations 
began on All Saints’ Day, No­ 
vember 1, and continued until 
Candlemas, on February 2. 
“The Lord of Misrule” acted 
as master of ceremonies at 
the Yuletide festivities. 
Much of the music for all 
this merrymaking was extem­ 
poraneous. Many songs were 
passed on by word of mouth 
from generation to generation 
— songs such as “The Boar’s 
Head Carol,” referring to the 
“boar” or pig which was tra ­ 
ditional at the Yule feast, and 
“The First Nowell.” 


a golden knife, then hung over 
doorw ays as a protection 
from evil. The Greeks, too, 
used it to ward off evil. 
One of many legends sur­ 
rounding the poinsettia tells 
of a poor Mexican giri who, 
having no gift of value, hum ­ 
bly p la c e d som e ro a d s id e 
First in U.S. . . . 
First Christmas carol com­ 
posed in the United States 
was the work of an 18th cen­ 
tury leather worker named 
William Billings, reports The 
Book of Knowledge. A tanner 
by trade but a tunesmith by 
inclination, Billings composed 
the carol, "A Virgin Unspot­ 
ted.” 
The song isn’t one that is 
still sung, and few hymnals 
now include it, but carol sing­ 
ers today owe William Billings 
a considerable debt of grati­ 
tude. 
During 
Puritan 
times 
in 
England, the singing of carols 
and, indeed, the whole cele­ 
bration 
of 
Christmas, 
was 
banned. The Puritan-minded 
American 
colonies 
followed 
suit. 
It was William Billings, more 
than any other individual, 
who managed to persuade the 
Puritan New England settlers 
that singing songs at Christ­ 
mas wTasn’t sinful. 


the Christ Child’s garments on 
this shrub. 
Like mistletoe, the brightly- 
berried holly was early credit­ 
ed with magical and medical 
powers. It could even, legend 
said, tell girls the name of 
their future husbands. 


The Mummers 


Were Outlawed 


From e a r l y times in the 
British Isles there were bands 
of Mummers, m asqueraders, 
guisers (going about in dis- 
quise, reminiscent of an old 
Roman custom at the S atur­ 
nalia) who went from hall to 
hall, s i n g i n g , dancing, 
or 
staging rude plays. The latter 
usually contained such ch ar­ 
acters as St. George, the D ra­ 
gon, 
Hector, and Alexander 
The Great. 
In 1337, a ”m um m erie”was 
given before Richard, son of 
the Black Prince. When Henry 
IV observed C h r i s t m a s at 
Kltham, 
he w a s visited by 
tw elve alderm an and their sons 
as 
m u m m e r s . 
Much later, 
Henry Vfff sent out a proc­ 
lam ation against m um m ing or 
guising (a person could be 
jailed for three months for this 
offense) because m any crimes, 
even m urders, were committed 
during the mum m ing season. 


/ y V. % > 
’H is.p t 
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From all of us to 


all of you, w e send our 


greetings and best w ishes for a merry 


old-idsh iori& d h o lid a y s e a s o n 
HAHS MACHINE WORKS 


HIGHWAY 61 S. 
SIKESTON 


A K E H R Y 


CHRISTMAS 


In the happy spirit of the 


holiday cheer that abounds, may 


we offer sincere wishes for a 
Merry Christmas 
to all our many friends & customers 
JOUY a t CO. 


105 N, Kingshighway 
GR 1-0727 
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“O Christmas Tree 
Means Fir to Most 
Party Politicking 
Traditional 
for trimming, 
the fir is the tree most people 
think of when they sing “O 
Christmas tree, O Christmas 
tree, how’ 
lovely are thy 
branches.” 
Although there are close to 
40 species of firs found in Cen­ 
tral 
and 
Southern 
Europe, 
Asia north of the Himalayas, 
and North America, the holi­ 
day favorite — the Douglas fir 
— is not even a true fir. 
Originally named false hem ­ 
lock with yew-like needles, 
the Douglas fir is neither a 
yew, hemlock, spruce nor fir. 
But it does have some of the 
characteristics 
of 
all 
four 
evergreens, and its identity 
confused botanists for years. 
The Douglas fir’s graceful, 
upturned growth and ability 
to hold its needles when cut 
have put it in the top spot for 
Christmas use. It also produces 
top-quality lumber. The state 
of M ontana is an im portant 


source of Douglas firs. 
Next popular Christmas tree 
is the balsam fir. Also called 
Canada balsam or Balm of 
Gilead, according to The En­ 
cyclopedia Americana, balsam 
grows from Newfoundland to 
Virginia, west to Iowa and 
north and 
west 
deep 
into 
Canada. 
Balsam retains needles well 
and give off a pleasing fra­ 
grance. It is especially well­ 
liked in the Eastern United 
States. 
Included among the many 
other Christmas choices are 
the Eastern red cedar, black 
spruce and Scotch pine. 
Canadian Christm as trees, 
from seven provinces, are part 
of the holiday scene in many 
countries. The United States, 
alone, accounts for about 90 
per cent of Canada's annual 
production of trees. Still oth­ 
ers are shipped abroad, from 
Ethiopia to Venezuela. 


by 'Bsttii Oiock&i 


And here’s the winning ticket 
for good eggnog. For each 
serving, beat I egg well. Then 
beat in 2 tablespoons sugar, I 
cup cold milk and ti teaspoon 
vanilla. Pour into chilled glas^. 
Sprinkle lightly with nutmeg. 
Serve immediately. 


WATCH IT T H E R E . . . Most children are fascinated bv 
anything on wheels. Trucks are a particular favorite anc!, 
when it’s a dum p truck, complete with a ram p and dum ping 
stations, well, it’s som ething special. 
; 


em church ordered a feast 
celebrating the birth of the 
Savior to be observed on the 
day of the M ithraic rites of the 
birth of the sun and at the 
close of the Saturnalia. 
Among 
the G erm an 
and 
Celtic tribes the winter sol­ 
stice was considered an im ­ 
portant point of the year and 
to commemorate the return 
of the sun they held their chief 
festival of Yule, which, like 
other pagan celebrations, be­ 
came adapted to Christmas. 
The 
Teutonic 
Yule 
feast 
also provided customs for the 
Christm as festivities, such as 
the Yule log and w assail bowl. 


S i m l a (wats H is (wurlt 


t r a m 
( . a r t o o h 
Santa first appeared in his 
now-traditional 
guise as 
a 
plump, jovial, white-bearded 
and pipe-smoking old gentle­ 
man 
* a right jolly old elf" 
in the poem, “A Visit from 
St 
Nicholas,’’ written by Dr. 
Clement C Moore in 1822. 
Earlier, 
’Santeelaus" 
had 
been pictured dressed as a 
bishop, in a book called "The 
Children’s 
Friend," and 
in 
Washington Irving's 
Knick­ 
erbocker History of New York,'' 
published in 1809, Santa was 
said to wear a broad-brim tiled 
hat and huge breeches 
Even Dr. Moore’s poem did 
not, apparently, clothe Santa 
in a red suit. "He was dressed 
all in fur from his head to his 
foot," says the poem. 
Santa as he looks today was 
first .sketched by Cartoonist 
Thomas Nast. iii 1869 The car­ 
toon showed Santa In his fa­ 
miliar red garb, smoking a 
pipe 


I.KEENS EOM WI KHEN 
Until about 565 A D ., the use 
cf evergreens for decorations 
at Christm as was forbidden by 
church authorities. 


Pagan Feasts 
Are Source 
OI Customs 
Ii it's a two party party, you 
may want to go ail out anti 
decorate w i t h dime store 
donkeys 
and 
elephants 
or 
campaign 
posters. Or 
tack 
candidates’ pictures on sticks 
and display rn fern or ivy 
plants. I’U just bet. Dolly Madi 
son never thought to do that. 
Have fun! 


Most of the customs now as­ 
sociated with Christm as were 
originally pagan or non-C hris­ 
tian, according to The Ency­ 
clopedia Americana. S aturna­ 
lia, a Roman feast celebrated 
in mid-December, provided the 
model for many of the m erry­ 
making customs of Christmas. 
From this celebration, for ex­ 
ample, were derived the elab­ 
orate feasting, the giving of 
gifts 
and 
the 
burning 
of 
candles. 
Lights also played an impor­ 
tan t part in most winter sol­ 
stice festivals An obscure fig­ 
ure in the early mythologies 
of the East emerged as a sun 
god. From the 1st century 
B C. this figure, M ithras, was 
adopted 
by 
an 
increasing 
number of Roman soldiers and 
others. M ithras’ greatest fes­ 
tival was that of the winter 
solstice, the time when the god 
began to return to his wor­ 
shippers. 
In the 5th century the West- 


Season s 
‘Firsts' Are 
T raced 


The Mummers 


Were Outlawed 


From a 


HAHS MACHINE WORKS 


HIGHWAY 61 


H u n tin g S to rk in g * 
Story of the iirxt cnristm us 
stocking is associated w it Ii the 
real St Nicholas, a fourth cen- 
Fir*' bishop known for his 
many kind deeds. Wishing to 


NANCY SWEET SHOP 


Christm as, Florida, is a 
town 
of 2 5 0 people near 
Orlando. 
Ah a fort it w a s 
completed on I’ h r ii* t m a k, 
18.'t!>, and so received its 
nam e. Connected with the 
other state* by the United 
State* m ail, the post office 
has been kept busy through­ 
out 
D e c e m b e r remailing 
cards, letters, and package*. 
In one year it handle* over 
,‘IOO.tHK) pieces of mail. 
Lately a permanent Christ­ 
m as tree with weatherproof 
ornam ents has been erected. 


m 


May Christmas bring you all the joys of 


the season and all the warm satisfactions 


of sincere friendships. We thank you 


for you£ generosity during the past year. 
' .T 
V»~ 
0 
la tljr Ijappg arumin, 


uiljru uotrra jniti tagrtlj?r in luugljtrr 


auh arnut. Il a tip* limp mljru mr arnut urn* lilraaiuga 


auh aljare intr ynuh fortune* midi frtrnha auh alrungrrH, u- 


Ukr. In Hip trur (Cijrtatmaa trahtttun, uir’fc lthr to rx- 


truh In ii nu auh your*, nur beat mtatjra far a H&rrry (Cljrtfitmaa. 
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rat 
A l\r!^rtRY 1 f t 
V T CHRISTMASES 


In the happy spirit of the 
JJ ll 


ymjd 
holiday cheer that abounds, may 
■—■ -fA lf 
we offer sincere wishes for a 
Merry Christmas 
to ail our many friends & customers 
JOLLY CAB CO. 


105 N. Kingshighway 
GR 1-07I 
WISH YOU HAPPINESS THROUGH THE YEAR 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
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IN S \|(iO N . a Vietnamese jiirl takes home her fully-decorated Christmas tree while 
the usual business of the eit> goes on around her. The scene may not he of the tra 
ditional Christmas card variety, but the spirit is the same. 
Pri iner on Taxes 


By 
The Honorable No^n 
M. Mason, Form er Congress­ 
man 
from Illinois 
Uncle Sam does not have a dime 
of h i# own. No, not even a red 
cent. 
It is all our money, yours and 
mine. 
We just let Uncle Sam spend 
it for us. 
We think he can do abetter job 
of spending it for us than we 
can do for ourselves. 
Or 
do we 
think al»out it at 


all? 
During 1959 Uncle Sam 
took 
$67.9 billion out of our pockets 
and spent it for us; 
the next 
year he took $77.8 billion; and 
the next year he 
took $77.6 
billion, a 
total of $223.3 bil­ 
lion in three years, taken away 
from us by force. 
We could have bought a lot of 
things for our fam ilies with that 
$223.3 billion, could we not? 
If 
we 
yelled economy loud 
enough, 
perhaps 
Uncle Sam 


would let us keep part of these 
billions of dollars to spend for 
our own family needs. 
And it would accom plish more 
if we voted for economy instead 
of yelling for economy. 
There 
are some 60 million 
individuals who file 
Federal 
income tax returns. 
More than 70 per cent of them 
have 
annual incomes of less 
than $6,000; 
yet 
they pay a 
large share of our total Feder­ 
al income tax lo.id. 
So, in reality, it is 
the so- 
called little fellow 
that sup­ 


ports Uncle Sam in the style to 
which he has become 
accus­ 
tomed. 
What about corporations? Do 
they not pay a big share of the 
tax load? 
Of course they do. They paid 
$21 billion into 
Uncle Sam 's 
treasury in 1961. 
But corporation taxes are part 
of the cost of doing business and 
are largely 
reflected in the 
cost of production. Therefore, 
corporation taxes become hid­ 
den taxes, a part of the 
price 
charged for the goods produced. 
So, the more we soak 
the 
corporation for taxes the high­ 
er prices go and the more the 
little people, the consum ers of 
the nation, have to pay for the 
roods thev need and must have. 
Indirectly, 
therefore, 
the 
little people pay through high­ 
er prices a large part of the tax 
load upon corporations. 
The part of tills whole 
tax 
headache that bothers me is the 
fact that no matter how they 
juggle the tax load around, the 
little guy 
is 
going to have to 
carry most of the load. 
If we took every dollar away 
from every taxpayer who gets 
more 
than $10,000 a year, 
leaving 
him 
without one red 
cent, we would still have only 
half 
enough 
to operate our 
spendthrift Government. 
Most of the tax money is our 
money, yours and mine, and we 
are letting Uncle Sam spend it 
for us. 
Do you not 
think that 
we, 
as 
taxpayers, have a squawk 
coming? 
Do you not think 
that 
the 
Federal Government should be 
cut down to normal size, that 
we 
should stop throwing our 
money down a rathole? 
There are demands 
for leg­ 
islation to socialize medicine, 
to socialize 
housing, 
to soc­ 
ialize 
agriculture and to soc­ 
ialize electric power. 
Experts who have 
examined 
these proposals 
as 
to their 


PEACE 
ON 
EARTH 
GOOD WILL 
TOWARD 
MEN 
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A p r c a d in g th rou gho ut the land, w arm w ishes for a bright 


and happy Christm as season filled with laughter, song, 


fond m em ories and loved ones close b\. .May you, our li^yal 


a p p reciated customers, be blessed 
with such a holiday. 
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possible cost if 
enacted into 
law 
say they 
would almost 
double 
the cost of the Fed­ 
eral Government. 
If 
we double 
the 
cost of 
government, 
we 
then take 
one-half 
of 
the national in­ 
come and the average worker 
will be required to work 
6 
months each 
year to pay 
for 
government. 
W orkers will then be unable to 
provide for their fam ilies and 
will have to look 
to the Gov­ 
ernment for support and live­ 
lihood. 
This happened in Germany, in 
Italy, and in R ussia. It is now 
happening in England. 
Are we 
to be the next coun­ 
try 
to 
become 
socialized 
through taxation? 
We 
have 
had more than 30 
years of 
deficit spending and 
more than 20 yt-ars of heavy 
current taxation. 
Our deficit 
spending 
has resulted in ex­ 
trem ely high prices. 
When a nation keeps spend­ 
ing beyond its means, it is bound 
to lose its liberty and be taxed 
into 
socialism , just as an in­ 
dividual who spends beyond his 
means always ends up bankrupt 
and at the mercy of his credi­ 
tors. 
Our present 
fiscal policy is 
leading this Nation step by step 
down the road to financial chaos, 
national bankruptcy, repudia­ 
tion, and then dictatorship. 
Is that where we want to go? 
Timelss Attic 


JOHN GOULD in the Christian 
Monitor, Lisbon F alls, Maine 
The 
swift passage of fleet­ 
ing time and Behold how 
the 
swift seasons roll! was demon­ 
strated to me dram atically when 
I was a toddler, and I 
have 
never forgotten it. WhenHearst 
first came to Boston and e s ­ 
tablished the 
American 
the 
New 
Englanders were hardly 
ready for his kind of news­ 
paper, and many a tale is told 
of the struggle to get the paper 
established and accepted. 
As did most publications 
in 
those days, the American used 
the gimmick of the 
subscrip­ 
tion premium and one year the 
premium was a fairly 
large 
kitchen wall clock. “ It didn't 
cost me a cen t!" was the say ­ 
ing then, and readers 
all over 
New England found them selves 
with a y ear's 
supply of 
the 
H earst journalism 
as a bonus 
for accepting a free clock. We 
got one, and we still have it. 
It 
was a standard kind 
of 
thing. 
B ra ss num erals on an 
octagonal face, a visible pen­ 
dulum against slat-w ork orna­ 
mentation, mission oak, and a 
loud 
gong 
that 
stated 
both 
hours and half-hours. 
In 1910 
hardly anything cost much, and 
this type of 
clock 
could 
be 
had on the market from 
a 
Connecticut 
foundry 
without 
reference to H earst. 
We know ours was a sub >crip- 
tiQlf .premiyrp, hut, you pan find 
clocks like it that were not. 
Either way, these were a sturdy 
timepiece of accuracy, and they 
didn’t look too bad on a wall. 
So we 
“ took” the American 
for a year, but have told time 
by their clock ever since. 
It 
recorded my goings-out and my 
com ings-in, 
and 
got 
wound 
every Saturday night. 
It is an 
eight-day clock. 
This 
clock came neai giving 
me a quirk. It had been wound 
on 
schedule 
that 
Saturday 
evening, and because we 
had 
company I slept in the kitchen. 
It w as a batch of aunts and uncles 
and 
cousins 
who were on an 
automobile tour. 
A tour, in 
those days, was not lightly ap­ 
proached. 
The machines were 
not too sophisticated, the roads 
were informal, and accommo­ 
dations along the way 
were 
hazardous. It w'as best to tra ­ 
vel in a pack, to have plenty 


of hands in c a se t and anybody 
venturing forth liked to have at 
least 
one 
other 
vehicle 
in 
tandem. 
When the letter came 
that our aunts and uncles were 
planning a tour and would ar­ 
rive to spend a Saturday night 
with us it was our first ex­ 
perience with this sort of thing 
and we were excited. When the 
two 
automobiles 
chugged 
steam-hot into our dooryard it 
was as good as the arrival of 
a circus. 
But I was kicked out of my bed 
up in my attic room. 
I don't 
know which tourists slept there, 
but they owed this luxury to my 
passing the night on a de-ac- 
cented 
M orris 
chair in the 
kitchen. The M orris chair was 
really a fine article and its 
disuse these days is too bad. 
The rod across the back could 
be removed and an apple crate 
inserted behind, and this let the 
chair down into an acceptable 
bed. 
So when the merrim ent of a 
family reunion subsided and the 
house quieted down I settled into 
my M orris chair and tackled 
the m atter of sleep. I could just 
as well have l>een beddy-bye up 
in my snug attic bed except for 
one thing - the tick-tock of the 
Hearst clock on the wall. I had 
done about everything by that 
clock except sleep to it, and now 
it notched away the seconds in 
the dark. 
I was scarcely old 
enough to tell a hundred without 
using my fingers over and over, 
but I counted, counted, counted 
as the visible pendulum, 
now 
invisible in the dark, swung its 
inexorable routine. 
• Then 
a 
horrible thing hap­ 
pened. 
By 
some never-ex- 
plained 
mischance 
the round 
brass i>endulum dropped from 
its little hook and crashed to 
the 
floor. 
Immediately 
the 
whole principle of the pendu­ 
lum was revealed to me - I 
remember later in high school 
when 
the 
teacher explained 
“ isochronism " she 
paused in 
the discourse and wanted 
to 
know 
why I kept nodding my 
head. 
I knew, I knew. 
When 
the pendulum dropped from the 
Hearst clock the 
little wire 
hook was freed of its weight 
and it leaped to work with a new 
and unfettered enthusiasm . Set 
to tick seconds, the clock now 
ticked the veriest fleeting por­ 
tions of thousandths of split— 
seconds, and from my M orris 
chair I stared wild-eyed into the 
nothingness of the dark as Time 
swept past me. 
An hour, at that speed, took 
about two minutes. 
Then the 
clock would strike. Halfway be­ 
tween hours it would announce 
the half-hour. 
Eight days, 24 
hours and 24 half-hours to the 
day, surged past me in a mad 
torrent 
of impetuous zeal, and 
by the time we got to Tues­ 
day I w'as a pitiful m ess there 
in mv M orris chair, alarm ed 
but amazed, terrified but 
in­ 
credulous. 
In a 
few 
tyrief 
moments I got all the good out 
of 
that clock, 
and I was too 
sm all to read any papers. 
Presently, of course, the clock 
ran down, and the silence 
that 
followed was an ear-splitting 
din in which sleep was im pos­ 
sible. 
In that silence I 
lay 
wide 
aw'ake, and unnumbered 
and untold hours passed slowly 
in the night with stately tread, 
and no gongs. 
When at last 
dawn came to the window over 
the sink I was glad, and 
my 
heart leaped at the chirp of the 
first 
robin to discover this 
phenomenon. 
I tried to tell of 
my experience, but I could see 
nobody understood it just as I 
did. 
The aunts and uncles left 
on their tour, and that night I 
slept again in my tim eless attic. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Phil Chancy, David Lee, Jim O’Neal, 
Dollie Graham, A1 Skinner, 
Paul Bowen, P. J. Schlosser 
P J .’s 
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n the spirit of this 
holy Christm as Day, ice 
send greetings to nil. 
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Famous People Call 
Yule Their Birthday 


( N E A T e l e p h o t o ) 


THE NATION S most fam 
ous C h r i s t m a s tree, the 
national tree in Washing­ 
ton. appears to be larger 
than the Washington Monu­ 
ment in this picture. The 
tree is a 65-foot red fir from 
the Sierra Nevada Moun­ 
tains and is estimated to be 
SO years old. General Elec­ 
tric lighting engineer 
VI 
Hart, who has been doing 
the national tree for lour 
years, feels this is his best 
effort. 


*W liilr Christmas* 


Is T ra d itio n a l 


As P lu m P udding 


For a qu arter of a century 
people have been sen tim en tal ­ 
ly dream ing their way through 
a White C h ristm as.” 
It w as in 1941, the b lack - 
clouded w ar years had already 
begun, when 
Hollywood 
re­ 
leased a m otion picture e n ­ 
titled 
Holiday In n .” The star 
of this movie w as the ever- 
popular crooner. Bing Crosby 
But p erh aps the real sta r of 
H oliday In n ” w as the song 
w ritten e sp e c ia lly for th e 
movie by Irving Berlin "W hite 
Christ m as." 
Through 
the 
ensuing 
25 
years, over 100 versions of the 
song have been recorded by 
alm ost a s m any a rtists, yet 
White C h ristm as" is syn on y­ 
m ous with the nam e of Bing 
Crosby. 
The 
poignant 
C h ristm as 
m essage ’th at s found* i ton T h e 
song 
h as 
m ade 
it 
popular 
’round the world. It h as been 
tran slated into Italian . French. 
Chinese, 
G erm an . 
S pan ish , 
H ungarian, the Scan d in av ian 
lan gu ages, several Polynesian 
tongues an d even Sw ahili. 


Burros are as common to 
New Mexico as goats. 


Carson City. Nev.. has the 
least population of any state 
capital. 


A young fa rm e r’s wife in 
E ngland gave birth to a son in 
1642. In 1821, a baby girl w as 
born in the M assach u setts vil­ 
lage of O xford 
In 1865, the 
wife of a m ilitan t C h ristian 
crusader gave birth to her 
fourth daugh ter. And in 1883, 
in Paris, an a rtist’s m odel bore 
a baby boy. 
W hat did these four births 
have in com m on? In each case, 
the child w as born on C h rist­ 
m as Day, an d grew up to be­ 
com e a fam ous person. A ccord­ 
ing to the Book of Know ledge, 
these well-know n ‘‘C h ristm as 
b abies” were 
C lara 
B arton , 
Evangeline 
Booth, 
M aurice 
U trillo and S ir Isaa c Newton. 
Founder o f Ked Crow 


C lara 
B arton . 
Civil 
War 
nurse, w as born on C h ristm as 
Day in 1821. It w as her w arm 
thoughts of C h ristm as th at 
led her, when she set off to 
visit her brother, a prisoner 
during the Civil W ar, to offer 
to take p resen ts not only to 
him but to the prisoner rela­ 
tives of all her O xford, M ass., 
neighbors. 
Subsequently, C lara B arton 
w as in stru m en tal in founding 
the A m erican Red C ross and 
served a s 
its 
president 
for 
m any years. 


In Salvation Arms 
Born on C h ristm as Day in 
1865, Evangeline Booth 
was 
the fourth dau gh ter of the 
Salvation Army founder, Wil­ 
liam Booth. By the age of 23, 
she was head of the Salvation 
Army in London, and in 1904 
she took over operation s for 


the entire U nited S tate s. 
D uring W orld W ar I, the 
S alv atio n Arm y lassies under 
her ju risd iction sp en t C h rist­ 
m a s — a s well a s m any oth er 
d ays — m in isterin g 
to 
th e 
needs of A m erican d ou gh b o ys, 
in Fran ce. T h e word “ d ou gh ­ 
boy” stem s from the celeb rat­ 
ed Salv atio n Arm y doughnut, 
a World W ar I staple. 


K iiohii fur PaintingH 
One C h ristm a s-b o rn child 
had little cheer in h is life, on 
holidays or otherw ise T h is was 
the French pain ter, M aurice 
Utriuo, born on D ecem ber 25, 
1883. 
Son of an unknow n fath er 
and a m other who w a s a model 
for m any of the M ontm artre 
brush w ielders of her tim e, 
young M aurice w as shy and 
w ithdraw n, not only in ch ild ­ 
hood but th rough out his life. 
lrom caliy^T cproduction s of 
m any of his p ain tin gs, p a rtic ­ 
ularly those of the sparklin g 
white dom e of the M ontm artre 
Church of S acre Coeur, are 
used by the th o u san d s every 
year on C h ristm as card s 
Hi* Invented Toy# 
Sir Isaac New ton, English 
phycist, m ath em atician , p h i­ 
lo so p h e r g re e te d 
h is fir s t 
C h ristm as, an d his first day, in 
Lincolnshire, E n glan d, in 1642. 
Frail and sickly a s a youth, 
he 
devoted 
m any 
boyhood 
Decem bers to inventing and 
m aking C h ristm as toys. 


Mt. 
Rainier, 
in 
Washing 
ton’s Pierce Counts. has an 
elevation of 14.408 feet. 


I j ike the calm 


contentment of a snowy 


landscape, may you and yours have 


the serene peacefulness gf Blesse^ Christmas 
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We wish to thank each and every one 


of our fine customers we have 


had through the year. 
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And u'hen th ey w ere de­ 
ported. behold, the angel of the 
Lord appeareth to Joseph in 
a dream, saying. A r i s e , and 
take the young ehild and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I tiring 
thee word: for Herod will seek 
the young child to destroy him. 
When he a r o s e , he took the 
young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt: 
that it might be fulfilled which 
teas spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son. 


---- 
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And w hen th ey w ere r/e- 
parted. behold, the angel of the 
l.orti nppeureth to Joseph in 
a dream, saying, A rise , and 
luke the young child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I bring 
thee word: for Herod wilt seek 
the young child to destroy him. 
HTit'fi he a r o s e , he took the 
young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt: 
that it might he fulfilled which 
was spoken of the laird by the 
prophet, saying, Hut of Egypt 
have I called my son. 
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THE NATION S most lam 
ous C h r i s t m a s tree, the 
national tree in Washing­ 
ton, appears to be larder 
than the Washington Monu­ 
ment in this picture. The 
tree is a 85 foot red Hr from 
the Sierra Nevada Moun­ 
tains and is estimated to be 
SO )ears old. General Elec­ 
tric lighting engineer Al 
Hart. who has been doing 
the national tree for four 
years, feels this is his best 
effort. 


*\\ hill* C h r is tm a s * 


Is T r a d it io n a l 


A s I*1 n m P u d d i n g 


For a quarter of a century 
people have been .sentimental* 
iy dreaming their way through 
a White Christmas.*' 
It was in 1941, the black- 
clouded war years had already 
begun, when Hollywood re­ 
leased a motion pirturc en ­ 
titled: ‘Holiday Inn." The star 
of this movie was the ever- 
popular crooner. Bing Crosby. 
But perhaps the real star of 
' Holiday Inn" was the song 
w ritten especially for th e 
movie by Irving Berlin: "White 
Christmas." 
Through 
the 
ensuing 
25 
years, over IOO versions of the 
song Ila vc been recorded by 
almost as many artists, yet 
“White Christmas’* is synony­ 
mous with the name of Bing 
Crosby. 
The 
poignant 
Christm as 
message (that s found .in -the 
song 
has made 
it popular 
round the world It has been 
translated into Italian.French, 
Chinese, 
German. 
Spanish, 
Hungarian, the Scandinavian 
languages, several Polynesian 
tongues and even Swahili. 


Burros are as common to 
New Mexico as goats. 


Carson City. Nev., has the 
least population of any state 
ca pita!_______________________ 


A young fa n n e r’s wife in 
england gave birth to a son in 
1642. In 1821, a baby girl was 
born in the M assachusetts vil­ 
lage of Oxford 
In 1865, the 
wife of a m ilitant C hristian 
crusader gave birth to her 
fourth daughter. And in 1883, 
in Paris, an artist’s model bore 
a baby boy. 
What did these four births 
have m common? In each case, 
the child was born on C h rist­ 
mas Day, and grew up to be­ 
come a famous person. Accord­ 
ing to the Book of Knowledge, 
these well-known "C hristm as 
babies” were Clara Barton, 
Evangeline 
Booth, 
Maurice 
Utrillo and Sir Isaac Newton 
Founder of lied Groan 
Clara 
Barton, 
Civil 
W ar 
nurse, was born on C hristm as 
Day in 1821. It was her warm 
thoughts of Christm as th a t 
led her, when she set off to 
visit her brother, a prisoner 
during the Civil War, to ofter 
to take presents not only to 
him but to the prisoner rela­ 
tives of all her Oxford, Mass . 
neighbors. 
Subsequently, Clara B arton 
was instrum ental in founding 
the American Red Cross and 
served as its president 
for 
m any years. 


Iii Salvation Army 
Born on Christm as Day In 
1865, Evangeline Booth was 
the fourth daughter of the 
Salvation Army founder, Wil­ 
liam Booth. By the age of 23, 
she was head of the Salvation 
Army in London, and in 1904 
she took over operations for 


the entire United States. 
During World W ar I, the 
Salvation Army lassies under 
her jurisdiction spent C hrist­ 
mas 
as well as m any other 
days 
ministering 
to 
the 
needs of American doughboy* •, 
In France. The word "dough­ 
boy" stems from the celebrat­ 
ed Salvation Army doughnut, 
a World War I staple. 
Known for Painting;* 
One C h ristm as-b o rn rhild 
had little cheer in his life, on 
holidays or otherwise This was 
the French painter, Maurice 
Utrino, born on December 25, 
1883. 
Son of aq unknow n lather 
and a mother who was a model 
for many of the M ontm artre 
brush wielders of h er time, 
young Maurice was shy and 
withdrawn, not only in child­ 
hood but throughout his Me. 
Ironically,-reproductions of 
many of his paintings, p a n ic - 
ularly those of the sparkling 
white dome of the M ontm artre 
Church of Sacre Coeur, are 
used by the thousands every 
year on Christm as cards 
He Invented Toy* 
Sir Isaac Newton, English 
phyclst, m athem atician, p h i­ 
losopher g re e te d h is first 
Christmas, and his first day, in 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1642. 
Frail and sickly as a youth, 
he 
devoted 
many 
boyhood 
Decembers to inventing and 
making Christm as toys 


Mf. 
Kainier. 
in 
Washing 
ton’s Pierce Count), has an 
elevation of 14.408 feet 
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contentment of a snow y 


landscape, may you and yours have 


the serene peacefulness of Blesse^ Christmas 
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We wish to thank each and every one 


of our fine customers we have 


had through the year. 


JEAN S STUDIO 
112 East St. 
c d 


IN S VK.ON. a Vietnamese 
irI 
the usual business of the fit) 
ditionai ( hristmas card Varlets 


‘ 
(N E A Radio Telephoto* 
takes home her fully-decorated Christmas tree while 
.oes on around her. The scene ma) not be of the tra 
. but the 
pirit is the same. 
Pi•liner o n 


By 
The Honor a au 
Ma Mason, Former Cm 
man 
from Illinois 
Uncle Sam does not have 
of his* own. no, not even z 
cent. 
It is all our money, your? 
mine. 
We just let I 
It for us. 
We think he can do a 
of spending it for as 
can do for ourselves. 
Or 
do we 
think aliout it 


Taxes 


NO*! 


dime 
a red 


and 


lie Sam spend 


etter job 
than we 


all? 
During 1959 Uncle Sam 
took 
$67.9 billion out of our pockets 
and spent It for us; 
the next 
year he took $77.8 billion; and 
the next year he 
took $77.6 
billion, a 
total of $223.3 bil­ 
lion in three years, taken away 
from us by force. 
We could have bought a lot of 
things for our families with that 
$223.3 billion, could we not? 
If we 
yelled economy loud 
enough, 
perhaps 
Uncle Sam 


would let us keep part of these 
billions of dollars to spend for 
our own family needs. 
And it would accomplish more 
if we voted for economy instead 
of yelling for economy. 
There are some 60 million 
individuals who file 
Federal 
income tax returns. 
More than 70 per cent of them 
have 
annual incomes of less 
than $6,000; 
yet 
they pay a 
large share of our total Feder­ 
al income tax load. 
So, in reality, It is 
the so­ 
called little fellow 
that sup­ 


ports Uncle Sam in the style to 
which he has become 
accus­ 
tomed. 
What about corporations? Do 
they not pay a big share of the 
tax load? 
Of course they do. They paid 
$21 billion into 
Uncle Sam's 
treasury in 1961. 
But corporation taxes are part 
of the cost of doing business and 
are largely 
reflected in the 
cost of production. Therefore, 
corporation taxes become hid­ 
den taxes, a part of the 
price 
charged for the goods produced. 
So, tile more we soak 
the 
corporation for taxes the high­ 
er prices go and the more the 
little people, the consumers of 
the nation, have to pay for the 
roods they need and must have. 
Indirectly, 
therefore, 
the 
little people pay through high­ 
er prices a large part of the tax 
load upon corporations. 
The part of this whole 
tax 
headache that bothers me is the 
fact that no matter how they 
juggle the tax load around, the 
little guy 
is 
going to have to 
carry most of the load. 
If we took every dollar away 
from every taxpayer who gets 
more 
than IIC,OOO a year, 
leaving 
him 
without one red 
cent, we would still have only 
half 
enough 
to operate our 
spendthrift Government. 
Most of the tax money is our 
money, yours and mine, and we 
are letting Uncle Sam spend it 
for us. 
Do you not 
think that 
we, 
as 
taxpayers, have a squawk 
coming? 
Do you not think 
that 
the 
Federal Government should be 
cut down to normal size, that 
we should stop throwing our 
money down a rathole? 
There are demands 
for leg­ 
islation to socialize medicine, 
to socialize 
housing, to soc­ 
ialize 
agriculture and to soc­ 
ialize electric power. 
Experts who have 
examined 
these proposals 
as 
to their 
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possible cost if 
enacted Into 
law 
say they 
would almost 
double 
the cost of the Fed­ 
eral Government, 
If 
we double 
the 
cost of 
government, 
we 
then take 
one-half 
of 
the national in­ 
come and the average worker 
will tx* required to work 
6 
months each 
year to pay 
for 
government. 
Workers will then be unable to 
provide for their families and 
will have to look 
to the Gov­ 
ernment for support and live­ 
lihood. 
This happened in Germany, in 
Italy, and in Russia. It is now 
happening in England. 
Are we 
to be the next coun­ 
try 
to 
become 
socialized 
through taxation? 
We 
have 
had more than 30 
years of deficit spending and 
more than 20 years of heavy 
current taxation. 
Our deficit 
spending 
has resulted lq ex­ 
tremely high prices. 
When a nation keeps spend­ 
ing beyond its means, it is bound 
to lose its liberty and be taxed 
into 
socialism, just as an in­ 
dividual who spends beyond his 
means always ends up bankrupt 
and at the mercy of his credi­ 
tors. 
Our present 
fiscal policy Is 
leading this Nation step by step 
down the road to financial chaos, 
national bankruptcy, repudia­ 
tion, and then dictatorship. 
Is that where we want to go? 
Ti rn el ss Attic 
JOHN GOULD in the Christian 
Monitor, Lisbon Falls, Maine 
The 
swift passage of fleet­ 
ing time and Behold how 
the 
swift seasons roll! was demon­ 
strated to me dramatically when 
I was a toddler, and I 
have 
never forgotten it. WhenHearst 
first came to Boston and e s ­ 
tablished the 
American 
the 
New 
Englanders were hardly 
ready for his kind of news­ 
paper, and many a tale is told 
of the struggle to get the paper 
established and accepted. 
As did most publications 
in 
those days, the American used 
the gimmick of the subscrip­ 
tion premium and one year the 
premium was a fairly 
large 
kitchen wall clock, "it didn't 
cost me a cent!*' was the say­ 
ing then, and readers 
all over 
New England found themselves 
with a year's 
supply of 
the 
Hearst journalism 
as a bonus 
for accepting a free clock. We 
got one, and we still have it. 
It was a standard kind 
of 
thing. 
Brass numerals on an 
octagonal face, a visible pen­ 
dulum against slat-work orna­ 
mentation, mission oak, and a 
loud 
gong 
that 
stated 
both 
hours and half-hours. In 1910 
hardly anything cost much, and 
this type of 
clock 
could 
be 
had on the market from 
a 
Connecticut 
foundry 
without 
reference to Hearst. 
We know ours was a sub >crip- 
«iou .premiqrp, ink,you pail find 
clocks Uke it that were not. 
Either way, these w.-re a sturdy 
timepiece of accuracy, and they 
didn't look too bad on a wall. 
So we ''took" the American 
for a year, but lave told time 
by their clock ever since. 
It 
recorded my goings-out and my 
comings-in, 
and 
got 
wound 
every Saturday night. 
It is an 
eight-day clock. 
Tills 
clock came neat giving 
me a quirk. It had been wound 
on 
schedule 
that 
Saturday 
evening, and liecause we 
had 
company I slept in the kitchen. 
It was a batch of aunts and uncles 
and 
cousins 
who were on an 
automobile tour. 
A tour, In 
those days, was not lightly ap­ 
proached. 
The machines were 
not too sophisticated, tin* roads 
were informal, and accommo­ 
dations along tile way 
were 
hazardous. It was best to tra­ 
vel in a pack, to have plenty 


of hands in casev ana anybody 
venturing forth liked to have at 
least 
one 
other vehicle 
in 
tandem. 
When the letter came 
that our aunts and uncles were 
planning a tour and would ar­ 
rive to spend a Saturday night 
with us it was our first ex­ 
perience with this sort of thing 
and we were excited. When the 
two 
automobiles 
chugged 
steam-hot Into our dooryard it 
was as good as the arrival of 
a circus. 
But I was kicked out of my bed 
up in my attic room. 
I don't 
know which tourists slept there, 
but they owed this luxury to my 
passing the night on a de-ac- 
cented 
Morris 
chair In the 
kitchen. The Morris chair was 
really a fine article and its 
disuse these days Is too bad. 
The rod across the back could 
be removed and an apple crate 
inserted behind, and this let the 
chair down into an acceptable 
bed. 
So when the merriment of a 
family reunion subsided and the 
house quieted down I settled into 
my Morris chair and tackled 
the matter of sleep, I could just 
as well have tx*en beddy-bye up 
in my snug attic bed except for 
one thing - the tick-tock of the 
Hearst clock on the wall. I had 
done about everything by that 
clock except sleep to It, and now 
it notched away the seconds in 
the dark, 
I was scarcely old 
enough to tell a hundred without 
using my fingers overandover, 
but I counted, counted, counted 
as the visible pendulum, 
now 
Invisible in the dark, swung its 
inexorable routine, 
* Then 
a 
horrible thing hap- 
pened. 
By 
some never-ex­ 
plained 
mischance 
the round 
brass pendulum dropped from 
its little hook and crashed to 
the 
floor. 
Immediately 
the 
whole principle of the pendu­ 
lum was revealed to me - I 
remember later in high school 
when 
the 
teacher explained 
•Msochronlsm" she 
paused in 
the discourse and wanted 
to 
know 
why I kept nodding my 
head. 
I knew, I knew. 
When 
the pendulum dropped from the 
Hearst clock tile little wire 
hook was freed of its weight 
and It leaped to work with a new 
and unfettered enthusiasm. Set 
to tick seconds, the clock now 
ticked the veriest fleeting por­ 
tions of thousandths of split- 
seconds, and from my Morris 
chair I stared wild-eyed into the 
nothingness of the dark as Time 
swept past me. 
An hour, at that speed, took 
about two minutes. 
Then the 
clock would strike. Halfway be­ 
tween hours It would announce 
the half-hour. 
Eight days, 24 
hours and 24 half-hours to the 
day, surged past me in a mad 
torrent 
of impetuous zeal, and 
by the time we got to Tues­ 
day I was a pitiful mess there 
in mv Morris chair, alarmed 
but amazed, terrified but 
In­ 
credulous. 
In a 
few tpricf 
moment'! I trot all the good out 
of that clock, 
and I was too 
small to read any papers. 
Presently, of course, the clock 
ran down, and the silence 
that 
followed was an ear-splitting 
din in which sleep was impos­ 
sible. 
In that silence I 
lay 
wide awake, and unnumbered 
and untold hours passed slowly 
in the night with stately tread, 
and no gongs. 
When at last 
dawn came to the window over 
the sink I was glad, and 
my 
heart leaped at the chirp of the 
first 
robin to discover this 
phenomenon. 
I tried to tell of 
my experience, but I could see 
nobody understood It just as I 
did. 
The aunts and uncles left 
on their tour, and that night I 
slept again in my timeless attic. 
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Gold, Frankincense, Myrrh Make 
Suitable Gifts for Infant King 


In New Testament history, 
St. Matthew describes the first 
of all Christmas gifts — gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. After 
the wise men had knelt at the 
manger, 
he 
tells 
us, 
they 
opened their treasures to se­ 
lect these special offerings for 
the newborn Babe of Bethle­ 
hem. 
To the modern mind, gold 
is instantly recognizable as a 
treasure, but the value of 
frankincense and myrrh is not 


so readily apparent. Actually, 
frankincense and myrrh were 
costly items in the time of 
Christ, and they are still cost­ 
ly. Both are resins used in 
making incense, surviving to­ 
day at many a Christian altar. 
As further evidence that 
frankincense and myrrh were 
precious treasures, worthy 
gifts for an Infant King, there 
is the old poem which ex­ 
pressed the ancient belief that 
“incense owns a deity nigh.” 


Unique Holiday Message 
Begins Greeting Cards 


It was the “Golden Age of 
Christmas.” The personal ex­ 
change of good wishes, visiting 
homes to toast a friend’s good 
health, carol-singing, bringing 
in the Yule log and great fam ­ 
ily dinners were all in vogue. 
A new book was published 
that year. It told of Christmas 
goose and plum pudding, of 
happy family parties. It pre­ 
sented. and made immortal, 
Ebenezer Scrooge, Bob Cratch- 
it and Tiny Tim. The book was 
Charles Dickens' “A Christmas 
Carol,” and the year was 1843 
Appropriately, during this 
“Golden Age of Christmas," 
the now universally-popular 
custom of sending Christmas 
greeting cards began. 
The very first card, authori­ 
ties now agree, is the cele­ 
brated Cole-Horsley, designed 
and printed in London in 1843. 
Only a dozen of the original 
1,000 copies are known to ex­ 


ist, and two of these, including 
the only unsigned and un­ 
posted specimen, are part of 
the Hallmark Historical Col­ 
lection. 
When not on display in mu­ 
seums and similar institutions, 
the collection is filed in a spe­ 
cially constructed 
vault at 
Hallmark Cards in Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Sir Henry Cole, a wealthy 
L ondon g e n tle m a n , and 
founder of the Victoria and 
Albert 
Museum, 
asked 
his 
friend, John C. Horsley, noted 
artist and member of the 
Royal Academy, to design the 
now-famous card as an un­ 
usual means of expressing his 
kind wishes to friends at the 
holiday season. 


\\ II XT “ NOEI,” MEANS 
"Noel,” the French word for 
Christmas, means “birthday,” 
“news," or “a shout of joy.” 


m ER R Y 
GHRISTIMS 


To one and all, we 


extend our greetings for a 
holiday filled with joy and merriment. 
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Evergreen Is 
Undisputed 
Favorite 


In Christmas trees, it’s the 
spirit that counts. 
Almost anything can be — 
and is — a Christmas tree. In 
Minneapolis, Minn., they even 
made a tree out of water pipes, 
fastened like spokes to a tele­ 
phone pole, and appropriately 
decorated. 
In Wilmington, N. C., a live 
oak more than 300 years old 
is adorned at the Yuletide with 
colorful ornaments and elec­ 
tric lights. In Indianapolis, 
Ind., they decorate the 246- 
foot Soldiers and Sailors Mon­ 
ument with electric candles 
and stars. 
The U.S. National Christmas 
Tree, officially designated in 
1926, is not an evergreen but 
a giant redwood, located in 
Kings Canyon National Park, 
Calif. 
This unusual Christmas tree, 
tree, called the “General 
Grant,” is 3,500 years old. 
Many families prefer the 
"permanent” Christmas tree, 
often made of aluminum. 
Despite all this, the time- 
tested favorite tree is still the 
evergreen. 
Most 
people, 
if 
asked, would probably vote for 
the “fir tree.” 
Actually, there are nearly 40 
species of the popular 
fir 
tree,” found in the mountain­ 
ous regions of Central and 
Southern Europe, Asia north 
of the Himalayas and North 
America. 
A frequently-seen Christmas 
tree variety is the “balsam 
fir,” also called “Canada bal­ 
sam” or “Balm of Gilead,” ac­ 
cording to the Encyclopedia 
Americana. This is one of the 
most common trees of eastern 
North America, extending 
from Virginia and West Vir­ 
ginia in the United States to 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 
The balsam fir may grow to 
40 or 50 feet tall. The southern 
fir is of about the same height 
and is found in the mountains 
of Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 
Other American firs are es­ 
sentially Western. They in­ 
clude the Pacific silver fir, the 
white fir, the grand fir, the 
Alpine fir, the red fir, the 
Shasta red fir and the noble 
fir. These firs may attain 250 
feet in height. 
In Canada, the exporting of 
Christmas trees, including firs, 
pine and spruce, is important 
business. Seven provinces ex­ 
port trees, to countries as far 
away as Venezuela. 


Composers Inspired... 
Famous com posers have 
found in Christmas inspira­ 
tion for some of their most re­ 
nowned music. At Christmas, 
and Easter, too, people gather 
to hear performances of Han­ 
del’s “Messiah.” Bach’s Christ­ 
mas Oratorio” and Berlioz’ 
“L’Enfance 
du 
Christ" are 
other examples of “serious” 
music 
often 
specially 
per­ 
formed at Christmas. 
Twentieth century compos­ 
ers, too, have written music 
around C hristm as them es. 
Probably tfie most familiar 
example is Menotti’s “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors,” an 
opera commissioned for tele­ 
vision and performed annu­ 
ally. Honegger’s “Christmas 
Cantata” and Britten’s “Cere­ 
mony of Carols” are other no­ 
table examples. 


Spirit of Giving Lives In 
Quebec’s Colorful Tradition 


nmcz on 


I T I ay 
happiness 
and 


contentment lead you 


as surely as the Star 


led the Wise Men to the M a n g e r. . . and may this Holiday 


bring you all the good things in life. Merry Christmas to all! 
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By lo u i* Sptv*y 
It was Christmas Eve, and 
time for rejoicing — but nqt 
for Mildred Smith. Last night 
her home had been ransacked, 
and all the beautiful presents 
which she had so c a r e f u l l y 
{ 
ticked out and wrapped for her 
riends had been stolen. 
Snow had fallen in the night, 
and she sat looking out of the 
window remorsely as Melvin 
Rawls, the little hunchbacked 
caretaker who came once per 
week to do odd jobs about the 
house, shoveled the white stuff 
to one side. 
Suddenly Mildred’s face lit 
up with alarm. As he stooped, 
she saw a package in one of 
the coat pockets which Rawls 
wore bulge out. The package 
was wrapped in Christmas pa­ 
per, and was about the size of 
the brooch she had bought for 
her sister Edith! Did Rawls steal 
the presents? He had a key to 
the house. 
She’d call Harry at the office 
and tell him whatshesaw. Har­ 
ry had to work a half day to­ 
day, even if it were Christmas. 
"Mr. Smith has gone,” the 
office girl informed her. 
At that instant the phone 
went dead. S h e jangled the 
hook, then looked up to see 
the hunchback standing direct­ 
ly behind her. 
"Can 
I help you, 
Mrs. 
Smith?” he asked. 
"No, no,” she drew back. 
"Keep away from me.” 
"Why — Mrs. Smith,” he 
seemed bewildered. 


The 
traditional spirit of 
giving that’s world-wide at 
Christmastime takes on a spe­ 
cial form and m eaning in 
French Quebec. This year, as 
every year, will see the enact­ 
ment of a masquerade known 
as “La Guignolee,” to benefit 
all the poor of Quebec. 
“La Guignolee” was begun 
by the first French colonists 
who settled in Quebec. But 
historians date the custom to 
the Druidic rite which cele­ 
brated the arrival of a new 
year: the cutting — with gold­ 
en scythes — and the gather­ 
ing of mistletoe that grew in 
the sacred forests. 


D ress Like T rappers 
The French version of “La 
Guignolee” has been kept alive 
for modern Quebec by such 
organizations as the St. Vin­ 
cent de Paul Society. It in­ 
volves a door-to-door collec­ 
tion for the poor by "Les Guig- 
noleurs.” 
Since 1901, the role of “Les 
Guignoleurs” has been played 
by members of the Commer­ 
cial Travelers Club of Quebec, 
Inc. 
These modern businessmen 
dress like the Canadian trap­ 
pers of old, with their red knit 
caps and colorful sashes. Sing­ 
ing the song of “La Guig­ 
nolee,” they approach each 
householder with a long, red 
woolen stocking, to be filled 


by gifts for the poor. 
“Les Guignoleurs” of early 
Quebec had a very different 
method of attaining their goal. 
Arriving at the homes of the 
villagers, they sang a song that 
asked for a contribution or 
threatened the abduction of 
the eldest daughter of the 
household. 


Fight* D id H appen 
The master and mistress of 
the house, or someone repre­ 
senting them, then opened the 
door and allowed “Les Guig­ 
noleurs” to enter. 
Gifts were placed in a bag 
and later emptied into a cart 
that followed along behind 
them through the village, ac­ 
companied by a swarm of chil­ 
dren and dogs. 
Sometimes, when two differ­ 
ent groups of "Les Guigno­ 
leurs” met, a fight ensued and 
the treasures of one cart would 
fill up the cart of the winners. 


A iding the Needy 
Originally, food and cloth­ 
ing as well as money was col­ 
lected. But for the past twenty 
years it has been only money, 
and the generous people of 
Quebec have contributed as 
much as $30,000 for the poor. 
The money is deposited in a 
bank, and checks are issued to 
the parish priests of the city, 
who use the money to aid all 
the needy, regardless of reli­ 
gious denomination. 


, A. 
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"Don’t you try pretending 
at me,” she admonished. "And 
I’ll have you know 1 just called 
Harry at the office. He’ll prob­ 
ably be here any minute now. 
The office girl said he had al­ 
ready gone, and don’t you try 
anything rash.” 
"Why. Mrs. Smith! 1 wouldn't 
for anything." He moved, as if 
in a lunge, towards her. 
She grabbed at the library 
table drawer. Harry kept a gun 
there. She opened it arid yanked 
at the weapon. 
( Th e h u n c h b a c k moved 
quickly. 
He grabbed at her 
hand, and the weapon fell to 
the floor.) 
"You didn’t mean that — 
did you, Mrs. S m i t h ? You 
wouldn't shoot poor old Melvin 
now, w o u l d 
you?” There 
seemed to be a note of triumph 
in his voice. 
"Yes,” she stammered. "Yes, 
I would.” 
"Why, Mrs. Smith — and 
after all these years I’ve known 
you!” 
"Yes, but I never knew what 
kind of a person you were ’till 
today.” 
"And what kind of a person 
am I today?” 
Before she had time to an­ 
swer, she heard Harry’s car 
pull up in the driveway, and 
she rushed towards the sound 
screaming. 
Harry came running, and 
Mildred began blurting out ac­ 
cusations of Rawls. The little 
hunchback looked more for­ 
lorn than ever. 
"Now, now”, Harry finally 
shook Mildred into sensibility’. 
"Forget it, forget it!” 
"Harry — what areyousay­ 
ing?” 
"You should be ashamed of 
yourself accusing Melvin,” he 
said. "I just talked with the 
police chief before 1 left the 
office, and he already has the 
man who broke into our house. 
Said the man had confessed, 
and he wants us to come down 
there and identify our things.” 
Mildred’s face was a puz­ 
zle. She tried to stammer some­ 
thing, but couldn’t. She looked 
at Rawls in numbed silence. 
"But the gun — ” she final­ 
ly said. 
"And the package in your 
pocket — wrapped just like the 
b r o o c h I had w r a p p e d for 
Edith,” she continued. 
"The p a c k a g e — oh, the 
package — ” R a w l s seemed 
somewhat embarassed. "You 
see, Mrs. S mi t h , 1 had that 
wrapped up to eive you — it 
being ChristmaA Eve and all. 
Here — ”, he pulled the pack­ 
age from his coat pocket. "Take 
it — it’s for you.” 
Later, as she and Harry 
got into the car to go down­ 
town after the stolen presents, 
she thought, "It’s a time for 
rejoicing, after all.” 


Child’s View of Christmas 


Kids* observations about Christmas can be charming and often 
hysterically funny. 
Harold Dunn 
in Ford Times 


Did you know that 100 Xmases 
equal one Christmas? Or that 
a Humbug is a scrooge when it is 
not an insect? 
This 
information has been 
gleaned from essays during the 
nine years that Pve taught ele­ 
mentary 
school 
youngsters. 
Their 
comments 
about 
the 
Christmas season are some­ 
times only half true, but they 
are always wholly delightful. 
F or example: 
“ One 
of 
the 
oldest of all 
Christmas customs is to come 
on December 25ifth.” 
“ The difference between Hol­ 
iday Seasons Greetings and just 
plain Christmas is about $100." 
“ Xmas is 
a spare word for 
when you cannot think how to 
say Christmas." 
“ Speaking in the language of 
Christmas, drumsticks are for 
eating instead of for beating 
with. 
Drumsticks of the tur­ 
key-type are the eatable one.** 
“ Christmas is even more im­ 
portant than its name sounds.** 
Youngsters usually have glow­ 
ing comments about the Christ­ 
mas season. But one little fel­ 
low didn’t quite have the spirit 
when It came to the subject of 
mistletoe, 
i.e.: “ Mistletoe 
means 
watch out for slobry 
girls.** 
His best friend has had many 
tussles with his spelling book. 
When he finished writing a sen­ 
tence recently, the battleground 
looked like this: Missletoe does 
not aggree with itself spelingly 
and prouncingly.** 
Everyone has heard the story 
of Dickens' “ A Christmas Car­ 
ol,*' but here are some “ facts’* 
about that masterpiece that are 
usually overlooked: 
“ Humbugs used to hatch out of 
the ground every Christmas 
Day until a Charles Dickens In­ 
vented a D.D.T. against them.” 
Question: What was Scrooge's 
favorite expression? Answer: 
“ Oh, the Dickens!" 
“ Everybody was taught how to 
act Christmasey by Tidy Tim ." 
“ He taught them about the 
spirit that was started when 
the little Baby Jesus was born 
in Creche, a suburb of Beth­ 
lehem." 
Kids have a knack of turning 
historical facts into hysterical­ 
ly funny comments: 
“ Christmas started as a star 
In Bethlehem and pretty soon 
spread all over the world." 
Question: Who were the Druids 
and where did they live? An­ 
swer: 
“ I don't know, but who­ 
ever they are and wherever they 


live I wish them a merrv Christ­ 
m as." 
“ To celebrate Christmas In 
England, they sometimesedly 
chopped off the head of the big­ 
gest bore and carried it around 
on a platter." 
You’re probably familiar with 
the way very young children can 
twist the words of songs into 
entirely different sentiments. 
Christmas carols are no excep­ 
tion. 
In “ Silent Night", a six-year- 
old changed “ Round yon Virgin, 
Mother and Child" to “ Onion 
version, Mother and Child." 


He eneded his “ onion version" 
of “ Silent Night" with these 
lyrics: 
“ Sleep in half and In 
peace. . . . Sleep In half and 
In peace." 
Last Christmas, a tiny first- 
grade girl told me her favorite 
carol was “ Old Cumayle,faith­ 
ful." And exactly who was Old 
Cumalye? 
Jesus’ 
dog, 
of 
course. 
An obviously more knowledge­ 
able second-grade lad once sang 
these lyrics to me: “ We three 
kings safari ain't are, bear­ 
ing gifts we trap us a fire." 
When I mentioned that those 
words didn’t make much sense, 
he said: “ Iknow. But it rhymes, 
and things that rhymes don't 
have to make sense." 
Here are a couple of other ly­ 
rical lapses that I might not 
have noticed If I hadn't tape re ­ 
corded them: 
“ Peace on the earth, good wilt­ 
ed men, from heaven's all grey 
shuckings." 
“ Dark the hair, old angels 
sing, *Glo, return the newborn 
King.' " 
Four very young poets had 
these 
charming observations 
about Christmas trees: 
“ A star is for living in heav­ 
en when it is not for wearing in 
a Christmas trees hair." 
“ Pine trees give us Christ­ 
mas and turpentine." 
“ Pine trees are not the only 
Christmas 
trees. 
Christmas 
grows on many kinds of trees." 
“ A good thing to remember 
about putting lighted candles In 
Christmas trees is don’t." 
One moppet seemed to be giv­ 
ing it all she had when she 
asked: 
“ Did forests come be­ 
fore Christmas trees or just 
the other 
way 
around? 
I 
wrecked my brain trying to 
think which," 
Santa has certainly come in for 
his share of comments through 
the years. Here are some of my 
favorites: 
“ Santa Claus was born in the 
famley branch of the Christmas 
tree." 
“ Santa lives just north of the 
imagination." 
“ He always has fatness and not 
just skinny bones." 
“ Clauses are found both In 
sentences and Santas.” 
The problem of which comes 
first, Christmas or New Year's 
Day, is more perplexing to 
youngsters than the chicken or 
egg puzzle. Here are some at­ 
tempted explanations: 
“ New Years day comes before 
anything not counting Christ­ 
m as." 
“ New Years Day comes first 
in the life of a calendar, but 
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Christmas comes first in the 
life of a person." 
I received this remark in the 
essay of a young chap who only 
lisps when he’s writing: “ Jan­ 
uary the 1th. is the 1th. day of 
the year because every body 
calls it New Years Day and it 
would be silly to call it that if 
some body didn't think to make it 
the 1th. day of the year." 
Additional comments on the 
subject: 
“ Christmas barely sneaks in 
just in the nick of time every 
year. 
We try to hurry it up 
along about Halloween." 
“ Another Important-purposed 
reason for Christmas is to tell 
the year to get ready to end. 
When a year or anything else 
gets to an ending place, it should 
know enough to stop there and 
end." 
Okay, I can take a hint. 


TIME TO CUT HOSPITAL 
CHARGES 
Some months ago in these 
columns we wondered how hos­ 
pitals justify room rent charges 
of $40 a day and up. Enraged 
hospital 
administrators 
who 
work their heads to the bone 
trying to balance their books 
berated us for our stupidity. 
Well, it turns ou we weren't 
fcir off base. Many doctors are 
now questioning the “ hidden 
profit" 
system of hospital 
charges. One of them is 
Dr. 
James M. Moss who writes in 
“ Medical Economics" that “ It 
is time to cut these hospital 
charges." 
The system 
robs 
Peter, 
who 
needs 
only 


a 
hospital 
room, 
to pay 
Paul, an X-ray man or patho­ 
logist or pharmacist 
whoa# 
money-making departments net 
a tidy profit for the institution. 
Their inflated charges cover 
losses in other departments. 
So the patient who doesn't need 
a lot of tests and drugs pays for 
a share of them in his room 
rent. And the outpatient who 
does need X-rays and lab tests 
subsidizes a bed he doesn't 
occupy. The biggest profit mak- 
er in many hospitals is the 
X-ray or radiology department, 
which in one institution near 
New York City nets a profit of 
$360,000 a year. 
Lab tests 
and drugs furnished by hospital 
pharmacies are highly profit­ 
able too. 
The cost of an elec­ 
trocardiogram is one-third of 
the charge usually made. Often 
radiologists and pathologists 
have monopoly contracts with 
hospitals, so there's no com­ 
petition and it's easy to in­ 
flate fees. 
Funds for care 
of charity and emergency cas­ 
es 
should come from other 
sources. Now they're paid for 
bv patients who rent rooms and 
buy lab tests. 
What's needed 
is honest accounting so that pa­ 
tients pay for what they get 
and not a percentage of what 
they don't get. 
The Medicare 
law which provides that tech­ 
nical hospital charges for lab 
and X-ray work must be sep­ 
arated from professional fees 
of specialists may force things 
into the open. We say speed 
the dayl 


-True. 
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Gold9 Frankincense, Myrrh Make 
Suitable Gifts for Infant King 


In New Testam ent history, 
St. Matthew describes the first 
of all Christm as gifts — gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. After 
the wise men had knelt at the 
manger, 
he 
tells 
us, they 
opened their treasures to se­ 
lect these special offerings for 
the newborn Babe of Bethle­ 
hem. 
To the modern mind, gold 
is instantly recognizable as a 
treasure, but the value of 
frankincense and m yrrh is not 


so readily apparent. Actually, 
frankincense and myrrh were 
costly items in the time of 
Christ, and they are still cost­ 
ly. Both are resins used in 
making incense, surviving to­ 
day at many a Christian altar. 
As further evidence that 
frankincense and myrrh were 
precious treasures, worthy 
gifts for an Infant King, there 
is the old poem which ex­ 
pressed the ancient belief that 
“incense owns a deity nigh.’’ 
Unique Holiday Message 
Begins Greeting Cards 


It was the "Golden Age of 
Christmas.” The personal ex­ 
change of good w ishes, visiting 
homes to toast a friend’s good 
health, carol-singing, bringing 
in the Yule log and great fam­ 
ily dinners were all in vogue. 
A new' book was published 
that year. It told of Christmas 
goose and plum pudding, of 
happy family parties. It pre­ 
sented, and made immortal, 
Ebenezer Scrooge, Bob Cratch- 
it and Tiny Tim. The book was 
Charles Dickens* "A Christmas 
Carol,” and the year was 1843 
Appropriately, during this 
"Golden Age of Christmas," 
the now universally-popular 
custom of sending Christmas 
greeting cards began. 
The very first card, authori­ 
ties now agree, is the cele­ 
brated Cole-Horsley, designed 
and printed in London in 1843. 
Only a dozen of the original 
1,000 copies are known to ex­ 


ist, and two of these, including 
the only unsigned and un­ 
posted specimen, are part of 
the Hallmark Historical Col­ 
lection. 
When not on display in mu­ 
seums and similar institutions, 
the collection is filed in a spe­ 
cially constructed 
vault at 
Hallmark Cards in Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Sir Henry Cole, a wealthy 
L ondon g e n tle m a n , and 
founder of the Victoria and 
Albert 
Museum, 
asked 
his 
friend, John C. Horsley, noted 
artist and member of the 
Royal Academy, to design the 
now-famous card as an un­ 
usual means of expressing his 
kind wishes to friends at the 
holiday season. 


IM A I "MIKI.** MEANS 
"Noel,” the French word for 
Christmas, means "birthday,” 
“news," or "a shout of Joy.” 


HI EURY 
GHRISTmflS 


To one and all. we 
extend our greetings ior a 
holiday tilled with joy and merriment. 
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Evergreen Is 
Undisputed 
Favorite 


In Christmas trees, it’s the 
spirit that counts. 
Almost anything can be — 
and is — a Christmas tree. In 
Minneapolis, Minn., they even 
made a tree out of water pipes, 
fastened like spokes to a tele­ 
phone pole, and appropriately 
decorated. 
In Wilmington, N. C., a live 
oak more than 300 years old 
is adorned at the Yuletide with 
colorful ornaments and elec­ 
tric lights. In Indianapolis, 
Ind., they decorate the 246- 
foot Soldiers and Sailors Mon­ 
ument with electric candles 
and stars. 
The U.S. National Christmas 
Tree, officially designated in 
1926, is not an evergreen but 
a giant redwood, located in 
Kings Canyon National Park, 
Calif 
This unusual Christmas tree, 
tree, called the “General 
Grant,” is 3,500 years old. 
Many families prefer the 
"permanent” Christmas tree, 
often made of aluminum. 
Despite all this, the time- 
tested favorite tree is still the 
evergreen. 
Most 
people, 
if 
asked, would probably vote for 
the "fir tree.” 
Actually, there are nearly 40 
species of the popular 
fir 
tree," found in the mountain­ 
ous regions of Central and 
Southern Europe, Asia north 
of the Himalayas and North 
America. 
A frequently-seen Christmas 
tree variety is the "balsam 
fir,” also called “Canada bal­ 
sam” or "Balm of Gilead,” ac­ 
cording to the Encyclopedia 
Americana. This is one of the 
most common trees of eastern 
North America, extending 
from Virginia and West Vir­ 
ginia in the United States to 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 
The balsam fir may grow to 
40 or 50 feet tall. The southern 
fir is of about the same height 
and is found in the mountains 
of Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 
Other American firs are es­ 
sentially Western. They in­ 
clude the Pacific silver fir, the 
white fir, the grand fir, the 
Alpine fir, the red fir, the 
Shasta red fir and the noble 
fir. These firs may attain 250 
feet in height. 
In Canada, the exporting of 
Christmas trees, Including firs, 
pine and spruce, is important 
business. Seven provinces ex­ 
port trees, to countries as far 
away as Venezuela. 


Composers Inspire!... 
Famous com posers have 
found in Christmas inspira­ 
tion for some of their most re­ 
nowned music. At Christmas, 
and Easter, too, people gather 
to hear performances of Han­ 
del’s "Messiah.” Bach’s Christ­ 
mas Oratorio" and Berlioz’ 
“L’Enfance du 
Christ" 
are 
other examples of “serious” 
music 
often 
specially 
per­ 
formed at Christmas. 
Twentieth century compos­ 
ers, too, have written music 
around C hristm as them es, 
Probably the most familiar 
example is Menotti’s "Amahl 
and the Night Visitors," an 
opera commissioned for tele­ 
vision and performed annu­ 
ally. Honegger’s “Christmas 
Cantata” and Britten’s "Cere­ 
mony of Carols” are other no­ 
table examples. 


Spirit of Giving Lives In 
Quebec’s Colorful Tradition 


By Lout* Sptvey 
It was C hristm as Eve, and 
time for rejoicing — but nqt 
for Mildred Smith. Last night 
her home had been ransacked, 
and all the beautiful presents 
which she had so c a r e f u l l y 
picked out and wrapped for her 
friends had been stolen. 
Snow had fallen in the night, 
and she sat looking out of the 
window rem orsely as Melvin 
Rawls, the little hunchbacked 
caretaker who cam e once per 
week to do odd jobs about the 
house, shoveled the white stuff 
to one side. 
Suddenly M ildred’s face lit 
up with alarm . As he stooped, 
she saw a package in one of 
the coat pockets which Rawls 
wore bulge out. The package 
was w rapped in Christm as p a­ 
per, and w as about the size of 
the brooch she had bought for 
her sister Edith! Did Rawls steal 
the presents? He had a key to 
the house. 
She’d call Hurry at the office 
and tell him w hatshesaw . H ar­ 
ry had to work a half day to­ 
day, even if it were Christmas. 
"Mr. Smith has gone," the 
office girl inform ed her. 
At that instant the phone 
went dead. S h e jangled th e 
hook, then looked up to see 
the hunchback standing direct­ 
ly behind her. 
"C an 
I 
help 
you, M r s. 
Smith?" he asked. 
"N o, no," she drew back. 
"Keep aw ay from me." 
"Why — Mrs. Smith, 
he 
seemed bewildered. 


nmc'* on 


The 
traditional spirit 
of 
giving th ats world-wide at 
Christmastime takes on a spe­ 
cial form and meaning in 
French Quebec. This year, as 
every year, will see the enact­ 
ment of a masquerade known 
as “La Guignolee,” to benefit 
all the poor of Quebec. 
“La Guignolee” was begun 
by the first French colonists 
who settled in Quebec. But 
historians date the custom to 
the Druidic rite which cele­ 
brated the arrival of a new 
year: the cutting — with gold­ 
en scythes — and the gather­ 
ing of mistletoe that grew in 
the sacred forests. 


Drew* Like Trapper* 
The French version of "La 
Guignolee” has been kept alive 
for modern Quebec by such 
organizations as the St. Vin­ 
cent de Paul Society. It in­ 
volves a door-to-door collec­ 
tion for the poor by "Les Guig- 
noleurs.” 
Since 1901, the role of "Les 
Guignoleurs" has been played 
by members of the Commer­ 
cial Travelers Club of Quebec, 
Inc. 
These modern businessmen 
dress like the Canadian trap­ 
pers of old, with their red knit 
caps and colorful sashes. Sing­ 
ing the song of “La Guig­ 
nolee,” they approach each 
householder with a long, red 
woolen stocking, to be filled 


by gifts for the poor. 
“Les Guignoleurs” of early 
Quebec had a very different 
method of attaining their goal. 
Arriving at the homes of the 
villagers, they sang a song that 
asked for a contribution or 
threatened the abduction of 
the eldest daughter of the 
household. 


Fight- Did Happen 
The master and mistress of 
the house, or someone repre­ 
senting them, then opened the 
door and allowed “Les Guig­ 
noleurs” to enter. 
Olfts were placed in a bag 
and later emptied into a cart 
that followed along behind 
them through the village, ac­ 
companied by a swarm of chil­ 
dren and dogs 
Sometimes, when two differ­ 
ent groups of “Les Guigno­ 
leurs" met, a fight ensued and 
the treasures of one cart would 
fill up the cart of the winners. 


Aiding the Nmly 
Originally, food and cloth­ 
ing as well as money was col­ 
lected. But for the past twenty 
years it has been only money, 
and the generous people of 
Quebec have contributed as 
much us $30,OCK) for the poor. 
The money is deposited in a 
bank, and checks are issued to 
the parish priests of the city, 
who use the money to aid all 
the needy, regardless of reli­ 
gious denomination. 


r r \, ji. 
"Don’t you try pretending 
at me,” she admonished. "And 
I’ll have you know I iustcalled 
Harry at the office. He’ll prob­ 
ably be here any minute now. 
The office girl said he had al­ 
ready gone, and don’t you try 
anything rash.* 
"Why, Mrs. Smith! I wouldn't 
for anything." He moved, as if 
in a lunge, towards her. 
She grabbed at the library 
table drawer. Harry kept a gun 
there. She opened it and yanked 
at the weapon. 
(T h e h u n c h b a c k moved 
quickly. 
He grabbed at her 
hand, and the weapon fell to 
the floor.) 
"You didn’t mean that — 
did you, M rs. S m ith ? Y ou 
wouldn’t shoot poor old Melvin 
now, 
w o u ld 
youV T h ere 
seemed to be a note of triumph 
in his voice. 
"Yes," she stammered. "Yes, 
I would." 
"Whv, Mrs. Smith — and 
after all these years I've known 
you!" 
"Yes, but I never knew what 
kind of a person you were ’till 
today." 
"And what kind of a person 
am I today?" 
Before she had time to an­ 
swer, she heard Harry’s car 
pull up in the driveway, and 
she rushed towards the sound 
screaming. 
Harry came running, and 
Mildred began blurting out ac­ 
cusations of Rawls. The little 
hunchback looked more for­ 
lorn than ever. 
"Now, now", Harry finally 
shook Mildred into sensibility. 
"Forget it, forget it!" 
"Harry — what are you say­ 
ing?” 
"You should be ashamed of 
yourself accusing Melvin," he 
said. "I just talked with the 
police chief before I left the 
office, and he already has the 
man who broke into our house. 
Said the man had confessed, 
and he wants us to come down 
there and identify our things." 
Mildred’s face was a puz­ 
zle. She tried to stammer some­ 
thing, but couldn’t. She looked 
at Kawis in numbed silence. 
" But the gun — " she final­ 
ly said. 
"And the package in your 
pocket — wrapped just like the 
b r o o c h I had w r a p p e d for 
Edith,” she continued. 
"The p a c k a g e — oh, the 
package — " Ra wl s seemed 
somewhat cmbarassed. "You 
see, Mrs. S m i t h , I had that 
wrapped up to vive you — it 
being I'hristm al Eve and all. 
Here — ", he pulled the pack­ 
age from his coat pocket." Take 
it — ifs for you." 
Later, as she and Harry 
got into the car to go down­ 
town after the stolen presents, 
she thought, "Ifs a time for 
rejoicing, after all.” 


Child’s View of Christmas 


Kids* observations about Christmas can be charming and often 
hysterically funny. 
Harold Dunn 
In Ford Times 


Did you know that IOO Xmases 
equal one Christmas? Or that 
a Humbug is a scrooge when it is 
not an insect? 
This 
information has been 
gleaned from essays during the 
nine years that Fve taught ele­ 
mentary 
school youngsters. 
Their 
comments about 
the 
Christmas season are some­ 
times only half true, but they 
are always wholly delightful. 
F or example: 
14 One 
of the oldest of all 
Christmas customs is to come 
on December 25ifth.** 
“ The difference between Hol­ 
iday Seasons Greetings and just 
plain Christmas is about $100.** 
“ Xmas is a spare word for 
when you cannot think how to 
say Christmas.” 
‘‘Speaking In the language of 
Christmas, drumsticks are for 
eating instead of for beating 
with. 
Drumsticks of the tur­ 
key -type Are the eatable one.** 
“ Christmas is even more im­ 
portant than its name sounds.** 
Youngsters usually have glow­ 
ing comments about the christ­ 
mas season. But one little fel­ 
low didn*t quite have the spirit 
when it came to the subject of 
mistletoe, 
Le.: “Mistletoe 
means 
watch out for slobry 
girls.** 
His best friend has had many 
tussles with his spelling book. 
When he finished writing a sen­ 
tence recently, the battleground 
looked like this: Missletoedoes 
not aggree with itself spellngly 
and prouncingly.** 
Everyone has heard the story 
of Dickens* “ A Christmas Car­ 
ol,** but here are some “facts** 
about that masterpiece that are 
usually overlooked: 
“ Humbugs used to hatch out of 
tim ground every Christmas 
Day until a Charles Dickens in­ 
vented a D.D.T. against them.** 
Question: W hat was Scrooge's 
favorite expression? Answer: 
“ CXi, the Dickens!** 
“ Everybody was taught how to 
act Christmassy by Tidy Tim.** 
“ He taught them about the 
spirit that was started when 
the little Baby Jesus was bom 
In Creche, a suburb of Beth­ 
lehem.** 
Kids have a knack of turning 
historical facts into hysterical­ 
ly funny comments: 
“ Christmas started as a star 
in Bethlehem and pretty soon 
spread all over the world.*' 
Question: Who were the Druids 
and where did they live? An­ 
swer; 
“ I don't know, but who­ 
ever they are and wherever they 


live I wish them a merry christ­ 
mas.*’ 
“ To celebrate Christmas in 
England, they sometimesedly 
chopped off the head of the big­ 
gest bore and carried it around 
on a platter." 
You're probably familiar with 
the way very young children can 
twist the words of songs Into 
entirely different sentiments. 
Christmas carols are no excep­ 
tion. 
In “Silent Night” , a six-year- 
old changed “ Round yon Virgin, 
Mother and Child'* to “ Onion 
version, Mother and Child.” 


He eneded his “ onion version” 
of “Silent Night” with these 
lyrics: 
“Sleep in half and In 
peace. . . . Sleep in half and 
in peace.” 
Last Christmas, a tiny first- 
grade girl told me her favorite 
carol was “ Old Cumayle,faith­ 
ful." And exactly who was Old 
Cumalye? 
Jesus* 
dog, 
of 
course. 
An obviously more knowledge­ 
able second-grade lad once sang 
these lyrics to me: “ We three 
kings safari ain't are, bear­ 
ing gifts we trap us a fire.” 
When I mentioned that those 
words didn't make much sense, 
he said: “ Iknow. But it rhymes, 
and things that rhymes don't 
have to make sense.'* 
Here are a couple of other ly­ 
rical lapses that I might not 
have noticed if I hadn't tape re­ 
corded them: 
“ Peace on the earth, good wilt­ 
ed men, from heaven's all grey 
shuckings.'* 
“ Dark the hair, old angels 
sing, ‘Glo, return the newborn 
King.* *» 
Four very young poets had 
these 
charming observations 
about Christmas trees: 
“ A star Is for living in heav­ 
en when it is not for wearing in 
a Christmas trees hair.” 
“ Pine trees give us Christ­ 
mas and turpentine.” 
“ Pine trees are not the only 
Christmas 
trees. 
Christmas 
grows on many kinds of trees.*' 
“ A good thing to remember 
about putting lighted candles In 
Christmas trees is don’t.” 
One moppet seemed to be giv­ 
ing It all she had when she 
asked: 
“ Did forests come be­ 
fore Christmas trees or just 
the other 
way 
around? 
I 
wrecked my brain trying to 
think which.” 
Santa has certainly come in for 
his share of comments through 
the years. Here are some of my 
favorites: 
“ Santa Claus was born in the 
famley branch of the Christmas 
tm ." 
“ Santa lives just north of the 
imagination.'* 
“He always has fatness and not 
just skinny bones.'* 
“ Clauses are found both in 
sentences and Santas.*' 
The problem of which comes 
first, Christmas or New Year's 
Day, is more perplexing to 
youngsters than the chicken or 
egg puzzle. Here are some at­ 
tempted explanations: 
“ New Years day comes before 
anything not counting Christ­ 
mas.** 
“ New Years Day comes first 
in the life of a calendar, but 
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Christmas comes first in the 
life of a person.” 
I received this remark in the 
essay of a young chap who only 
lisps when he's writing: “Jan­ 
uary the 1th. is the 1th. day of 
the year because every body 
calls it New Years Day and it 
would be silly to call it that if 
some body didn't think to make it 
the 1th. day of the year.” 
Additional comments on the 
subject: 
“ Christmas barely sneaks in 
just in the nick of time every 
year. 
We try to hurry it up 
along about Halloween.*' 
“ Another important-purposed 
reason for Christmas is to tell 
the year to get ready to end. 
When a year or anything else 
gets to an ending place, it should 
know enough to stop there and 
end.” 
Okay, I can take a hint. 


TIME TO CUT HOSPITAL 
CHARGES 
Some months ago in these 
columns we wondered how hos­ 
pitals justify room rent charges 
of $40 a day and up. Enraged 
hospital 
administrators who 
work their heads to the bone 
trying to balance their books 
berated us for (mr stupidity. 
Well, it turns ou we weren't 
Sir off base. Many doctors are 
now questioning the “hidden 
profit*' 
system of hospital 
charges. One of them Is 
Dr. 
James M. Moss who writes in 
“ Medical Economics” that “ it 
is time to cut these hospital 
charges.” 
The system robs 
Peter, 
who 
needs 
only 


a 
hospital 
room , 
to pay 
Paul, an X -ray man or patho­ 
logist or pharm acist 
whose 
m oney-m aking departm ents net 
a tidy profit for the institution. 
Their inflated charges cover 
losses in other departments. 
So the patient who doesn’t need 
a lot of tests and drugs pays for 
a share of them in his room 
ren t. And the outpatient who 
does need X-rays and lab tests 
subsidizes a bed he doesn't 
occupy. The biggest profit mak­ 
er in many hospitals is the 
X-ray o r radiology departm ent, 
which in one institution near 
New York City nets a profit of 
$360,000 a year. 
Lab tests 
and drugs furnished by hospital 
pharmacies are highly profit­ 
able too. 
The cost of an elec­ 
trocardiogram is one-third of 
the charge usually made. Often 
radiologists and pathologists 
have monopoly contracts with 
hospitals, so there’s no com­ 
petition and It’s easy to in­ 
flate fees. 
Funds for care 
of charity and emergency cas­ 
es 
should come from other 
sources. Now they're paid for 
bv patients who rent rooms and 
buy lab tests. What's needed 
is honest acc ounting so that pa­ 
tients pay for what they get 
and not a percentage of what 
they don’t get. The Medicare 
law which provides that tech­ 
nical hospital charges for lab 
and X-ray work must be sep­ 
arated from professional fees 
of specialists may force (flings 
into the open. We say speed 
the day I 


-True. 


Boughed’s Cut Rate Liquor Stores 
SIKESTON 


all of our 


f r i e n d s . . . m ay the 


pe ace and 
joy of 


this beautiful season 


a l w a y s 
be 
yours. 


HOLYFIELD LUMBER CO. 


721 SMITH 
GR 1-3586 


( T i d y 
happiness 
and 


contentment 
lead you 


as surely as the Star 


led the Wise Men to the M a n g e r . . . and may this Holiday 


bring you all the good things in life. Merry Christmas to all! 


traditions ot happy greetings and cordial 


hospitality. In this spirit, we extend to 


all our good friends, a wonderfully warm 


and truly old’tashioned “Merry Christmas/” 


< 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS are filled with gifts. 
They were made 
by m em bers of 
Girl Scout Troop 21, who gathered at the entrance of 
the Missouri Delta Community hospital and gave them to patients in the 
children’s ward. 
From left, first row, Patricia Miller, Karen Pobst, 
Debbie Steck, Brenda Stewart, Linda Schuchart, and Cindy Callom; second 
Reunions 


row, Diane White, Michelle Fugate, Jo Ellen Bell, LaVon Groves, Janie 
Williams, Regina Miller; back row, Mrs. Joyce Capehart, leader, Lisa 
Edwards, Mary Wagner, Linda Capehart, Linda Pobst, Jennifer Wyble, 
and M rs. Velma Groves, assistant leader. 


Louis La Coss, The Globe- 
Democrat. 
The Routine Rash of college 
class reunions has just ended, 
and there has been the 
usual 
assessm ent of how 
the other 
fellow looked 
after all 
the 
years he has been out of school. 
For many there has been dis­ 
illusionment. The pretty co-ed 
who was 
a campus butterfly 
returned 
with 
all the bulging 
qualities of an aging dowager. 
The man, who while in school 
would have been voted the least 
likely to succeed in business 
life, returned in grand style. 
He arrived in his Cadillac with 
t 
liveried chauffeur and 
ex- 
^iaii.od that he was late be­ 
cause he liad to preside at a 
board meeting. 
But Class reunions are grand 
occasions. They feed the soul 
and twister the spirit, 
or 
something like that. I 
hope 
that in this tim e of change in 
almost evetything they 
are 
never overlooked. 
I can 
hear several of my 
friends among whom I have a 
reputation as a chronic cynic, 
sniff genteely and say: “ Well, 
at least there is something 
he approves of” — never end a 
sentence with a preposition, but 
this is not important. 
Four years ago University 
class 
held its fiftieth reunion 
and it was a notable success; 
70 per cent of the graduating 
class returned 
which 
says 
something for physical fitness 
and a desire to return to the 
campus whatever the distance. 
Several came 
from overseas. 
It was a time for reminis- 
cense and 
even those you did 
not know well in school were 
members of 
this warm fra. 
tem ity. 
We adopted as a classmate, 
although he was not in our 
year, a man who returned to 
find himself holding 
a re ­ 
union of one. He was the sole 
representative of his class. It 
might be explained that he was 
89 years old and the law of life 
expectancy was against him. 
So we held the reunion 
and 
agreed there must be another, 
at a date then vague. 
However, we 
reckoned not 
with Bob Fisher 
of 
Detroit. 


The old college spirit 
still 
flames 
within him, 
as 
in­ 
dicated 
by a letter 
I re­ 
ceived from him a few days 
ago. He was polling the class 
on the possibility of holding 
a 
fifth - fifth 
reunion 
next 
June. 
Now, that’s what I 
call op­ 
tim ism . A homecoming 
after 
55 years. It has been 
done 
but 
it’s 
a test of physical 
durability. 
And it will be done if Bob’s 
strength holds out. It will be­ 
cause 
Bob, now a successful 
business man, was a 
track 
star at the University, and it 
takes 
heart and stamina 
to 
run 
a 
mile 
at then record 
speed. 
~My swt>*sU9& ip inm 
am 
that provision must be 
made 
for first aid to the aged at the 
gathering 
with plenty of wheel 
chairs to transport the class­ 
m ates. 
I have no 
doubt that 
an 
enterprising student 
will 
take over the concession 
and 
make some money. 
About The Time, I 
heard 
from Bob I received another 
letter relating to a different 
reunion 
this fall. It suggested 
a reunion of the men 
who 
gathered years ago when Louis 
Johnson was head of the 
de­ 
fense 
Department. He 
a r­ 
ranged an orientation tour for 
newspaper 
men 
to acquaint 
them 
with what the govern- 
mei was doing. 
We met 
in Washington 
and 
then went to Fort Benning, Eg- 
lin Air 
Base, 
and 
Norfolk, 
Va., where we went aboard 
the carrier Franklin D. Roose­ 
velt. It was exciting. 
At Eglin 
we saw precision 
bombing that literally 
shook 
the 
earth; 
at Fort Benning 
in&ntry 
maneuvers 
under 
real fire and aboard 
the car­ 
rier we saw a liberal portion of 
the 
Atlantic 
fleet pass 
in 
review, with a tupenduous dem­ 
onstration of airplanes landing 
on 
and taking 
of 
the car­ 
rier. 
But as so frequently happens 
on such 
occasions, 
trivial 
incidents linger longest 
in 
memory. In 
our 
group 
was 
a 
well known newspaper col­ 
um nist, 
now 
dead. He had a 


glow 
on when he joined 
us 
and kept it that way to the end. 


m fo rt Benning he and sev­ 
eral 
others 
went to nearby 
Columbus, Ga., 
to spend 
the 
evening, 
which 
was beast­ 
ly hot. He returned late 
and 
as 
I was quartered next door 
to him, I heard him fuming 
about the heat. 
He 
became so obstreper­ 
ous tliat I investigated. No won­ 
der he was hot. He had mis­ 
taken a small electric heater 
for 
an electric fan. “ Nothing 
but hot air out of that fan,” he 
yelled just before he collapsed. 
A night to rem em ber. 
We 
spent 
the night 
on 
the carrier off Norfolk 
and 
three of us were to leave early 
for St. Louis and Kansas City. 
We lad breakfast long before 
the others jyepe un and 
taken asftorP on a launch. 
An 
officer 
escort pointed 
to a long line of Navy planes 
and said this one was ours. 
It was revved up and ready 
for the trip, but nothing 
hap­ 
pened for a full quarter hour. 
Then the officer investigated. 
He came back growling. 
All 
ready to go, he explained, but 
some one forgot to assign 
a 
pilot to 
the plane. 
It was almost 
an hour 
be­ 
fore 
this snafu was adjusted 
and we were off, just 
a 
few 
minutes before our fellow trav­ 
elers arrived from 
the car­ 
rier. 


Reunions, class or otherwise, 
can be memorable occasions. 
And for a variety of reasons. 
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By M tk* B e n n e tt 


It is not acceptable that the 
beginning is also the end, but 
Fred Grant refused to indulge 
in reality. He knew that the be­ 
ginning of this New Y e a r 
marked for him the beginning 
of the end, the beginning of a 
slow decline into uselessness 
and nonentity. 


He could not reason wi t h 
himself. He could not bring 
home the point that time brings 
all men face-io-face with forced 
retirement and that invariably 
the strong find something upon 
which to feed and the w e a k 
wither‘away and die. 
For Fred, there was nothing. 
S i n c e Mary had been taken 
from him countless years ago, 
his heart had beat with theexact 
rhythm of one big machine that 
had been his world from eight 
to four. It was as if the oil he 
fed to the hungry bearings were 
his own lifeblood. He knew that 
without his daily care, without 
the knowing touch of his gentle 
fingers, the machine would be­ 
gin to deteriorate . . . piece by- 
piece . . . a busted bearing to­ 
day . . . a warped gear tom or­ 
row. The machine needed Fred 
Grant as much as he needed the 
machine and each would suffer 
because no one cared. 
On the last day, his fingers 


had lingered restlessly about 
the machine, touching a drive 
shaft, a gear, wiping away an 
imaginary particle of dust here 
and there. 
Now, on the eve of a New 
Year, Fred sat idly on the park 
bench. The day was warm, the 
Florida sun brighter than usual 
for this time of year. Children 
played here and there, their 
laughter reaching out to every­ 
one in the world, except Fred 
Grant. 
"Mister. Hey, mister." 
F r e d came away f r o m a 
world of gears and pulleys to 
look at the lad who stood be­ 
fore him. 


"Can you fix my airplane, 
mister? Can you fix it, mister? 
Can you? Huh?” 
The old man studied the air­ 
plane as if it were an object 
from outer space, l’oorly con­ 
structed. Cheap materials. The 
way they make things t h e s e 
days. Nothing supposed to last, 
less you put it up on a shelf 
and just look at it. 
He took it from the lad and 
examined it more closely. "A 
wing support is busted, boy", 
he said. 
"Can you fix it? Can you, 
huh?" 
F r e d began to rummage 
through his pockets. "Only tem­ 


porarily, boy, only for a while. 
He produced a piece of string. 
"Will it fly again?” 
"Not for long, son. Tying 
.his strut with string will only 
hold until it hits the ground. 
This is a repair job that calls 
for more equipment than I have 
with me.” 
The boy’s eyes lit up. "Can 
you get your equipment? Can 
you really make my airplane 
like new again?” 
For the first time in days, 
F r e d G r a n t heard himself 
laugh. "Son, I could probably 
make you a better airplane 
than this one without even try­ 
ing.” 
"You’re kidding, mister. No­ 
body could do that.” 


Hat’-Hy stood up and pointed 
across the park. "You see that 
cottage on the corner of Cypress 
Avenue” 
"Yes, sir.” 
” I live there. My name is 
Fred Grant. Ask your parents 
if you can come to my place 
— or have them bring you — 
and I’ll fix your plane good as 
new.” 


" I ’ll be there, Mister Grant. 
Right after lunch. O.K.?” He 
was gone before F r e d could 
further reply. 


Light of step, whistling son- 
ly, Fred Grant marched home­ 
ward The world that had cast 
him aside was coming to his 
doorstep. He had the definite 
feeling that a new era in the 
life of Fred Grant was just be­ 
ginning. 


A LATE LARK SINGING 
THERE IS SOMETHING se­ 
rene and lovely about these 
October days. 
The soft blue 
morning haze lingers through 
the bright day, mingling with 
the smoke from burning leaves. 
In the country there is a sense 
of rest and accomplishment. 
The great rush of spring’s bud 
and bloom, of sum m er’s blaze 
of color and life and the gold­ 
en glory of the harvest are over. 
A sters still bloom in the garden 
and a late rose fills the air 
with its fragrance. 
Apples 
hang redly on the bough and in 
the fields pumpkins like great 
harvest moons wait the frost’s 
bright touch and their moment 
of perfection. 
In the city we are not aware 
of 
this period of quiescence 
between summer and winter. 
We m iss the hush that falls on 
field and woodland, the still­ 
ing of the insect chorus and the 
swift, lovely flight of the birds 
as they wing overhead. 
But eventually in the life of 
every man who achieves three­ 
score . years and ten, 
there 
comes his October, when the 
shadows lengthen on the grass 
and the sounds of the busy world 
become dim and distant. 
Spring, warm and ardent, is a 
far- off 
memory; 
summer, 
brimming with life and growth, 
has had its day, and now is 
“ that unhoped serene that men 
call age.” 
For some, these are not hap­ 
py days. They lament the past. 
They regret the present and 
dread the future. 
For others, yesterday’s mem­ 
ories are bright and warm; time 
has tempered sorrow ’s sharp 
pang; today is full of meaning, 
tomorrow full of hope. 
AN OLD LADY sat in her 
one-room flat in the tenement 
building. 
She was thankful to 
be able to take care of herself, 
and grateful to the neighbor 
who shopped for her few needs. 
“ Is there anything you would 
like us to bring you?” she was 


2l s k ^ d 
“ Well, dear, thank you,” she 
said, “ but really there is not 
a single thing I feel I want or 
need. 
I have had everything a 
woman could possibly want, all 
my life,” and she smiled to 
herself. 
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And it came to pass In these days, that there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should he 
taxed. (And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria.) 
And all went to be taxed, everyone into his own city. And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee, out o f the city of Naxareth, 
into Judaea, unto tne city of David, which is called Bethlehem; 
(because he was of the house and lineage of David;) to be 
taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. 
And so it was, that, while they were there, the days were ac­ 
complished that she should be delivered. And she brought 
forth her first bom S o n, and w r a p p e d him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid H im in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 
And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And. lo. the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them. Fear not: for, behold. I hung you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 


J H T fcMolidoys 


THESE THINGS REMAIN 
YESTERDAY’S PILGRIMAGE 
didn’t start out that way. It be­ 
gan as another assignment, this 
tim e to discover th e sites of the 
early days Salvation Arny head­ 
quarters in New York City, all 
three of which had been in the 
downtown area. 
It started to be a pilgrimage 
wnen, leaving the subway at 
Bowling 
Green 
and 
walking 
through the little park where 
the Dutch settlers had play­ 
ed at bowls so long ago, we 
realized that we were right in 
the middle of the history of 
Old New York. George Wash­ 
ington had lived just across 
the street, and up Broadway 
were the spires of St. Paul’s 
chapel where his pew is still 
to be seen. 
A few steps away, at 25 State 
Street, a street facing Bat­ 
tery Park and Castle Garden 
where Commissioner George 
Scott Railton and his Intrepid 
contingent of Salvationists had 
landed, was the site of the Ar­ 
my’s 
first 
national 
head­ 
quarters in the United States. 
Around the corner, on Pearl 
Street, the first edition of the 
national w ar Cry to be run off 
the Army’s own press was edi­ 
ted and printed. 
It was a bad neighborhood 
the, surrounded with brothels, 
taverns, and low dives com­ 


mon to any waterfront in any 
world part, but it was the Ar­ 
my’s milieu and there could 
not have been many nights when 
the little force was not en­ 
gaging in “ hand to hand com­ 
bat with the enemy” as the 
Salvationists of that day would 
have said! 
Today a huge com­ 
m ercial building occupies the 
site, and the neighborhood has 
changed out of all recognition. 
North and east we walked to 
the very shadow of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 
Here was Beekman 
Street, cobbled and deserted. 
On one corner stood the Old 
Beekman tavern leaning drunk- 
enly against its ancient neigh­ 
bor, both 140 years old, like 
two old drunks holding each oth­ 
er up. 
But the jostling push­ 
carts have gone and the mill­ 
ing throngs of that once teem­ 
ing 
east 
side neighborhood. 
“ 73” is boarded up like most 
of its neighbors and soon the 
bulldozers will have done their 
work, great luxury apartments 
will rise, and the neighborhood 
will once more be residential, 
with a difference. 
It was from this address that 
the rem arkable expansion of the 
Army in those first days was 
directed. 
In the War Crys of 1884-85, 
printed 
in the 
Army’s first 
printing words, “ field” reports 


are bursting with excitement. 
The language is odd, if not 
crude, 
but the sense of u r­ 
gency and burning sincerity is 
unmistakable. 
Cahoes, N.Y., reports; “ Mag­ 
nificent opening. . . all heaven 
and hell looking on . . . streets 
lined. . . thousands in 
open- 
air engagement. . . . ” 
When 
Salvationists 
of Port 
Huron, Mich., opened fire they 
wrote; “ Eight hundred marched 
on this place amid hooting and 
howling of crowd.” 
It was the same at 111 Reade 
Street — the building standing, 
but already slated for demoli­ 
tion. 
It was from here that 
the Army moved uptown to 14th 
Street, the site of its present 
national and territorial head­ 
quarters. 
“ The more things change, the 
more they are the sam e.” But 
they aren’t, I thought; they are 
changed, they are different. 
Then a panorama slowly be­ 
gan to unfold, of Salvationists 
of today at work in boys* clubs, 
in community centers, in Army 
hospitals, on skid rows, on 
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A D anish C hristm as custom 
is the "Jul-bock,” a long pole 
w ith a goat’s head, whose duty 
it is to butt in when the chil­ 
dren m isbehave. 
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holidays, good fun and cheer 


. . . n e send these wishes to 


al1 oltr ‘“ 'tow ers wilt) a note of 


thanks fo r their patronage. 


Strieker Auto Service 
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\L r i iest wishes and happiest 
thoughts, for ail our friends 
at this holiday season. And bountiful 
thanks, to you, and you, and you. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS are filled with gifts. 
They were made 
by meml>ers of 
Girl Scout Troop 21t who gathered at the entrance of 
the Missouri Delta Community hospital and gave them to patients in the 
children’s ward. 
From left. first row, Patricia M iller, Karen Pobst, 
Debbie Steck, Brenda Stewart, Linda Schuchart, and Cindy Callom; second 


row, Diane White, Michelle Fugate, Jo Ellen Bell, LaVon Groves, Janie 
Williams, Regina Miller; back row, Mrs. Joyce Capehart, leader, Lisa 
Edwards, Mary Wagner, Linda Capehart, Linda Pobst, Jennifer Wyble, 
and Mrs. Velma Groves, assistant leader. 


Reunions 


Louis La 
C oss, 
The Globe* 
Dem ocrat. 
The Routine Rash of college 
class reunions has just ended, 
and there has been the 
usual 
assessm ent of how 
the other 
fellow looked 
after all 
the 
years he has been out of school. 
F or many th ere has been dis­ 
illusionm ent. The pretty co*ed 
who was 
a cam pus butterfly 
returned 
with 
all the bulging 
qualities of an aging dowager. 
The man, who while In school 
would have been voted the least 
likely to succeed In business 
life, returned in grand style. 
He arriv ed in his Cadillac with 
a 
liveried chauffeur and 
ex* 
R u in e d 
th a t 
h e 
w a s Ja fe b e ­ 
cause he (tad to preside at a 
board m eeting. 
But C lass reunions a re grand 
occasions. They feed the soul 
and bolster the sp irit, 
o r 
something like that. I 
hope 
that in this tim e of change in 
alm ost evetytlung they 
a re 
never overlooked. 
I can 
hear several of my 
friends among whom I have a 
reputation a s a chronic cynic, 
sniff genteely and say; “ Well, 
at least th ere is something 
he approves of** *. never end a 
sentence with a preposition, but 
this is not im portant. 
Four y ea rs ago University 
class 
held its fiftieth reunion 
and it was a notable success; 
70 
per cent of the graduating 
class returned 
which 
says 
something for physical fitness 
and a d esire to return to the 
campus w hatever the distance. 
Several cam e 
from overseas. 
It was a tim e for reminis* 
cense and 
even those you did 
not know well in school were 
m em bers of 
this warm fra* 
te nitty. 
We adopted a s a classm ate, 
although he was not in our 
year, a man who returned to 
find him self holding 
a re ­ 
union of one. He was the sole 
representative of his class. It 
might be exiUalned that he was 
89 years old and the law of life 
expectancy was against him . 
So we held the reunion 
and 
agreed th ere must be another, 
at a date then vague. 
However, we 
reckoned not 
with Bob F ish er 
of 
D etroit. 


The old college sp irit 
still 
flam es 
within him , 
a s 
in* 
dicated 
by a le tte r 
I re ­ 
ceived from him a few days 
ago. He was pulling the class 
on the possibility of holding 
a 
fifth • fifth 
reunion 
next 
June. 
Now, that’s what I 
call op­ 
tim ism . A homecoming 
after 
55 y e a rs. It has been 
done 
but 
it’s 
a test of physical 
durability. 
And it will be done if Bob's 
strength holds out. It will be­ 
cause 
Bob, now a successful 
business man, was a 
track 
s ta r at the U niversity, and it 
takes 
heart and stam ina 
to 
run 
a 
mile 
at then record 
9 N d . 
AB 
lo turn 
as 
that provision must be 
mad* 
for first aid to the aged at the 
gathering 
with plenty of wheel 
ch a irs to transport the class* 
m ates. 
I have no 
doubt that 
an 
enterprising student 
will 
take over the concession 
and 
make some money. 
About The Tim e, I 
heard 
from Bob I received another 
le tte r relating to a different 
reunion 
this fall. It suggested 
a 
reunion of the men 
who 
gathered years ago w henLouis 
Johnson was head of the 
de­ 
fense 
Departm ent. He 
a r ­ 
ranged 
an orientation tour for 
new spaper 
men 
to acquaint 
them 
with what the govern- 
met 
was doing. 
We met 
in Washington 
and 
then went to Fort Beiuiing, Eg­ 
lin A ir 
Base, 
and 
N orfolk, 
Va., w here we went aboard 
the c a rrie r Franklin D. Roose­ 
velt. It was exciting. 
At Eglin 
we saw precision 
bombing that literally 
shook 
the 
earth; 
at F ort Benning 
infiintry 
m aneuvers 
under 
real fire and aboard 
the c a r­ 
rie r we saw a liberal portion of 
the 
Atlantic 
fleet p ass 
in 
review , with a tupenchious dem­ 
onstration of airplanes landing 
on 
and taking 
of 
the car* 
r ie r. 
But a s so frequently happens 
on such 
occasions, 
trivial 
Incidents linger longest 
in 
m em ory. In 
our 
group 
was 
a 
well known new spaper col­ 
um nist, 
now 
dead. He had a 


glow 
on when he joined 
us 
and kept it that way to the end. 


rn F ort Benning he and sev­ 
eral 
o th ers 
went to nearby 
Columbus, Ga., 
to spend 
the 
evening, 
which 
was b east­ 
ly hot. He returned late 
and 
a s 
I was quartered next door 
to him , 
I heard him fuming 
about the heat. 
He 
becam e so ob strep er­ 
ous that I investigated. No won­ 
der he w as hot. He had m is­ 
taken a sm all electric heater 
for 
an e le c tric ten. “ Nothing 
but hot a ir out of that fan,” he 
yelled hist before he collapsed. 
A night to rem em ber. 
We 
spent 
the night 
on 
the c a rrie r off Norfolk 
and 
three of us w ere to leave early 
for St. L ouis and Kansas City. 
We had breakfast long before 
the 
IM c a a d w re . 
tsxen asn ertrb n a fatffieh. 
An 
officer 
escort pointed 
to a long line of Navy planes 
and said th is one was o u rs. 
It was revved up and ready 
for the trip , but nothing 
hap­ 
pened for a full quarter hour. 
Then the officer investigated. 
He cam e back growling. 
All 
ready to go, he explained, but 
som e one forgot to assign 
a 
pilot to 
the plane. 
It was alm ost 
an hour 
be­ 
fore 
th is snafu was adfusted 
and we w ere off, just 
a 
few 
minutes before our fellow trav ­ 
e le rs a rriv e d from 
the c a r­ 
rie r. 


Reunions, cla ss or otherw ise, 
can be m em orable occasions. 
And for a variety of reaso n s. 


a cam a f/ . 
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It is not acceptable that the 
beginning is also the end, but 
Fred Grant refused to indulge 
in reality. He knew that the be­ 
ginning of this N ew Y e a r 
m arked for him the beginning 
of the end, the beginning of a 
slow decline into uselessness 
and nonentity. 


He could not reason w ith 
himself. He could not bring 
home the point thut time brings 
oil men lace fo la te with forced 
retirement and that invariably 
the strong find som ething upon 
which to feed and the w e a k 
w ither‘aw ay and die. 
For Fred, there was nothing. 
S i n c e Mary had been taken 
from him countless years ago, 
his heart had beat with theexact 
rhythm of one big machine that 
had been his world from eight 
to four. It was as if the oil he 
fed to the hungry bearings were 
his own lifeblood. Heknewthat 
without his daily care, without 
the knowing touch of his gentle 
ringers, the machine would be­ 
gin to deteriorate , . . piece by 
piece . . . a busted bearing to­ 
day . . . a warped gear tomor­ 
row. The machine needed Fred 
Grant as much as he needed the 
machine and each would suffer 
because no one cared. 
On the last day, his fingers 


had lingered restlessly about 
the machine, touching a drive 
shuft, a gear, wiping away an 
imaginary particle of dust here 
and there. 
Now, on the eve of a New 
Year, Fred sat idly on the park 
bench. The day was warm, the 
Florida sun brighter than usual 
for this time of yeur. Children 
played here and there, their 
laughter reaching out to every­ 
one in the world, except Fred 
Grant. 
"Mister. Hey, mister." 
F’red came away f r o m a 
world of gears and pulleys to 
look at the lad who stood be­ 
fore him. 
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porarily, boy, only for a while. 
He produced a piece of string. 
"Will it fly again?" 
"Not for long, son. Tying 
his strut with string will only 
hold until it hits the ground. 
This is a repair job that calls 
for more equipment than I have 
with me." 
The boy’s eyes lit up. "Can 
you get your equipment? Can 
i 
rou really make my airplane 
ike new again?" 
For the first time in days. 
F r e d Gr a n t heard himself 
laugh. "Son, I could probably 
make you a better airplane 
than this one without even try­ 
ing." 
"You’re kidding, mister. No­ 
body could do that." 


A LATE LARK SINGING 
THERE 
IS SOMETHING se­ 
rene and lovely about these 
October days. 
The soft blue 
morning haze lingers through 
the bright day, mingling with 
the smoke from burning leaves. 
In the country there is a sense 
of re st and accom plishm ent. 
The great rush of spring's bud 
and bloom, of sum m er’s blaze 
of color and life and the gold­ 
en glory of the harvest are over. 
A sters still bloom in the garden 
and a late rose fills the air 
with its fragrance. 
Apples 
hang redly on the bough and in 
the fields pumpkins like great 
harvest moons wait the fro st's 
bright touch and their moment 
of perfection. 
In the city we are not aware 
of 
this period of quiescence 
between sum m er and w inter. 
We m iss the hush that falls on 
field and woodland, the still­ 
ing of the insect chorus and the 
swift, lovely flight of the birds 
as they wing overhead. 
But eventually in the life of 
every man who achieves three­ 
sco re 
years and ten, 
there 
com es his October, when the 
shadows lengthen on the grass 
and the sounds of the busy world 
become dim and distant. 
Spring, warm and ardent, is a 
far- off 
m em ory; 
sum m er, 
brim m ing with life and growth, 
has had its day, and now is 
“ that unhoped serene that men 
call age.” 
F or som e. these are not hap­ 
py days. They lam ent the past. 
TTiey reg ret the present and 
dread the future. 
F or others, yesterday’s mem­ 
ories are bright and warm ; tim e 
has tem pered so rro w 's sharp 
pang; today is full of meaning, 
tom orrow full of hope. 
AN OLD LADY 
sat in her 
one-room flat in the tenem ent 
building. 
She was thankful to 
be able to take care of herself, 
and grateful to the neighbor 
who shopped for her few needs. 
“ Is there anything you would 
like us to bring you?” she was 
asked. 
“ W ell, dear, thank you," she 
said, “ but really there Is not 
a single thing I feel I want or 
need. 
I have had everything a 
woman could possibly want, all 
my life ," and she sm iled to 
herself. 
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And it came to pass In these days. that there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed. (And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria.) 
And all went to be taxed, everyone into his own city. And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, unto the city of David, which is called Bethlehem: 
(because he was of the house and lineage of David:) to be 
taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. 
And so it was, that, while they were there, the days were ac­ 
complished that she should be delivered. And she brought 
forth her first bom S on , and w r a p p e d him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid H im in a manger: because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 
And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And. lo. the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them. Fear not: for, behold. I bung you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
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"Can you fix my airplane, 
mister? t an y o u f ix it, mister? 
Can you? Huh?" 
The old mun studied the air­ 
plane as if it were an object 
from outer space. Poorly con­ 
structed. Cheap materials. The 
way they make things t he s e 
duys. Nothing supposed to last, 
less you put it up on a shelf 
and just look ut it. 
He took it from the Iud and 
examined it more closely. "A 
wing support is busted, boy", 
he said. 
"Can you fix it? Can you, 
huh?" 
Fre d begun to rummage 
throughJMspock^ 


Hart 
across the park, 
cottage onthecorner of Cypress 
Avenue" 
"Yes. sir." 
"I live there. My name is 
Fred Grant. Ask your parents 
if you can come to my place 
— or have them bring you — 
and ITI fix your plune good as 
new." 


"ITI be there, Mister Grunt. 
Right ufter lunch. O.K.?" He 
was gone before F r e d could 
further reply. 


Light of step, whistling holi­ 
ly, Fred Grant marched home­ 
ward The world that hud cast 
him aside was coming to his 
doorstep. He had the definite 
feeling that a new era in the 
life of Fred Grant was lust be­ 
ginning. 


THESE THINGS REMAIN 
YESTERDAY'S PILGRIMAGE 
didn't sta rt out that way. It be­ 
gan as another assignm ent, this 
tim e to discover the sites of the 
ea rly days Salvation Amy head­ 
q u arte rs in New York City, all 
three of which had been in the 
downtown area. 
It sta rted to be a pilgrim age 
when, 
leaving the subway at 
Bowling 
G reen 
and 
walking 
through the little park where 
the 
Dutch se ttle rs had play­ 
ed at bowls so long ago, we 
realized that we were right In 
the middle of the history of 
Old New York. George Wash­ 
ington had lived just ac ro ss 
the stre e t, and up Broadway 
were the sp ires of St. P aul's 
chapel w here his pew Is still 
to be seen. 
A few steps away, at 25 State 
Street, 
a stre e t facing Bat­ 
tery P ark and C astle Garden 
w here C om m issioner George 
Scott Railton and his Intrepid 
contingent of Salvationists had 
landed, was the site of the Ar­ 
m y's 
first 
national 
head­ 
q u arte rs in the United States. 
Around the corner, on P earl 
S treet, the first edition of the 
national War C ry to be run off 
the A rm y's own p ress was edi­ 
ted and printed. 
It was a bad neighborhood 
the, surrounded with brothels, 
taverns, and low dives com - 


mon to any w aterfront In any 
world part, but It was the Ar­ 
m y's 
milieu and there could 
not have been many nights when 
the little force was not en­ 
gaging in “ hand to hand com­ 
bat with the enem y" as the 
Salvationists of that day would 
have said! 
Today a huge com­ 
m ercial building occupies the 
site, and the neighborhood has 
changed out of all recognition. 
North and east we walked to 
the very shadow of the Brooklyn 
B ridge. 
Here was Beekman 
S treet, cobbled and deserted. 
On one corner stood the Old 
Beekm an tavern leaning drunk­ 
enly against its ancient neigh­ 
bor, both 140 years old, like 
two old drunks holding each oth­ 
e r up. 
But the jostling push­ 
c a rts have gone and the m ill­ 
ing throngs of that once teem ­ 
ing 
east 
side neighborhood. 
“ 73" is boarded up like most 
of its neighbors and soon the 
bulldozers will have done th eir 
work, great luxury apartm ents 
will rise, and the neighborhood 
will once m ore be residential, 
with a difference. 
It was from this address that 
the rem arkable expans Ion of the 
Army In those first days was 
directed. 
In the War C rvs of 1884-85, 
printed 
in the 
A rm y's first 
printing words, “ field" reports 


are bursting with excitem ent. 
The language Is odd, lf not 
crude, 
but the sense of u r ­ 
gency and burning sincerity is 
unm istakable. 
Cahoes, N.Y., reports; “ Mag­ 
nificent opening. . . all heaven 
and hell looking on . . . stre e ts 
lined. . . thousands In 
open- 
a ir engagem ent. . . . " 
When 
Salvationists 
of P ort 
Huron, Mich., opened fire they 
wrote; “ Eight hundred m arched 
on this place amid hooting and 
howling of crow d." 
It was the sam e at 111 Reade 
S treet — the building standing, 
but already slated for dem oli­ 
tion. 
It was from here that 
the Arm y moved uptown to 14th 
S treet, the site of its present 
national and te rrito ria l head­ 
q u a rte rs. 
“ The m ore things change, the 
m ore they are the sa m e." But 
they a re n 't, I thought; they are 
changed, they are different. 
Then a panoram a slowly be­ 
gan to unfold, of Salvationists 
of today at work in boys' clubs, 
in com m unity centers, In Army 
hospitals, 
on skid row s, on 
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M e n le s t wishes and happiest 


thoughts, for all our friends 


at this holiday season. And bountiful 


thanks, to you. and you, and you. 
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Of Wreaths 


Using wreaths as decorations at 


Christmas may be traced to the customs 


of Advent season, the four Sundays before 


Christmas — a time of preparation for the 


coming of the Christ Child. Traditionally, the 


Advent wreath is made of evergreen branches 


interlaced with 
red ribbons. 
It 
holds four 


candles. One candle is lit at dusk on the first 


Sunday of Advent, two the next Sunday, three 


the next and four on the last Sunday before 


Christmas. The wreath may be placed 


on a door, set on a table or hung 


from the ceiling. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 
LANDMARK 
Property 
rights, 
which for 
years have been waning, were 
rejuvenated and extended in a 
landmark decision by the Un­ 
ited 
States Supreme 
court 
recently. 
The 
case, dating 
back 
to 
September, 1963, 
when 
civil 
rights dem onstrators refused 
o rd ers to vacate 
the grounds 
of a county jail in Tallahas­ 
see, Fla., affirm s the fact that 
the 
dem onstrators 
were 
trespassing. But 
the decision 
strikes 
even closer to home. 
The ruling 
was 
close 
but 
binding. 
Writing 
the 5-4 de­ 
cision, Justice 
Hugo 
Black 
(now 
regarded as one of the 
high court's most 
ardent lib­ 
era ls 
and civil rights 
advo­ 
cates) declared: “ The state, no 
le ss than a private owner 
of 
property, 
has 
power 
to 


preserve 
the property under 
its control 
for the use 
to 
which it is lawfully dedicated.” 
As Justice Black said, noth­ 
ing in the Federal Constitution 
prevents a state “ from even- 
handed enforcement of its gen­ 
eral tresp a ss statute.” 
The 
Black decision was concurred 
in by Justices 
Clark, White, 
Harlan and Stewart. The m inor­ 
ity dissent, written by Justice 
William O. Douglas and based 
on the fear that we are now 
threatened by a “ police state” 
had the backing of Chief Justice 
W arren and Justices Brennan 
and Fortas. 
Property rights are spelled out 
in the Constitution, but only too 
lim ited 
degree. 
Article 
4, 
Section 3, 
Clause 
2, 
gives 
Congress the right to nil*1 and 
regulate Federal 
property - 
such as parklands, 
military 
bases 
and 
m ilitaries. 
The 
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W e wish you, one and all 


a joyous, fun-filled 


holiday season. 
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Fifth Amendment protects p r i­ 
vate property (although lately 
it has been better known as the 
source of protection of crim in ­ 
al suspects 
under 
the “ due 
process of law” phrase). 
State rights have taken a beat­ 
ing 
in Supreme Court rulings 
for years. 
A vital change 
in 
constitutional 
attitude 
oc­ 
curred yesterday in the Black 
ruling. Its effect will be far- 
reaching. 
More than once in 
recent 
years state or 
locally owned 
property dedicated to specific 
use§^ has 
been seized 
and 
trespassed upon by civil rights 
dem onstrators. 
Supine 
dem onsrators 
have 
blocked 
traffic 
on public 
streets. Courthouse doors have 
been blocked by sit-ins. 
But the most flagrant recent 
instance of such trespass oc­ 
curred 
in 
Canton, M iss., on 
the night of June 
23 and the 
early morning hours of June 24 
this year. The melee followed 
refusal 
by public officials to 
perm it 
hundreds of “ M issis­ 
sippi 
M archers” - - 
the 
many 
who had gone publicity 
seeking 
after 
the shotgun 
wounding of Jam es Meredith - 
to set up 
camp 
on a Canton 
schoolyard. 
It 
created 
a 
national ruckus. 
In the forefront of 
the riot 
were 
Martin Luther 
King, 
Stokely 
Carmichael, 
Floyd 
McKissick, 
Ralph 
Abernathy 
and a host of other agitators. 
The President 
and Nicholas 
Katzenbach, 
then 
attorney 
general, were 
forced to lie- 
come involved. 
But 
the one most important 
aspect 
of the Canton incident 
was all but 
overlooked. 
The 
m arch ers had been offered any 
of 
three locally-approved ov­ 
ernight 
cam psites other than 
the schoolyard. 
They had r e ­ 
fused 
all of them, and it was 
obvious the Negro conflict with 
police was instigated in the hope 
of forcing 
the Federal Gov­ 
ernm ent to send m arshals 
or 
troops. 
On the morning of June 
25, 
the Com m ercial Appeal 
ed i­ 
tor Lilly commented 
that 
the 
long 
march through M issis­ 
sippi 
was being 
manipulated 
with the hope 
of inciting riot. 
We 
stated categorically then: 
“ And 
now 
at Canton, M iss., 
they have been guilty of tr e s ­ 
passing.” 
Wisely, 
the Johnson Ad­ 
ministration refused to b e ’ured 
into the 
trap of 
interposing 
Federal force. It can be thank­ 
ful for that. 
The Canton schoolyard s k irm ­ 
ish was flagrant violation of the 
laws of tresp ass. As a result of 
the Supreme Court decision in 
the Tallahassee case, the con­ 
stitutional ground for such laws 
has l>een made firm 
and un­ 
equivocal. 
The rights of the public as a 
body politic governed 
by m a- 
j j % itV-iTy& havt* • T^8fl:kE°ad- 
ened. Property rights - - tradit - 
ionally revered bylaw and con­ 
stitutional 
precedent -- have 
been enlarged 
from Federal 
and individual 
levels to 
the 
states 
and their subsidiary 
parts. 


This should 
not 
be in te r­ 
preted as a signal for misuse 
of newly 
gained 
rights. The 


ruling as 
written by Justice 
Black 
has distinct 
limita­ 
tions. But its impact must not 
be underestimated, nor should 
the glimmer of hope that flashes 
from it go unnoticed. 
Commercial Appeal 
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By Elian C arro ll 


H arry Jones began to edge 
toward the doorway. The of­ 
fice Christmas party had al­ 
most reached the critical point. 
M r. Leathers h a d positioned 
himself before the tree and was 
rapping on the table before 
him with the golden pen his 
employees had presented to him 
the p r e v i o u s year. N o w he 
would present gifts to each em­ 
ployee and in return require 
them to tell everyone how they 
planned to spend the Christ­ 
mas holidays. 
This year, H arry was going 
to balk. For the fifteen years 
he had worked for Leathers & 
Com pany his Christmas speech 
had been proud, short and de­ 
liberate: " I’m going to visit my 
family and friends in New Lon­ 
don.” 
For fifteen years, H arry had 
lived with his lie. H arry had no 
family. He had no friends. Each 
holiday season he had secreted 
himself in his room at the 
YMCA, afraid to venture into 
the streets lest someone see him 
a n d 
Leathers & Company, 
which was his entire world, 
would become aware he h ad n ’t 
gone anywhere at all, and that 
he was a liar and a fraud. 
H arry had almost reached 
the door when Mr. Leathers 
looked him in the eye. "You 
m ay help me, if you will, H ar­ 
ry. I’ll call the names and you 
pass out the presents. This will 
cut down on the traffic and 
everyone will remain comfort­ 
able." 
''A 
l 
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"Yes, sir, H arry responded, 


stumbling forward, s t e p p i n g 
heavily on the instep of Carol 
Whitley in the process. Carol 
let out a scream and the office 
resounded with laughter. H ar­ 
ry had done it again. Harry 
never did anything right. 
" I’m sorry,” Harry said, to 
no one in particular, too em­ 
barrassed to a p o l o g i z e to 
C a r o l , who was obviously 
more em barrased than injured. 
H arry suffered through the 
presentation of g i f t s . W h a t 
things his friends had planned 
to do! How nice it would be to 
visit grandm a on the farm, to 
take the wife and kids to Ski 
Valley, or just to stay home 
and exchange gifts by the fire­ 
side. 
And then, it was H arry's 
turn. He accepted his present 
with a mumbled, "Thank you, 
Mr. Leathers", and hoped the 
matter would end there. 
Hut Mr. Leathers persisted. 
"As if 1 didn’t know. Harry, 
what are your plans for the 
holiday?" 
H a r r y s w a l l o w e d , ha rd 
" I ’m going to . 
. 
. No, I’m 
not. I’m going, as usual, to my 
room at the 'Y \ 1 have no 


family. 1 never had one. 1 was 
an orphan. I have lied to you 
people, my f r i e n d s , for 15 
years. I’ve never been any­ 
where for Christmas. Maybe 
I will go somewhere this year 
. . . if nowhere else, to church. 
But, I won’t hide to make you 
think I have gone somewhere.” 
You could hear a pin drop. 
Spontaneously, everyone ap- 
f> l a u d e d , Mr. Leathers th e 
oudest of all. "Come to see us, 
H arry .” 
"Yes, spend your holiday 
with us.” 
"The latch is out at our 
house, H arry.” 
Mr. L e a t h e r s raised his 
hands for silence." 1 think, H ar­ 
ry, we always knew. Hut we 
could do no more than play 
your game. Mrs. Leathers and 
I would be delighted to have 
you join us for Christmas din­ 
ner. You need not accept now. 
We’ll discuss it later. We have 
one more gift.” 
"It’s mine,” Carol Whitley 
said. "And, if you dont mind. 
I’ll come and get it. I don’t 
want Harry stepping on my 
feet again.” 
"And, what will you do for 
the h o l i d a y ?” Mr. I.eathers 
asked. 
Carol looked knowingly at 
H arry. "1 have a very old 
friend who, like myself, has no 
one to visit, no place to go. If 
he agrees, we shall have Christ­ 
mas dinner together at the best 
restaurant in town.” 
Everyone applauded 
" T h a t is," C a r o 1 added 
l a u g h i n g l y , "provided he 
agrees to walk at least two paces 
behind me. 
E v e r y o n e lauflhed. And, 
everyone agreed it had been 
an excellent Christmas party. 
People Plus 
ProblemsAdd ^ '. 


Candles Cast Festive Glow 
On Traditional Yule Scene 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, Mo. 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 26, 1 9 6 6 , Sec. E 


Candles have cast a glow 
aver C h ristm as festivities for 
centuries. 
One of th e very earliest of 
legends tells of 
th e C hrist 
Child w andering th e streets of 
th e world in search of shelter 
on 
C h ristm as 
Eve 
Lighted 
candles are placed in windows 
to welcome Him 
From G erm a n y com es a sim ­ 
ilar belief th a t th e Virgin Mary 
and a host of angels pass over 
th e countryside each C h rist­ 
m as Eve Candles are put in 
th e windows of G e rm a n hom es 
as an invitation and guide to 
th e food th a t is traditionally 
left for th em 
Many of the C h ristm as t r a ­ 
ditions th a t have sprung up 
around th e use of candles had 
tneir origin in p ag a n rites. 
T he pagan Yule, nearly co­ 
inciding with to d a y ’s d ate for 
C hristm as, was accom panied 
by the burning of a giant log 
during 
th e 
twelve 
days 
in 
which it was th o u g h t that the 
sun 
siood 
still 
From 
this 
stem s Yule log tradition. 


In medieval Europe th e cu s­ 
tom arose of also lighting a 
g ia n t C h ristm as can d le that 
w o u l d b u r n b r i g h t l v t i l l 
T w elfth Night. 
D uring th e ir S a tu rn a lia Ro­ 
m a n s fasten ed can d les to trees 
to dispel th e d ark n ess, thus 
indicating th e s u n s r et u r n 
T h e re is an old sto ry that 
M artin L u th e r brought a hi 
tree 
into 
th e 
n u rsery 
one 
C h ristm as Eve for his w ife and 
children. To show th e m the 
glory of the night whe n C h rist 
was born, he d eco rated the 
tree with lighted candles, rep ­ 
resenting stars. 
Today, electric lights have 
ta k e n the place of ca n d les on 
C h ristm as trees, but can d les 
still burn brightly in c h u rc h e s 
an d 
hom es 
th ro u g h o u t 
the 
world 
O ne of t h “ m ost im pressive 
holiday uses of c an d le s is in 
th e can d lelig h t carol a n d co m ­ 
mu n i o n services held in m any 
ch u rc h e s at C h ristm a s tim e 
A ppropriately en o u g h , one 
ot th e loveliest of candlelight 


cerem onies tak es place each 
year in th e C en tral M oravian 
ch u rc h 
at 
B ethlehem , 
Pa 
C om plete w ith trad itio n a l o r ­ 
gan an d o rch estral music, th e 
p ro g ram includes reading of 
th e C h ristm as story, p ray ers 
an d carols 


My friend Harry lives 
in a 
charming apartment overlook­ 
ing the rent. 
J. R. Nowling 


P A IN T THE DOOR 


Don’t neglect the front door 
and foyer, when dressing up 
your holiday house. A fresh 
coat of paint will brighten your 
threshold and provide a gleam 
ing backdrop for your Christ­ 
mas door decoration. 
MAKE IT WITH ROPE 


Rope, hemp, twine and bur­ 
lap all lend themselves to holi­ 
day decorations. 


A Christmas Prayer 
%* C hrist m nftllm e. w e lift 
o u r h e a r ts In a p r a y e r 
for th e b le ss in g of 
la s tin g p ea r e 
ea r th . 
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Holiday Lore 


F rien d s who visited th e R ob­ 
ert Reilly hom e last D ecem ber 
got a real C h ristm as surprise 
In 
this 
G r a n t s 
Pass, 
Ore., 
household, th e C h ristm as tree 
"g rew ” out of th e celling 
or 
at least, was suspended there, 
upside down 
Will it start a tre n d ? Will 
m o re an d m ore fam ilies h an g 
th e ir C h ristm a s trees from th e 
ceiling? Gnly tim e can tell! 
C h r i s t m a s c u s to m s s t a r t 
with people and. often , with 
problem s. Ill th e case of th e 
upside-dow n C h ristm a s tree, 
th e problem was, "W here to 
put th e tre e ? ” an d th e h u m o r ­ 
ous solution was reached wh en 
t he family just couldn't decide 


Great in fi Padding 
M any w ell-established t r a ­ 
ditions had th e ir legendary 
beg in n in g s in th e inventive 
rea< ton of people to problem s, 
large or sm all 
T ak e pl um p u dding, for e x ­ 
am p le 
as m a n y people do at 
C h ristm astim e ! Th« *very first 
plum pudding w as a n answ er 
to adversity, so legend says 
An 
English 
king an d 
his 
h u n tin g p arty were lost in th e 
forest on C h ristm as Eve C o m ­ 
m a n d ed by th e king, th e rook 
p rep a re d 
d in n er, 
using 
th e 
foods he h ad on h a n d 
some 
m e at from a stag, som e bits of 
wild gam e, flour, b ird s’ eggs, 
sugar, dried plum s, ale an d 
b ran d y 
T h e cook not only c re ate d a 
delicious em ergency dish, he 
also invented plum pudding, 
w hich trad itio n says m ust c o n ­ 
ta i n these sam e in g red ien ts if 
it is to be th e "real thing 
l.ifihlinf! the Tree 
A p leasa n t problem with a 
h ap p y solution led to th e c u s ­ 
tom of decorating th e C h r is t­ 
m a s tree with lights 
M artin L uther, th e R e fo rm ­ 
atio n leader, retu rn e d from a 
C h ristm a s Eve walked u n d e r a 
starlit sky. inspired by a wish 
to 
reproduce 
th e 
heavenly 
scene for his family. 
How to show some sm all re ­ 
flection of th e glory of th e 
h eav en s 
on 
th e 
first 
Holy 
N ight? L u th e r solved th e p ro b ­ 
lem by lighting can d les a n d 
placing th em on th e boughs of 
an evergreen 
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BEST WISHES FOR A 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


AND A 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


SIKESTON COMPRESS 


AND 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Because of the different time 
zones in the United States, the 
West can hear or see by means 
of radio or television, the earli­ 
er celebrations in the East, such 
as that in Times Square where 
pandemonium reigns when the 
old year is over. 
While many Americans cele­ 
brate New Year’s eve in this 
hilarious fashion, others con­ 
sider its arrival more seriously. 
Therefore, they "take stock” of 
themselves, review their mis­ 
takes and failures, and, follow­ 
ing the advice of Sarah C. Wool- 
sey "Yesterday’s errors let yes­ 
terday cover”, resolve to do bet­ 
ter. 


New Year Songs 


In Austria 


Chimney sweeps in Austria 
went around on this date sing­ 
ing New Year’s Songs. When 
these boys were not looking, 
people tried to steal some of 
their broom straws, which they 
tied together and preserved as 
a token of ensuing good for­ 
tune. Also, to foretell events in 
the following months it was cus­ 
tomary to drop melted lead in 
water; then from the shapes the 
metal a s s u m e d , individuals 
tried to figure out future hap ­ 
penings. 


?§anta Claus is here! 
His pack is 


brimming with gifts of joy and laughter . . . gifts of happy hours 


. . . gifts of friendship and good will. W e would like to add our 


warmest thanks to you, our valued customers, for 


your kincf patronage. From jolly old St. Nick and us, Merry Christmas. 


TUCKER TRUCK LINES 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


Of Wreaths 


Using wreaths as decorations at 


Christmas may he traced to the customs 
ot Advent season, the tour Sundays before 
Christmas -— a time of preparation for the 


com ing of the Christ Child. Traditionally, the 
Advent wreath is made of evergreen branches 


interlaced with red ribbons. 
It 
holds four 
candies. One candle is lit at dusk on the first 


Sunday of Advent, two the next Sunday, three 
the next and four on the last Sunday before 


Christmas. The wreath may be placed 


on a door, set on a table or hung 


from the ceiling. 


PROPERTY HIGHTS 
LANDMARK 
Property 
rights, 
which for 
years have been waning, were 
rejuvenated and extended in a 
landmark decision by the Un­ 
ited 
States Supreme 
court 
recently. 
The 
case, dating 
back 
to 
September, 1963, 
when 
civil 
rights demonstrators refused 
orders to vacate 
the grounds 
of a county jail in Tallahas­ 
see, Fla., affirms the fact that 
the 
demonstrators 
were 
trespassing. But 
the decision 
strikes 
even closer to home. 
The ruling 
was 
close 
but 
binding. 
Writing 
the 5-4 de­ 
cision, Justice 
Hugo 
Black 
(now 
regarded as one of the 
high court's most 
ardent lib­ 
erals and civil rights advo­ 
cates) declared; “ The state.no 
less than a private owner 
of 
property, 
has 
power 
to 


preserve 
the property under 
its control for the use 
to 
which it is lawfully dedicated.*' 
As Justice Black said, noth­ 
ing in the Federal Constitution 
prevents a state “ from even­ 
handed enforcement of Its gen­ 
eral trespass statute." 
The 
Black decision was concurred 
in by Justices 
Clark, White, 
Harlan and Stewart. The minor­ 
ity dissent, written by Justice 
William O. Douglas and based 
on the fear that we are now 
threatened by a “ police state" 
had the backing of Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Brennan 
and Fortas. 
Property rights arespelledout 
in the Constitution, but only too 
limited 
degree. 
Article 
4, 
Section 3, 
Clause 
2, 
gives 
Congress the right to rule and 
regulate Federal property - 
such as parklands, 
mllitar} 
bases 
and 
militaries. 
The 
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W e wish you, one and all 
a joyous, fun-filled 
holiday season. 
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WILLIAM R. BURKE 
AGENT 
MFA MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
223 E. MALONE 
SIKESTON 


Fifth Amendment protects pri­ 
vate profwrty (although lately 
it has teen better known as the 
source of protection of crimin­ 
al susiiects 
under 
the “ due 
process of law" phrase). 
State rights have taken a beat­ 
ing 
In Supreme Court rulings 
for years. 
A vital change in 
constitutional 
attitude 
oc­ 
curred yesterday In the Black 
ruling. Its effect will be far­ 
reaching. 
More than once In 
recent 
years state or locally owned 
property dedicated to specific 
useS^ has been seized 
and 
trespassed upon by civil rights 
demonstrators. 
Supine 
demonsrators 
have 
blocked 
traffic 
on public 
streets. Courthouse doors have 
been blocked by sit-ins. 
But the most flagrant recent 
instance of such trespass oc­ 
curred 
In Canton, Miss., on 
the night of June 
23 and the 
early morning hours of June 24 
this year. The melee followed 
refusal 
by public off totals to 
perm it hundreds of “ Missis­ 
sippi 
Marchers" - - 
the 
mam 
who had gone publicity 
seeking 
after 
the shotgun 
wounding of James Meredith - 
to set up camp on a Canton 
schools ard. 
It 
created 
a 
national ruckus. 
In the forefront of the riot 
were 
Martin Luther 
King, 
Stokeh 
Carmichael, 
Floyd 
M Kissick, 
Ralph 
Abernathy 
and a host of oilier agitators. 
The President 
and Nicholas 
Katzenliach, 
then 
attorney 
general, were 
forced to in ­ 
come involved. 
But 
the one most important 
aspect 
of the Canton incident 
was all tet 
overlooked. 
The 
m archers had teen offered any 
of three locally-approved ov­ 
ernight campsites other than 
the schoolyard. 
They had re ­ 
fused 
all of them, and It was 
obvious the Negro conflict with 
police w as instigated in the hope 
of forcing 
the Federal Gov­ 
ernment to send marshals or 
troops. 
On the morning of June 
25, 
the Commercial Appeal 
edi­ 
torially commented 
that the 
long 
inarch through Missis­ 
sippi 
was being 
manipulated 
with the hope 
of Inciting riot. 
We 
stated categorically then: 
“ And 
now at Canton, Miss., 
they have been guilty of tres­ 
passing.*' 
Wisely, 
the Johnson Ad­ 
ministration refused to be lured 
into the 
trap of 
interposing 
Federal force. It can be thank­ 
ful for that. 
The Canton schoolyard skirm ­ 
ish was flagrant violation of the 
laws of trespass. As a result of 
the Supreme Court decision in 
the Tallahassee case, the con­ 
stitutional ground for such laws 
has been made firm 
and un­ 
equivocal. 
The rights of the puhlic as a 
body politic governed by ma- 
JQ 
t f i have , U*qn broad* 


ruling 
a s 
written by Justice 
Black 
has distinct 
limita­ 
tions. But its Impact must not 
be underestimated, nor should 
the glimmer of hope that flashes 
from it go unnoticed. 
Commercial Appeal 
A 


d. TroperU rights- - tradit­ 
ionally revered bylaw and con­ 
stitutional precedent — have 
been enlarged 
from Federal 
and Individual 
levels to 
the 
states 
and their subsidiary 
parts. 
This should not 
lie inter­ 
preted as a signal for misuse 
of newly gained rights. The 


I * Ell— C a rro ll 


Harry Jones began to edge 
toward the doorw ay. The of­ 
fice C hristm as party had al­ 
most reached the critical point 
Mr. Leathers h a d positioned 
him self before the tree and was 
rapping on the table before 
him with the golden pen hts 
em ployees had presented to him 
the p r e v i o u s year. N o w he 
w ould present gifts to each em­ 
ployee and in return require 
them to tell everyone how they 
planned to >>pend the Christ­ 
mas holidays. 
This year, Harry w as going 
to balk. For the fifteen years 
he had w orked for Leathers Af 
Company his Christmas speech 
had bet*n proud, short and de 
liberate: "I rn going to visit my 
fam ily and friends in New Lon 
don .” 
For fifteen years, Harry had 
lived w ith his lie. Harry had no 
fam ily. He had no friends. Each 
holiday season he hud secreted 
him self 
in 
his room at the 
YMCA, afraid to venture into 
the streets lest som eone see him 
a n d 
Leathers & C om pany, 
which wu> his entire world, 
would becom e aware he hadn’t 
gone anyw here at all, and that 
he w av a liar and a fraud. 
Harry had almost reached 
the door when Mr. Leathers 
looked him in the eye. "You 
may help mc, if you will, Har­ 
ry. PII call the names and you 
pass out the presents. This will 
cut down on the traffic and 
everyone will remain comfort­ 
able." 


a 
"Yes, sir," Harry responded, 
stumbling forward, ste p p in g 
heavily on the instep of Curol 
Whitley in the process. Carol 
tot etui a scream and the office 
resounded with laughter. Har­ 
ry had done it again. Harry 
never did anything right. 
"I’m sorry,” Harry said, to 
no one in particular, too em­ 
barrassed to a p o lo g ise to 
Caroli who was obviously 
more em bar rased than injured 
Hurry suffered through the 
presentation of g ifts. W hat 
things his friends bud planned 
to do! How nice it would be to 
visit grandma on the farm. Ut 
take the wife and kids to Ski 
Valley, or just to stay home 
and exchange gifts by the fire 
side. 
And then, it was Harry’s 
turn. Ile m cplud hts present 
with a mumbled, ~'fhunk y o u , 
Mr. Leathers”, and hoped the 
matter would end there. 
Hut Mr. leathers persisted. 
"As if I didn’t know, Harry, 
what are your plans for the 
holiday?” 
H a rry s w a (low ed, hard 
"I’m going to . . . No, I’m 
not. I’m going, as usual, to my 
room at the *Y*. I have no 


fam ily. I never had one. I w as 
an orphan. I have lied to you 
people, my f r i e n d s , for 15 
years 
I’ve never been any­ 
where for Christmas. M aybe 
I will go somewhere this year 
. . . if nowhere else, to church. 
But, I w on’t hide to make you 
think I have gone som ewhere.” 
You could hear a pin drop. 
Spontaneously, everyone ap­ 
p l a u d e d , Mr. Leathers th e 
loudest of all. "Come to sec us, 
Harry." 
"Yes, spend your holiday 
with us." 
"The latch is out at our 
house, Harry." 
Mr. 
L e a t h e r s raised his 
hands for silence." I think, H ar­ 
ry, we alw ays knew. But we 
could do no more than play 
your gam e. Mrs. Leathers and 
I w ould be delighted to have 
you join u s for Christmas din 
ner. You need not accept now. 
We’ll discuss it later. We have 
one m ore gift." 
"It’s m ine,” Carol Whitley 
said. "And, if you dont m ind. 
I’ll com e and get it. I d o n ’t 
want Harry stepping on my 
feet again." 
"And, what will you do for 
the h o l i d a y ? " Mr. Leathers 
asked. 
Carol looked know ingly at 
H arry. "I have a very old 
friend who, like myself, has no 
one to visit, no place to go. lf 
he agrees, we shall haveChrist- 
m as dinner together at the best 
restaurant in town." 
Everyone applauded. 
" T h a t is," C a r o l added 
l a u g h i n g l y , " provided he 
agrees to walk at least two paces 
behind me. 
E v e r y o n e laughed. And, 
everyone agreed it had been 
an excellent Christmas party. 
People Plus 
ProblemsAdd % 


Candles Cast Festive Glow 
OnTraditional) lite Scene 


The Daily Standard, Sikeston, 
Sat. Dec. 24, Mon. Dec. 
1966, 
Mo 
ec. E 


Candles have cast a glow 
aver Christmas festivities for 
centuries. 
One of the very earliest of 
legends tells of the Christ 
Child wandering the .streets of 
the world in search of shelter 
on 
Christmas Eve 
Lighted 
candles are placed in windows 
to welcome Him 
From Germany comes a sim­ 
ilar belief that the Virgin Mary 
and a host of angels pass over 
the countryside each Christ­ 
mas Eve. Candies are put in 
the w indows of Germ an homes 
as an invitation and guide to 
the food thai is traditionally 
left for them. 
Many of the Christmas tra ­ 
ditions th at have sprung up 
around the use of candles had 
tnetr origin in pagan rites. 
The pagan Yule, nearly co­ 
inciding with today’s date for 
Christmas, was accompanied 
by the burning of a giant log 
during the twelve days In 
which it was thought that the 
sun stood still. From 
this 
stems Yule log tradition. 


In medieval Europe the cus­ 
tom arose of also lighting a 
giant Christmas candle that 
would b u r n b r i g h t l y till 
Twelfth Night. 
During their S aturnalia Ro­ 
m ans fastened candles to trees 
to dispel the darkness, thus 
indicating the sun s return 
There is an old story that 
M artin Luther brought a hi 
tree 
into the 
nursery 
one 
Christmas Eve for his w ife and 
children To show them the 
glory of the night w hen Christ 
was born, he decorated the 
tree with lighted candles, rep­ 
resenting stars 
Today, electric lights have 
taken the place of candles on 
Christmas trees, but candies 
still burn brightly in churches 
and homes throughout 
the 
world. 
One of the most impressive 
holiday uses of candles is in 
the candlelight carol and com­ 
munion services held in many 
churches at C hristm as time. 
Appropriately enough, one 
of the loveliest of candlelight 


ceremonies takes place each 
year in the Central Moravian 
church 
at 
Bethlehem , 
Pa 
Complete with traditional or­ 
gan and orchestral music, the 
program includes reading of 
the Christmas story, prayers 
and carols. 


My friend Harry lives 
in a 
charming apartment overlook­ 
ing the rent. 
J. R. N owl im: 


PA INT THM DOOR 


Don’t neglect the front door 
and foyer, when dressing up 
your holiday house 
A fresh 
coat of paint will brighten your 
threshold and provide a gleam 
ing backdrop for your Christ­ 
m as door decoration. 
MAKE IT WITH ROPE 


Rope, hemp, twine and bur­ 
lap all lend them selves to hob 
day decorations. 


A Christmas Prayer 
.%» 4'hrifttm n w lim e. me IHE 
' ' V 
o u r h o a r t N in a p r a y e r 
f o r ( h e b l e t t i n g of 
l o u t i n g p en ce 
on e a r t h . 
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Holiday Lore 


Friends w ho visited t he Rob 
ort Reilly home last December 
got a real Christmas surprise , 
In 
this G rants Pass, Ore., 
household, the Christm as tree 
“grew’’ out of the ceiling - or 
at least, was suspended I here, 
upside down. 
Will it start a trend? Will 
more and more families hang 
t heir Christmas trees from the 
ceiling? Only time can tell! 
C h ristm as custom s s ta rt 
with people and. often, with 
problems. In the ease of the 
upside-down Christm as tree, 
the problem was. “Where to 
put the tree?’’ and the hum or­ 
ous solution was reached when 
(he family just couldn't deride. 
I re a lity I*mid in g 
Many well-established t ra­ 
ditions had their legendary 
beginnings in the inventive 
m u ’ion of |>coplc to problems, 
large or small 
T ake plum pudding, for ex­ 
am ple 
as many people do at 
Chri-sUotul line I Thu very first 
plum pudding wus an answer 
to adversity, so legend says. 
An English king and his 
hunting party were lost in the 
forest on Christmas Eve Com­ 
m anded by the king, the rook 
prepared dinner, using the 
foods he had on hand — some 
m eat front a stag, some bits of 
wild game, flour, birds’ eggs, 
sugar, dried plums, ale and 
brandy 
The cook not only created a 
delicious emergency dish, he 
also invented plum pudding, 
w hich tradition says must con­ 
tain these same ingredients if 
it is to be the real thing.” 
I.ifs h lin ii th e T n t* 


A pleasant problem with a 
happy solution led to the cus­ 
tom of decorating the C hrist­ 
mas tree with lights. 
M artin Luther, the Reform ­ 
ation leader, returned from a 
Christm as Eve walked under a 
starlit sky. inspired by a wish 
to 
reproduce 
the 
heavenly 
scene for his family. 
How- to show some small re­ 
flection of the glory of the 
heavens on the first 
Holy 
Night ' Luther solved the prob­ 
lem by lighting candles and 
placing them on the boughs of 
an evergreen 
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BEST WISHES FOR A 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


AND A 


PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


SIKESTON COMPRESS 
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Btl aune of the different time 
zone* in the United States, the 
Went can hear or see by means 
of radio or television, the earli­ 
er celebrations in the Lust, such 
as that in Times Square where 
pandemonium reigns when the 
old year is over. 
While many Americans cele 
brute New Year’s eve in this 
hilarious fashion, others con­ 
sider its arrival more seriously. 
Therefore, they "take stock" of 
themselves, review their mis­ 
takes and failures, and, follow­ 
ing the advice of Sarah C. Wool 
sey "Yesterday's errors let yes­ 
terday cover", resolve to do bet­ 
ter. 


New Year Songs 


In Austria 


Chimney sweeps in Austria 
went around on this date sin g­ 
ing New Year’s Songs. When 
these boys were not looking, 
people tried to steal som e of 
(heir broom straws, which they 
tied together and preserved as 
a token of ensuing good for­ 
tune. Also, to foretell events in 
the following months it w as cus 
tomary to drop melted lead in 
w afer; then from the shapes the 
metal a s s u m e d , individuals 
tried to figure out future hap­ 
penings 


§ anta Claus is here! 
His pack is 


brim m ing with gifts of joy and laughter , . . gifts of happy hours 


. . . gifts of friendship and good will. W e w o u ld like to add our 


w arm est thanks to you, our valued custom ers, for 


your kind patronage. From jolly old St. Nick and u&. Merry C hristmas. 


TUCKER TRUCK LINES 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


Fireplace Claims Early 
Role in Yule Festivity 


When Santa Claus comes 
sliding down the chim ney on 
Christmas Eve, where will he 
land? 
Right in the fireplace, an 
area that has been a tra d i­ 
tional part of C hristm as for 
more years th an S anta has 
worn a red suit! 
Before the turn of the cen ­ 
tury. S an ta Claus, or St. N ich­ 
olas. frequently wore a blue 
robe, although Clem ent Clarke 
Moore, in "A Visit from St. 
Nicholas," pictured 
him 
as 
"clad all in fur, from his head 
to his foot.” 
But for centuries, the fire­ 
place h as been-a treasured and 
often vital p art of the home 
The fireplace as it exists to ­ 
d a y —th a t is. the firebox along 
th e wall, with a chim ney in ­ 
stead of an open fire in the 
m iddle of the room -- dates 
from about 1066 
I t n i l l o f \ \ oo<l 
Early fireplaces were built of 
wood or w icker, but th e y 
proved so dangerous th a t in 
the year 1419 the City of Lon­ 
don decreed that henceforth 
fireplaces be made of tiles, 
stone or plaster, under tin* 
penalty of being demolished. 
A greatly improved system 
of m aking tiles was adopted by 
the Dutch from the S paniards 
following the T reaty of Breda 
in 1609. and paved the way for 
more 
elaborately 
decorated 
ceram ics on fireplace facings, 
walls and m antels 


Drew Pearson 
Special 


DREW 
P E A RS ON 
AND 
J A C K 
ANDE RSON 
SAY: 
U.S. In on verge of big diplo­ 
matic deals with Soviet; 
LBJ 
chose his new ambassador with 
this in view; all U.S. ports will 
soon 
be 
opened to European 
communist ships. 
WASHINGTON - The most im­ 
portant negotiations with Soviet 
Russia since the test ban treaty 
are about to be launched 
by 
President Johnson. If success­ 
ful they will lead to the opening 
up of U.S. ports to European 
communist ships, and to a truce 
in the m issile race. 
They should also be a step 
toward 
achieving the 
peace 
which men talk about at 
the 
Christm as 
season but do so 
little that is tangible to obtain. 
In preparation for these dis­ 
cussions, 
President 
Johnson 
went to some pains last fall to 
select the new American am ­ 
bassador who understood 
the 
Russian language and who when 
invited to spend a weekend on 
the Black Sea with the chair­ 
man of the Communist Party 
would not have to ask that he 
take his own interpreter along. 
The 
president 
then 
asked 
Secretary Rusk who was 
the 
best qualified man. 
Rusk re ­ 
plied without hesitation that he 
was 
Llewellyn 
“ Tommy" 
Thompson, who had served five 
years as ambassador during the 
Krushchev regime. Rusk added 
tia t it might be difficult 
to 
persuade Thompson to take the 
job, since he has passed re tire ­ 
ment age and was looking for­ 
ward to a more relaxed life 
with a university. 


Late one evening, however, the 
president got a phone call from 
Secretary 
of 
Defense Mc­ 
Namara, who was familiar with 


The use of such tiles for fire­ 
places soon spread to England, 
and th e n to th e Colonies. 
S k illed D u tc h c ra fts m e n 
decorated ceram ic tiles w ith 
designs of oranges, grapes, tu ­ 
lips, vases of flowers, ships, 
sea 
m o n ste rs, 
la n d sc a p e s, 
horsem en and royal p o rtraits 
The English used sim ilar 
p im ires 
and 
added 
m any 
charm ing scenes designed by 
renow ned 
artists, 
including 
K ate G reenaw ay, fam ed for 
her C hristm as card designs. 
S«t a I’rt'rrdfnl 
These tiles were used both 
to line th e fireplace and on 
m antels and other surfacings, 
setting a precedent for m od­ 
ern fireplaces. 
In 
America, the Pilgrim s 
built crude stone fireplaces, 
then 
constructed 
their 
log 
huts around them . 
Today, as in those earlier 
years, ceram ic tile rem ains a 
practical and decorative su r­ 
facing m aterial for fireplaces, 
and the home owner has a far 
wider choice to work with th a n 
did early hom e builders. 
More th a n 250 different cer­ 
amic tile sizes, shapes and tex ­ 
tures are supplied by A m eri­ 
can m anufacturers, says the 
Tile Council of Am erica 
Just as in th e early days, 
special decorative tiles give t he 
fireplace a distinctive touch of 
elegance to greet S an ta when 
he arrives, via th e traditio n al 
route 


the hope to draft Thompson. 
McNamara said that he had sat 
beside Mrs. Thompson at 
a 
dinner party. 
He asked if her 
husband would be willing to go 
back to Russia. Mrs. Thompson 
replied that her husband is a 
patriotic man and joked that if 
he didn't go back when the p resi­ 
dent asked him she would leave 
him. 
Next day the president called 
Thompson to the White House, 
asked him to serve in Moscow 
once again. Thompson lived up 
to his wife's prediction. He ac­ 
cepted. 
He is now preparing to leave 
shortly 
after 
Christmas - 
first 
to 
undo 
some recent 
blunders 
in Soviet-American 
relations; second, to put across 
an all-im portant agreement. 
U.S. BLUNDERS 
He will have to tackle Chair­ 
man Brezhnev, Prem ier Kosy­ 
gin, 
and 
Foreign 
Minister 
Gromyko at a time when these 
top leaders of Russia 
are 
miffed at the United States. They 
are miffed because of inexcus­ 
able blunders as follows: 
1. 
The recent space treaty 
agreed to between the U.S. and 
the Soviet was supposed to be 
announced 
simultaneously 
in 
Moscow and Washington. 
In­ 
stead, someone at the Texas 
White House jumped the gun. 
The Kremlin was sore. 
2. Kremlin leaders are irked 
because we are escalating the 
war in Vietnam at the very same 
time we have announced that we 
want to improve our relations 
with Eastern Europe. They've 
been asking how it is possible 
to improve relations with the 
communist 
countries 
at the 
same time we are increasing 
our bombing raids over 
the 
communist country of North 
V ietnam. 
3. 
A leak from the Johnson- 
Gromyko 
discussions 
re ­ 
garding Soviet concern over the 
Chinese border. The leak was 
immediately denied by 
the 
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For iinto 
you is born 
tins d a y in 
the city o f 
David ^ 


a Saviour. 
which is 
Christ the 
Lord. 


Luke 2:11 


How It Began 
‘Green Christmas* 
Traces Heritage 
To Ancient Times 


A sprig of m istletoe, a holly 
w reath, an evergreen tree - - 
these an d o th er decorations of 
greenery come into hom es at 
holiday tim e — and trad itio n 
blooms. 
T he "green C hristm as’’ is an 
ancient custom , more univer­ 
sally observed th a n a "w hite 
C hristm as.” 
In earliest tim es, a t the p ag ­ 
an w inter festivals, evergreens 
and w inter-bloom ing p lan ts 
were prized for th eir prom ise 
of spring and th e su n ’s retu rn . 
For the first C hristians, the 
sam e greenery symbolized life 
eternal. 
* 
* 
* 
“The Holly and the Ivy.'' As 
the old C hristm as carol in d i­ 
cates. both holly and ivy share 
an ancient heritage as holiday 
greenery. Early c h aracteriza­ 
tion of holly as m asculine and 
ivy as fem inine goes back to 
pagan gam es, w ith “th e holly 
and th e ivy" in friendly com ­ 
petition. 
A later trad itio n says th a t 
spiny-leaved hollies are * h e ” 
hollies, 
while 
the 
sm ooth­ 
leaved plan ts are “she” hollies. 
The kind of holly brought into 
th e hom e at C hristm as d e te r­ 
m ines w hether "he” or "she" 
will be head of the house for 
th e com ing year. 
• 
* 
* 
" Rosem ary, th a t’s for R e ­ 
m embrance.” W hen S h ak es­ 
peare w rote th is fam ous line, 
rosem ary was not only for re ­ 
m em brance—it was for C h rist­ 
m as decorating, too. 
Rosem ary, a frag ran t herb 
th a t 
rem ains 
evergreen 
in 
w arm clim ates, is no longer 
used as a holiday decoration, 
but it still retains its legend­ 
ary connection with C h rist­ 
mas. 
The legend says th a t, during 
the flight into Egypt, M ary 
spread the Holy In fa n t s clo th ­ 
ing on a rosem ary bush to dry. 
At 
once, the 
bush becam e 
sweetly scented, and its pale 
white blossoms turned to a 
lovely blue. ♦ 
* 
• 
Mistletoe for Luck. Today, a 
m eeting beneath the m istletoe 
brings good luck in the form of 
a kiss. 
Ancient p eo p les believ ed 
th at m istletoe had a m ore pos­ 
it ive control over luck, good 
and bad 
A bit of m istletoe 
hung over a doorway was said 
to ward off evil. 
A later belief suggested th a t 
m istletoe could bring bad luck. 
If m istletoe boughs put up for 
C hristm as are not removed by 
C andlem as Eve (February 1>, 
th is belief holds th a t each leaf 
will bring fo rth a goblin to re ­ 
m ain for the rest of the year, 
harassing the household. 


State Department, but the story 
, was accurate and caused con­ 
sternation in Moscow. The last 
thing the Russians want is to 


AUTOGRAPHING PARTY . . . Robert I.. May, author of 
" Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” is shown with two of his 
five children as he personally autographed 16,000 end sheets 
of his book. 


have the rest of the communist 
world know that they have talked 
to the U.S. about the possibility 
of protecting the Soviet-Chinese 
border. 
To have the 
United 
States involved, even remotely, 
in coming to the aid of Russia 
against China at the time we are 
fighting 
asiatics in 
Vietnam 
tends to drive asiatic countries 
over to the side of China. 
U.S. OPEN PORTS 
The State Department is 
now 
trying to make up for these 
blunders. 
In the first place, we have a s­ 
sured the Kremlin that for the 
time being we are not getting 
into the race for an anti-m issile 
system - at least not until Am­ 
bassador Thompson can dis­ 
cuss the whole m atter and try to 
arrive at a treaty. 
Second, the U.S. plans to open 
all but two or three ports in the 
United States to European com­ 
munist ships. At present, com­ 
munist ships can enter only two 
American ports, and even so it 
takes them one month to get 
clearance. 
In the future, however, com­ 
munist ships 
will be able to 
enter all American ports ex­ 
cept for those such as Pearl 
Harbor which are fortified. 
President 
Johnson is fully 
aware that such a move will 
bring an outcry from the right 
wing in the United States, and 
from Maritime Unions. Politi­ 
cally it will not be a popular 
move. 
However, he 
considers am i­ 
cable relations with the Soviet 
government so important that he 
is willing to take a political risk 
at home. 
The 
third 
important 
move 
which the U.S. is making to im­ 
prove 
Soviet -American 
re ­ 
lations is to help smooth re ­ 
lations with 
West Germany. 
President 
Johnson 
has been 
consistent in recommending to 
the 
Germans 
that they try to 
allay Russian suspicions and 
work together. 


In 
addition, 
the 
State De­ 
partment has been exchanging 
views with the Kremlin regard­ 
ing the ban on nuclear weapons 
for West Germany. 
While we 
will continue this ban, the State 


Department has cleared with the 
Kremlin putting aW’est German 
delegate on a NATO nuclear 
weapons board as a consultant. 
These are some of the deli­ 
cate, all-im portant moves being 
made behind the scenes in Mos­ 
cow and Washington. 


Latin m ilitary promote 
arm s 
buildup; arm s race leads 
to 
dictatorships; 
civilian Latin 
leaders are opposed. 
WASHINGTON ~ While Sen. 
Robert F , Kennedy and Latin 
American civilians were 
de­ 
ploring the 
arms race, Latin 
A m erica's 
top military 
men 
have 
been hatching plans 
to 
speed it up. 
At the seventh annual 
con­ 
ference of American 
arm ies, 
held recently in Buenos Aires, 
generals and adm irals from 16 
nations met behind closed doors 
to consider 
means of “ per­ 
fecting the present inter-Amer­ 
ican military 
system to 
ef­ 
fectively resist modern forms 
of aggression." 
Actually, the delegates' chief 
concern was to find a formula 
which would justify their own 
demands 
for increased mili­ 
tary budgets, now that Washing­ 
ton has shelved its ill • starred 
proposal to create a permanent 
inter * American “ peacekeep­ 
ing” force. 
The 
Ironic twist to their 
dilemma 
is 
that 
senti­ 
ment 
against 
establish­ 
ment of the multinational po­ 
lice 
unit crystallized in most 
Latin American countries after 
the 
Argentine 
military 
fol­ 
lowed 
their Brazilian 
col­ 
leagues' lead by ousting civilian 
authorities 
and taking power 
themselves. 
In fact, the arm s race 
now 
spreading tnrough the Western 
Hemisphere 
got 
its original 
momentum with U. S. sale of 
jet fighter planes to the arm ed 
forces 
dictatorship in Argen­ 
tina. 
Chile, which has been 
ex­ 
changing a series of border in­ 
cidents 
with the Argentines 
over 
the past year, promptly 
negotiated purchase from Eng­ 
land of 21 Hawker 
Hunter jet 
fighters, at a cost of more than 


$8 million. 
Then Peru, traditionally wary 
of all its neighbors, asked the 
United States for the right to 
buy 
25 starfighters 
at about 
$11 
million. Now the Venezue­ 
lans have 
let Paris know that 
they are in the market for some 
of the 
latest French Mystere 
jets. 
The latter move came after 
Rafael Caldera, leader 
of 
Venezuela's 
Christian 
so­ 
cialists who will run for P res­ 
ident in the next election, pub­ 
licly 
accused 
the “ Brazil- 
Argentine Axis" of sponsoring 
an 
abortive rightwing 
coup 
against 
the Venezuelan gov­ 
ernment late in October. 
WEAPONS FOR PEACE 
Meanwhile, 
President Rene 
Barrientos 
of Bolivia 
who 
resigned 
his 
general's rank 
after being elected President, 
has 
expressed open 
concern 
over what he termed 
the 
“ armament attitude" in sur­ 
rounding countries. 
Landlocked Bolivia 
has 
common 
borders with Argen­ 
tina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Peru 
and Chile. Only these last two 
are 
currently ruled by freely 
elected, democratic regim es. 
Bolivian • Chilean 
relations, 
however, have been 
strained 
for almost a century. 
“ We make a 
new 
plea," 
Barrientos said the other day. 
“Let 
the 
nations 
of South 
America arm 
not with weap­ 
ons 
of war but with weapons 
for production, so that we may 
satisfy the vital needs of our 
own peoples and further 
the 
economic integration of 
the 
continent." 
Another 
influential 
voice 
decrying increased arms ex­ 
penditures 
was that of 
Galo 
Plaza, 
Ecuador's 
dynamic 
ex-President who helped solve 
the Congo and Cyprus as per­ 
sonal 
representative 
of the 
United Nations. 
It was 
at Plaza's urging tliat 
President 
Clemente Yerovi, 
chief executive of a provisional 
Ecuadorian 
regime that took 
over 
from a 
military junta 
six months ago, sent U. S. Sec­ 
retary of State Dean Rusk a for­ 
mal note requesting that Wash­ 
ington use its influence to check 
the Latin American arms race. 
But the Pentagon continues to 
insist that its “ control? A e s ­ 
calation" policy 
is the 
best 
safeguard 
against 
runaway 
armament competition. 


This is a practice based on 
the argument that governments 
in 
most 
of those countries, 
whether 
civilian or military, 
will buy arm s 
anyway; there­ 
fore 
it's better for the United 
States to make the sale, since 
we can then control use of the 
weapons 
by restricting 
ac­ 
quisition of spare parts, am ­ 
munition, etc. 
To date, there is no avail­ 
able 
evidence to support this 
theory. On the contrary, once 
we have sold fighter planes, 
submarines, tanks, 
howitzers 
or 
recoilless rifles to Latin 
America, 
the firm s 
which 
manufactured 
them have 
no 
trouble 
obtaining 
export li­ 
censes for replacements and 
accessories. 
BRAZIL'S BANKRUPTCY 
Besides, as the moves 
by 
Chile and Venezuela prove, our 
European allies 
are getting 
more 
and more of the arms 
trade. As a matter 
of feet, 
French aggressivness in seek­ 
ing 
markets for their arm a­ 
ments so worried the defense 
department that 
Brazil 
was 
recently 
offered - and 
ac­ 
cepted — 55 U. S. light tanks at 
a special, bargain - basement 
price of $22,000 each. 
The tanks, of course, 
also 
helped 
to increase 
nervous­ 
ness among the neighbors of 
South A m erica's 
largest na­ 
tion, where the ironfisted mili­ 
tary regime of Gen. Humberto 
Castelho Branco is soon to be 
replaced 
by that of another 
army man, Gen. Artur DaCos- 
ta Silva, 
“ elected" to a six- 
year term by a 
handpicked 
congress. 
Some time ago Brazil had to 
ask all its foreign 
creditors, 
including the United States gov­ 
ernment, for a moratorium un­ 
til next year on its payments 
on foreign debts, totaling more 
than $6 billion. 
Meanwhile the generals of 16 
countries, gathered in Buenos 
Aires to coordinate their stra. 
tegy 
for getting 
military ex­ 
penditures further boosted, de­ 
nounced those who would curb 
the arms race. 


Several of those present even 
spoke out vehemently against 
proposals to make Latin Ameri­ 
ca a nuclear • free zone. With­ 
out 
the very latest weapons, 
said Dominican Chief of Staff 
Gen. Elio 
O siris 
Perdomo 
Rosario, 
Latin 
American 
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BAKE AHEAD 


Prepare and Freeze Cookies Before Rush 


Prepare for the holidays! Bake and freeze cookies before 
the Christmas-New Year rush. 
Chocolate Drop Cookies 
_______ 
Year rush 
freeze well. 
1 egg 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup sour cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


cups flour 
tsp. baking powder 
‘easpoon soda 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoons cocoa 
Beat eggs and mix in sugar, cream and vanilla. Sift and 
add flour, baking powder, soda, salt and cocoa to egg mix­ 
ture. Drop by teaspoonfuls on lightly greased cookie sheet. 
Bake at 350°. 


arm ed forces cannot success­ 
fully combat “ subversive ele­ 
ments." 


More than a 
fringe 
benefit 
at our office is the fact that we 
receive 
hundreds of newspa­ 
pers from communities large 
and small all over the nation. 
Of 
course, this provides us 
with an on-the-spot report of 
goings-on 
in those communi­ 
ties, and a great variety of edi­ 
torial opinion 
on events here, 
there and everywhere. But we 
also are able to observe very 
interesting 
differences about 
the newspaper business itself. 
For 
example, 
one paper we 
examined 
recently 
carried 
an explanation of its purposes 
along these lines: 
This is a small town newspa­ 
per. Some may wonder why we 
don't carry news and comments 
about Viet Nam and race riots 
and things like that. But 
we 
think 
the duty of a small town 


newspaper is to give news about 
the people 
and events within 
the community, and that's what 
we aim to do. 
Then, 
in another paper, we 
found 
an editor who accused 
him self 
of a 
certain amount 
of “ side-stepping" in the past 
from 
his obligations to 
his 
readers. After quoting a B rit­ 
ish publisher who said, “ It is not 
the job of the press to keep 
everybody 
happy and preach 
sunshine 
alL-day," 
this fel­ 
low ventured on his own; 
Many, some editors included, 
refer to the weakening editor­ 


ial 
w riter 
as ‘mellowing'. 
Those 
who would concede this 
point 
are generally 
the pub­ 
lic 
officials who would 
de­ 
sire absolute authority and 
a 
complacent press. The type of 
editor 
who sanctions the role 
of ‘good 
guy' 
for 
the b ro ­ 
therhood, 
and concedes favor 
to the echelon, 
is 
an il­ 
legitimate servant. 
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Here s w ishing you the long-lasting 
happiness of an old-fashioned Yule! 
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Fireplace (bairns Early 
Role in Yule Festivity 


When Santa Claus comes 
•sliding down the chimney on 
C hristm as Eve, where will he 
land? 
Right in the fireplace, an 
area th a t has been a tradi­ 
tional p art of Christmas for 
more years than Santa has 
worn a red suit! 
Before the turn of the cen­ 
tury. Santa Claus, or St. Nich­ 
olas. Irequently wore a blue 
robe, although Clement Clarke 
Moore, in "A Visit from St. 
Nicholas,” pictured him as 
"clad all in fur, from his head 
to his foot.” 
But for centuries, the fire­ 
place has been-a treasured and 
often vital part of the home. 
The fireplace as it exists to­ 
day — th at is. the firebox along 
the wall, with a chimney in ­ 
stead of an open fire in the 
middle of the room — dates 
from about 1066 
M n l h u t Vt i h h I 
Early fireplaces were built of 
wood or wicker, but they 
proved so dangerous th at in 
the year 1419 the City of Lon­ 
don decreed that henceforth 
fireplaces be made of tiles. 
stone or plaster, under the 
penalty of being demolished 
A greatly improved system 
of making tiles was adopted by 
the Dutch from the Spaniards 
following the Treaty of Breda 
in 1609. and paved the way for 
more 
elaborately 
decorated 
ceramics on fireplace facings, 
walls and mantels 
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DREW 
PEARSON 
AND 
J ACK 
ANDERSON SAY: 
U.S. in on verge of big diplo­ 
matic deals with Soviet; 
LBJ 
chose his new ambassador with 
this in view; all U.S. ports will 
soon be 
opened to European 
communist ships. 
WASHINGTON - The most im­ 
portant negotiations with Soviet 
Russia since the test ban treaty 
are about to be launched by 
President Johnson. IS success­ 
ful the) will lead to the opening 
up of U.S. ports to European 
communist ships, and toa truce 
in the missile race. 
They should also be a step 
toward 
achieving the 
peace 
which men talk about at 
the 
Christmas 
season but do so 
little that is tangible to obtain. 
In preparation for these dis­ 
cussions, 
President Johnson 
went to some pains last fall to 
select the new American am­ 
bassador who understood 
the 
Russian language and who when 
invited to spend a weekend on 
the Black Sea with the chair­ 
man of the Communist Party 
would not have to ask that he 
take his own interpreter along. 
The 
president 
then 
asked 
Secretary Rusk who was 
the 
best qualified man. 
Rusk re ­ 
plied without hesitation that he 
was 
Llewellyn “ Tommy** 
Thompson, who had served five 
years as ambassador during the 
Krushchev regime. Rusk added 
tiat it might be difficult 
to 
persuade Thompson to take the 
job, since he has passed retire­ 
ment age and was looking for­ 
ward to a more relaxed life 
with a university. 
Late one evening, however, the 
president got a phone call from 
Secretary 
of 
Defense Mc­ 
Namara, who was familiar with 


The use of such tiles for fire­ 
places soon spread to England, 
and then to the Colonies. 
Skilled D utch craftsm en 
decorated ceramic tiles with 
designs of oranges, grapes, tu ­ 
lips, vases of flowers, ships, 
sea m onsters, landscapes, 
horsemen and royal portraits 
The English used sim ilar 
pim ires 
and 
added 
many 
charm ing scenes designed by 
renowned 
artists, 
including 
Kale Greenaway, famed for 
her Christmas card designs. 
Sri m I’ rrrrdrnl 
These tiles were used both 
to line the fireplace and on 
m antels and other surfacings, 
setting a precedent for mod­ 
ern fireplaces. 
In America, the Pilgrims 
built crude stone fireplaces, 
then 
constructed 
their 
log 
huts around them. 
Today, as in those earlier 
years, ceramic tile rem ains a 
practical and decorative sur­ 
facing material for fireplaces, 
and the home owner has a far 
wider choice to work with than 
did early home builders. 
More than 250 different cer­ 
amic tile sizes, shapes and tex­ 
tures are supplied by Ameri­ 
can m anufacturers, says the 
Tile Council of America 
Just as in the early days, 
special decorative tiles give the 
fireplace a distinctive touch of 
elegance to greet Santa when 
he arrives, via the traditional 
route. 


the hope to draft Thompson. 
McNamara said that he had sat 
beside Mrs. Thompson at 
a 
dinner party. 
He asked if her 
husband would be willing to go 
back to Russia. Mrs. Thompson 
replied that her husband is a 
patriotic man and joked that if 
he didn't go back when the presi­ 
dent asked him she would leave 
him. 
Next day the president called 
Thompson to the White House, 
asked him to serve in Moscow 
once again. Thompson lived up 
to his wife’s prediction. He ac­ 
cepted. 
He is now preparing to leave 
shortly 
after Christmas - 
first 
to 
undo some recent 
blunders 
in Soviet-American 
relations; second, to put across 
an all-important agreement. 
U.S. BLUNDERS 
He will have to tackle Chair­ 
man Brezhnev, Premier Kosy­ 
gin, 
and 
Foreign 
Minister 
Gromyko at a time when these 
top leaders of Russia 
are 
miffed at the United States. They 
are miffed because of inexcus­ 
able blunders as follows: 
1. 
The recent space treaty 
agreed to between the U.S. and 
the Soviet was supposed to be 
announced simultaneously 
in 
Moscow and Washington. 
In­ 
stead, someone at the Texas 
White House jumped the gun. 
The Kremlin was sore. 
2. Kremlin leaders are irked 
because we are escalating the 
war in Vietnam at the very same 
time we have announced that we 
want to improve our relations 
with Eastern Europe. They’ve 
been asking how it is possible 
to improve relations with the 
communist 
countries at the 
same time we are increasing 
our bombing raids over 
the 
communist country of North 
Vietnam. 
3. 
A leak from the Johnson- 
Gromyko 
discussions 
re ­ 
garding Soviet concern over the 
Chinese border. The leak was 
immediately denied by 
the 
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Hotv It Began 
‘’Green Christmas9 
Traces Heritage 
To Ancient Times 
A sprig of mistletoe, a holly 
w reath, an evergreen tree — 
these and other decorations of 
greenery come into homes at 
holiday tim e — and tradition 
blooms. 
The “green Christmas” is an 
ancient custom, more univer­ 
sally observed than a “white 
Christmas.*’ 
In earliest times, at the pag­ 
an w inter festivals, evergreens 
and winter-blooming plants 
were prized for their promise 
of spring and the sun’s return. 
For the first Christians, the 
same greenery symbolized life 
eternal. 
• 
• 
• 
"The Holly and the ivy .” As 
the old Christm as carol indi­ 
cates, both holly and ivy share 
an ancient heritage as holiday 
greenery. Early characteriza­ 
tion of holly as masculine and 
ivy as feminine goes back to 
pagan games, with “the holly 
and the ivy” in friendly com­ 
petition 
A later tradition says th at 
spiny-leaved hollies are "he” 
hollies, 
while 
the 
sm ooth­ 
leaved plants are "she” hollies. 
The kind of holly brought into 
the home at Christmas deter­ 
mines w hether “he” or "she” 
will be head of the house for 
the coming year. 
• 
• 
• 
" Rosem ary, th a t’s for Re­ 
m e m b r a n c e When Shakes­ 
peare wrote this famous line, 
rosem ary was not only for re­ 
m em brance—it was for C hrist­ 
mas decorating, too. 
Rosemary, a fragrant herb 
th a t 
rem ains evergreen 
in 
warm climates, is no longer 
used as a holiday decoration, 
but it still retains its legend­ 
ary connection with C hrist­ 
mas. 
The legend says that, during 
the flight into Egypt, Mary 
spread the Holy Infant's cloth­ 
ing on a rosemary bush to dry. 
At 
once, the bush became 
sweetly scented, and its pale 
white blossoms turned to a 
lovely blue. • 
• 
• 
Mistletoe for Luck. Today, a 
meeting beneath the mistletoe 
brings good luck in the form of 
a kiss. 
A ncient peoples believed 
that mistletoe had a more pos­ 
itive control over luck, good 
and bad A bit of mistletoe 
hung over a doorway was said 
to ward off evil. 
A later belief suggested th a t 
m istletoe could bring bad luck. 
If mistletoe boughs put up for 
Christm as are not removed by 
Candlem as Eve <February I i, 
this belief holds that each leaf 
h i ll bring forth a goblin to re­ 
m ain for the rest of the year, 
harassing the household. 


State Department, but the story 
. was accurate and caused con­ 
sternation in Moscow. The last 
thing the Russians want Is to 


AUTOGRAPHING PARTY . . . Robert I.. May, author of 
' Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer," is shown with two of his 
five children as he personally autographed 16,000 end sheets 
of his book. 


ha vs the rest of the communist 
world know that they have talked 
to the U.S. about the possibility 
of protecting the Sov iet-Chinese 
border. 
To have the 
United 
States involved, even remotely, 
in coming to the aid of Russia 
against China at the time we are 
fighting 
asiatics in Vietnam 
tends to drive asiatic countries 
over to the side of China. 
U.S. OPEN PORTS 
The State Department is 
now 
trying to make up for these 
blunders. 
In the first place, we have a s­ 
sured the Kremlin that for the 
time being we are not getting 
into the race for an anti-missile 
system - at least not until Am­ 
bassador Thompson can dis­ 
cuss the whole matter and try to 
arrive at a treaty. 
Second, the U.S. plans to open 
all but two or three ports in the 
United States to European com­ 
munist ships. At present, com­ 
munist ships can enter only two 
American ports, and even so it 
takes them one month to get 
clearance. 
In the future, however, com­ 
munist ships will be able to 
enter all American ports ex­ 
cept for those such as Pearl 
Harbor which are fortified. 
President 
Johnson is fully 
aware that such a move will 
bring an outcry from the right 
wing in the United States, and 
from Maritime Unions. Politi­ 
cally it will not be a popular 
move. 
However, he considers ami­ 
cable relations with the Soviet 
government so important that he 
is willing to take a political risk 
at home. 
The 
third 
important 
move 
which the U.S. is making to im­ 
prove 
Soviet -American 
re ­ 
lations is to help smooth re ­ 
lations with 
West Germany. 
President Johnson has been 
consistent in recommending to 
the 
Germans that they try to 
allay Russian suspicions and 
work together. 
In 
addition, the 
State De­ 
partment has been exchanging 
views with the Kremlin regard­ 
ing the ban on nuclear weapons 
for West Germany. While we 
will continue this ban, the State 


Department has cleared with the 
Kremlin putting aw est German 
delegate on a NATO nuclear 
weapons board as a consultant. 
These are some of the deli­ 
cate, all-important moves tieing 
made behind the scenes in Mos­ 
cow and Washington. 


Latin military promote arms 
buildup; arms race leads to 
dictatorships; 
civilian Latin 
leaders are opposed. 
WASHINGTON - While Sen. 
Robert F, Kennedy and Latin 
American civilians were 
de­ 
ploring the arms race, Latin 
America’s top military 
men 
have 
been hatching (dans to 
speed it up. 
At the seventh annual 
con­ 
ference of American armies, 
held recently in Buenos Aires, 
generals and admirals from 16 
nations met behind closed doors 
to consider 
means of “ per­ 
fecting the present inter-Amer­ 
ican military 
system to ef­ 
fectively resist modern forms 
of aggression.” 
Actually, the delegates* chief 
concern was to find a formula 
which would justify their own 
demands 
for increased mili­ 
tary budgets, now that Washing­ 
ton has shelved its iii • starred 
proposal to create a permanent 
inter • American “ peacekeep­ 
ing” force. 
The 
ironic twist to their 
dilemma 
is 
that 
senti­ 
ment 
against 
establish­ 
ment of the multinational po­ 
lice unit crystallized in most 
Latin American countries after 
the 
Argentine 
military fol­ 
lowed 
their Brazilian 
col­ 
leagues* lead by ousting civilian 
authorities 
and taking power 
themselves. 
In filet, the arm s race 
now 
spreading through the Western 
Hemisphere 
got 
its original 
momentum with U. S. sale of 
jet fighter planes to the armed 
forces dictatorship in Argen­ 
tina. 
Chile, which has been 
ex­ 
changing a series of border in­ 
cidents 
with the Argentines 
over 
the past year, promptly 
negotiated purchase from Eng­ 
land of 21 Hawker 
Hunter jet 
fighters, at a cost of more than 


$8 million. 
Then Peru, traditionally wary 
of all its neighbors, asked the 
United States for the right to 
buy 25 starfighters at about 
$11 million. Now the Venezue­ 
lans have let Paris know that 
they are In the market for some 
of the latest French Mystere 
jets. 
The latter move came after 
Rafael Caldera, leader 
of 
Venezuela’s 
Christian 
so­ 
cialists who will run for Pres­ 
ident in the next election, pub­ 
licly 
accused 
the “ Brazil- 
Argentine Axis” of sponsoring 
an 
abortive rightwing 
coup 
against 
the Venezuelan gov­ 
ernment late In October. 
WEAPONS FOR PEACE 
Meanwhile, 
President Rene 
Barrientos 
of Bolivia. 
who 
resigned his 
general’s rank 
after being elected President, 
has expressed open concern 
over what he termed 
the 
“armament attitude” in sur­ 
rounding countries. 
Landlocked Bolivia 
has 
common 
borders with Argen­ 
tina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Peru 
and Chile. Only these last two 
are currently ruled by freely 
elected, democratic regimes. 
Bolivian • Chilean 
relations, 
however, have bern 
strained 
for almost a century. 
“ We make a 
new 
plea,” 
Barrientos said the other day. 
“Let 
the 
nations of South 
America arm - not with weap­ 
ons of war but with weapons 
for production, so that we may 
satisfy the vital needs of our 
own peoples and further the 
economic integration of 
the 
continent.” 
Another 
influential 
voice 
decrying increased arms ex­ 
penditures 
was that of Galo 
Plaza, 
Ecuador's 
dynamic 
ex-Presldcnt who helped solve 
the Congo and Cyprus as per­ 
sonal 
representative 
of the 
United Nations. 
It was at Plaza’s urging that 
President 
Clemente Yerovi, 
chief executive ofa provisional 
Ecuadorian 
regime that took 
over 
from a 
military junta 
six months ago, sent U. S. Sec­ 
retary of State Dean Rusk a for­ 
mal note requesting that Wash­ 
ington use its influence to check 
the Latin American arms race. 
But the Pentagon continues to 
Insist that its “ controlled es­ 
calation** policy is the 
best 
safeguard 
against 
runaway 
armament competition. 


This is a practice based on 
the argument that governments 
in 
most 
of those countries, 
whether 
civilian or military, 
will buy arms anyway; there­ 
fore it’s better for the United 
States to make the sale, since 
we can then control use of the 
weapons 
by restricting 
ac­ 
quisition of spare parts, am­ 
munition, etc. 
To date, there is no avail­ 
able 
evidence to support this 
theory. On the contrary, once 
we have sold fighter planes, 
submarines, tanks, 
howitzers 
or 
recoilless rifles to Latin 
America, 
the firms 
which 
manufactured 
them have no 
trouble 
obtaining 
export li­ 
censes for replacements and 
accessories. 
BRAZIL’S BANKRUPTCY 
Besides, as the moves 
by 
Chile and Venezuela prove, our 
European allies 
are getting 
more and more of the arms 
trade. As a matter 
of filet, 
French aggressivness in seek­ 
ing 
markets for their arma­ 
ments so worried the defense 
department that 
Brazil 
was 
recently 
offered -• and ac­ 
cepted — 55 U. S. light tanks at 
a special, bargain • basement 
price of $22,000 each. 
The tanks, of course, also 
helped to increase 
nervous­ 
ness among the neighbors of 
South America’s 
largest na­ 
tion, where the ironfisted mili­ 
tary regime of Gen. Humberto 
Castelho Branco is soon to be 
replaced 
by that of another 
army man, Gen. Artur Da Cos­ 
ta Silva, 
“elected” to a six- 
year term by a 
handpicked 
congress. 
Some time ago Brazil had to 
ask all its foreign creditors, 
including the United States gov­ 
ernment, for a moratorium un­ 
til next year on Its payments 
on foreign debts, totaling more 
than $6 billion. 
Meanwhile the generals of 16 
countries, gathered in Buenos 
Aires to coordinate their stra. 
tegy for getting 
military ex­ 
penditures further boosted, de­ 
nounced those who would curb 
the arm s race. 


Several of those present even 
spoke out vehemently against 
proposals to make Latin Ameri­ 
ca a nuclear - free zone. With­ 
out 
the very latest weapons, 
said Dominican Chief of Staff 
Gen. Elio 
Osiris 
Perdomo 
Rosario, 
Latin 
American 
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BAKE AHEAD 


Prepare and Freeze Cookies Before Rush 


Prepare for the holidays! Bake and freeze cookies before 
Year rush. 
Chocolate Drop Cookies 
?p 
the Christmas-New 
freeze well. 


cup sugar 
cup sour crearn 
teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups flour 
I 
tsp. baking powder 
% teaspoon soda 
I 
teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons cocoa 
Beat eggs and mix in sugar, cream and vanilla. Sift and 
add flour, baking powder, soda, salt and cocoa to egg mix­ 
ture. Drop by teaspoonfuls on lightly greased cookie sheet. 
Bake at 350°. 


armed forces cannot success, 
fully combat “ subversive ele« 
ments.” 


More than a 
fringe 
benefit 
at our office is the fact that we 
receive 
hundreds of newspa­ 
pers from communities large 
and small all over the nation. 
Of 
course, this provides us 
with an on-the-spot report of 
goings-on 
in those communi­ 
ties, and a great variety of edi­ 
torial opinion on events here, 
there and everywhere. But we 
also are able to observe very 
interesting 
differences about 
the newspaper business itself. 
For example, 
one paper we 
examined 
recently 
carried 
an explanation of its purposes 
along these lines: 
This Is a small town newspa­ 
per. Some may wonder why we 
don’t carry news and comments 
about Viet Nam and race riots 
and things like that. But 
we 
think 
the duty of a small town 


newspaper Is to give news about 
the people 
and events within 
the community, and that’s what 
we aim to do. 
Then, 
in another paper, we 
found 
an editor who accused 
himself of a 
certain amount 
of “ side-stepping” In the past 
from 
his obligations to 
his 
readers. After quoting a Brit­ 
ish publisher who said, “ It is not 
the job of the press to keep 
everybody 
happy and preach 
sunshine 
all alay,” 
this fel­ 
low ventured on his own: 
Many, some editors Included, 
refer to the weakening editor­ 


ial 
writer 
as ‘mellowing*. 
Those 
who would concede this 
point are generally 
the pub­ 
lic 
officials who would de­ 
sire absolute authority and 
a 
complacent press. The type of 
editor 
who sanctions the role 
of ‘good 
guy* 
for 
the bro­ 
therhood, 
and concedes favor 
to the echelon, 
Is 
an Il­ 
legitimate servant* 


,JHcrry OIIjnBtmas 


Here s wishing you the long-lasting 
happiness of an old-fashioned Yulel 
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I AM FULLY PERSUADED 
He, to whom I have given my 
confidence, is no stranger to 
me, and I am fully persuaded 
that He has the means to keep 
my pledge safe . . . So Ronald 
Knox translates 2 Timothyl;i2. 
What serene confidence and 
trust this fervent, restless man, 
St.Paul, reposed in One he had 
never seen. He was like those 
late followers to whom St. Pe­ 
ter wrote: "You never saw Him 
but you learned to iove Him; 
you may not see 
Him even 
now, but you believe in Him.” 
They had so little to go on, 
those first disciples. 
Three 
years of wandering life, a m es­ 
sage 
they never quite under­ 
stood, a shocking, catastrophic 
end which saw the confirmation 
of their doubts and the ruin of 
their hopes. 
Then somethng happened. 
What happened was so incred­ 
ible, so fcr out, that none of 
them quite agreed on what they 
really saw, nor the sequence of 
events. 
Their stories are as breath­ 
less today as when they first 
told each other, wildly and in­ 
credulously, "He is risen 1" 
Theologians 
and 
unbeliev- 
ers alike may argue till the 
crack of doom about what took 
place in the tomb on Easter 
morning, but we cannot doubt 
that some tremendous, totally 
convincing 
event 
occurred 
which turned a group of fearful, 
grasping, doubting half-believ­ 
ers into "these who have turned 
the world upside down.” Men 
who were beaten, stoned and 
crucified, like their Lord, dy­ 
ing in the arena with His name 
upon their lips . . . "one and 
all, gave proof of their faith.” 
Well, you may say,that was 
two thousand years ago. Times 
have changed. We are no long­ 
er ignorant about the world in 
which we live. 
It was a m ir­ 
acle when Jesus healed the sick, 
or restored the dead. 
Today 
it is routine medical and sur­ 
gical practice 
to bring 
back 
the dead, give life to the dy­ 
ing, restore shattered limbs 
and even to replace many of 
the body’s diseased organs. 
Science is our miracle-work- 
er today. The magic of the tel­ 


ephone, 
the 
radio, the tele­ 
vision, the magic of automa. 
tion and computers . . . the 
magic of a beneficent govern­ 
ment which promotes us one and 
all into the ranks of the Great 
Society and promises security 
frombirth to death . ..them ag. 
ic of space, and men adventuring 
out into the universer. 
We now feel that our know­ 
ledge, 
so 
hardly acquired, 
makes us equal with God. 
Although we have been re­ 
lieved at the need for depend­ 
ence upon a higher power, God 
having been declared "dead,” 
and life turning over like a well- 
oiled machine, we are not yet 
the well*adjusted, secure, con­ 
fident people it might seem that 
we should be. 
Man is not happy about what 
he has wrought. He 
is afraid 
of the machnes he has created, 
afraid of their cold, brilliant 
efficiency and of their terri- 
fying potential. 
Looking into the future man 
is not sure that he wants to 
live on and on. 
After all, there is a time to 
be born and a time to die. 
What will happen to or world 
when, "death takes a holiday?” 
The extraordinary advance of 
science has no 
word of truth 
for the seeking soul. That man 
may one day land on the moon 
provides no clue to the reason 
for being, or to the meaning and 
mystery of life. 
These clues 
are 
not found 
through either reason or logic. 
They are discovered through a 
personal, 
vital 
confrontation 
and continued relationship with 
“ One to whom I have given my 
confidence 
(and 
who) 
is no 
stranger to me. . . ” 
The tim es call for faith, for 
desperate faith. 
Strength is 
called for, and grace and love 
as we live His life, in the world 
He has given us, which is also 
His dwelling place. 
By Brigadier Christine 
E. McMillan. 


Easter Island in the Pacific 
is so-named because it was 
discovered on Easter Sunday 
in 1722, according to the En­ 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 


AN INSIDE JOB 
Never feat, Scotlard Yard will 
get to the bottom of this. The 
water closet has vanished from 
the royal bathroom suite at the 
railroad stop at Windsor and 
Eton Riverside railway station, 
hard by Windsor castle. 
There it had stood for more 
than 100 years, an object of 
such venerable antiquity that 
thought had been given to de­ 
claring 
it 
a national monu­ 
ment. 
Sad to relate, we are 
told that if had "fallen into dis­ 
use in recent years.” (Noth­ 
ing like a carminative to rem ­ 
edy that.) 
But there it remained forsaken 
--an object which might have in­ 
spired 
Wordsworth 
to 
the 
mighty lines of "Ode on Inti- 
mations of Imm ortality,” or 
the 
somber 
reflections 
of 
"Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tintern Abbey.” 
No eyes ever rested profane­ 
ly, except, perchance,those of 
an occasional lady-in-waiting, 
come to scour the momunent to 
pristine splendor. 
British railways proposed to 
rescue the "facility” (horrid 
word) from obscurity, and to 
take the royal retiring room to 
the public, which has little to 
flag its jaded interest these 
days of renewed austerity ex­ 
cept the weekly football pools. 
But 
the throne was gone. It 
was easier to bear the theft of 
the stone of Scone, symbol of 
British crowned majesty, once 
stolen from beneath the corona, 
tion chair in W estminster Ab­ 
bey. 
For what is a scone but 
a bit of British tea bread? But 
the royal porcelain (or could it 
be marble?) in the hands, as it 
were, of vandals and levelers — 
well, you say it. Sir, you cad, 
this is too muchl 
The Chicago Tribune. 


Cards Came 
. . . 
Late in Yule 
Chw tiiut Menngue Traditions 
For Holiday Dessert 


By GAYNOR MADDOX 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


Here's a very holiday des- 
Beat egg whites with cream 
sert. new and rich and rare, of tartar until stiff. Gradually 


Many of today’s C hristm as 
traditions began som ewhere 
in the dim past, but th e p rac­ 
tice of exchanging greeting 
cards is ju st a little over a cen­ 
tury old. 
In 1848 W illiam Maw Egley, 
a “starving” young English 
to serve after the traditional beat in sugar, 1 tablespoon at ^G st, came up with the idea 
!® 
j* “ made 
with im- a time until mixture is stiff of designing a C hristm as card 
Creme 
de 
Marrons and glossy. Spread mixture on a" d reproducing it on 
foil 
into 
a 
10-ineh 
circle. 
pasteboard for the public to 
shaping a high edge on the buy- 
Bake 


ported 
Creme 
de 
pureed chestnuts cooked in 
svrup and f l a v o r e d with 
vanilla i and Marrons glaces 
iwhole chestnuts cooked in 
syrup, flavored with vanilla 
and individually wrapped). 
Despite its elegance 
and 
beauty, this special meringue 
is not difficult to make. 


MONT BLANC 
CHESTNUT MERINGUE 
(Makes 10-12 servings) 
6 egg whites, at room 
temperature 
teaspoon cream of tartar 
cups granulated sugar 
cups heavy cream, 
whipped 


4 cup confectioners’ sugar 
2 tablespoons rum 
4 cup crem e de marrons* 
8 marrons glaces 


What 
want from 
Santa is 
more great 
people like you! 
Many, many thanks! 
MA-JER 
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BASIL C AK ES 
On New Year's the Swedes 
serve a meal that is much like 
the Christmas feast. It begins 
with many appetizers, followed 
by lutfisk, served with cream 
sauce, boiled potatoes, ham. 
and their special rice pudding. 
In Switzerland h o u s e w i v e s 
pride themselves on a distinc­ 
tive bread, containing mi lk, 
butter, eggs, raisins, as well as 
other ingredients. 
For years it was the habit 
of an Austrian family to serve 
a big noon-time dinner. The 
H u n g a r i a n s , at their New 
Year's feast, served a roasted 
pig, w ith a four-leaf clover or 
an apple in its mouth, as the 
chief a r t i c l e of food. Cr ee k 
women bake " Basil Cakes” (the 
Feast of St. Basil falls on.Ianu- 
aryl), while dressed in their 
best attire. Even wealthy ladies, 
when baking such cakes, don 
their finest jewelry. 


POWER OF MONEY 
FOR EVIL 
The unbelievers of some years 
ago 
who thought the Commun­ 
ists were just another political 
•party like' the DemdfcTitS and 
the Republicans 
have 
their 
modern Missouri 
counterpart 
in those who think the steam - 
fitters are just another trade 
union — like 
the carpenters’ 
and bricklayers. 
They aren't 
“ just 
another 
union.” Little 
by little 
the 
steam fitters 
are 
being 
re­ 
vealed as a colossal conspir­ 
acy against 
good government. 
Y esterday's exclusive story in 
The Globe dem ocrat showing 
the efforts made by the noto­ 
rious Cosa Nostra m obsters in 
Chicago 
to establish a beach­ 
head in St. 
Louis 
through 
steam fitters Hugh Gorham and 
B ernard Callanan is simply an­ 
other link in the unfolding evi­ 
dence of corruption which sur­ 
rounds 
this stinking outfit. 


While 
the evidence of that 
story came from a discredited 
attorney and form er associate 
of hoodlums, it 
was 
well 
documented 
and 
there is no 
reason to doubt its authenticity. 
After 
all, evidence 
in such 
cases 
can 
rarely 
be sup­ 
plied 
by those listed in the 
Social Register of Who's Who. 
The 
steam fitters* power 
comes through money. 
They 
have the money to elect their 
people to high office. They have 
the effrontery to 
allow their 
business manager, John Law­ 
ler, 
to 
he 
chairman of the 
Democratic 
Central 
City 
Committee in St. Louis. 
They have a member, Robert 
Young, and another man close­ 
ly identified 
with the steam ­ 
fitters, Edward Linehan, in the 
State Senate, and they are run­ 
ning 
steam fitters 
William 
Dowling, Gorham, 
Patrick J. 
Hickey and Patrick J. O'Connor 
for the Legislature. Most 
of 
these 
characters 
are 
rela­ 
tives of either Callanan 
or 
Lawler. 
Hickey is unopposed 
for re- 
election, 
and, 
if 
the Demo­ 
crats 
control 
the Legisla­ 
ture, 
as is believed 
likely, 
he will be 
elected Speaker 
Pro Tern. 
Meanwhile 
the steam fitters 
are reputed to be promising 
huge sums to Democratic mem- 
, bera ctf.tbe Legislature to re* 
elect 
the present 
Speaker, 
Tom Graham. 
Gov. Hearnes, who apparent­ 
ly is nearing a welcome break 
with the steam fitters, is back­ 
ing Jim Godfrey for Speaker, 
and The Globe-Democrat 
which endorsed 
Graham for 
re-election only — will support 
the G overnor's choice. 
As 
the Globe-Democrat has 
pointed out before, the steam ­ 
fitters’ 
evil grasp for power 
is possible 
through money. 
Anyone in the Florissant area, 
for example, 
finds countless 
evidence of big sums of mon­ 
ey being spent to elect Gorham 
who, in addition to his involve­ 
ment with the Cosa Nostra, is 
under 
heavy investigation by 
the grand jury in South Bend, 
Ind., 
in 
a 
smelly deal be­ 
tween 
the F irst 
United In­ 
surance 
Company 
and 
the 
steam fitters. 
The grand jury 
is expected to meet 
late this 
month 
to 
take 
appropriate 
action in the case. 
The 
steam fitter 
officials 
Lawrence 
Callanan and Law­ 
ler, 
have money to spread 
around because they have com­ 
plete control of their union — 
both 
the employers and the 
members. 
They collect some 
$600,000 a year without regu­ 
lation or accounting, tospeadas 
they wish. Huge 
sums go into 
many election campaigns. 
Now, fortunately, 
eight pub­ 
lic-spirited 
citizens — as 
revealed 
on the 
front 
page 
of the Globe-Democrat — have 
demanded an accounting of the 
steam fitters' 
political 
funds 


menngue. 
hake in 
a pre­ 
heated slow oven (250 de­ 
grees) for 1 hour or until 
meringue is hard and pale 
brown. Cool. Peel off foil and 
put meringue on a flat platter. 
Whip cream with confection­ 
ers’ sugar. Remove 1 cup of 
the whipped cream for dec­ 
orating top. 
Stir 
rum into creme de 
marrons. then fold some of 
the whipped cream into the 
creme de marrons; then fold 
in 
r e m a i n i n g 
whipped 
cream. Spread mixture into 
the center of the meringue. 
Garnish with rosettes of re­ 
served whipped cream and 
marrons glaces. Chill until 
f i l l i n g is firm. Cut into 
wedges to serve. 


as required by law. 
The situation, obviously, cries 
aloud for correction. The only 
correction can be federal and 
state laws 
making it impos­ 
sible to levy heavy lugs upon 
the membership 
for 
unac­ 
countable political funds. 
Because 
of the extent of the 
cancerous growth of the steam­ 
fitters in Missouri, it is ques­ 
tionable 
whether 
such a law 
can be 
enacted 
by the next 
Legislature. 
While 
the situation in Mis­ 
souri is 
the worst in the na­ 
tion, there are 
other almost 
equally 
bad situations 
else­ 
where 
which should be made 
illegal 
by federal legislation, 
We hope that courageous Sen­ 
ators, 
such 
as Senator Wil­ 
liams 
of 
Delaware and Sen­ 
ator McClellan 
of Arkansas, 
will propose 
corrective mea­ 
sures in the next Congress. 
It has been said many times 
that money is the root of 
all 
evil. Certainly money is the 
root of the steam fitters' evil, 
because with it ex-convicts like 
Callanan 
and his unprincipled 
associates are able to buy their 
way in to the highest reaches 
of state government. 
This unchecked power of mon­ 
ey, 
whether it 
be by unions, 
individuals, 
families or cor­ 
porations, 
is not in the public 
interest and must be checked. 
By the same token, 
the rea­ 
son 
The Globe-Democrat has 
always 
opposed horse racing 
and legalized gambling in Mis­ 
souri 
is because it produces 
large amounts of unaccounted 
money which inevitably leads to 
bribery, gangsterism, and cor­ 
ruption. 
We shall continue to fight those 
potential evils, just as we shall 
continue 
to fight the steam ­ 
fitters, 
until 
their power is 
broken and until any illegal acts 
by any of their mem bers are 
paid for in courts of law. 
Globe-Democrat 


WHY WAIT UNTIL SPRING TO 
REMCDEL YOUR BATHROOM 
OR 
KITCHEN? - 
WINTER 
MONTHS OFFER A TRACTIVE 
PRICES 
U you’re thinking of remodel­ 
ing your bathroom or kitchen 
next spring or sum m er, why 
wait? 
Why not do it now, right after 
Christmas? 
Many 
plumbing contractors 
are least busy during the first 
three months of the year. They 
can give your remodeling job 
their full attention and perhaps 
offer you especially attractive 
prices, the Plumbing-Heating- 
Cooling 
Information 
Bureau 
says. 
They’ll handle the complete 
job for you too — including not 
only the plumbing but the til­ 
ing, carpentry, electrical work 
and so on — since they either 
have these tradesm en on their 
payroll or have a permanent 
working 
arrangem ent 
with 


Egley’s card showed a fam ­ 
ily C hristm as dinner, form al 
dance, skating, carolers, alm s­ 
giving, a Punch and Judy show 
and other aspects of a cele­ 
bration resem bling the one in 
C harles D ickens’ “The C hrist­ 
m as Carol,” published a few 
years previously. U n fortunate­ 
ly, Egley’s friends were not e n ­ 
thusiastic about his idea. 


New Y f a r ’o A p o lo g > 
The “daddy” of all holiday 
cards was designed and etch ­ 
ed in 1812 by J. A. Boerner, 
a young Londoner, who wanted 
to apologize to friends for his 
failure to pay a New Y ear’s 
Day vitit. Mr. B oerner’s card 
m ade it clear he was tied to his 
home by depicting him with 
his coat caught in th e locked 
doorway of his house. 
In 1843, Sir Henry Cole, a 
busy English "m issionary” of 
culture, h it upon the idea of 
sending out little missives at 
C hristm as. John Calcott. H ors­ 
ley of th e Royal Academy, fa ­ 
mous for his cam paign against 
nude art, designed the cards 
and Sir Henry sent out 1000 to 
friends. 
It w asn’t until the early 
1860’s th a t cards were issued 
for general distribution by a 
largi English publishing com ­ 
pany. 
C hristm as 
greetings 
were 
introduced 
into the 
United 
S tates by the M arcus Card 
com pany of London. They be­ 
cam e 
popular 
im m ediately, 
and in 1874 Louis Prang, a 
G erm an im m igrant, started a 
C hristm as card business at 
Roxbury, Mass. 


(.iiw loni 1.0*1 F u *liio n 
At th e tu rn of the century, 
he ceased publishing rath er 
th a n com pete w ith im ports 
flooding the m arket. For the 
next decade or so th e custom 
of exchanging cards fell out 
of fashion. 
Only after W orld W ar One 
did A m erican m anufacturers 
begin to achieve success in the 
card business T hen inexpen­ 
sive printing and lith o g rap h ­ 
ing processes brought C hrist­ 
m as cards w ithin everyone’s 
reach. 
Despite its relatively recent 
sta rt in this country, the cus­ 
tom has caught the fancy of 
the Am erican public to the ex­ 
te n t th a t it sends billions of 
C hristm as cards every year, 
according to Mrs. Peggy G il­ 
bert of Norcross, Inc. 


D E S C R I P T I O N 
He was dressed all in furs 
from his head to his foot and 
his clothes were all tarnished 
with ashes an soot — he was 
chubby and plump, a right 
jolly old elf and 1 laughed 
when 1 saw him in spite of 
myself. 
Clement Clark Moore gave 
these words to the world from 
his "A vi si t From St. NICH­ 
OLAS”. 


RIGHT MACHINE 
WRONG OPERATOR 
Henry 
Smith 
had been the 
operator 
on the grinding ma­ 
chine ever 
since it had been 
Installed In the shop. Nobody 
gave much thought to that parti­ 
cular job, Henry's work was al­ 
ways first class. But all that 
changed 
when, due to illness 
he 
m issed 
work 
for seven 
days and a new man had to take 
over his 
Job. Suddenly, 
the 
grinding operation became one 
of the most troublesome in the 
shop. The amount 
and quality 
of work fell sharply, and the 
machine 
seemed to need r e ­ 
pairs 
that had 
never been 
required 
before. It was 
the 
same piece of equipment Hen­ 
ry had operated for years. Ob­ 
viously, with the new man, it was 
the right machine, but 
wrong 
operator. 
All of us work best when we 
are at a job 
for which we 
are qualified 
by training and 
aptitude. 
But, to get the most 
satisfaction 
from work, even 
these 
qualifications 
are not 
enough. Our labor, 
to have 
real meaning, requires a pur­ 
pose. 
There 
is a 
doctor working 
feverishly 
in 
the basement 
laboratory of a small medical 
:linic in quest of a cure for a 
ireaded 
disease, 
his eyes 
show 
the strain of 
long, 
grueling hours at his task and 
he is long overdue on 
a full 
night's 
sleep, but he wouldn't 
trade 
places 
with a king. 
There 
is a Salvation Army 
captain who stands amidst the 
filth and squalor of a big city's 
Skid Row, reaching out in com­ 
passion to the lowest of the low. 
He 
sees little 
but lonely 
tragedy and sorrow, but 
his 
countenance reflects an inward 
peace and happiness 
such as 
few men know. 
What 
makes 
these men so 
happy in their work? 
It c e r­ 
tainly isn't 
the working con­ 
ditions or the pay or the op­ 
portunities for promotion. Un­ 
doubtedly it's partly that they 
have an aptitude and are well 
trained 
for their 
jobs. But, 
mainly, 
their happiness is a 
result of their purpose. 
Perhaps most of us are at a 
disadvantage 
in that our pur- 
oose 
is not 
so clearly 
de- 
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fined. The economic necessity 
of working 
may shut out any 
other consideration. But this 
makes 
our need 
for purpose 
no less critical. 
The lack of 
honesty, charity and moral r e ­ 
sponsibility in our working r e ­ 
lationships 
with 
each other 
cries out the need for work­ 
ers, whether 
they be laborers, 
tradesm en, executives or pro­ 
fessional men, who will apply 
Christian principles In their re ­ 
lationships with each other. 
What greater satisfaction than 
this: a job that fits us, a pur­ 
pose that meets 
the needs of 
of others? 
Jack Gilchrist 


In Lithuania 


Lithuanians cover their 
C hristm as Eve dinner table 
with layers of straw in mem­ 
ory of the night in Bethle­ 
hem. An u n c o n s e c r a t e d 
wafer, sym bolizing the love, 
harm ony, and good will of 
the season, is shared by all 
the members of the fam ily. 


And Good Wiii to All 


From 
B€ YlbURS 


VANISHING PARKING 
METERS 
Would you believe that the 
parking m eters are going the 
way of the old hitching post. 
We lived through that con­ 
troversial period in city gov­ 
ernment when merchants and 
city fhthers feuded and fussed 
for many months over charg­ 
ing the retail customers and of­ 
fice employes for the privilege 
of parking in the downtown area. 
Oh, we recall the excellent 
arguments in favor of the me­ 
ters (often supplied by the me­ 
ter salesman) of how this add­ 
ed revenue would supply the 
city with much •• needed addi­ 
tional funds, etc. 
And, you 
know, the meter boys won. 
So now the American Auto­ 
mobile Association reports a 
trend toward the removal of 
these coinfed sentinels in many 
UJ5. cities. 
The purpose, of 
course, is to lure customers 
back to the business districts. 
In a study of 42 cities by the 
Association's 
Traffir 
Safety 
and Engineering Dept., it was 
•found that 35 had removed all 
or most of their curb parking 
m eters. 
Among the other findings of 
their curb parking m eters. 
Among the other findings of the 
survey: 
Most of the cities are under 
25,000 
populaion •• although 
one, St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
over 180,000. 
Retail sales didn't noticeably 
increase after the removal of 


the m eters (nor was there any 
loss.) 
The loss In annual parking 
m eters have varied between 
$1,000 and $220,000. 
The majority of cities did 
not alter parking time limit 
-usually two hours •• when me­ 
ters were removed. 
It may be too early to make 
final judgement, but It is obvi­ 
ous that cities are seeking an­ 
sw ers to the competition from 
other nearby cities as well as 
the new shopping centers on 
the fringes with their conveni­ 
ence and unlimited free park­ 
ing. 
Everything 
Is 
subject 
to 
change Including the fading hey­ 
day of the parking m eter. 
Athicson Kansas Globe. 
The first message was cabled 
across the Pacific on January 
1, 1903. The cable ship "SU 
verton” arrived in Honolulu on 
that date after successfully lay 
mg down 2,600 miles of cable 
from San Francisco to Hono­ 
lulu. 
For Frosting 


-Good lood is traditional 
a t C hristm as, and the sp«- 
ial treats provided for the 
season include alm ost ev­ 
erything, 
r a n g i n g 
from 
baked carp in Austria h» 
roast pig in Hawaii 
In France, it’s traditional 
to serve a C hristm as supper 
after m idnight m ass, but 
the m ain dish varies ac­ 
cording to the section of the 
:ountry — roast goose In 
Alsace, turkey in B urgundy, 
o y ste rs an d sa u sa g e s in 
Paris. 
England has a mout h­ 
w atering array of trad itio n ­ 
al d ish es for Ch ri st ma s 
feasting, am ong them plum 
pudding. As the pudding is 
being 
prepared, it’s cus­ 
tom ary for each member of 
the family to stir it. m aking 
a wish for the New Year. 
In G erm any, the people 
bake long cakes for C hrist­ 
mas. The cakes are m eant 
to sym bolize th e C hrist 
Child w rapped in swaddling 
clothes. 


tfvnt 
O n this joyous day, w e ask 


th a t th e b o u n d le s s lo v e o f 


th e C h rist C h ild s u r r o u n d 


vnu and vour family, always. 


NUNNELEE FUNERAL CHAPELS 


Charleston 
- 
Sikeston 


them. This means the sequence 
of the job will be well-coordi­ 
nated and finished with a mini­ 
mum of fuss and m ess, and you 
have to deal with only one 
tradesm an instead of half-a-doz- 
en. 
Your qualified contractor 
will also help you arrange for 
financing on easy monthly pay­ 
ments. 


STEWARD STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


Hway 60 East 
Sikeston 
GR 1-2121 


AUBREY MICHAEL 


fOR 
mgmwYEAR 


AUBREY MICHAEL 


COLLECTOR 
SCOTT COUNTY 
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I AM FULLY PERSUADED 
He, to whom I have given my 
confidence, is no stranger to 
me, and I am fully persuaded 
that He has the means to keep 
my pledge safe . . . So Ronald 
Knox translates 2 Timothyl;12. 
What serene confidence and 
trust this fervent, restless man, 
St.Paul, reposed in One he had 
never seen. He was like those 
late followers to whom St. Pe­ 
ter wrote: “ You never saw Hi m 
but you learned to love Him; 
you may not see 
Him even 
now, but you believe in Him.” 
They had so little to go on, 
those first disciples. 
Three 
years of wandering life, a m es­ 
sage 
they never quite under­ 
stood, a shocking, catastrophic 
end which saw the confirmation 
of their doubts and the ruin of 
their hopes. 
Then sonnetting happened. 
What happened was so incred­ 
ible, so far out, that none of 
them quite agreed on what they 
really saw, nor the sequence of 
events. 
Their stories are as breath­ 
less today as when ttiey first 
told each other, wildly and in­ 
credulously, “ He is risenl” 
Theologians 
and 
unbeliev­ 
ers alike may argue till the 
crack of doom about what took 
place in the tomb on Easter 
morning, but we cannot doubt 
that some tremendous, totally 
convincing 
event 
occurred 
which turned a group of fearful, 
grasping, doubting half-bellev­ 
e rs into “ these who have turned 
the world upside down.” Men 
who were beaten, stoned and 
crucified, like their Lord, dy­ 
ing in the arena with His name 
upon their lips . . . “ one and 
all, gave proof of their faith.” 
Well, you may say,that was 
two thousand years ago. Times 
have changed. We are no long­ 
er ignorant about the world in 
which we live. 
It was a m ir­ 
acle when Jesus healed the sick, 
or restored the dead. 
Today 
It is routine medical and sur­ 
gical practice 
to bring 
back 
the dead, give life to the dy­ 
ing, restore shattered limbs 
and even to replace many of 
the body's diseased organs. 
Science is our miracle-work- 
er today. The magic of the tel­ 


ephone, 
the 
radio, the tele­ 
vision, the magic of automa­ 
tion and computers . . . the 
magic of a beneficent govern­ 
ment which promotes us one and 
all into the ranks of the Great 
Society and promises security 
frombirth to death . ..th e mag­ 
ic of space, and men adventuring 
out into the universer. 
We now feel that our know- 
ledge, 
so 
hardly 
acquired, 
makes us equal with God. 
Although we have been re­ 
lieved at the need for depend­ 
ence upon a higher power, God 
having been declared “ dead,” 
and life turning over like a well- 
oiled machine, we are not yet 
the well-adjusted, secure, con­ 
fident people it might seem that 
we should be. 
Man is not happy about what 
he has wrought. He 
is afraid 
of the machnes he lias created, 
afraid of their cold, brilliant 
efficiency and of their te rri- 
fying potential. 
Looking into the future man 
is not sure that he wants to 
live on and on. 
After all, there is a time to 
be born and a time to die. 
What will happen to or world 
when, “ death takes a holiday?” 
The extraordinary advance of 
science has no 
word of truth 
for the seeking soul. That man 
may one day land on the moon 
provides no clue to the reason 
for being, or to the meaning and 
mystery of life. 
These clues 
are 
not found 
through either reason or logic. 
They are discovered through a 
personal, 
vital 
confrontation 
and continued relationship with 
“ One to whom I have given my 
confidence 
(and 
who) 
is no 
stranger to me. . . .” 
The tim es call for teith, for 
desperate faith. 
Strength is 
called for, and grace and love 
as we live His life, in the world 
He has given us, which is also 
His dwelling place. 
By Brigadier Christine 
E. McMillan. 


Easter Island in the Pacific 
is so-named because it was 
discovered on Easter Sunday 
in 1722. according to the En­ 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 


AN INSIDE JOB 
Never feat, Seotlard Yard will 
get to the bottom of this. The 
water closet has vanished from 
the royal bathroom suite at the 
railroad stop at Windsor and 
Eton Riverside railway station, 
hard by Windsor castle. 
There it had stood for more 
than IOO years, an object of 
such venerable antiquity that 
thought had been given to de­ 
claring 
it 
a national monu­ 
ment. 
Sad to relate, we are 
told that if had “ fallen into dis­ 
use in recent years.” (Noth­ 
ing like a carminative to rem ­ 
edy that.) 
But there it remained forsaken 
-an object which might have in­ 
spired 
Wordsworth 
to 
the 
mighty lines of “ Ode on Inti­ 
mations of Immortality,” or 
the 
somber 
reflections 
of 
“Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tlntern Abbey.” 
No eyes ever rested profane­ 
ly, except, perchance, those of 
an occasional lady-in-waiting, 
come to scour the momunent to 
pristine splendor. 
British railways proposed to 
rescue the “ facility” (horrid 
word) from obscurity, and to 
take the royal retiring room to 
the public, which has little to 
flag its jaded interest these 
days of renewed austerity ex­ 
cept the weekly football pools. 
But 
the throne was gone. It 
was easier to bear the theft of 
the stone of Scone, symbol of 
British crowned majesty, once 
stolen from beneath the corona­ 
tion chair in W estminster Ab­ 
bey. 
For what is a scone but 
a bit of British tea bread? But 
the royal porcelain (or could it 
be marble?) in the hands, as it 
were, of vandals and lev elers- 
well, you say it. Sir, you cad, 
this is too much! 
The Chicago Tribune. 


Food for Americans 


Chestnut Meringue 
For Holiday Dessert 


By G A Y N O R M A D D O X 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn. 


Beat egg whites with cream 
of tartar until stiff. Gradually 
beat in sugar, I tablespoon at 


Cards (lame 
Late in Y ule 
Traditions 


Many of today’s C hristm as 
traditions began som ewhere 
in th e dim past, but the prac­ 
tice of exchanging greeting 
cards is just a little over a cen­ 
tury old. 
In 1848 W illiam Maw Egley, 
a “starving” young English 
artist, cam e up w ith the idea 
a time until mixture is stiff of dpsi8nin8 3.Christmas card 


Here s a very holiday des­ 
sert, new and rich and rare, 
to serve after the traditional 


turkey. 
It is mad| M rrons and glossy. Spread mixture on a” d ^Producing it on pieces 
foil 
into 
a 
10-inch 
circle, of pasteboard for the public to 
shaping a high edge on the buy , 
, 
. . 
. 
. 
meringue. 
Bake in a pre- 
E8ley s card showed a fam- 
heated slow oven (250 de- 
Christmas dinner, formal 


ported 
Creme 
pureed chestnuts cooked in 
svrup and f l a v o r e d with 
vanilla! and Marrons glaces 
• whole chestnuts cooked in 
svrup. flavored with vanilla 
and individually wrapped). 
Despite its elegance and 
beauty, this special meringue 
is not difficult to make. 


MONT BLANC 
CHESTNUT MERINGUE 
(Makes 10-12 servings) 
6 egg whites, at room 
tem perature 


12 teaspoon cream of tartar 
2 cups granulated sugar 
IV* cups heavy cream, 
w hipped 


*4 cup con fection ers’ sugar 
2 tablespoons rum 
'•j cup crem e de marrons 
8 m arrons glaces 


What 


want from 


Santa is 


more great 
^ 


people like you! 


Many, many thanks! 
MA-JER 


Plumbing, Heating & Cooling Co. 


Linn St. 
GU 1-0750 
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Gulf Oil Corp. Chemical Dept. 


GR 1-2342 
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grees) for I hour or until 
meringue is hard and pale 
brown. Cool. Peel off foil and 
put meringue on a flat platter. 
Whip cream with confection­ 
ers’ sugar. Remove I cup of 
the whipped cream for dec­ 
orating top. 
Stir 
rum into creme de 
marrons, then fold some of 
the whipped cream into the 
creme de marrons; then fold 
in 
r e m a i n i n g 
whipped 
cream. Spread mixture into 
the center of the meringue. 
Garnish with rosettes of re­ 
served whipped cream and 
marrons glaces. Chill until 
f i l l i n g is firm. Cut 
into 
wedges to serve. 


BASU. CAKES 
On New Year’s the Suedes 
serve a meal that is much like 
the Christmas feast. It begins 
with many appetizers, followed 
by lutfisk, served with cream 
sauce, boiled potatoes, ham. 
and their special rice pudding. 
In Switzerland h o u s e w i v e s 
pride themselves on a distinc­ 
tive bread, containing mi l k , 
butter, eggs, raisins, as well as 
other ingredients. 
For years it was the habit 
of an Austrian family to serve 
a big noon-time dinner. The 
H u n g a r i a n s , at their New 
Year's feast, served a roasted 
pig, with a four-leaf clover or 
an apple in its mouth, as the 
chief a r t i c l e of food. G r e ek 
women bake ~ Basil Cakes'< the 
Feast of St. Basil falls on Janu­ 
ary I). while dressed in their 
best attire. Even wealthy ladies, 
when baking such cakes, don 
their finest jewelry. 


POWER OF MONEY 
FOR EVIL 
The unbelievers of some years 
ago 
who thought the Commun­ 
ists were just another political 
party like* the Democrat's and 
the Republicans 
have 
their 
modem Missouri 
counterpart 
in those who think the steam - 
fitters are just another trade 
union — like 
the carpenters* 
and bricklayers. 
They aren't 
“ just 
another 
union,” Little 
by little 
the 
steam fltters 
are 
being 
re­ 
vealed as a colossal conspir­ 
acy against 
good government. 
Y esterday's exclusive story in 
The Globe? democrat showing 
the efforts made1 by the noto­ 
rious Cosa Nostra m obsters in 
Chicago 
to establish a beach­ 
head in St. Louis 
through 
steam fltters Hugh Gorham and 
B ernard Callanan is simply an­ 
other link in the unfoleiing evi­ 
dence of corruption which sur­ 
rounds 
this stinking outfit. 


While 
the evidence of that 
story came1 from a discredited 
attorney and form er associate 
of hoodlums, it 
was 
well 
documented 
and 
there is no 
reason to doubt its authenticity. 
After 
all, evidence 
in such 
cases 
can 
rarely 
be sup­ 
plied 
by those listed in the 
Social Register of Who's Who. 
The 
steam fltters' power 
comes through money. 
They 
have the money to elect their 
people to high office. They have 
the effrontery to 
allow their 
business manager, John Law­ 
ler, 
to 
be 
chairman of the 
Democratic 
Central 
City 
Committee in St. Louis. 
They have a member, Robert 
Young, and another man close­ 
ly identified 
with the steam­ 
fltters, Edward Linehan, in the 
State Senate, and they are run­ 
ning 
steam fltters 
William 
Dowling, Gorham, 
Patrick J. 
Hickey and Patrick J. O'Connor 
for the Legislature. Most 
of 
these 
characters 
are 
rela­ 
tives of either Callanan 
or 
Lawler. 
Hickey is unopposed 
for re­ 
election, 
and, 
if 
the Demo­ 
crats 
control 
the Legisla­ 
ture, 
as is believed 
likely, 
he will be 
elected Speaker 
Pro Tem. 
Meanwhile 
the steam fltters 
are reputed to be promising 
huge sums to Democratic mem­ 
bers Of tile L**gisl.uure to re* 
elect 
the present 
Speaker, 
Tom Graham. 
Gov. Hearnes, who apparent­ 
ly is nearing a welcome break 
with the steam fltters, is back­ 
ing Jim Godfrey for Speaker, 
and The Globe-Democ rat 
— 
which 
endorsed Graham for 
re-election only — will support 
the G overnor's choice. 
As 
the Globe-Democ rat has 
pointed out before, the steam­ 
fltters* 
evil grasp for power 
is possible 
through money. 
Anyone in the Florissant area, 
for example, 
finds countless 
evidence of big sums of mon­ 
ey being spent to elect Gorham 
who, in addition to his involve­ 
ment with the Cosa Nostra, Is 
under 
heavy investigation by 
the grand jury in South Bend, 
Ind., 
in 
a 
smelly deal be­ 
tween 
the F irst 
United In­ 
surance 
Company 
and 
the 
steam fltters. 
The1 grand jury 
is expected to meet 
late this 
month 
to 
take 
appropriate 
action in the case. 
The 
steam fitter 
officials 
Lawrence 
Callanan and Law­ 
ler, 
have money to spread 
around because they have com­ 
plete control of their union — 
both 
the em ployers and the 
m em bers. 
They collect some 
$600,000 a year without regu­ 
lation o r accounting, to spead as 
they wish. Huge 
sums go into 
many election campaigns, 
Now, fortunately, 
eight pub­ 
lic-spirited 
citizens — as 
revealed 
on the 
front 
page 
of the Globe-Democrat — have 
demanded an accounting of the 
steam fltters* 
political 
funds 


as required by law. 
The situation, obviously, cries 
aloud for correction. The only 
correction can be federal and 
state laws 
making it impos­ 
sible to levy heavy lugs upon 
the membership 
for 
unac­ 
countable political funds. 
Because 
of the extent of the 
cancerous growth of the steam ­ 
fltters in M issouri, it is ques­ 
tionable 
whether 
such a law 
can be 
enacted 
by the next 
Legislature. 
While 
the situation in Mis­ 
souri is 
the worst in the na­ 
tion, there are 
other almost 
equally 
bad situations 
else­ 
where 
which should be made 
illegal 
by federal legislation, 
We hope that courageous Sen­ 
ators, 
such 
as Senator Wil­ 
liams 
of 
Delaware and Sen­ 
ator McClellan 
of Arkansas, 
will propose 
corrective mea­ 
sures in the next Congress. 
It has been said many tim es 
that money is the root of 
all 
evil. Certainly money is the 
root of the steamfltters* evil, 
because with it ex-convicts like 
Callanan 
and his unprincipled 
associates are able to buy their 
way in to the highest reaches 
of state government. 
This unchecked power of mon­ 
ey, 
whether it 
be by unions, 
individuals, 
families or cor­ 
porations, 
is not in the public 
interest and must be checked. 
By the same token, the rea­ 
son 
The Globe-De moo rat has 
always 
opposed horse racing 
and legalized gambling in Mis­ 
souri 
is because it produces 
large amounts of unaccounted 
money which inevitably leads to 
bribery, gangsterism , and cor­ 
ruption. 
We shall continue to fight those 
potential evils, just as we shall 
continue 
to fight the steam ­ 
fltters, 
until 
their power is 
broken and until any illegal acts 
by any of their m em bers are 
paid for in courts of law. 
Globe- Democ rat 


WHY WAIT UNTIL SPRING TO 
REMODEL YOUR BATHROOM 
OR 
KITCHEN? 
WINTER 
MONTHS OFFER A TRACTIVE 
PRICES 
If you're thinking of remodel­ 
ing your bathroom or kitchen 
next spring or sum m er, why 
walt? 
Why not do it now, right after 
Christm as? 
Many 
{dumbing contractors 
are least busy during the first 
three months of the year. They 
can give your remodeling job 
their full attention and perhaps 
offer you especially attractive 
prices, the Plumbing-Heating* 
Cooling 
Information 
Bureau 
says. 
They'll handle the complete 
job for you too — including not 
only the plumbing but the til* 
fog, carpentry, electrical work 
and so on — since they either 
have these tradesm en on their 
payroll or have a permanent 
working 
arrangem ent 
with 


dance, skating, carolers, alm s­ 
giving, a Punch and Judy show 
and other aspects of a cele­ 
bration resem bling the one in 
C harles Dickens’ “T he C hrist­ 
m as Carol,” published a few 
years previously. U nfortunate­ 
ly, Egley’s friends were not e n ­ 
thusiastic about his idea. 
\ f H Year*- A p o l o g 
The “daddy” of all holiday 
cards was designed and etc h ­ 
ed in 1812 by J. A. Boerner, 
a young Londoner, who w anted 
to apologize to friends for his 
failure to pay a New Y ear’s 
Day visit. Mr. B oerner’s card 
m ade it clear he was tied to his 
home by depicting him with 
his coat caught in the locked 
doorway of his house. 
In 1843, Sir H enry Cole, a 
busy English “m issionary” of 
culture, hit upon th e idea of 
sending out little missives at 
C hristm as. John Calcott. H ors­ 
ley of the Royal Academy, fa ­ 
m ous for his cam paign against 
nude art, designed the cards 
and Sir Henry sent out 1000 to 
friends. 
It w asn’t until the early 
1860's th a t cards were issued 
for general distribution by a 
large English publishing com ­ 
pany. 
C hristm as 
greetings 
were 
introduced 
into the U nited 
S tates by th e M arcus Card 
com pany of London. They be­ 
cam e 
popular 
im m ediately, 
and in 1874 Louis Prang, a 
G erm an im m igrant, started a 
C hristm as card business at 
Roxbury, Mass 
t'.u-toin I .OM i avilion 
At the tu rn of the century, 
he ceased publishing ra th e r 
th a n com pete w ith im ports 
flooding th e m arket. For the 
next decade or so the custom 
of exchanging cards fell out 
of fashion. 
Only after W orld W ar One 
did A m erican m anufacturers 
begin to achieve success in the 
card business T hen inexpen­ 
sive printing and lithograph­ 
ing processes brought C h rist­ 
m as cards w ithin everyone's 
reach. 
«*•... 
... . 
....... 
Despite its relatively recent 
sta rt in th is country, the cus­ 
tom has caught th e fancy of 
the A m erican public to the ex­ 
te n t th a t it sends billions of 
C hristm as cards every year, 
according to Mrs. Peggy G il­ 
bert of Norcross, Inc. 


D E S C R IP T IO N 
He was dressed all in furs 
from his head to his foot and 
his clothes were all tarnished 
with ashes an soot — he was 
chubby and plump, a right 
jolly old elf and I laughed 
when I saw him in spite of 
myself. 
Clement Clark Moore gave 
these words to the world from 
his "A v is it From St. NICH­ 
OLAS" 


RIGHT MACHINE 
WRONG OPERATOR 
Henry 
Smith 
had 
been the 
operator 
on the grinding m a­ 
chine ever 
since it had been 
installed In the shop. Nobody 
gave much thought to that parti­ 
cular job. Henry's work was al­ 
ways first class. But all that 
changed 
when, due to illness 
he 
m issed 
work 
for seven 
days and a new man had to take 
over his 
job. Suddenly, 
the 
grinding operation became one 
of the most troublesome in the 
shop. The amount 
and quality 
of work fell sharply, and the 
machine 
seemed to need r e ­ 
pairs 
that had 
never been 
required 
before. It was 
the 
sam e piece of equipment Hen­ 
ry had operated for years. Ob­ 
viously, with the new man, it was 
the right machine, but 
wrong 
operator. 
All of us work best when we 
are at a Job 
for which we 
are qualified 
by training and 
aptitude. 
But, to get the most 
satisfaction 
from work, even 
these 
qualifications 
are not 
enough. Our labor, 
to have 
real meaning, requires a pur­ 
pose. 
There 
is a 
doctor working 
feverishly 
in 
the basement 
laboratory of a small medical 
clinic in quest of a cure for a 
dreaded 
disease, 
his eyes 
show 
the strain of 
long, 
grueling hours at his task and 
he is long overdue on 
a full 
night's 
sleep, but he wouldn't 
trade 
places 
with a king. 
There is a Salvation Army 
captain who stands amidst the 
filth and squalor of a big city's 
Skid Row, reaching out in com­ 
passion to the lowest of the low. 
He 
sees little 
but lonely 
tragedy and sorrow, but 
his 
countenance reflects an inward 
peace and happiness 
such as 
few men know. 
What 
makes 
these men so 
happy in their work? 
It c e r­ 
tainly isn't 
the working con­ 
ditions or the pay or the op­ 
portunities for promotion. Un­ 
doubtedly it's partly that they 
have an aptitude and are well 
trained 
for their 
jobs. But, 
mainly, 
their happiness is a 
result of their purpose. 
Perhaps most of us are at a 
disadvantage 
in that our pur- 
oose 
is not 
so clearly 
de- 
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fined. The economic necessity 
of working 
may shut out any 
other consideration. But this 
makes 
our need 
for purpose 
no less critical. 
The lack of 
honesty, charity and moral r e ­ 
sponsibility in our working r e ­ 
lationships 
with 
each other 
cries out the need for work­ 
e rs, whether 
they be laborers, 
tradesmen, executives or pro­ 
fessional men, who will apply 
Christian principles In their r e ­ 
lationships with each other. 
What greater satisfaction than 
this: a job that fits us, a pur­ 
pose that meets 
the needs of 
of others? 
Jack Gilchrist 


VANISHING PARKING 
METERS 
Would you believe that the 
parking m eters are going the 
way of the old hitching post. 
We lived through that con­ 
troversial period in city gov* 
eminent when merchants and 


vA A ay 


ah, Tlie 


Bbessin^s 


And Good Will to All 


From 
Be Y ours 


city tethers feuded and fussed 
for many months over charg* 
mg the retail custom ers and of­ 
fice employes for the privilege 
of parking in the downtown area. 
Oh, we recall tthe excellent 
arguments in tevor of the me­ 
ters (often supplied by the me* 
♦er salesman) of how this add- j 
ed revenue would supply the 
city with much •• needed addi- 
tionul fonds, etc. 
And, you 
know, the m eter boys won. 
So now the American Auto­ 
mobile Association reports a 
trend toward the removal of 
these coinfed sentinels in many 
U«S. cities. 
The purpose, of 
course, is to lure customers 
back to the business districts. 
In a study of 42 cities by the 
Association's 
Traffic 
Safety 
and Engineering Dept., it was 
found that 35 had removed all 
or most of their curb parking 
m eters. 
Among the other findings of 
their curb parking m eters. 
Among the other findings of the 
survey: 
Most of the cities are under 
25,000 populaion — although 
one, St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
over 180,000. 
Retail sales didn't noticeably 
increase after the removal of 


the m eters (nor was thoro ani 
loss.) 
The loss In annual parking 
meters have varied between 
$1,000 and $220,000. 
Tile majority of cities (ll ! 
not alter parking time limit 
-usually two hours •• when me* 
ters were removed. 
It may be too early to make 
final judgement, but it Is obvi­ 
ous that cities are staking an­ 
swers to the competition front 
other nearby cities as well as 
the new shopping centers on 
the fringes with their conveni­ 
ence and unlimited free park­ 
ing. 
Everything 
is 
subject 
to 
change including the tedlng hey­ 
day of the parking m eter. 
Athirson Kansas Globe. 
The first message w as cabled 
across the Pacific on January 
I, 1903. The cable ship "SU 
verton" arrived in Honolulu on 
that date after successfully lay­ 
ing down 2,600 mUes of cable 
from San Francisco to Hono­ 
lulu. 
For F eastin g 


-Good loud is trad itio n al 
a t Christ m as, and tho spe­ 
cial tre a ts provided for the 
season include alm ost ev­ 
e rything, r a n g i n g 
from 
baked carp in A ustria to 
roast pig in Hawaii 
In France, if s trad itio n al 
to serve a C hristm as supper 
after m idnight m ass, but 
the m ain dish varies ac­ 
cording to the section of tile 
country — roast goose in 
Alsace, turkey in B urgundy, 
o y ste rs a n d sa u sa g e s in 
Paris. 
England has a m o u t h ­ 
w atering array of trad itio n ­ 
al d ish e s for C hr is t ma s 
feasting, am ong them plum 
pudding. As the pudding is 
being 
prepared, it's cus­ 
tom ary for each m em ber of 
the fam ily to stir it. m akinu 
a wish for the New Year. 
In G erm any, the people 
bake long cakes for C h rist­ 
mas. The 
«irt* mc •ant 
to sym bolize th e Christ 
Child w rapped in sw addling 
clothes. 


On this joyous day, we ask 
that the boundless love of 
the Christ Child surround 
von and your family, always. 


NUNNELEE FUNERAL CHAPELS 


C harleston 
- 
Sikeston 


In Lithuania 
Lithuania uh cover their 
Christman Eve dinner table 
with layem of ntraw in mem­ 
ory of the night in Bethle­ 
hem. An u n c o n s e c r a t e d 
wafer, sym bol tying the love, 
harm ony, and good will of 
the *ea*on, bi snared by all 
the members of the fam ily. 


them. This means the sequenc e 
of the job will be well-coordi­ 
nated and finished with a mini­ 
mum of fuss and m ess, and you 
have to deal with only one 
tradesm an instead of half-u-doz- 
en. 
Your qualified contractor 
will also help you arrange for 
financing on easy monthly pay­ 
ments. 


STEWARD STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


Hway 60 East 
Sikeston 
GR 1-2121 


AUBREY MICHAEL 


to # Tm m w YEAR 


AUBREY MICHAEL 


COLLECTOR 


SCOTT COUNTY 


SEMO MOTOR CO. 
Sikeston 
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YULETIDE OPERA . . . Among television highlights of 
the Christmas season is presentation of Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
Yuletide opera, "Amahl and the Night Visitors.” Singers in the 
classic presentation of the two past holiday seasons include, 
left to right, Kurt Yaghjian as Amahl, Martha King as the 
mother, and John McCollum, Richard Cross and Willis Pat­ 
terson as the Three Kings. 


THIS MAN - MY BROTHER 
This Jesus, whom God hath 
made both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus, our Brother, by 
whose name we are called, 
who lived for so short a time 
with us, whose end was so ig­ 
nominious, yet who established 
a kingdom for which untold 
thousands have laid down their 
lives . . . what was He really 
like? 
So little was said about the 
physical Christ. 
We read and 
reread the Gospels, looking for 
clues, but the evangelists were 
old men when they began to 
write what they remembered of 
Him, and the color of His eyes, 
the sound of His laughter, the 
quality of His voice, what He 
did in His spare time . . . all 
this trivia fell away in their 
burning desire to make known 
the good news of God to the 
world. 
What was He really like, this 
Man, this Jesus? The Jesus of 
the fields and the hills and the 
wavelapped shore? 
The Jesus 
of the workshoppf the market­ 
place and the synagogue? What 
did the people think of Him as 
they jostled Him in the crowd­ 
ed streets, as they sat listen­ 
ing with enchantment, hour af­ 
ter 
hour, 
while the shadows 
lengthened and the sun slipped 
into the horizon as He spoke 
to them as never man had spok­ 
en before? 
What was He like, this Man 
of all men, this loved Kinsman 
of ours, this strong Son of God 
who for us men and our salva­ 
tion entered our lives, bore 
our burden of humanity and by 
His life and death reconciled 
estranged children to their Fa. 
ter, and His? 
He was a man of sorrows, 
like His kinsmen, for he knew 
personal bereavement in the 
death of His fcither Joseph and 
in the hideous death of His 
strange cousin John. 
He wept 
at the grave of His friend La­ 
zarus and we have liked to feel 
that those tears were shed for 
the brokenhearted of all the 
world. 
He knew laughter and gaiety 
of heart too. 
Else the crowds 
would never have followed Him 
or listened to Him. One of the 
first stories of His life is all 
about His presence at a wed­ 
ding. 
People invited Him to 
parties and feasts, and His 
presence must have made of an 
ordinary occasion an event to 
be remembered. 
Tlie echo of the crowd’s de­ 
lighted laugh can still be heard 
as wre listen to Him telling the 
story of the laden camel kneel­ 
ing in the dust and trying 
to 
squeeze 
through 
the little 
“ needle” door into the city. 
His eyes must have crinkled 
in laughter, too, as He told of 
the idiotic 
man who had his 
lamp under the bushel meas­ 
ure rather than let its rays 
illumine the darkness. 
He was a good and joyous 
companion. Long after He had 
left them, when they were old 
men, the disciples remembered 
one sunny afternoon when they 
had walked through the ripen­ 
ing corn, husking it between the 
palm s of their hands 
and en­ 
joying the delicious sun-toast­ 
ed sweetness. They must have 
been very happy that day to have 
rem em bered, for so long, so 
slight an adventure. 


There was nothing esoteric in 
His stories. 
They knew what 
they were all about 1 Seed blown 
in the wind, scorched in the 
sun, hidden in a cleft in a rock; 
hard work and unfair payment; 
children playing games; house­ 
hold treasure lost; wandering 
sheep and wandering sons. 
It 
was all about life, and it all 
made sense. 
He gave so much — warmth 
and gaiety; tenderness and un­ 
derstanding; strength and com­ 
fort for the weak and suffering; 
terrible anger for those who be­ 
trayed and abused the helpless; 
and always, and ever, love, the 
lavish giving of love, until at 
the last He gave Himself, ut­ 
terly. 
We may know all this about 
Him, yet He remains illusive 
and unknowable. 
It is only 
when we realize that to be called 
His brother is the meaning and 
purpose of our lives, that we be­ 
gin to know Him Brother we be­ 
come part of the whole family 
of 
God 
and 
all 
men are 
our brothers. 
This is to be­ 
long to the kingdom of Heaven. 
By Brigadier Christine 
E. McMillan. 


END OF A FREE RIDE 
From The Milwaukee Journal 
The Internal Revenue Service 
seems agonizingly slow,almost 
as if hesitant, to catch up with 
organizations that parade under 
educational or religious fronts 
to lure tax exempt contribu­ 
tions, while in fact having main­ 
ly political goals, which are tax­ 
able. 
When it does catch up 
with one, it is both a satisfac­ 
tion and a relief to other tax­ 
payers. 
The IRS, for instance, has 
now at last, after two years* 
investigation, revoked the tax 
exempt status of contributions 
to the Christian Crusade of the 
Rev. Billy James Hargis of 
Tulsa, Okla. 
At its peak this 
was a $1,000,000 a year prop­ 
aganda 
operation, 
heavily 
backed 
by 
oil 
companies, 
against a supposed imminent 
threat of “ Communist domina­ 
tion” by A m erican‘‘liberals.” 
It belongs to the fanatical right 
wing. 
The 
Hargis movement has 
used 
radio, a magazine and 
other mailings, and Gen. Edwin 
Walker to spread its political 
gospel. 
As evidence of its 
being outside the religious or­ 
bit, it has pledged “ precinct 
level support for conservatives 
in both parties** to help “ hold 
the line against extreme liber­ 
al legislation.” 
It has specif­ 
ically advocated legislation to 
take the United States out of 
the United Nations. 
Withdrawal 
of any 
unde­ 
served tax exempt status would 
of course be correct regardless 
of the group's political orienta­ 
tion. Neither Mr. Hargis* reli­ 
gious liberty nor his freedom 
of speech is abridged in the 
slightest. He simply ceases to 
enjoy a tax free ride. 
If this 
particular ruling* happens to 
put a crim p,in one source of 
disruptive extrem ism , that’s an 
incidental bonus. 


I HEKK'S MAGIC 
The Danish Christmas Eve 
dinner features rice porridge, 
containing a “magic” almond 
th at brings good luck to the 
one who finds it. 


We want !o say a sincere 
thank 
you" to all our great iriends and wish 
them all the laughter, fun and good 
cheer of this happy holiday season. 


USED CAR LOT 
LAMBERT’S CAFE 


Hway Cl S, 
Sikeston, Mo. 


325 N. MAIN 


GR 1 -5406 


Elizabeth B. Fuchs 
Charles Kindred 
Gary L. Caldwell 
Irving M. Taylor 


Ray Richards 
Willie Johnson 
Harvey Capps 
John Henry Massey 


Paula Gay Evans 
Gerald Kellett 
Ira C. Taylor 
Gerald A. Inman 


Henry Holmes 
Winfred Whitley 
W.Woodrow Phillips 
Dale H. White 


Larry Scott 
N. Edward Fuchs III 


It’s the merry arrival of the holiday season, bringing with 


it our cheeriest good wishes to all our valued customers. Serving you has been 


our pleasure and we sincerely thank you for your friendship and trust in us. 


N. E. Fuchs 
George E. Meldrum 
William C. Powell 
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YUI KTIDK OPERA . . . A m ong television highlights of 
the Christmas season is presentation of Clan Carlo Menotti’s 
Yuletide opera, "Amahl and the \ig h t \ isitors. Singers in the 
classic presentation of the two past holiday seasons Include, 
left to right Kart Yaghjian as Amahl. Martha King as the 
mother, and John McCollum, Richard Cross and Willis Pat* 
terson as the Three Kings. 


THIS MAN - MY BROTHER 
This Jesus, whom God hath 
made both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus, our Brother, by 
whose name we are called, 
who lived for so short a time 
with us, whose end was so ig­ 
nominious, yet who established 
a kingdom for which untold 
thousands have laid down their 
lives . . . what was He really 
like? 
So little was said about the 
physical C hrist. 
We read and 
reread the Gospels, looking for 
clues, but the evangelists were 
old men when they began to 
write what they remembered of 
Him, and the color of His eyes, 
the sound of His laughter, the 
quality of Hts voice, what He 
did in His spare time . . . all 
this trivia fell away In their 
burning desire to make known 
the good news of God to the 
world. 
What was He really like, this 
Man, this Jesus? The Jesus of 
the fields and the hills and the 
wavelapped shore? 
The Jesus 
of the w orkshops themarket- 
place and the synagogue? What 
did the people think of Him as 
they jostled Him lr the crowd­ 
ed streets, as they sat listen­ 
ing with enchantment, hour af­ 
ter 
hour, 
while the shadows 
lengthened and the sun slipped 
Into the horizon as He spoke 
to them as never man iiad spok­ 
en before? 
What was He like, this Man 
of all men, this loved Kinsman 
of ours, this strong Son of God 
who for us men and our salva­ 
tion entered our lives, bore 
our burden of humanity and by 
His life and death reconciled 
estranged children to their Fa. 
ter, and His? 
He was a man of sorrows, 
like His kinsmen, for he knew 
personal bereavement In the 
death of His father Joseph and 
In the hideous death of His 
strange cousin John. 
He wept 
at the grave of His friend La­ 
zarus and we have liked to feel 
that those te a rs were shed for 
the brokenhearted of all the 
world. 
He knew laughter and gaiety 
of heart too. 
Else the crowds 
would never have followed Him 
or listened to Him. One of the 
first stories of His life is all 
about His presence at a wed­ 
ding. 
People Invited Him to 
parties and feasts, and His 
presence must have made of an 
ordinary occasion an event to 
be rem em bered. 
The echo of the crowd's de­ 
lighted laugh can still be heard 
as we listen to Him telling the 
story of the laden camel kneel­ 
ing In the dust and trying to 
squeeze 
through 
the little 
“ needle” dour into the city. 
His eyes must have crinkled 
In laughter, too, as He told of 
the idiotic 
man who had his 
lamp under the bushel meas­ 
ure rather than let its rays 
illumine the darkness. 
He was a good and joyous 
companion. 
Long after He had 
left thorn, when they were old 
men, the disciples remembered 
one sunny afternoon when they 
had walked through the ripen­ 
ing corn, husking it between the 
palm s of th eir hands and en­ 
joying the delicious Suncoast- 
ed sw eetness. They must lave 
been very happy that day to have 
rem em bered, for so long, so 
slight an adventure. 


There was nothing esoteric in 
His stories. 
They knew what 
they were all about I Seed blown 
in the wind, scorched in the 
sun, hidden in a cleft in a rock; 
hard work and unfair payment; 
children playing games; house­ 
hold treasure lost; wandering 
sheep and wandering sons. 
It 
was all about life, and it all 
made sense. 
He gave so much - warmth 
and gaiety; tenderness and un­ 
derstanding; strength and com­ 
fort for the weak and suffering; 
terr!W e anger for those who be­ 
trayed and abused the helpless; 
and always, and ever, love, the 
lavish giving of love, until at 
the last He gave Himself, ut­ 
terly. 
We may know all this about 
Him, yet He remains illusive 
and unknowable. 
It is only 
when we realize that to be called 
His brother is the meaning and 
purpose of our lives, that we be­ 
gin to know Him Brother we be­ 
come part of the whole fondly 
of 
God 
and 
all 
men are 
our brothers. 
This is to be­ 
long to the kingdom of Heaven. 
By Brigadier Christine 
E. McMillan. 


END OF A FREE RIDE 
From The Milwaukee Journal 
The Internal Revenue Service 
seem s agonizingly slow,a1 most 
as if hesitant, to catch up with 
organizations that parade under 
educational or religious fronts 
to lure tax exempt contribu­ 
tions, while in fact having main­ 
ly political goals, which a re tax­ 
able. 
When it does catch up 
with one, it is both a satisfac­ 
tion and a relief to other tax­ 
payers. 
The IRS, for Instance, has 
now at last, after two years* 
investigation, revoked the tax 
exempt status of contributions 
to the Christian Crusade of the 
Rev. Billy 
James Hargis at 
Tulsa, Okla. At its peak this 
was a $1,000,000 a year prop. 
aganda 
operation, 
heavily 
backed 
by 
oil 
companies, 
against a supposed imminent 
threat of “ Communist domina­ 
tion” by American “ liberals.” 
It belongs to the fanatical right 
wing. 
The 
Hargis movement has 
used 
radio, a magazine M d 
other mailings, and Gen. Edwin 
Walker to spread its political 
gospel. 
As evidence of its 
being outside the religious or­ 
bit, It has pledged “ precinct 
level support for conservatives 
in both parties” to help “ hold 
the line against extreme lib er­ 
al legislation.” 
It has specif­ 
ically advocated legislation to 
take the United States out of 
the United Nations. 
Withdrawal 
of any 
unde* 
served tax exempt status would 
of course be correct regardless 
of the group’s political orienta­ 
tion. Neither Mr. Hargis* reli­ 
gious liberty nor his freedom 
of speech is abridged in the 
slightest. He simply ceases to 
enjoy a tax free ride. 
If this 
particular ruling' happens to 
put a crim p .in one source of 
disruptive extremism , that’s an 
incidental bonus. 


I IIEKK** M vt.It I 
T he D anish C hristm as Eve 
d in n e r features rice porridge, 
co n tain in g a ••magic” alm ond 
th a t brings good luck to th e 
one who finds it. 
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HAPPY HOLYDAYS 


We want to say a sincere 
thank 
you" to all our great triends and wish 
them ail the laughter, tun and good 
cheer of this happy holiday season. 


LAMBERT’S CAFE 


It’s the merry arrival of the holiday season, bringing with 


it our cheeriest good wishes to all our valued customers. Serving you has been 


our pleasure and we sincerely thank you for your friendship and trust in us. 
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